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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS,  1908. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
"On  the  Training  of  Persons  to  Teach  Agriculture  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  to  recommend  its  publication  as  the  first  number  of 
the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1908. 

By  the  so-called  Nelson  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  year  1908  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  add^d  to  the  appro- 
priation to  each  of  the  States  for  the  better  endowment  and  support 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  which  had  been  previ- 
ously endowed  and  aided  under  the  two  Morrill  acts,  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  August  30,  1890;  and  it  was  provided  that  this  addition  should 
be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $5,000  annually  till  it  should  reach  the 
annual  amount  of  $25,000.  When  this  maximum  is  reached,  at  the 
end  of  a  five-year  period,  each  State  will  receive  annually,  including 
the  $25,000  previously  granted  under  the  second  Morrill  Act,  a  total 
of  $50,000  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  purposes. 

With  these  liberal  endowments  and  the  still  larger  amounts  appro- 
priated by  the  State  governments  the  "  land-grant  colleges "  have 
been  able  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  agricultural  education.  They 
have  helped  to  form  the  rising  demand  for  a  wide  extension  of  such 
education  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  schools  of  elementary 
grade. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  1906,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  demand  for  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  shall  far  outrun  the  supply  of  prop- 
erly qualified  teachers.  Such  a  mischance  might  result  in  a  serious 
setback  to  a  great  educational  movement — one  of  the  most  promising 
educational  movements,  in  fact,  of  the  present  generation.  It  is 
accordingly  significant  that  the  Nelson  amendment  contained  the 
following  provision :  "  That  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this 
money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instruct- 
ors for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

The  Bureau  of  Education  bears  some  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  distribw- 
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tion  of  the  annual  appropriations  under  both  the  second  Morrill  Act 
and  the  Nelson  amendment,  and  this  Bureau  is  the  agency  through 
which  that  function  is  discharged.  With  a  view  to  rendering  some 
assistance  in  the  shaping  of  plans  for  such  training  of  teachers  as 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  colleges  with  the  aid  of  these  new  funds, 
I  have  asked  Prof.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  to  prepare  the 
bulletin  which  is  presented  herewith.  Professor  Bailey  is  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  are  making  the  new  movements  in  agricul- 
tural education,  and  his  suggestions  will  have  value  and  interest,  not 
only  for  the  authorities  controlling  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  but  also  for  all  who  are  interested  in  these  new  educational 
undertakings. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  most  significant  contemporaneous  movement  in  education  is 
the  effort  to  adapt  the  work  of  schools  directly  to  the  lives  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  effort  to  make  the  school  training 
applicable.  The  normal  activities  of  the  child  are  to  be  directed  and 
trained  in  such  a  way  that  real  education  will  result  therefrom. 
Education  will  grow  out  of  the  child's  experience,  rather  than  be  im- 
posed on  him. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  motive  of  popular  education,  then  agricultural 
and  industrial  subjects  will  be  made  more  and  more  a  means  of  school 
work.  It  is  therefore  a  question  of  the  first  importance  how  to  or- 
ganize these  subjects  into  an  educational  harmony.  The  agricultural 
subjects  are  specially  difficult  of  organization,  because  they  are  so 
many  and  so  diverse  and  so  unlike  in  different  regions.  The  character 
and  success  of  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  lie  inmiediately  with  the 
teacher;  there  have  been  no  institutions  consciously  to  train  teachers 
for  such  work ;  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  many  educators  should 
consider  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agricultural  subjects  to  be 

the  most  important  educational  question  now  before  us. 
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ON  THE  TBAINING  OF  PEBSONS  TO  TEAOH  AGBIOULTUBE 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


PART  I.— THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  understand  that  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  is  not  a  simple  or  a 
single  question.  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  group  of  subjects 
embraced  under  the  term  "  agriculture "  can  not  be  isolated  from 
other  training.  It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  giving  the  teachers  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects,  but 
also  of  providing  training  and  cjxperience  in  methods  of  teaching, 
and  in  developing  a  point  of  view  and  a  right  estimate  of  education 
in  general.  There  is  great  danger  in  the  technical  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, even  though  it  be  well  taught,  if  the  teacher  is  not  also  well 
grounded  in  the  social  and  pedagogical  principles  and  problems  in- 
volved in  all  education;  and  any  such  irrelevant  or  unrelated  teaching 
will  in  the  end  react  disastrously  on  the  very  movement  that  it  is 
intended  to  promote. 

The  subject  before  us  is  not  single  in  respect  to  the  kinds  or  grades 
of  schools  that  are  involved  in  the  discussion,  the  constitution  or  body 
of  the  subject-matter  itself,  or  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  that  lies 
behind  the  movement  for  agriculture  in  the  schools. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  know  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  the  prospective  teachers  are  expected  to  undertake. 
With  the  widespread  and  unorganized  interest  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  classification,  but  we  may 
roughly  throw  the  schools  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  in 
question  into  three  groups — the  elementary  schools,  the  high  schools, 
and  various  kinds  of  special  schools. 

(  1 )  .—ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

'  We  first  consider  elementary  teaching  of  all  kinds,  meaning,  in  gen- 
eral, such  range  of  work  as  is  comprised  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  a 
graded  school  system,  or  work  in  ungraded  schools  that  is  not  more 
advanced  than  this.  In  this  group  the  diflSculties  are  the  greatest. 
The  group  includes  most  of  the  so-called  rural  schools,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  not  graded  to  any  extent,  in  some  regions  not  at  all. 
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These  rural  schools  are  inost  closely  in  contact  with  real  agricultural 
needs,  and  it  is  in  them  that  many  persons  seem  to  expect  the  quickest 
and  best  results  from  the  teaching  of  agriculture;  yet  they  are  beset 
with  very  special  difficulties,  and  we  shall  need  to  discuss  them  at 
some  length.  We  may  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  discuss  some  of 
the  principles  involved  in  rural  school  education. 

The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  with  the  rural  elementary 
schools — the  so-called  district  schools — is  to  redirect  them  and  vitalize 
them,  rather  than  merely  to  introduce  agriculture  as  such.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  this  very  agitation  for  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture is  to  be  the  means  of  starting  the  reorganization.  The  de- 
mand for  the  introduction  of  agriculture  is  in  reality  the  concrete  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  to  make  the  schools  mean  something  real  and 
tangible  to  the  pupil,  to  relate  them  to  his  life  and  environment.  The 
effort  to  accomplish  this  has  recurred  strongly  at  different  epochs  for 
at  least  one  hundred  years.  Recorded  discussions  of  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  read  much  like  those  of  to-day.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  agitation  will  pro- 
duce concrete  organizational  results.  Education  by  means  of  agri- 
culture is  but  a  phase  of  industrial  education. 

The  special  difficulties  or  handicaps  of  the  rural  elementary  schools 
are  such  as  these:  Teaching  in  them  is  not  recognized  as  a  profession, 
but  is  undertaken  as  a  preparation  for  other  teaching  or  as  a  means 
of  temporary  employment,  and  the  qualifications  are  low;  teachers' 
pay  is  small ;  tenure  of  teaching  is  short,  so  that  there  is  lack  of  con- 
tinuity of  effort;  one  teacher  must  handle  all  subjects  in  most  cases; 
the  school  year  is  usually  short;  attendance  is  small  and  irregular; 
equipment,  even  in  land,  is  practically  nothing;  the  constituency  is 
conservative  and  often  even  uninterested;  supervision  is  slight,  and 
usually  not  of  a  constructive  or  progressive  nature.  The  whole  scale 
of  maintenance  and  organization  is  low. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  the  riiral  elementary 
school  has  useful  characteristics  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
that  should  not  be  lost.  Some  persons  look  for  the  practical  abolition 
of  this  type  of  school,  usually  planning  for  it  an  evolution  into  a 
system  of  consolidated  centers  after  the  manner  of  city-school  con- 
solidation. It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  we  are  not  likely  to 
place  relatively  too  much  emphasis  on  the  establishing  of  new  institu- 
tions, whereas  the  greatest  effectiveness  and  even  the  quickest  results 
may  probably  be  attained  by  utilizing  agencies  already  in  existence. 
It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  ridicule  the  country  school,  and  then  to 
plead  for  new  isolated  schools  in  which  to  teach  apiculture;  but  in 
so  doing  we  may  forget  that  isolated  special  schools  can  not  serve  all 
the  people,  and  that  they  also  tend  to  isolate  the  subject.  The  present 
rural  schools^  with  all  their  shortcomings,  are  good  schools  because 
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(1)  they  are  already  in  existence;  (2)  they  are  the  schools  of  all  the 
people ;  (3)  they  are  small,  and  thereby  likely  to  be  native  and  simple ; 
(4)  they  are  many,  and  therefore  close  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
people.  We  should  utilize  them  to  the  fullest  by  improving  and  re- 
directing them;  and  in  the  end  these  schools,  when  redirected,  will 
present  the  fundamental  solution  of  the  problem  of  rural  education. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  school  alone.  The  open  country  needs 
more  local  centers  of  life  and  influence  rather  than  fewer.  It  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  the  best  social  life  is  to  be  secured  by  any 
general  consolidation  of  schools  that  will  make  large  and  far-apart 
units. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  consolidation  are  many  and  important. 
By  consolidation,  stronger  teaching  units  are  secured;  more  money 
is  available  for  the  employing  of  teachers  and  the  providing  of  equip- 
ment; special  subjects  can  be  given  adequate  attention.  The  objec- 
tions are  many,  but  most  of  those  commonly  urged  are  trivial  and 
temporary.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  about  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools  is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  giving  up  the  old 
schools.  This  prejudice  is  usually  not  expressed  in  words.  Often 
it  is  really  unconscious  to  the  person  himself.  Yet  right  here  may 
lie  a  fundamental  and  valid  reason  against  the  uniform  consolidation 
of  rural  schools — a  feeling  that  when  the  school  leaves  the  locality 
something  vital  has  gone  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Local  pride  has 
been  offended.  Initiative  has  been  removed  one  step  further  away. 
The  locality  has  lost  something.  It  is  a  question,  even,  whether  the 
annual  school  meeting  is  to  be  lightly  surrendered,  whether  it  is  not 
worth  keeping  as  an  arena  for  the  clearing  of  local  differences,  and 
as  a  possible  nucleus  of  a  useful  institution.  By  every  legitimate 
means  we  should  develop  and  fix 'local  attachments.  We  have  almost 
come  to  be  a  nation  of  wanderers  and  shifters.  We  are  in  danger 
of  losing  some  of  our  affection  for  particular  pieces  of  land.  Farm- 
ing is  a  local  business.  It  develops  into  great  effectiveness  only 
when  local  feeling  is  strong.  The  State  also  needs  the  conservatism 
and  steadiness  bom  of  this  local  interest. 

Much  of  the  impulse  for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  as  already 
intimated,  is  a  reflection  of  the  centralized  city  graded  school ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  institutions  are  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant or  dominating  schools  of  the  future.  The  small  rural  school, 
with  its  weaknesses,  has  the  tremendous  advantage  of  directness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  improved  by  a  rigid 
system  of  grading.  It  is  a  question,  in  fact,  whether  the  graded 
schools  do  not  still  carry  the  onus  of  proving  themselves.  Unques- 
tionably consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  often  advantageous,  and 
is  to  be  advised  whenever  it  seems  to  be  necessary  tot  i^<^^^o^<(!»\ 
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reasons.  In  some  regions  it  may  be  a  necessity.  It  is  often  urged 
for  financial  reasons;  but  this  in  the  long  run  is  not  reason  enough. 
We  maintain  our  canals  and  Government  work  at  public  expense. 
The  State  must  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  its  detached  schools, 
by  direct  appropriations,  if  necessary,  to  their  localities,  always  on 
the  condition,  however,  that  all  effective  control  does  not  pass  out  of 
the  community.  Consolidation  of  schools  is  much  more  than  a  school 
question.     It  touches  the  very  quick  of  local  pride  and  progress. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
will  proceed,  and  with  benefit.  The  point  is  that  it  should  come 
naturally  and  that  it  should  not  necessarily  be  expected  to  operate 
advantageously  everywhere.  It  should  come  as  a  result  of  conditions, 
and  should  not  be  forced  independently  of  conditions.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  that  some  districts  will  be  better  off  without  con- 
solidated schools.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  education  why 
both  separate  and  consolidated  schools  may  not  each  render  service 
that  the  other  can  not  render.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  question 
of  consolidation  of  schools  falls  into  the  hands  of  advocates  or  parti- 
sans. The  social  welfare  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  school 
work,  must  be  considered  in  every  case. 

The  rural  elementary  school  will  be  redirected  by  making  it  a  nat- 
ural expression  of  the  community  of  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
part.  Education  should  develop  out  of  daily  experience.  It  is  not 
nece^ssary  to  have  an  entirely  new  curriculum  in  order  to  redirect 
the  rural  school.  If  geography  is  taught,  let  it  be  taught  in  terms 
of  the  environment.  Geography  deals  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  may  well  concern  itself  at  first  with  the  school  grounds,  the  high- 
ways, the  fields  and  what  grows  in  them,  the  forests,  hills,  and 
streams,  the  hamlet,  the  i)eople  and  their  affairs.  As  the  pupil  grows, 
he  is  introduced  to  the  world  activities.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
made  for  arithmetic,  reading,  and  all  the  other  customary  work  of 
the  school.  This  is  much  more  than  what  is  now  meant  by  "  correla- 
tion." The  problem  of  the  rural  school  is  not  so  much  one  of  sub- 
jects as  of  methods  of  teaching.  The  best  part  of  any  school  is  its 
spirit;  a  school  can  be  conceived  in  which  no  agriculture  is  taught 
separately,  which  may  still  present  the  subject  vitally  from  day  to 
day  by  means  of  the  customary  studies  and  exercises.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges,  for  example,  have  all  along  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  make  farmers  of  their  students  by  compelling  them  to  take 
certain  "  practical  "  courses,  forgetting  that  the  spirit  and  method  of 
the  institution  are  what  make  the  work  vital  and  what  send  the 
youth  back  to  the  land.  The  whole  enterprise  of  elementary  school- 
ing needs  to  be  developed  natively  and  from  a  new  point  of  \dew; 
for  in  an  agricultural  country  agriculture  should  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  school  as  oxygen  is  a  part  of  the  air.    We  should  not  isolate 
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agriculture  from  the  environment  of  life  in  order  to  teach  it;  we 
should  teach  the  entire  environment. 

If  the  foregoing  points  are  well  taken,  we  then  see  that  the  prob- 
lem of  training  teachers  to  teach  agriculture  in  elementary  schools  is 
much  more  than  providing  them  with  an  equipment  of  agricultural 
subject-matter.  Here  and  there  the  special  teacher  of  agriculture 
will  be  needed  in  elementary  work,  as  in  certain  consolidated  rural 
schools,  and  in  well-graded  city  or  village  schools.  Now  and  then 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  supervise  the  work  in  agriculture  in  sev- 
eral related  schools;  but  experience  will  probably  demonstrate  that 
in  most  cases  this  will  be  only  a  temporary  means  of  handling  the 
subject,  in  order  to  organize  it  and  to  start  it. 

It  is  not  alone  a  new  kind  of  teacher  that  the  rural  elementary 
school  needs,  and  no  rural  school  constituency  should  be  allowed  to 
feel  that  emphasis  should  be  put  on  teachers  alone.  In  fact,  the 
kind  of  teacher  is  usually  an  expression  and  result  oi  the  type  of 
effort  that  exists  in  the  district.  The  school  is  worth  no  more  than 
the  district  pays  for  it.  The  same  is  true  of  a  horse  or  a  plow  or  a 
farm.  The  rural  school  premises  are  often  unattractive  or  even 
repulsive.  No  work  with  spirit  in  it  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
under  such  conditions.  Moreover,  there  is  no  equipment  in  most  of 
these  schools ;  and  teaching  can  not,  any  more  than  farming,  bo  well 
accomplished  without  facilities  and  appliances. 

The  school  building  is  first  to  be  considered.  From  Maine  to  Min- 
nesota one  will  see  in  the  open  country  practically  one  kind  of  school- 
house,  and  this  the  kind  in  which  our  fathers  went  to  school.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  to  suggest  the  activities  of  the  community  or  to 
attract  children.  Standing  in  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  scant  of 
land  and  bare  of  trees.  If  a  room  or  wing  were  added  to  every  rural 
schoolhouse  to  which  children  could  take  their  collections  or  in  which 
they  could  do  work  with  their  hands,  it  would  start  a  revolution  in 
the  ideals  of  country-school  teaching,  even  with  our  present  school- 
teachers. Such  a  room  would  challenge  every  person  in  the  commu- 
nity. They  would  want  to  know  what  relation  hand  training  and 
nature  study  and  similar  activities  bear  to  teaching.  Such  a  room 
would  ask  a  hundred  questions  every  day.  The  teacher  could  not 
refuse  to  try  to  answer  them.  A  room  of  this  kind,  containing  per- 
haps a  plow  and  a  few  agricultural  implements,  would  itself  con- 
stitute one  of  the  means  of  training  teachers. 

Eventually,  the  entire  school  will  partake  of  the  informal  character 
that  is  suggested  by  the  single  workroom.  The  pupil  will  be  allowed 
to  express  himself;  and  it  will  be  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  direct 
and  shape  this  expression  to  the  best  educational  ends.  Unless  the 
elementary-school  teacher  has  some  such  outlook  as  this,  his  teaching 
of  agriculture  is  likely  to  impose  another  task  on  lYie  c\v\\^. 
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We  may  next  consider  the  equipment  of  land.  A  good  part  of  all 
our  laboratories  should  be  out  of  doors.  In  the  argument  for*  sepa- 
rated rural  schools,  one  is  struck  with  the  plea  that  good  laboratories 
may  be  secured.  A  good  part  of  this  argument  comes  from  college 
men.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  our  four-wall  laboratory  methods 
are  as  useful  for  the  elementary  schools  as  for  colleges  and  high 
schools.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  much  of  our  college  labora- 
tory work  is  really  worth  the  while  as  compared  with  good  natural 
field  work  under  the  conditions  that  are  everywhere  at  hand.  The 
school  land  may  be  used  for  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for 
school  gardens,  for  experimental  plats,  and  utilized*  as  an  arena  of 
the  natural  wild  life  of  the  neighborhood.  Equipment  of  land 
should  go  far  toward  developing  a  really  effective  nature  teaching, 
redirecting  some  of  our  present  laboratory  methods.  Laboratory 
teaching  may  be  pedagogically  just  as  incorrect  as  book  teaching.  If 
the  school  is  Jairly  well  equipped  outside  and  inside,  a  good  part  of 
the  diflSculty  of  securing  teachers  will  subside;  for  the  good  places 
naturally  attract  the  good  teachers.     . 

It  is  well  to  consider  briefly  what  may  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  whether  a  town  school  or  a  country  imgraded  school.  In 
some  cases  separate  classes  in  agriculture  may  be  organized,  but  in 
most  cases  the  work  for  the  present  must  be  incidental  to  other  teach- 
ing. In  any  event,  the  content  of  the  agricultural  work  must  be 
carefully  considered,  for  this  will  have  direct  relation  to  the  training, 
of  the  teacher.  The  main  effort  of  primary  and  elementary  teaching, 
so  far  as  the  agricultural  phase  is  concerned,  should  be  to  put  the 
pupil  in  touch  with  himself  and  his  environment.  Before  the  sixth 
grade,  or  its  equivalent,  there  should  probably  be  no  agriculture  as 
such.  Generalized  nature  study  should  here  control  the  work.  This 
will  underlie  and  prepare  for  all  future  work.  It  will  be  a  mistake 
to  try  to  force  formal  technical  agricultural  work  in  any  grade  below 
the  high  school. 

Every  teacher  should  understand  that  the  term  "  nature  study  " 
is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  stand  for  a  "  study."  It  is  not  a  subject. 
It  is  not  a  "  method,"  as  this  term  is  understood  by  teachers.  It  is 
an  attitude,  a  purpose,  a  point  of  view,  a  mode  of  education.  It  is 
spirit.  It  is  a  fundamental  educational  intention,  inasmuch  as  nature 
is  the  condition  of  our  existence  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  live  in  effect- 
ive harmony  with  our  conditions.  Its  underlying  principle  is  one — 
to  teach  the  things  that  are  near  at  hand  and  that  are  naturally  a  part 
of  the  child'^  environment  and  activities,  and  to  teach  these  things 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  rather  than  to  promulgate  a  subject.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  good  subsequent  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture is  possible  without  the  nature-study  training. 
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The  nature-study  process  and  point  of  view  should  be  a  part  of 
the  work  of  all  schools,  because  schools  train  persons  to  live.  Particu- 
larly should  it  be  a  part  of  rural  schools,  because  the  nature  environ- 
ment is  the  controlling  condition  for  all  persons  who  live  on  the 
land.  There  is  no  effective  living  in  the  open  country  unless  the 
mind  is  sensitive  to  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  open  country ; 
and  no  thoroughly  good  farming  is  possible  without  this  same  knowl- 
edge and  outlook.  Good  farmers  are  good  naturalists.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  begin  first  with  the  specific  agricultural  phases  of  the 
environment,  for  the  agricultural  phase  (as  any  other  special  phase) 
needs  a  foundation  and  a  base ;  it  is  only  one  part  of  a  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  to  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  "  useful "  or 
"  practical "  objects,  as  many  advise,  would  be  to  teach  falsely,  for, 
as  these  objects  are  only  part  of  the  environment,  to  single  them  out 
and  neglect  the  other  subjects  would  result  in  a  partial  and  untrue 
outlook  to  nature;  in  fact,  it  is  just  this  partial  and  prejudiced  out- 
look that  we  need  to  correct. 

We  must  have  it  in  mind  that  the  conunon  elementary  schools 
do  not  teach  trades  and  professions.  We  do  not  approach  the  sub- 
ject primarily  from  an  occupational  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
educational  and  spiritual ;  that  is,  the  man  should  know  his  work  and 
his  environment.  The  mere  giving  of  information  about  agricultural 
objects  and  practices  can  have  very  little  good  result  with*  children. 
The  spirit  is  worth  more  than  the  letter.  Some  of ^  the  hard  and  dry 
tracts  on  farming  would  only  add  one  more  task  to  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  if  they  were  introduced  into  the  school,  making  the  new 
subject  in  time  as  distasteful  as  physiology  and  grammar  often  are. 
In  this  new  agricultural  work  we  need  to  be  exceedingly  careful  that 
we  do  not  go  too  far,  and  that  we  do  not  lose  our  sense  of  relation- 
ships and  values.  Introducing  the  word  agriculture  into  the  scheme 
of  studies  means  very  little;  what  is  taught,  and  particularly  how 
it  is  taught,  are  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
country-life  teaching  will  be  so  narrow  as  to  put  only  technical  farm 
subjects  before  the  pupil. 

We  need  also  to  be  careful  not  to  introduce  subjects  merely  because 
practical  grown-up  farmers  think  that  the  subjects  are  useful  and 
therefore  should  be  taught.  Farming  is  one  (hing  and  teaching  is 
another.  What  appeals  to  the  man  may  not  appeal  to  the  child. 
What  is  most  useful  to  the  man  may  or  may  not  be  most  useful  in 
training. the  mind  of  a* pupil  in  school.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  must  always  be  consulted  in  respect  both  to  the  content  and 
the  method  of  agricultural  teaching.  We  must  always  be  alert 
to  see  that  the  work  has  living  interest  to  the  pupil  rather  than  to 
grown  ups,  and  to  be  on  guard  that  it  does  not  become  lifeless. 
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Probably  the  greatest  mistake  that  any  teacher  makes  is  in  supposing 
that  what  is  interesting  to  him  is  therefore  interesting  to  his  pupils. 

In  a  rural  community  all  the  surroundings  and  customary  activities 
should  find  expression  in  the  school,  as  a  means  of  putting  the  pupil 
into  touch  and  sympathy  with  his  environment:  (1)  The  natural 
objects  in  the  region  and  the  character  of  the  country;  (2)  the  means 
by  which  people  in  the  community  live;  (3)  the  household,  or 
domestic  affairs;  (4)  civic  affairs,  or  the  way  in  which  human  activi- 
ties are  organized  and  governed.  All  this  is  nature  study  in  its  best 
and  broadest  sense.  These  subjects  may  be  taught  in  separate  periods 
or  classes;  but  the  fundamental  means  is  a  complete  redirection  of 
the  school  activities  so  that  vital  and  experience  work  will  be  a  very 
part  of  the  school  life  and  dominate  it.  This  redi;:^cting  of  school- 
teaching,  in  both  country  and  city,  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
although  silently  and  unobtrusively. 

As  the  child  matures,  nature-study  work  may  become  more  con- 
crete. In  grades  6  to  8,  it  may  be  nature-study  agriculture,  perhaps 
following  the  suggested  outline  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education,  July,  1905  (pp.  44-45) : 

•  After  the  explicit  nature  study  ceases  with  the  fifth  grade,  the  pui)il  in  tho 
rural  school  may  then  be  taken  through  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  work  in  these  three  grades  should  really  be 
nature  study,  but  agricultural  subjects  are  the  means.  Some  will  prefer  to 
call  it  nature  study  rather  than  agriculture.  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
teach  definite  science  as  to  bring  the  pupil  Into  relation  with  the  objects  and 
affairs  that  are  concerned  with  the  agriculture  of  his  region.  When  the  pupil 
has  completed  his  nature  study  in  the  fifth  grade,  he  should  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiography  of  his  region,  and  of  the  common  animals  and  plants. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  carry  his  inquiries  Into  the  more  specific  field  of  the 
agricultural  practice  and  operations.  When  he  has  completed  his  eighth  year, 
he  should  have  a  well-developed  sympathy  with  agricultural  affairs  and  he 
should  have  a  broad,  general  view  of  them.  E3ntering  the  high  school,  he  will 
then  be  able  to  take  up  some  of  the  subjects  In  their  distinctly  scientific  phases. 

The  general  plan  recommended  by  the  committee  is  as  follows: 
Sixth  year,  first  half,  the  affairs  of  agriculture;  second  half,  the  soil ; 
'seventh  year,  farming  schemes  and  crops;  eighth  year,  animals. 

If  the  agricultural  work  in  the  grammar  grades  is  to  be  of  the  nature-study 
kind  and  not  of  the  science  kind,  it  can  then  cover  a  somewhat  wide  range. 
In  these  grades,  the  pupil  should  not  be  put  Into  "  agronomy,"  "  economics," 
and  other  technical  subjects,  but  he  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  his 
agricultural  environment. 

A  statement  is  now  given  of  what  is  actually  accomplished  in  a 
one-teacher  district  school  in  New  York,  where  special  classes  can 
not  be  organized.  The  teacher  has  been  successful  in  interesting  his 
pupils  in  various  experiments  and  tests  that  have  relation  to  farm- 
ing. He  gives  all  the  pupils  nature-study  work,  including  the 
younger  ones,     Suggestions  are  had  from  books,  from  the  State  syl- 
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labus,  and  perhaps  quite  as  frequently  from  something  that  happens 
for  the  time  to  be  interesting  the  school  or  the  community.  He  is 
introducing  practical  local  problems  into  the  arithmetic  work.  He 
suggests  that  if  ten  or  twenty-five  schools  could  work  together  in 
harmony  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  worth  while  for  examination  questions  to  be  asked  on  these 
new  lines  of  work,  the  results  would  be  very  marked.  Some  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  more  or  less  used  are  as  follows  (as  expressed 
by  the  teacher  himself,  Mr.  H.  H.  Lyon) : 

Air: 

Test  for  moisture. 

Test  for  carbonic  acid  gas.     (Llmewater,  etc.) 

Tests  for  ammonia.     (In  schoolroom  and  in  cow  stables.) 

Seeds: 

Germination.     (Find  per  cent,  etc.) 

Manner  of  growth.     (Monocotyledons,  dicotyledons.) 

Plants: 

Water  taken  from  soil.     (Use  scales.) 
Transpiration.     (Collect  HaO.) 
Examination  of  nodules  on  leguminous  plants. 
Effect  of  nodules  on  luxuriance  of  growth. 

8oUs: 

Search  for  water-table — different  places  and  times. 

Test  with  litmus  paper. 

Effect  of  lime  or  ashes  on  clay  soil. 

Effect  of  lime  on  clear  and  on  muddy  water. 

Correct  acidity  with  lime  or  ashes.     (Result  observed  in  growth  of  clover.) 

Capillarity  under  different  conditions. 

Milk: 

Babcock  test. 

Drill  in  making  measurements,  reading  bottles,  computations. 

Test  acid  with  acidometer. 
Acid  test. 

Correct  measurements,  computations  of  acid. 
Milk  at  different  ages. 

Under  different  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  temperature. 
Bottle  and  cork  tight;  keep  warm;  observe  odor;  use  different  samples  to 
compare. 

Water: 

Test  for  organic  matter. 

Bottle  with  a  little  sugar;  keeji  warm;  observe  color,  etc. 
Use  iK>ta8sium  permanganate. 

Osmosis: 

Using  egg. 
Using  bladder. 

Funfficides* 

Formaldehyde  for  oats  smut. 
Hot  water  for  oats  smut. 

Bordeaux  for  potato  blight.     (Use  ferrocyanide  test) 
Computations  in  each  case. 
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Chemical  action: 

Caustic  soda  solution  plus  muriatic  acid. 
Evai)orate;  find  the  salt. 
(Can  teach  chemical  formula  of  this  even  at  10  or  12  years.) 

Commercial  fertilizers: 

Handling  and  mixing — Nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  imtash,  and  dissolved 
rock.     (Computations.) 

Vows: 

Dairy  tyi)e.     (Examine  form,  milk  veins,  hide,  etc.) 
Beef  type. 

Weather  map: 

Receive  daily  maps  and  determine  location  of  storm  center. 

Physical  experiments  of  various  kinds  taken  from  books  on  physics.     Make 
suction  pump  with  lamj)  chimney,  etc. 

Garden: 

A  grass  plot  has  been  substituted  for  the  school  garden,  where  farm  grasses, 
fertilizers,  and  seeding  may  be  studied. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussions that  much  very  good  agricultural  work  can  be  introduced 
into  the  ordinary  elementary  school  that  is  teaching  the  usual  State 
syllabus.  It  can  be  taught  as  a  part  of  geography  and  arithmetic 
and  manual  training  and  reading,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  nature- 
study  intervals;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  send  a  pupil  home  with  a 
desire  to  attack  some  of  the  problems  at  the  house,  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  garden.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities  denies  the  charge  that  the 
poor  teaching  in  the  common  branches  is  attributable  to  lack  of  time, 
for  the  poor  results  are  ".not  due  to  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  pupils 
.so  much  as  to  poor  teaching  and  lack  of  proper  organization ; "  and 
also  asserts  that  the  poor  results  attributed  to  the  overcrowding  of 
the  coui-se  of  study  are  "  not  due  to  the  number  of  subjects,  but  to  the 
attempt  to  teach  too  many  things  in  these  subjects  which  are  not 
worth  teaching." 

(2).— HIGH  SCHOOIiS. 

The  question  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school  is 
much  simpler  than  the  problem  in  the  elementary  school.  The  pupil 
now  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  may  begin  in  some  slight  degree  to 
choose  and  to  specialize.  The  school  is  organized  and  supervised. 
Teachei*s  are  provided  for  special  subjects.  Apparatus  is  more  likely 
to  be  supplied. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  is  more  rigid  and  crystallized. 
It  is  usually  in  town  and  has  no  immediate  contact  with  land.  It  is 
further  removed  from  direct  agricultural  influence. 

The  content  of  agricultural  work  in  the  high  school  is  not  yet  de- 
termined with  any  definiteness,  although  very  explicit  courses  of 
study  have  been  reconunended  and  even  adopted.     It  will  require 
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some  years  to  work  the  enterprise  out  satisfactorily.  Yet  the  teacher 
who  is  preparing  for  high-school  work  in  agriculture  has  a  fairly 
definite  and  limited  field,  and  can  prepare  himself  concretely.  The 
field  is  essentially  a  natural-science  field.  The  high-school  teacher  of 
agriculture  should  be  as  well  grounded  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  his  subject  as  the  teacher  of  physics  or  chemistry  or  botany  is  in 
his  field.  He  should,  in  fact,  have  a  deeper  and  broader  training, 
since  he  must  use  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  like,  in  his 
special  agricultural  work.  For  many  years  to  come  the  natural- 
science  teacher  will  probably  be  obliged  to  handle  the  agricultural 
work  in  many  high  schools  that  introduce  the  subject. 

The  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  the  other  natural  science? 
would  probably  better  be  separate  frqm  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
as  schools  are  now  organized,  and  constitute  a  science  foundation  for 
the  agriculture.  The  alternative  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities  (p.  45) : 

If  the  high  school  has  no  adequate  course  in  biology,  then  the  student  can  be 
given  a  good  drill  in  botany  and  zoology  with  particular  reference  to  its  agri- 
cultural relation,  and  this  might  be  called  "  agriculture ; ''  but  it  would  be 
better  if  the  student  could  have  his  fundamental  training  in  biology  in  the  first 
year  of  his  high  school  and  let  him  take  his  agricultural  science  thereafter. 
The  agricultural  work  in  the  high  school  should  have  a  distinctly  scientific 
value.  It  should  be  such  as  would  count  toward  science  entrance  requirements 
in  case  the  student  should  desire  to  enter  an  agricultural  college. 

The  point  is  that  the  natural  sciences  are  essential ;  whether  they 
shall  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  agriculture  or  developed  in  the  school 
preceding  the  agriculture,  is  at  present  a  local  or  -special  question. 
We  may  hope  that  eventually  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  may 
be  so  vital  and  applicable  that  these  sciences  may  constitute  a  part  of 
a  real  course  in  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  recent  movements  for  secondary  agricul- 
ture teaching  is  the  introduction  of  unit  courses  in  biology,  whereby 
an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  give  the  high  school  pupil  a  real  conception 
of  the  processes  of  life,  rather  than  a  fragmentary  view  of  parts  of 
the  subject  here  and  there.  Everything  will  depend  on  whether  this 
teaching  can  escape  from  the  text-book  drudgery  and  the  old  four- 
wall  laboratory  method.  Agricultural  subjects  are  alive  and  they 
are  out  of  doors;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  many  persons  are  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  these  subjects  to  be  a  quickening  agency  in  the 
schools. 

Having  had  biology  and  some  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, the  pupil  then  comes  to  his  agriculture ;  and  the  teacher  wants 
to  know  what  this  agriculture  is  to  be.  No  one  is  prepared  yet  to  say 
just  what  it  shall  be.  Some  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  prepared 
are  so  extended  and  so  minutely  divided  that  no  teacher  can  hope  to 
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cover  them  except  by  the  text-book  and  recitation  method.  They 
seem  to  be  conceived  on  the  type  of  the  present  formal  text  and  labo- 
ratory work  in  natural  science.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  say  that  the 
nature-study  point  of  view  is  advantageous  chiefly  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  it  is  equally  needed  in  the  high  schools  and  even  in  the 
colleges. 

Whether  taught  formally  or  informally,  the  work  that  the  teacher 
must  be  prepared  on  embraces  the  actual  problems  of  agriculture: 
The  structure  and  composition  of  soils  and  their  reactions  to  natural 
agencies,  the  operations  of  tillage,  the  reasons  and  practices  underly- 
ing the  growth  and  the  improvement  of  plants,  the  raising  and  hand- 
ling of  crops,  the  rearing  and  improvement  of  animals,  the  care  and 
feeding  of  animals,  the  marketing  of  crop  and  animal  products,  the 
diseases,  pests,  and  handicaps  of  crop  growing  and  stock  growing, 
the  use  of  farm  machinery,  the  making  and  keeping  of  the  home,  the 
economic  and  social  phases  of  the  farmer's  business  and  life. 

Within  this  range  is  more  subject-matter  than  any  school  can  cover ; 
but  the  teacher  must  know  the  field  in  its  educational  applications, 
and  be  able  to  segregate  from  it  such  parts  as  will  make  a  useful 
course  for  any  given  place  or  given  length  of  time.  Two  modes  are 
open  to  the  teacher  in  organizing  such  work:  (1)  To  work  on  prob- 
lems, choosing  those  that  are  applicable  in  the  community,  as  the 
growing  of  corn  or  cotton,  the  making  of  butter,  the  raising  of  hay, 
the  growing  of  fruit;  or  (2)  to  endeavor  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  general,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  one  endeavors  to  develop  the  body  of  a  science.  In 
cither  case  the  teacher  will  require  the  same  fundamental  training  in 
the  real  facts  and  in  educational  processes. 

The  teacher  in  the  high  school,  as  in  the  elementary  school,  must 
nowadays  be  equipped  in  school  gardening.  A  laboratory  of  living 
things  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  best  work  in  nature-study  agricul- 
ture. It  is  customary  to  call  this  laboratory  a  school  garden.  We 
need  to  distinguish  three  types  of  school  garden :  (1)  The  ornamented 
or  planted  grounds ;  this  should  be  a  part  of  every  school  enterprise, 
for  the  premises  should  be  attractive  to  pupils  and  they  should  stand 
as  an  example  in  the  community.  (2)  The  formal  plat  garden,  in 
which  a  variety  of  plants  is  grown  and  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
usual  handicraft;  this  is  the  prevailing  kind  of  school  gardening. 
(3)  The  problem  garden,  in  which  certain  specific  questions  are  to 
be  studied,  in  much  the  spirit  that  problems  are  studied  in  the  indoor 
laboratories;  these  are  little  known  at  present,  but  their  number  will 
increase  as  school  work  develops  in  efficiency;  in  rural  districts,  for 
example,  such^  direct  problems  as  the  rust  of  beans,  the  blight  of 
potatoes,  the  testing  of  varieties  of  oats,  the  study  of  species  of 
grasses,  the  observation  of  effect  of  fertilizers,  may  well  be  under- 
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taken  when  conditions  are  favorable,  and  it  will  matter  very  little 
whether  the  area  has  the  ordinary  "  garden  "  appearance.  In  time 
ample  grounds  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  a  school  as  the  buildings 
or  seats  now  are.  Some  of  the  school-gardening  work  may  be  done 
at  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  the  only  kind 
that  is  now  possible ;  but  the  farther  removed  the  laboratory,  the  less 
direct  the  teaching. 

(3).— SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  current  theories  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing 
popular  agriculture  education:  (1)  By  adding  it  in  existing  public 
schools  or  evolving  it  out  of  their  present  work;  (2)  by  establishing 
special  schools  in  which  industrial,  domestic,  and  agricultural  sub- 
jects shall  predominate.  The  latter  means  is  now  gaining  rapid  cur- 
rency. It  assumes  several  forms,  namely,  a  county  school  system,  as 
in  Wisconsin;  a  Congressional  district  system,  as  typically  repre- 
sented in  Alabama  and  Georgia;  an  adjunct  to  existing  colleges  or 
universities,  as  is  now  beginning  in  New  York;  a  development  of 
such  schools  in  special  localities  here  and  there.  The  county  or  cen- 
tralized high  school  in  new  regions  that  are  dominated  byagricuf- 
tnral  interests  becomes  strongly  industrial  and  agricultural,  and  the 
same  will  probably  be  true  of  new  consolidated  schools.  In  Minne- 
sota an  agricultural  high  school  has  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  State  University.  All  these  schools  are  supported  by  public 
funds.  Aside  from  these  classes,  there  are  various  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural schools  on  private  and  denominational  foundations. 

These  various  kinds  of  schools  do  not  belong  to  one  educational 
class,  but  they  are  thrown  together  here  because  they  are  not  a  part  of 
the  regular  public  school  system.  So  far  as  the  preparing  teacher  is 
concerned,  however,  they  are  homogeneous  in  the  sense  of  requir- 
ing a  special  training  for  special  work,  rather  than  a  generalized 
training.  In  the  higher  and  more  specialized  examples  the  work  is 
carefully  differentiated,  so  that  some  one  phase  of  agriculture  is 
given  exclusively  to  one  teacher. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  these  special  agricultural  schools  will 
increase  in  number  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  they  open  the  most 
attractive  present  field  for  those  who  would  teach  agriculture  of  a 
secondary  public  school  grade.  In  fact,  it  is  chiefly  the  demand 
created  by  these  special  isolated  schools  that  has  demonstrated  the 
great  lack  of  teachers  for  good  agricultural  work. 

It  may  be  well  to  raise  the  question  with  the  prospective  teacher, 
however,  whether  these  disconnected  schools  are  always  to  hold  un- 
disputed leadership,  for  thereby  we  shall  be  able  to  emphasize  a  very 
important  pedagogical  principle — the  principle  that  agriculture  edu- 
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cation  should  not  of  right  be  separated  from  all  other  educational 
effort.  Education  by  means  of  agriculture  is  but  a  phase  of  educa- 
tion in  general.  The  great  effect  of  these  special  schools  will  be 
their  influence  in  breaking  down  old  prejudices,  in  setting  new  and 
independent  standards  of  education,  in  arousing  enthusiasm,  in  de- 
veloping ways  and  methods  of  teaching  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
They  will  react  powerfully  on  the  general  public  school  system  if 
their  work  is  not  too  much  insulated  by  mere  technical  teaching,  per- 
haps contributing  the  most  productive  single  influence  in  the  much 
needed  reform  and  reorganization  of  all  the  schools  that  represent 
rural  communities.  There  is  danger  that  in  the  isolation  of  these 
institutions  we  may  also  isolate  the  educational  progranmie,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  this  does  not  occur.  The  final  solu- 
tion is  not  the  organization  of  special  detached  schools,  but  the  re- 
directing of  the  existing  public  schools  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall 
teach  the  members  of  their  conununities  how  to  live. 


PART  IL— THE  MEANS  OF  TRAINING  THE  TEACHERS. 

Having  now  examined  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  the  grades  of  teaching  that  are  required,  we  may 
attack  the  question  of  determining  where  these  teachers  shall  be 
trained.  T^ere  and  how  a  teacher  shall  be  prepared  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  phase  or  range  of  agriculture  teaching  in  which  he  is  to 
engage. 

The  degree  of  a  teacher's  preparation  will  be  conditioned  by  Ihe 
pay  he  is  to  receive.  The  general  elementary  schools,  and  most  of 
the  high  schools,  do  not  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  warrant  a  teacher  in 
spending  much  time  and  money  in  perfecting  his  equipment  in  both 
agriculture  and  education.  Good  agricultural  college  training  is 
practically  out  of  the  question  for  these  fields  at  present,  because 
graduates  from  such  colleges  of  good  abilities  command  better  sal- 
aries elsewhere. 

The  schools  will  not  conmiand  good  teachers  in  these  new  subjects 
until  they  are  able  to  supply  fairly  good  equipment  in  the  way  of 
land,  material,  and  apparatus.  Very  few  schools  are  yet  ready  for 
good  teachers  of  agriculture,  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of  sal- 
ary. No  really  good*  agricultural  work  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
customary  schoolroom  method. 

The  demand  for  teachers  will  arise  here  and  there  in  the  public 
school  system  largely  in  the  desire  to  combine  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  science.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  demand  will 
spread  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  elementary  grades  will  not 
yet  demand  special  teachers  for  these  subjects.  The  special  or  sepa- 
rate agricultural  schools  will  demand  special  teachers,  with  thorough 
preparation.  The  demand  for  nature-study  teachers  is  increasing. 
These  teachers  should  be  able  to  handle  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
grades. 

As  to  the  kind  of  preparation  that  the  teacher  should  have  for 
good  work  in  agriculture,  the  first  requisite  is  a  new  point  of  view 
in  education.  The  person  need  not  be  afraid  to  set  sail  on  the  ship 
of  current  educational  theory,  but  he  should  be  ready,  on  occasion, 
to  throw  overboard  all  his  luggage.  He  is  to  land  on  the  home  patch, 
where  he  will  meet  new  problems  that  he  may  want  to  attack  natu- 
rally in  his  own  way,  and  his  progress  should  not  be  impeded.    He 
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will  not  need  all  the  things  that  he  has  picked  up  on  his  travels.  He 
is  to  study  the  objects  and  materials  just  about  him  and  as  they 
actually  exist,  and  he  i^  to  study  them  himself,  and  then  impart  his 
interest  and  his  enthusiasm  to  his  pupils.  He  will  need  tools  of 
various  kinds,  as  implements,  books,  notebooks,  and  apparatus,  but 
they  are  only  tools. 

-  Again,  he  must  teach  first-hand  fact,  not  mere  theory  or  mere  text- 
book. The  recitation  is  only  incidental ;  perhaps  he  will  not  utilize 
it  in  a  good  part  of  the  work.  All  agricultural  subjects  must  be 
taught  by  the  nature-study  mode,  which  is  accurately  to  see  the  real 
object  or  the  real  phenomenon ;  to  reason  correctly  from  wjiat  is  seen ; 
to  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  object  or  phenomenon  that 
is  studied.  One  can  not  see  accurately  unless  one  has  the  object 
itself.  If  the  pupil  studies  corn,  he  should  have  corn  in  his  hands, 
and  he  should  make  his  own  observations  and  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions; if  he  studies  cows,  he  should  make  his  own  observations  on 
cows  and  not  merely  repeat  what  some  one  has  said  about  them.  So 
far  as  possible,  all  nature-study  work  should  be  conducted  in  the 
open,  where  the  objects  are.  If  sj^ecimens  are  needed,  let  the  pupils 
collect  them.  See  that  observations  are  made  on  the  crops  in  the 
field  as  well  as  on  the  specimens.  Nature  study  is  primarily  an  out- 
door process;  the  schoolroom  should  be  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  out 
of  doors,  rather  than  the  out  of  doors  an  adjunct  ta  the  schoolroom, 
as  it  is  at  present.  It  can  not  b^  too  often  repeated  that  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  must  get  out  of  doors. 

Again,  the  mere  details  of  "  method  "  are  o^  very  secondary  im- 
portance. When  the  teacher  knows  a  thing  of  his  own  experience 
and  is  consumed  with  enthusiasm  for  it,  he  will  teach  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  teacher  must  be  taught  to  teach  the  significant  things. 
Many  a  pupil  is  wearied  of  a  subject  by  the  endless  attention  to  mere 
details,  and  to  exceptions,  and  to  overcareful  explanations  of  this 
and  that.  Teach  the  detail  only  when  the  detail  is  relevant  Do 
not  teach  mere  processes  so  far  in  advance  of  the  need  of  them.  It 
is  the  finest  thing  in  teaching  to  have  a  nice  sense  of  proportion. 

Still  again,  the  intending  teacher  of  agriculture  should  not  neglect 
the  home  side  of-  farm  life.  What  we  call  "  home  economics  "  is  not 
necessarily  a  woman's  subject  alone.  It  is  central  to  all  effective 
agriculture.  The  country  girl  has  just  as  much  need  of  being  put 
into  touch  with  realities  as  the  country'  boy  has,  and  no  teacher  of 
agriculture,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  neglect  or  overlook  the 
home  any  more  than  he  should  neglect  or  overlook  the  bams. 

We  may  now  consider  the  institutions  that  may  train  teachers.    In 

the  effort  to  elucidate  this  perplexing  subject,  correspondence  has  been 

asked  of  all  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  the  United 

States  and  of  all  a^icultural  colleges,  and  appeal  has  been  made  to 
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many  persons  who  have  given  this  matter  much  thought.  The  corre- 
spondence culminating  in  this  publication  has  covered  several  years, 
although  not  all  undertaken  for  tHe  particular  purpose  of  this  report. 
The  kindest  and  freest  responses  have  been  given,  for  which  the 
nuthor  now  makes  due  acknowledgment.  This  correspondence  dis- 
closes the  most  diverse  opinions  in  respect  to  the  means  to  be  evolved 
for  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture.  All  the  respondents 
indicate  a  desire  to  see  some  means  developed  whereby  teachers  can  be 
fitted  for  this  work,  evidencing  their  feeling  that  a  question  of  great 
public  moment  is  before  us. 

The  subject  may  be  clarified  at  once  by  dividing  the  efforts  to  train 
teachers  for  agriculture  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  agencies  that  aim 
to  aid  teachers  already  in  the  schools  to  "  get  up  "  agricultural  work ; 
(2)  those  agencies  that  aim  consciously  to  prepare  new  teachers  for 
this  field. 

(  1 )  .—AIDS  TO  TEACHERS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  newly  organized  special  agricultural 
schools,  the  present  work  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  will  fall 
mostly  to  teachers  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  schools.  They  have 
had  no  regular  school  training  in  the  subject,  as  a  rule,  and  they  must 
now  prepare  themselves  as  best  they  can.  They  are  often  forced  to 
pass  an  examination  in  what  is  called  agriculture,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  means  whereby  they  can  compass  the  subject.  For  the 
present  teachers  various  aids  and  short  cuts  are  provided,  and  some 
of  these  agencies  are  also  invoked  to  spread  the  propaganda  of  the 
new  education  among  the  people. 

These  agencies  may  be  ranged  under  seven  heads:  (a)  Summer 
schools"  and  institutes;  (&)  introduction  of  agricultural  work  into 
brief  teachers'  institutes  and  convocations;  (c)  lectures  before  teach- 
ers, farmers,  and  various  organizations,  emanating  from  an  educa- 
tional center;  {d)  correspondence,  reading  club,  and  leaflet  work; 
(e)  short  courses  in  agricultural  colleges  and  other  institutions;  (/) 
supervising  or  advisory  teachers  who  inspect  the  nature  study  or  agri- 
culture in  a  group  of  schools;  (^)  work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

These  diverse  agencies  have  exerted  a  powerful  iilfluence  on  public 
sentiment  touching  education  that  shall  prepare  men  and  women  to 
live.  In  fact,  the  present  momentum  of  the  movement  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  extensional  and  propagandic  work  that  these  agencies^  rep- 
resent. These  enterprises  can  not  be  expected,  however,  to  give  per- 
sons the  real  initial  foundation  and  point  of  view  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  coming  teaching  of  agriculture ;  this  real  preparation  in  any 
teacher  must  come  gradually  as  the  result  of  work  extending  over  a 
sufficient  period  to  develop  the  time  element  iu  edjxcaliow.    Otv^  ot 
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more  of  these  various  enterprises  is  often  sufficient,  however,  to  put 
a  good  and  experienced  teacher  into  real  touch  with  the  problem  and 
to  enable  him  greatly  to  extend  his  usefulness.  For  many  years  to 
come  they  will  be  an  important  means  of  providing  the  agriculture 
teachers  in  elementary  grades.  Even  if  they  should  eventually  cease 
to  be  important  means  of  preparing  teachers,  such  temporary 
agencies — much  improved  and  intensified — will  always  be  needed  to 
reestablish  teachers  in  the  faith  and  to  aid  them  in  keeping  alive  to 
the  progress  of  their  time. 

(a).-h3ummer  schools. 

The  vacation  school  probably  affords  the  best  means  of  aiding  the 
teacher  who  can  not  take  a  year  or  more  for  preparation.  These 
schools  are  of  two  orders:  (1)  those  connected  with  an  institution; 
(2)  those  held  by  State  departmtots  of  education,  being  in  the  nature 
of  prolonged  and  specialized  institutes.  If  a  person  devotes  himself 
to  mathematics,  language,  literature,  or  science  in  a  good  summer 
school  of  six  weeks'  duration  connected  with  an  institution,  he  is  able 
to  receive  a  year's  college  credit  for  it;  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  cover  similar  ground  in  agriculture,  if  the  subject  is  well 
taught.  The  summer  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  explicit 
and  concrete.  When  they  are  held  at  an  established  institution,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  the  facilities  that  have  been  collected  through 
years  of  effort.  They  are  also  dominated  by  the  teaching  spirit,  as 
most  of  the  students  are  themselves  teachers.  For  agriculture  teach- 
ing these  schools  may  be  very  effective,  because  they  come  at  a  season 
when  crops  are  growing.  Many  institutions  now  provide  summer 
schools  or  sessions  in  which  agricultural  and  kindred  subjects  are 
offered.  It  will  not  be  long  before  all  agricultural  colleges  will 
offer  such  work.  This  summer-school  work  in  agriculture  is  coming 
to  be  very  direct  and  practical.  The  University  of  Maine,  for  example, 
offers  a  five  weeks'  course  in  which  one  week  is  given  to  soils,  one  to 
plants,  one  to  animals,  one  to  birds  and  insects,  and  one  to  agricul- 
tural economics. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  departments  of  public  instruction  hold 
one  or  more  summer  schools  or  institutes  of  one  to  four  weeks,  called 
also  "  summer  normals  "  and  "  junior  normals,"  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers,  at  which  definite  agricultural  subjects  are  taught.  The 
college  of  agriculture  often  cooperates.  In  Minnesota,  for  example, 
about  thirty-five  summer  training  schools  are  held,  that  are  in  ses- 
sion from  four  to  six  weeks.  These  schools  are  supported  by  legisla- 
tive appropriations.  One  or  more  lecturers  are  employed  at  these 
schools  "  to  arouse  the  interest  of  teachers  in  the  subject  of  agriculture 
and  to  outline  simple  courses  of  work  that  can  be  carried  out  by  rural 
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teachers."  Other  States  follow  similar  plans.  One  difficulty  often 
reported  is  that  speakers  do  not  really  give  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, but  expand  on  the  beauties  of  country  life  and  on  the  means 
of  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm. 

*•  (b). — THE   REGULAR   TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  the  regular  brief  institutes  and  teachers' 
meetings,  held  throughout  the  year,  now  are  giving  much  attention  to 
agricultural  subjects,  most  often,  perhaps,  in  their  nature-study 
phases.  These  meetings  may  render  the  greatest  help  in  putting 
teachers  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  progress,  new  books,  and  new 
methods,  although  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  can 
never  of  themselves  give  teachers  sufficient  training  for  any  really 
effective  teaching  of  agriculture.  In  their  agricultural  work,  they 
are  yet  too  prone  to  emphasize  the  extraordinary,  the  semisensational, 
and  the  wonderful,  evidencing  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the 
exploitational  stage  of  our  agricultural  education  evolution.  The 
teacher  who  is  not  well  grounded  may  be  led  astray. 

(c). — LECTURES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  recent  movements  is  the  interchange  of 
speakers  between  teachers'  institutes  and  farmers'  institutes.  The 
agricultural  colleges  are  also  called  on  for  much  lecture  work  on  edu- 
cational topics;  this  is  good  both  for  the  people  and  the  college. 
Farmers  are  being  called  on  more  and  more  to  recite  their  experiences. 
The  farmers'  institute  organization  in  Illinois  has  been  able  to  create 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools,  being  regarded  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  the  most  powerful  agency  in  this  work.  In  other  States  the 
institutes  have  exerted  a  similar  effect  by  means  of  traveling  speakers. 
Such  work  not  only  establishes  a  point  of  view  in  the  people,  but  dis- 
covers the  promising  teachers  here  and  there  and  gives  them  courage 
and  support. 

(d). CORRESPONDENCE    AND    LEAFI.ET    WORK. 

This  class  of  work  has  now  assumed  large  proportions  in  some 
quarters,  and  has  fairly  passed  the  epoch  of  hostile  criticism,  although 
it  has  not  yet  passed  its  experimental  stage.  When  it  has  fully 
passed  this  stage,  much  of  its  spontaneity  and  usefulness  will  have 
ceased.  The  correspondence  and  leaflet  method  does  not  make  as 
strong  impression  on  the  teacher  as  good  summer  school  work  or 
other  means  of  direct  personal  contact  with  a  good  teacher;  but  it 
is  most  effective  in  arousing  a  sentiment  for  better  things,  and 
it  may  be  very  useful  to  the  individual  teacher  who  wants  to  work 
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at  his  problem  quietly  and  resourcefully.  It  produces  the  maximum 
result  at  the  minimum  expense.  Various  clubs  are  organized,  and 
crop-growing  and  exhibition  contests  are  arranged.  Combined  with 
an  organized  lecture  system  and  visitation  system,  it  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  single  engine  to  aid  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and 
related  subjects  in  the  rural  schools.  Its  greatest  danger  is  its  tend- 
ency to  hold  too  many  names  on  the  lists,  thereby  limiting  its  use- 
fulness to  each  one.  One  of  its  greatest  faults  has  been  the  issuing 
of  publications  that  are  too  technical  and  too  dryly  agricultural. 
On  the  whole,  no  other  agency  has  placed  so  many  real  helps  before 
the  teacher. 

(e). — SHORT   COURSES   IN   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  long  been  giving  brief 
courses  for  farm  youth.  They  are  now  beginning  to  adapt  some  of 
this  instruction  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
demand  for  such  adaptation  will  increase.  Some  of  the  colleges  are 
offering  courses  of  one  and  two  years'  duration,  but  these  partake 
of  the  nature  of  real  normal  departments  and  may  be  considered  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper. 

In  two  or  three  States  spring  schools  are  held  at  the  agricultural 
college.  The  schedule  of  such  a  school  given  by  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  as  follows: 

Four  weeks'  spring  normal  agricultural  courses, 

[Twenty-four  hours  per  week;   total,  88  periods.] 

Periods. 

Animal    husbandry 8 

Dairying  8 

Horticulture  and  floriculture 8 

Soils  and  farm  crops 8 

Bacteriology  2 

Physiology  and  hygiene 4 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Plant   studies 5 

Animal  studies 4 

Insect  studies 4 

Common  branches:  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading,  and  history. _  20 

Methods  of  teaching 10 

School  sanitation 1 

(f). — PERIPATETIC  TEACHERS. 

Following  the  city  school  plan  of  having  a  visiting  teacher  of  music 
or  manual  training,  some  places  have  adopted  a  similar  plan  for  rural 
schools.  One  teacher  can  visit  several  schools,  either  giving  the  in- 
struction himself,  or,  what  is  better,  supervising  and  directing  the 
work  of  a  teacher  in  each  school.    The  former  phase  (the  peripatetic 
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teacher  doing  all  the  teaching)  may  be  worth  the  while  in  starting 
the  new  education,  or  in  the  lack  of  teachers.  The  second  phase  (the 
directing  of  other  teachers)  is  very  effective  when  the  individual 
teachers  are  not  themselves  expert,  and  it  should  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  teacher.  This  plan  has  been  tried  in  Canada,  and  one 
teacher  there  writes : 

The  teacher  must  be  trained,  and  it  may  be  by  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
8Chool  or  an  agricultural  college,  or  by  a  director  or  supervisor  of  nature  study. 
I  think  the  last  way  is  a  good  one.  It  Improves  the  instruction  in  the  school 
at  the  same  time  that  the  teacher  is  being  trained,  and  many  teachers  think 
they  can  learn  to  better  advantage  in  a  school  of  their  own  than  at  a  normal 
school.  Of  course,  normal  training  should  come  first,  and  further  training  in 
nature  study  can  be  given  the  teacher  while  at  her  work,  by  a  director  of 
nature  study;  but  this  director  should  be  an  educator  and  not  a  mere  special-" 
ist  in  some  branch  of  natural  science. 

In  some  places  it  may  be  possible  for  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a 
high  school  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  agriculture  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  region.  If  he  is  himself  well  trained,  he 
should  be  able  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  putting  the  other  teachers 
on  their  feet. 

(g). — UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICTTLTITRE. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
distinctly  educational  and  is  of  great  value  to  teachers ;  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations-  maintains  an  organization  to  aid  schools, 
colleges,  and  teachers  in  their  pedagogical  work.  This  Office  is  able 
often  to  send  speakers  to  teachers'  institutes  and  elsewhere ;  it  main- 
tains a  large  correspondence  with  school  men ;  it  publishes  bulletins  of 
information  and  advice  on  school  gardening  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing; it  collects  data  on  both  foreign  and  American  school  work  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the  state  of  agricul- 
tural education ;  and  in  general  it  lends  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
those  in  need  of  it. 

(2).— THE   TRAINING   OP   NEW   TEACHERS. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  question  before  us — where  the  agriculture 
teachers  of  the  future  are  to  be  prepared. 

Seven  types  of  institutions  or  organizations  are  now  beginning  to 
train  teachers  for  agriculture:  (a)  State  normal  schools;  (&)  local 
normal  schools;  (c)  high  schools  and  training  classes;  (d)  separate 
agricultural  schools;  {e)  special  detached  foundations  for  industrial 
work;  (/)  education  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  and 
teachers'  colleges;  (g)  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  report  to  make  any  full  discussion  of  these  categories,  unless  per- 
haps the  last  one,  but  only  to  indicate  what  seems  to  V)e  \\ie^  Tf\Qi^ 
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promising  field  for  each  group  of  institutions.  The  agencies  com- 
prised in  the  above  categories  are  not  always  distinct  from  some  of 
those  that  aim  chiefly  to  aid  the  present-day  teachers  (see  page  25). 
These  two  groups  merge,  some  of  the  shorter-course  agencies  often 
being  conducted  by  the  organizations  mentioned  in  the  present  list. 
The  purpose  of  the  division  into  the  two  groups,  however,  is  not  to 
classify  organizations  or  agencies,  but  to  clarify  the  discussion  by 
calling  attention  to  the  two  main  lines  of  effort.  In  general,  an  or- 
ganization that  maintains  a  continuous  course  of  work  for  at  least  one 
school  year  is  placed  in  this  second  group.  It  is  not  the  object,  in 
either  of  these  groups,  to  make  ft  complete  list  of  the  subclasses  of  in- 
stitutions or  organizations,  but  only  to  indicate  the  leading  types.  It 
may  probably  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  end  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools,  special 
industrial  schools,  and  normal  schools  can  be  secured  only  in  some 
kind  of  professional  institution  organized  for  the  training  of  teachers ; 
but  the  serious  work  of  training  teachers  for  agriculture  in  the 
schools  is  only  begun  here  and  there,  and  adequate  systems  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out. 

(a). — STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Nearly  all  the  correspondents  who  have  contributed  suggestions 
to  this  report  express  the  opinion  that  the  regular  normal  schools 
should  train  teachers  for  agriculture.  Theoretically  this  may  be 
true,  but  the  normal  schools,  as  other  institutions,  face  the  practi- 
cal conditions  under  which  they  exist.  In  a  western  State  where 
cities  are  few  and  small,  where  agriculture  is  the  dominant  industry, 
and  where  normal  schools  are  new,  the  educational  problem  is  very 
different  from  what  may  obtain  in  one  of  the  easternmost  States. 
In  the  Eastern  States  the  normal  schools  are  taxed  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity to  supply  teachers  for  the  cities;  the  cities  pay  good  wages 
for  teachers;  the  normal  schools  are  likely  to  be  located  in  cities  and 
without  farm  land;  their  energies  are  consumed  in  a  line  of  work 
for  which  they  have  become  adapted  by  years  of  effort.  In  such 
cases  good  agricultural  work  can  not  be  added  without  a  new  and 
radical  type  of  extension  of  the  school;  and  it  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  make  such  extension 
or  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  training  school  elsewhere.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, also,  whether  the  normal  method,  as  developed  in  som§  of  these 
schools,  is  sufficiently  elastic  and  adaptable  to  render  good  agriculture 
teaching  possible.  At  all  events,  one  can  not  look  to  all  the  exist- 
ing normal  schools  in  the  older  States,  or  even  to  any  considerable 
part  of  them,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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• 

In  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  newer  States  many  of  the  normal 
schools  are  beginning  to  train  in  agricultural  subjects.  Heretofore 
the  courses  in  these  subjects  have  been  largely  adjuncts  to  the  nat- 
ural science  teaching,  but  the  work  is  now  being  differentiated.  In 
Georgia  it  is  expected  that  the  State  normal  school  will  train  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  the  elementary  schools.  "  No  one  is  given  a  di- 
ploma who  does  not  take  the  prescribed  work  in  agriculture.  There 
is  a  regular  professor  of  agriculture  and  he  has  about  20  acres  under 
cultivation."  Such  courses,  the  correspondent  thinks,  "  will  assure 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary « 
schools."  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  regular  State  normal 
schools,  particularly  in  thickly  settled  States,  will  probably  train 
teachers  for  graded  town  and  city  schools  rather  than  for  elemen- 
tary rural  schools.  Public  pressure  may  force  such  of  them  as  are 
most  advantageously  situated  to  establish  special  courses  or  classes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
agricultural  colleges  have  been  obliged  to  organize  short  courses 
for  farm  youth. 

In  some  States  a  special  effort  is  made  to  interest  the  country  boys 
and  girls  in  the  normal-school  training.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
law  was  passed  in  1905,  called  the  "  Normal  school  scholarship  law," 
which  provides  that  one  pupil  from  each  township  in  the  State,  se- 
lected by  competitive  examination,  shall  annually  be  awkrded  free 
tuition  in  one  of  the  five  State  normal  schools  for  four  vears.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  each,  of  the  1,887  townships  of  Illinois  to  have 
in  the  normal  schools  four  pupils  who  at  any  one  time  are  taking*  ad- 
vantage of  these  scholarships.  These  boys  and  girls  are  from  the 
common  schools,  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  and,  as  the  law  is  now 
working,  95  per  cent  of  them  come  from  the  country  districts.  Hav- 
ing been  born  and  bred  on  the  farm,  they  are  familiar  with  farm  con- 
ditions, and  have  sense  experience  of  farm  life.  These  person^  go 
into  the  normal  schools  for  one  term,  two  terms,  or  a  year  of  work, 
and  then  return  to  teach  in  the  country  schools,  coming  again,  it  may 
be,  to  the  normal  school  to  do  further  work.  It  is  expected  that  this 
plan  will  supply  many  energized  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

(b). — LOCAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  inability  of  the  regular  normal  schools  to  supply  teachers  for 
rural  elementary  work  has  led  to  the  establishing  of  county  and  other 
normal  schools.  In  Wisconsin  there  are  sixteen  county  institu- 
tions, and  four  more  in  process  of  organization.  The  sole  purpose 
of  these  Wisconsin  schools  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  communi- 
ties.   The  diploma  is  a  three-year  certificate,  permitting  the  holder 
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to  teach  for  that  length  of  time  in  the  rural  or  ungraded  schools. 
These  certificates  may  be  renewed  for  another  three  years,  provided 
the  holder  can  give  evidence  of  having  taught  succe^ssfuUy.  The 
Dunn  County  Normal  School,  one  of  the  first  to  be  established,  has 
been  in  operation  for  eight  years,  aiA  it  is  reported  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  rural  school  iii  the  county  that  is  not  taught  by  its  grad- 
uates. It  is  apparently  only  a  question  of  time  and  legislative  action 
before  practically  all  the  counties  of  the  State  will  have  such  schools. 
The  Wisconsin  county  normal  or  training  schools  are  among  the 
best  institutions  yet  developed  in  this  country  for  the  direct  training 
of  teachers  for  local  rural  schools.  They  are  organized  for  a  specific 
purpose.  The  salaries  are  now  as  good  as  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
In  Menomonie,  Wausau,  and  Marinette  the  county  normal  school  is 
in  the  same  building  with  the  county  agricultural  school;  the  in- 
structor in  agriculture  in  the  latter  school  takes  the  normal  school 
students  for  work  in  agriculture,  and  the  normal  school  reciprocates 
by  giving  an  equivalent  amount  of  academic  work  to  the  agricultural 
students.  This  tends  to  set  a  standard  for  the  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion in  such  other  normal  schools  as  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  direct  connection  with  a  school  of  agriculture.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  is  now  two  years,  or  high  school  graduates  may 
take  a  one-year  course.  A  well-known  educator  of  Wisconsin  writes 
that  "  the  schools  have  so  thoroughly  approved  themselves  to  school 
officials  and  to  the  public  generally  in  the  counties  where  they  have 
been  in  existence  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  get  a 
position  in  the  counties  where  these  schools  are  located  who  has  not 
had  at  least  the  work  which  the  training  offers."  The  work  in  agri- 
culture in  these  normal  schools  is  as  yet  not  large,  but  it  will  increase. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Richland  County  Training  School  is  here 
given  as  an  illustration  of  the  content  of  the  work,  as  all  these  schools 
have  similar  curricula : 


First  year. 


FIR8T    QUAUTEB  : 

Algebra. 

Agriculture. 

Grammar. 

Primary  reading  and  orthoepy. 

Second  Quabtek: 

Algebra. 

Political  geography. 
Composition. 
Expressive  reading. 


Third  Quarteb  : 

Algebra. 

English   history. 
Primary   constructive   work. 
Expressive    reading. 

Fourth  Quarter  : 

Arithmetic. 

United  States  history. 
Spelling  and  penmanship. 
Literary  reading. 
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Second  year  of  the  two-year  course,  or  the  one-year  course  for  those  prepared 

to  take  it. 


F1B8T  Qdabteb: 
Arithmetic. 
I>rawlDg. 

Reading  and  orthoepy. 
Physical  geography. 
Psychology  and  pedagogy. 

Second  Qcarteb  : 
Arithmetic. 
Grammar. 
Literature. 
Political  geography. 
Methods. 


Thibd  Quabteb: 

United  States  history. 
Composition. 
Literature. 
Physiology. 
Practice  teaching. 

FODBTH  Quabteb  : 

United  States  history. 

Constitutions. 

School  management  and  spelling. 

Agriculture. 

Practice  teaching. 


After  having  taught  in  a  rural  school  for  a  time,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  graduates  who  desire  to  continue  to  teach 
will  enter  State  normal  schools  or  other  institutions,  and  prepare  for 
city  school  work.  The  rural  schools  do  not  yet  offer  sufficient  attrac- 
tions to  secure  well-prepared  teachers  for  a  long  tenure. 

(c). — HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    TRAINING    CLASSES. 

It  is  often  urged  that  high  schools  give  instruction  in  agriculture 
as  a  part  of  their  general  course  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers 
in  the  subject.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  should 
really  look  to  the  ordinary  graduates  of  high  schools  for  rural 
teachers.  It  requires  more  than  the  usual  maturity,  and  considerable 
experience  in  affairs,  to  handle  a  rural  elementary  school  effectively ; 
and  if  a  direct  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  farming  constituency 
on  the  basis  of  agricultural  work  in  the  school,  the  teacher  must  be 
.sure  of  his  practical  ground.  Again,  the  high  schools  are  not  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  are  not  organized  for  normal  work.  The 
teachers  that  may  be  expected  from  them  are  mostly  women.  Agri- 
culture should  be  introduced  into  the  high  school  for  its  educational 
value.  It  will  then  constitute  a  good  ground  work  for  later  training 
in  education  in  a  training  class  or  elsewhere. 

Another  means  of  fitting  teachers  for  rural  elementary  schools 
is  in  training  classes  developed  in  high  schools  or  other  institutions. 
These  agencies  have  been  widely  adopted,  but  opinion  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate value  seems  to  be  divided.  They  are  usually  organized  specially 
to  meet  rural  school  conditions.  They  are  conmionly  connected  with 
an  accepted  high  school.  The  course  of  study  covers  one  year  or 
more.  The  students  may  or  may  not  be  high  school  graduates. 
Usually  the  work  covers  the  elementary  syllabus  of  the  State,  and 
this  syllabus  may  contain  agriculture.  The  successful  completion 
of  the  course  certifies  the  student  to  teach  in  certain  of  the  schools. 
Agriculture  is  often  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  these 
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classes.  In  Michigan  "elementary  agriculture"  is  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year's  course  in  the  "  County  normal  training  classes." 
In  Nebraska  a  very  full  two-semester  course  in  agriculture,  with 
laboratory  work,  is  provided  for  "  Normal  training  in  high  schools." 
This  normal  training  in  Nebraska  is  given  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  "  Credit  for  such  training  shall  be  given  upon  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  normal  training  and  the 
regular  high  school  course  of  study." 

A  canvass  of  an  apparently  representative  high  school  training 
class  in  one  State  showed  four  members  to  be  high  school  graduates 
and  nine  to  have  had  considerable  high  school  work.  Six  of  them- 
were  from  farms  and  considered  themselves  to  be  fairly  well  qualified 
to  teach  some  of  the  subjects  relating  to  farming.  The  ages  ranged 
from  17  to  22,  the  average  being  19.     All  were  women. 

A  further  inquiry  in  the  same  State  showed  that  345  out  of  470 
training  class  students  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  on  the  farm.  Of 
this  number,  322  considered  themselves  capable  of  teaching  agricul- 
ture, but  it  should  be  said  that  agriculture  teaching  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  practically  in  that  State.  The  ages  of  these  students, 
nearly  all  women,  range  from  17  to  34  years,  the  average  being  21 
years. 

No  general  opinion  can  be  expressed  on  the  efficiency  of  training 
class  work  in  the  fitting  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture,  for  every- 
thing depends  on  the  organization  of  the  enterprise,  the  safeguards 
thrown  about  it,  the  age,  experience,  and  qualifications  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  extent  of  the  agricultural  work,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  taught.  These  classes,  of  one  kind  and  another,  are  now  sending 
out  very  many  teachers  to  the  rural  schools.  Their  great  handicap 
is  that  they  themselves  can  not  secure  teachers  properly  qualified  to 
^ve  instruction  in  agriculture.  No  real  preparation  of  training 
class  students  to  teach  the  agriculture  of  a  syllabus  can  be  expected 
unless  the  teacher  of  the  class  has  himself  had  good  preparation  in 
the  subject. 

(d). — ^SEPARATE   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  county  and  other  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science 
that  have  lately  been  organized  have  thus  far  confined  their  energies 
to  regular  agricultural  or  industrial  work;  but  many  persons  expect 
that  they  will  also  become  important  centers  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  If  they  enter  this 
field,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  alienating 
their  regular  farming  support,  unless  they  can  command  more  re- 
sources than  are  now  in  sight.  These  schools  are  organized  chiefly 
to  supply  a  direct  agricultural  need.  It  will  require  considerable 
increase  in  funds  if  they  hold  this  field  and  also  enter  another.    It 
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is  expected  that  these  schools,  of  all  others,  will  send  youth  directly 
back  to  the  farms.  In  Wisconsin,  where  there  has  been  experience  in 
both  agricultural  and  normal  work,  the  two  functions  are  separated ; 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  result  for  all  States. 

(e). — SPECIAL   FOUNDATIONS. 

Various  institutions  on  private  or  semiprivate  foundations,  and 
not  a  regular  part  of  public  school  enterprises,  offer  facilities  for 
teachers  to  prepare  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects.  A  marked 
example  of  this  group  is  the  Macdonald  Institute  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Canada.  "  Its  equipment  and  accom- 
modation is  ample  to  furnish  long  and  short  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics, nature  study,  and  manual  training — the  last  two  for  teachers, 
male  and  female,  and  the  home  economics  for  farmers'  daughters 
and  other  young  women  who  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice 
of  cooking,  ventilation,  general  housekeeping,  laundry  work,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  home  decoration,  etc."  Summer  courses  are 
provided  at  Guelph ;  also  a  one-year  normal  course  "  to  provide  in- 
structors fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  nature  study  and  school  gar- 
dens in  a  group  of  rural  schools,  in  a  large  consolidated  school,  or 
in  an  agricultural  high  school."  The  new  Macdonald  College,  near 
Montreal,  will  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  teaching  of  country 
life  subjects. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia  (a 
parental  type  of  others  in  the  South),  provides  normal  training  for 
negroes  and  Indians.  The  year  for  agricultural  students  is  twelve 
months,  with  a  vacation  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  only.  At  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  class-room  work  stops,  but  each  student  is  given 
work  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  department,  where  he  can  get 
experience  in  planning  and  directing  labor  and  field  operations  and 
in  assuming  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  he  is  given  instruction 
in  the  best  methods  of  managing  labor.  Actual  class-room  work 
imder  normal  methods,  and  practical  field  work,  seem  to  fill  a  great 
need  in  fitting  the  students  for  teaching  what  they  have  acquired  in 
the  class  room. 

Students  of  Hampton  who  design  to  teach  receive,  before  being  . 
graduated,  four  months'  instruction  in  psychology  and  the  principles 
of  teaching,  four  hours  per  week,  and  i^so  engage  for  four  months  in 
actual  teaching  in  the  class  room.  The  student  teaches  all  of  the 
common  school  subjects  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  A  large  school 
garden  affords  opportunity  for  the  teacher  students  to  work  with 
children  in  the  open  during  April,  May,  October,  and  part  of  Novem- 
ber. For  the  winter  season,  an  indoor  cfourse  in  nature  study  and 
agriculture  supplements  the  outdoor  work.    Post-graduate  students 
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receive  two  months'  training  in  teaching  classes  in  the  training  school. 
These  students  teach  agriculture  and  elementary  science.  They  plan 
their  lessons^  teach  children  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  conduct  field 
trips. 

(f). — ^EDUCATION   DEPARTMENTS   AND   TEACHERS'   COLLEGES. 

Much  is  to  be  expected  of  schools  and  departments  of  education 
in  universities  in  the  preparing  of  teachers  for  the  higher  ranges  of 
public  school  teaching  in  agriculture.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
a  college  or  department  of  agriculture  is  comprised  in  the  same 
university.  In  such  case  a  four-year  course  can  be  assembled,  involv- 
ing two  years  of  sound  general  scientific  study,  followed  by  two  years 
in  which  the  study  of  agriculture  and  related  subjects  is  combined 
with  training  in  education,  all  having  special  reference  to  high  school 
and  normal  school  problems.  This  would  involve  the  modification 
of  some  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the  agricultural  departments, 
or,  preferably,  new  courses  in  them  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
teachers.  Professional  schools  of  education  that  do  not  have  regular 
agricultural  connection  may  well  cooperate  with  a  neighboring  col- 
lege of  agriculture  by  incorporating  a  year,  more  or  less,  of  the  work 
of  such  college  as  a  part  of  its  own  course  of  study  for  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  specially  for  agriculture  teaching.  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University  in  this  way  catalogues  certain  courses 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  Teachers  College  in  respect  to  the 
cooperation  mentioned  above  (1908) : 

Agriculture  in  high  schools, — The  rapid  development  of  agricultural  Instmc- 
tion  in  many  public  schools  is  creating  a  demand  for  specially  trained  teachers. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  school  officers  that  for  such  instruction  there 
is  need  of  teachers  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  general  sciences, 
biology,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  agriculture,  and  also  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  education.  Many  agricultural  colleges  give  the  subject-matter  which 
is  needed,  but  they  do  not  deal  with  the  educational  applications.  In  order  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  college  with  those  of  a  strictly  educa- 
tional Institution  a  plan  of  cooperation  has  been  arranged  between  Teachers 
College  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  whereby  students 
preparing  for  special  work  as  teachers  of  agriculture  may  take  the  appropriate 
courses  In  the  science  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University  (especially  principles 
of  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  animal  husbandry)  and  then  study  the  educa- 
tional problems  at  Teachers  College. 

As  already,  stated,  it  is  de8ira\>le  that  agriculture  should  be  combined  with 
nature  study  and  biology,  or  with  nature  study  and  physical  science.  Such 
combinations  may  be  made  by  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  at  Teachers  College.  The  Intimate  relation  of  elementary  agriculture 
to  biology  and  nature  study  makes  it  desirable  that  their  educational  aspects 
should  be  Involved  In  the  same  courses.  Hence  the  student  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  will  arrange  a  course  at  Teachers  College  as  suggested 
above  tor  biology  and  nature  study;  but  having  had  previous  special  work  in 
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the  subject-matter  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  or  elsewhere,  the  Indi- 
Tidual  work,  such  as  preparation  of  papers  and  theses,  will  in  the  educational 
course  be  centered  around  problems  of  agricultural  teaching. 

Approved  courses  in  the  science  of  agriculture  taken  in  agricultural  colleges 
other  than  Cornell  will  be  credited  at  Teachers  College. 

In  the  University  of  Missouri  the  Teachers'  College  utilizes  courses 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  teachers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves 
for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  These  courses  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  are  in  the  main  distinct  from  the  regular  agri- 
culture courses,  and  are  designed  primarily  for  teachers.  Credits 
are  given  for  the  work  only  to  students  in  the  Teachers'  College  who 
are  expecting  to  be  teachers.  In  addition,  for  the  university  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  sufficient  of  this  elementary  work  for  teachers 
and  who  have  also  the  requisite  preparation  in  the  natural  sciences, 
provision  is  made  for  electing  and  receiving  credit  for  some  of  the 
technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  which  are  given  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  A  good  many  teachers  in  the  Teachers' 
College  are  enrolling  regularly  in  these  courses  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  some  of  them  later  elect  the  more  technical  courses 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  order  still  further  to  increase  their 
training  in  agricultural  subjects  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 

Speaking  of  their  various  experiences  in  aiding  teachers  to  handle 
agricultural  work,  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Missouri  writes  as 
follows : 

In  my  Judgment  the  most  effective  results  In  proportion  to  the  energy  ex- 
pended have  been  secured  through  the  courses  offered  to  teachers  in  the 
university.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  teachers  who  take  agriculture  regularly 
in  the  university  courses  do  not  themselves  teach  directly  In  the  country 
schools,  but  in  the  better  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  smaller  towns  surrounded 
by  good  farming  communities.  These  teachers  In  the  high  schools  have  the 
training  of  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  teach  In  the  country  sch9ols 
later,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  teacher  who  takes  our  regular  uni- 
versity courses  in  agriculture  reaches  with  this  teaching  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  go  out  Into  the  country  schools  as  teachers.  A 
good  many  schools  of  this  State  arc  teaching  agriculture  and  kindred  sub- 
jects in  one  way  or  another.  Many  of  them  are  correlating  the  work  with 
geography,  with  language,  and  even  sometimes  with  other  subjects  In  the 
schools,  through  the  aid  of  school  gardens  or  school  plantings,  and  by  a  study 
of  the  material  with  which  the  pupils  come  In  contact  at  their  homes.  In  ad- 
dition to  correlating  the  work  with  other  subjects,  some  of  the  schools  give 
regular  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

(g). COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are  now  beginning  to  devise  means  of  ex- 
tending their  efforts  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture.  This 
movement  is  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  field  of  practical  ped- 
agogy that  it  may  now  be  separately  discussed  in  a  final  cVui\)t«c» 


PART  III.— THE  GENERAL  OUTLOOK,  AND  THE  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF  NORMAL  WORK  IN  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  look  at  the  demand  that  is  arising  for 
teachers  in  agriculture  of  a  public  school  grade,  and  we  have  reviewed 
the  main  types  of  agencies  that  promise  to  aid  us  in  supplying  these 
teachers.  We  may  now  throw  these  normal  agencies  into  something 
like  a  classified  system,  and  indicate  the  main  lines  of  a  rational  pro- 
cedure. 

1.  The  elementary  schools  demand  general  teaching.  Not  much 
that  is  named  agriculture  is  possible  with  the  pupils  of  elementary 
school  age,  but  nature  study  and  the  industrial  spirit  should  constitute 
the  foundation  of  their  work.  The  district  rural  schools  are  ele- 
mentary schools.  They  pay  small  wages  and  offer  few  attractions  to 
teachers.  For  the  most  part  they  are  able  to  secure  the  services  only 
of  those  persons  who  are  on  the  way  to  other  employment.  Their 
teachers  are  mostly  women.  Until  these  conditions  change,  the  rural 
schools  must  draw  their  teachers  chiefly  from  the  region  of  the  high 
schools.  IMienever  good  science  work  is  an  important  part  of  the 
high  school  course  of  study,  and  particularly  when  good  agriculture 
teaching  is  also  introduced  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  a 
training  class  in  connection  therewith  and  requiring  a  high  school 
diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  work  should  be  able  to  make 
great  progress  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 
Some  of  the  teachers  for  the  grades  will  be  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  do  not  complete  normal  school  courses,  and  some  States 
or  counties  may  provide  special  means  of  training  such  teachers  by  or- 
ganizing normal  school  work  below  the  regular  normal  school  grade. 
In  the  end  special  local  means  or  institutions  must  be  provided  for 
the  training  of  these  teachers,  and  it  is  time  that  this  were  recognized. 
At  present,  however,  it  may  be  repeated,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  sec- 
ondary school  region  to  train  the  teachers  for  the  elementary  region. 

2.  The  teachers  who  are  to  train  these  elementary  teachers  must 
themselves  be  trained.  They  must  have  real  preparation,  if  the  agri- 
culture teaching  is  to  be  of  permanent  value ;  they  can  not  be  trained 
in  the  common  teachers'  institutes  or  by  other  mere  short  cuts.  The 
teachers  of  this  secondary  normal  work  must  be  trained  in  institutions 
where  genuine  agriculture  is  established;  some  of  the  State  normal 
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schools  may  provide  this  work ;  some  of  the  special  separate  schools 
of  agriculture  may  provide  it ;  some  of  the  education  departments  or 
teachcFs'  colleges  in  association  with  agricultural  departments  of 
higher  institutions  may  provide  it;  the  agricultural  colleges  will  be 
obliged  to  provide  it.  The  best  trained  and  best  adapted  of  the 
graduates  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  however,  will  find  better 
openings  than  most  schools  of  the  secondary  region  are  at  present  will- 
ing to  pay.  The  preparation  of  such  teachers  should  include  general 
scholarship  and  training  in  the  principles  of  education,  as  well  as 
specialized  scholarship  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial  work,  and 
also  sufficient  hand  practice  outdoors  and  indoors  to  give  them  com- 
mand of  the  technique  of  instruction. 

3.  If  the  regular  agriculture  teachers  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
teachers  of  secondary  training  classes  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  State 
normal  schools,  then  these  normal  school  teachers  must  themselves 
be  trained  in  agriculture.  Their  training  must  be  more  than  can  be 
secured  in  the  normal  school  itself.  They  may  be  trained  in  educa- 
tion departments  of  universities  and  in  teachers'  colleges,  provided 
always  that  these  institutions  are  associated  with  real  agricultural 
work,  such  as  is  possible  in  an  agricultural  college;  or  they  may  be 
trained  in  the  agricultural  college  itself. 

4.  The  agricultural  college  necessarily  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
system.  It  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  must  provide  the 
leaders. 

The  body  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  that  is  comprised  under 
the  modem  word  "  agriculture  "  is  of  such  vast  range,  the  subjects 
are  so  numerous  and  so  difficult,  the  equipment  required  to  teach  it 
is  so  large  and  so  expensive,  that  only  such  institutions  as  are  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  subject  can  understand  it  or  properly  represent 
it.  These  institutions  express  a  great  phase  of  our  national  life. 
More  than  any  other  institutions  they  stand  for  the  very  democracy 
and  nativeness  of  education,  for  their  purpose  is  nothing  less  than 
to  reach  the  last  man  on  the  last  farm  by  means  of  the  very  things  by 
which  that  man  lives. 

It  is  good  to  have  seen  these  colleges  of  agriculture  gradually 
emerge  and  then  enlarge  their  territory,  quietly  annexing  this  subject 
and  that,  until  they  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  social  and  spir- 
itual forces  of  the  day.  They  have  not  yet  developed  a  pride  of 
education,  and  they  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  the  territory  that 
they  will  annex.  It  may  be  found,  in  good  time,  that  they  have 
forced  new  standards  of  education.  These  colleges  will  now  add 
normal  departments  and  they  will  attract  the  teaching  type  of  mind. 
The  graduates  of  these  departments  will  supply  some  of  the  normal 
schools;  some  of  the  high  schools;  some  of  the  training  classes  and 
special  normal  organizations ;  and  what  they  give  will  be  passed  on 
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from  school  to  school  and  grade  to  grade,  until  it  fertilizes  the  whole 
enterprise.  This  is  not  at  all  a  mere  visionary  outlook,  and  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  agricultural  coUegies  are  the  only  teaching 
institutions  that  are  in  possession,  at  first  hand,  of  the  essential  facts 
of  rational  agriculture. 

A  number  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  have  already  undertaken 
to  develop  teachers'  courses,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  education  departments  of  the  universities  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Congress  has  also  given  them  a  direct  opportu- 
nity to  establish  such  work  in  a  provision  of  the  Nelson  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1907-8 :  "  Said  colleges  may 
use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special 
preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts." 

The  Nelson  amendment  provides,  when  it  shall  have  matured,  for  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  annually  to  the  land-grant  colleges  of  each 
State.  This  is  the  only  national  appropriation  that  specifically  recog- 
nizes this  particular  kind  of  college  work.  This  fund  will  afford  an 
unexcelled  opportunity  for  some  of  the  stronger  institutions  to  estab- 
lish a  department  or  school  in  which  persons  shall  be  trained  directly 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  public 
schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  established  in  1907  a  de- 
partment of  agricultural  education,  with  a  professorship.  W.  R. 
Hart,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  Nebr.,  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  department.  This  department  is  organized  under 
a  State  law  that  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000.  This  law 
originated  from  a  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
on  industrial  and  technical  education,  in  1906.  (The  report  of  this 
commission  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  industrial 
education.)  The  first  move  was  the  organizing  of  a  summer  school 
of  agriculture  of  four  weeks,  which  had  an  attendance  of  considerably 
more  than  two  hundred.  Following  is  a  course  of  instruction  for 
the  year  1908-9  : 

1.  The  meaning  of  education,  dealing  with  tlie  biological  and  psycliological 
aspects  of  the  processes  of  learning. 

2.  Vocational  education,  being  chiefly  historical.    This  is  given  in  1007-8. 

3.  Methods  in  agricultural  education. 

4.  Heminar,  a  study  of  problems  in  agricultural  education. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  an  in- 
structor in  secondary  school  agriculture,  D.  O.  Barto,  an  experienced 
school-teacher  and  a  graduate  of  the  college,  who  ior  Ivfo  \^^\:^\v^^ 
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been  employed  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  question  of  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  public  schools.  He  visits  farmers'  institutes  and 
teachers'  institutes,  freely  discussing  these  questions,  and  offers  two 
courses  of  instruction  during  the  university  year.  One  of  these 
courses  is  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
other  to  train  them  for  the  grades.  These  courses  are  repeated  in  the 
summer  session.  The  particular  courses  offered  in  1907-8  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Principles  and  methods  of  high  school  agriculture, — This  course,  designed 
for  students  who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years'  work  In  agriculture,  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  considering  what  features  of  agricultural  science  are  best 
adapted  to  high  school  conditions,  the  best  order  and  methods  of  their  pres- 
entation, how  to  suit  the  course  and  instruction  to  the  special  interests  and 
needs  of  each  school  community,  what  laboratory  work  shall  be  given,  what 
apparatus  may  be  used,  what  field  experiments  can  be  planned  and  executed. 

2.  Elementary  agriculture. — This  course  is  for  those  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  especially  for  teachers  of  science,  but  who 
have  had  no  work  in  agriculture.  A  study  of  the  soil,  its  origin,  nature,  func- 
tions, properties,  and  classification ;  problems  of  temperature,  aeration,  control 
of  moisture ;  enrichment  and  impoverishment  of  the  soil ;  the  plant,  how  it  feeds 
and  grows,  its  modes  of  reproduction,  factors  in  crop  production,  rotation,  value 
and  use  of  legumes,  selection  and  testing  of  seed,  their  types  and  breeds,  care 
and  management;  dairying,  production  of  milk,  testing  and  care  of  milk;  farm 
plans,  farm  machinery;  economics  of  agriculture. 

3.  Farmers*  institute  management, — A  study  of  the  farmers*  institutes  as  a 
factor  in  our  system  of  public  education.  This  course  is  designed  to  set  forth 
principles  underlying  the  organization  and  conduct  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
agricultural  associations  and  to  systematize  into  definite  lines  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  college  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  render  more  distinct  service 
In  Institute  and  agricultural  associations.  Lectures;  assigned  readings  and 
parliamentary  practice. 

NEW   YORK   STATE   CX)LLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity a  two-years'  normal  course  in  nature  study,  leading  to  regular 
academic  credits,  was  organized  in  1903,  and  this  is  now  known  as 
a  normal  department,  with  six  persons  giving  instruction.  This 
organization  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  nature  study  and  other 
extension  enterprise  that  has  been  under  way  in  the  institution  for 
many  years.  Summer  schools  of  nature  study  were  held  in  1899  and 
1900.  A  regular  summer  session  is  in  process  of  organization.  A 
rural  schoolhouse,  accommodating  thirty  pupils  and  provided  with 
workroom  and  located  in  a  school  garden,  is  part  of  the  equipment. 
Following  is  the  course  of  study  for  1907-8 : 

This  course  is  organized  to  help  persons  who  expect  to  teach  nature  study 
and  country-life  subjects  in  the  public  schools.     Persons  actually  engaged  in 
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teaching  and  also  all  persons  in  the  university  who  signify  their  intention  to 
teach  are  eligible.  A  certificate  will  be  given  on  the  completion  of  sixty  hours 
in  the  courses  prescribed  below,  together  with  such  other  work  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  as  may  be  approved  by  the  director.  Designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents to  teach  elementary  agriculture.  Practice  work  is  given  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ithaca. 


7IB8T  TEAR. 


Botany 

Botany 

Inveftdt>rate  zoology 

Vertebrate  zoology 

Entomology 

Physical  geography 

Chemistry 

Nature  study 

Nature  study 


Elective,  at  least  two-thirds  agriculture 

SECOND  TEAS. 

Vertebrate  zocriogy 

Botany 

Entomology - 

SoOs 

Farm  crops 

Nature  study _ 

Nature  study 


Etoettve,  at  least  two-thirds  agriculture. 


No.  of 
course. 


I 


1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

185 

91 

94 


0 

6 

15 

IDl 

111 

92 

98 


First 
term. 


3 


2 
2 


3 
3 
3 


15 
0-2 


3 
8 


2 


11 
4-7 


Second 
term. 


1 
2 


3 
8 


11 
4-7 


3 
2 
3 

'3 
I 


12 
8-6 


91.  Xature  study, — Lectures  and  discussion  of  methods.  First  half  year. 
Credit  three  hours.    M.,  W.,  F.,  12. 

92.  Home  naturc-study  work. — Work  in  the  training  classes  in  the  Ithaca 
schools  in  which  students  are  also  to  take  part.  Second  half  year.  Credit, 
one  hour.    By  appointment. 

93.  Practice  work  in  nature  study  in  the  public  schools  of  Ithaca,  comprising 
schoolroom  work,  excursions,  and  other  exercises  with  children.  First  half 
jear.    Credit,  two  hours.    By  appointment. 

94.  School  gardens,  comprising  actual  garden  making  with  children  on  school 
grounds  and  in  the  university  school  gardens.  In  winter  the  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  forcing  houses  where  plant-growing  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  adapt  them  to  elementary  school  conditions.  Second  half 
year.    Credit,  two  hours. 

98.  Seminary  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture. — Devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture,  and 
to  the  review  and  criticism  of  courses  now  offered  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.    Credit,  one  or  two  hours.    F.,  12. 

99.  Nature  study. — Advanced  course.  Individual  work  on  special  problems. 
Begistration  only  after  consultation. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 


In  the  Teachers  College  of  the  University  of  Missouri  provision  is 
made  for  pedagogical  work  in  agriculture.  In  this  college  John  C. 
Whitten  is  "  professor  of  the  teaching  of  horticulture,"  and  Frederick 
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B.  Mumford  "  professor  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture."    The  fol- 
lowing courses  are  offered  by  these  officers : 

(a)  Agriculture, 
Professor  Mdmford. 

la.  SoUa  and  plant  studies,  with  reference  to  aQHculture. — This  course  will 
aim  to  give  a  clear  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  The 
character  of  the  work  is  adapted  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools.    Three  times  a  tceek,  first  semester.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

2.  The  principles  of  agriculture. — Fundamental  conceptions  of  soils,  plants, 
and  animals,  and  their  application  to  agricultural  practice.  Lectures,  reading, 
laboratory  work,  and  field  excursions.  A  course  for  high  school  and  academy 
teachers.    Three  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Other  courses  in  agriculture  may  be  elected  by  students  in  the  Teachers 
Ck)llege. 

(b)  Horticulture. 
Professor  Whitten. 

lb.  Cultivated  plants. — How  they  grow  under  culture,  their  relation  to  their 
environments,  and  common  methods  of  propagating  and  managing  plants;  the 
materials  for  a  school  garden  and  how  to  use  them.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary 
schools  and  who  may  not  have  time  for  the  longer  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment.   Three  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

la  and  2b.  These  two  courses  taken  together  constitute  a  year's  work  in 
which  the  topics  mentioned  in  lb  are  given  fuller  and  more  scientific  treatment 
They  can  be  tak^n  after  lb  or  independently  of  it,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  a.re  preparing  to  teach  in  any  branch  of  biological  science. 
Three  times  a  week. 

4a.  The  evolution  of  cultivated  plants. — Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
A  study  of  organic  evolution  as  applied  to  the  modifications  of  plants,  particu- 
larly those  in  cultivation.     Three  times  a  week.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Other  courses  in  horticulture  are  open  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College.     * 

CX)LLEG£  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Maine  late  in  1907 
organized  the  following  course  in  agriculture  for  those  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  of  this  subject  in  the  public  schools: 

This  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  call  for  teachers  capable  of  teaching 
elementary  agriculture  in  schools  and  academies.  In  order  to  receive  a  degree 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hours,  or  30  credits,  must  be  received.  The  following 
course  as  laid  down  covers  one  hundred  and  forty-six  hours.  The  remaining 
six  hours  have  been  purposely  left  open  for  elective  work  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  as  liberal  a  training  In  cultural  studies  as  is  consistent  with 
the  amount  of  technical  work  necessary.  It  is  recommended  that  the  electives 
be  taken  from  the  departments  of  biology,  history,  economics,  chemistr}%  physics, 
or  English. 
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Freshman  year. 


FALL   8EMB8TEB. 
Subject. 

Chemistry 

Laboratory  chemistry,  2«_. 

Public    speaking 

English  com|)osltion 

Drawing,    6* 

Modem  language 

Algebra 

Military,  5« 


Hours. 

2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2i 


SPBINO   SEMESTER. 
Subject. 

Chemistry 

Laboratory  chemistry,  2<'_». 

Public   speaking 

English  composition 

Drawing,   C* 

Modem  language 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Military,  5« 


Sophomore  year. 


Soils 

Soil  laboratory,  2« 

General    biology 

Laboratory  biology.  2«_ 
Qualitative  analysis,  8<» 

History  of  education 

English 

Wood  shop  work,  4" 

Physical  training 


1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 


Elective  work (?) 


Fertilizers 

Animal  breeding 

Stock  judging,  2« 

General  botany 

Laboratory  botany,  4'» 

History  of  education 

Qualitative  analysis,  8<» 

Principles  of  fruit  growing. 

Forge  work**-- 

Physical  training 


16f 
Junior  year. 


2 

2 

1 
o 


Agricultural  engineering,  4<> 

Animal  breeding 

Stock  judging,  2^ 

Physiology 

General  methodology 

Pomology 

Laboratory  pomology,  2  « 1 

Modern  language 3 

Physical  training i 

Elective  work (?) 


3 
o 


Farm  crops 

Laboratory  farm  crops,  2  ^. 

Vegetable  gardening 

Handicraft,  4« 

Child  study 

Veterinary  science 

School  gardening,  3* 

Modem  language 

Physical  training 


Hours. 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 

2 

}•= 

19i 


2 
2 

1 
o 

2 

2 

4 

2 
o 


2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 
o 


§ 


Elective  work (?) 


161  ! 


Senior  year. 


Animal  breeding 

Biological  chemistry 

Agricultural    botany 

Laboratory  agricultural  botany, 
2  « 

landscape  gardening 

Physics 


2 
5 
2 

1 
2 
5 


Elective  work (?) 


17 


Dairying 

Lal)oratory  dairying,  3*»__. 

Agricultural    chemistry 

EiUtomology 

Laboratory  entomology,  4  ^. 

Veterinary  science 

Bacteriology 

General    forestry 

laboratory  physics.  4<» 


155 

2 

5 


2 

2 
o 


'20h 


*  Two  boura  count  as  one. 


•  Tbree  liours  count  as  one. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE   AND   THE   MECHANIC    ARTS. 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
is  now  providing  a  one-year  normal  course  in  agriculture,  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  of  which  will  appear  in  the  next  catalogue  of 
the  college : 

One-year  normal  course  in  agriculture^  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 

and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  . 


Periods  a  week 


Subject. 


Methods  of  teacbingr  agriculture.. 

Agriculture  (general) 

Horticulture.. 

Animal  husbandry _ 

Dairying 

Diseases  of  live  stock. 

Botany , 

Poultry : _ _ 

Entomology 

Agricultural  literature 


Electives  in  college  departments,  e.  g.,  agricultural  chemistry,  land  surveying, 
physical  and  physical  laboratory,  drawing,  and  others. 


NORTH  DAKOTA   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  in  North  Dakota  offers  a  "  teachers' 
course,"  described  as  follows  (1907-8) : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Nelson  law  "  enacted  -by  Congress  In  1907  the 
following  course  Is  offered  for  the  training  of  teachers,  fitting  them  to  teach 
the  elements  of  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  provide  the  three  terms'  work  in  pedagogy  which  graduates  must  have  In 
order  to  benefit  by  the  statute  entitling  them  to  a  State  certificate  on  their 
diplomas.  To  the  many  students  who  frequently  have  to  turn  to  teaching 
temporarily  before  completing  their  studies,  this  line  of  work  will  be  found 
very  helpful. 

During  the  past  three  years  regular  Work  has  been  given  In  nature  study 
and  elements  of  agriculture  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing  demand  for 
rural  teachers  able  to  instruct  in  these  subjects.  In  addition  opportunity  was 
given  to  review  all  subjects  required  for  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 
As  there  was  no  desire  to  duplicate  the  courses  of  the  normal  schools  or  to 
enter  on  their  field  of  pedagogy,  the  work  was  neither  emphasized  nor  given 
prominence. 

The  new  law,  however,  has  marked  out  a  definite  field  for  agricultural  col- 
leges In  the  training  of  teachers  and  given  them  a  mission  in  harmony  with 
their  general  plan  and  purpose.  In  order  to  fit  teachers  to  teach  elements  of 
mechanic  arts  and  agriculture  and  fill  positions  in  common,  village,  or  city  ' 
schools,  it  has  become  necessary  to  add  another  year's  work  to  the  course  as 
outlined  heretofore.  The  units  constituting  this  additional  year  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  history  of  education,  of  a  technical  nature,  and  fall  either 
under  the  head  of  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture,  or  the  pedagogy  of  these 
branches. 
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The  entering  student  is  expected  to  have  had  eighth  gi-ade  or  one 
year's  high  school  training.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  training  in 
elementary  subjects,  there  is  required  a  course  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture taught  by  the  professor  of  agriculture.  The  course, covers  three 
years.     The  agriculture  is  as  follows: 

Teachers'  Agriculture  II. — Agricultural  physics,  fall  term. 

Teachers*  Agriculture  III. — Agronomy,  winter  term. 

Teachers'  Agriculture  IV. — Animal  husbandry,  with  laboratory,  spring  term. 

Teachers'  Agriculture  V. — Horticulture,  afternoon  work,  spring  term. 

Following  is  the  full  schedule  of  the  teachers'  course  at  the  North 
Dakota  College: 

First  year. 


Pan.                                              winter. 

Spring. 

Grammar.  8  a.  m. 
Civics.  9  a.  m. 
Reading.  10  a.  m. 
Arithmetic.  11  a.  m. 
Nature  study,  3  to  6  p.  m. 

Physiology,  8  a.  m. 
United  States  history,  9  a.  m. 
Geography,  10  a.  m. 
Grammar,  11  a.  m. 
Elements  of  agriculture  1,3  to  5 
p.  m. 

Grammar.  8  a.  m. 
United  States  history,  9  a.  m. 
Theory  and  practice.  10  a.  m. 
Formation  of  soils.  11  a.  m. 
Nature  study,  3  to  5  p.  m. 

Second  year. 


Psychology.  8  a.  m. 
Elements  of  chemistiTf  9  a.  m. 

,  ID  a.  m. 

Zoology.  11  a.  m. 

Chemical  laboratory,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Zoology,  2  to  5  p.  m. 


8  a.  m. 


Physics  I.  9  a.  m. 
Algebra  1. 10  a.  m. 
Physical  geography,  11  a.  m. 
Physics  laboratory,  2  to  5  p.  m. 


History  of  education,  8  a.  m. 
Physics  n,  9  a.  m. 
Algebra  II.  10  a.  m. 
Bnglishlll,  11  a.  m. 
Ptiysics  laboratory,  2  to  5  p.  m. 


Third  year. 


Ifannal  training  I,  8  a.  m. 
Philosophy  of  education,  9  a.  ra. 
Algebra  III.  10  a.  m. 
Elementsof  agrlculturell.  11  a.  m. 
Shop  (manual  training  IV),  p.m. 


Geometry  I.  8  a.  m. 

Manual  training  II,  9  a.  m. 

Methods,  10  a.  ra. 

Elements  of  agriculture  III,  11 

a.  m. 
Horticulture,  2  to  5  p.  m. 


Geometry  II,  8  a.  m. 
Manual  training  III,  0  a.  m. 
Botany  II,  10  a.  m. 
Elements  of  agriculture  IV,  11 

a.  m. 
Botany,  2  to  o  p.  m. 
Horticulture.  2  to  o  p.  m. 
Agriculture,  3  to  5  p.  m. 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has  for  several  years  offered 
a  two-year  course  of  preparation  for  the  special  teaching  of  nature 
study  in  the  public  schools.  The  course  is  offered  to  graduates  of 
high  schools  and  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  their 
regular  course  in  agriculture  or  in  home  making.  This  course  "  fpr 
rural  school  teaching  "  includes  much  work  in  agricultural  subjects, 
selected  from  the  regular  courses  in  the  college.  It  is  intended  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  work  for  teachers  in  the  summer  school,  and  by 
one  year  in  a  good  normal  school. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  college  at  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, courses  are  offered  in  education,  specially  intended  to  train 
teachers  in  methods.  Whenever  a  student  expresses  a  desire  to  engage 
in  school  teaching,  he  is  encouraged  to  elect  at  least  two  courses  in 
the  department  of  education.  One  of  these  courses  is  "  the  principles 
of  education,"  the  other  ''  methods  of  teaching  agriculture."  The 
latter  is  taught  largely  by  the  department  of  agriculture  itself. 


The  above  examples  constitute  the  only  instances  known  to  the 
writer  of  agricultural  colleges,  or  agricultural  departments  of  col- 
leges, in  the  United  States  that  have  actually  put  pedagagical  courses 
or  departments  into  operation,  although  other  colleges  or  departments 
are  each  cooperating  more  or  less  with  the  education  department  of 
the  university  or  college  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Several  of  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  are  now  considering  the  establishing  of  education 
courses.  It  is  probable  that  such  courses  will  constitute  the  most 
marked  departure  in  agricultural  college  work  in  the  immediate 
future.  As  yet  the  whole  subject  is  in  a  formative  and  experimental 
stage.  These  colleges  have  a  very  large  and  varied  constituency,  and 
they  properly  represent  all  the  phases  of  country  life.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  reach  directly  the  educational  phase,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  people  to  see  that  they  are  able  to  enter  this  field,  for  this 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  evolution  of  the  public  schools. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  May  13^  1908. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  publications 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  years  1867  to  1907, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  present  librarian  of  the  Bureau, 
and  to  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
Bulletin  of  this  Office. 

This  list  is  intended  to  make  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  better 
known  and  to  facilitate  their  use.  It  should  be  of  service  to  librarians 
and  to  students  of  special  educational  problems.  I  am  particularly 
desirous  that  so  far  as  possible  complete  sets  of  the  serial  publications 
of  this  Office  should  be  found  in  all  of  the  larger  reference  libraries, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  as  widely  and  immediately  useful  as 
they  can  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  publication  will 
undoubtedly  further  such  distribution  and  use  of  the  documents 
referred  to,  and  will  answer  many  of  the  special  inquiries  which  come 
from  time  to  time  to  this  Office. 

While  many  of  these  publications  are  out  of  print,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  additional  copies  of  such  numbers  are  received 
at  the  library  of  the  Bureau  from  various  sources  and  so  become  avail- 
able for  redistribution.  In  view  of  such  experience  it  has  not  been 
thought  best  to  designate  any  of  these  publications  as  definitely  "  out 
of  print."  In  a  few  instances,  however,  not  even  a  single  copy  is  to  be 
found  in  this  library.    All  such  issues  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*) . 

A  more  detailed  index  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 

of  Education  is  now  in  preparation. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Com/misaioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Learned  professions  and  social  control  (Addis)  144 
LearnM  societies,  see  Societies,  educational 

Legal  provisions  respecting  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  591 
Legal  rights  of  children  (Wilcox)  572 
Legislative  career  of  Justin  S.  Morrill  (Atherton)  285 
Leipzig  university,  557 
Leland,  C.  G.,  Industrial  art  in  schools,  688 
Length  of  teachers'  service,  460 

LeRossignol,  J.  E.,  History  of  higher  education  In  Colorado,  664 
Letter  to  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  33 
Lewis,  A.  P.,  History  of  higher  education  In  Kentucky,  655 
Lewis,  B.  B.,  State  education  in  Japan,  221 
Liberia,  education,  484 
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Libraries,  279,  408,  680,  690 ;  relation  to  public  schools,   179,  275 ;  United  States  and 
Canada,  646 

See  also  College  libraries  f  Library  science ;  School  libraries 

Library  aids,  708 

Library  buildings,  577 

Library  catalogues,  748 

Library  legislation,  90 

Library  science,  73.  689,  690,  708 
See  also  Cataloguing 

Licenses,  teachers',  see  Teaching,  certificates 

Li^e,  International  congress  for  reproduction  of  manuscripts,  485 

Limitations  to  artistic  manual  training  (Richards)   106 

Lindsay,  S.  M.,  Inauguration  of  the  American  school  system  In  Porto  Rico,  492 

Liquor  question,  see  Temperance  instruction 

Literature,  study,  227 

Loening,  Edgar,  Juvenile  criminality  in  Germany,  446 

London,  education,  394 ;  elementary  education,  559 ;  Royal  normal  college  for  the  blind, 
224  ;   School  board,  894 

Lopez,  E.  A.,  Old  and  new  methods  of  teaching,  475 

Louisiana,  education,  650 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Southern  exposition,  education,  723 

Lyte,  E.  O.,  State  normal  schools  of  the  United  States,  412 

MacDonald,  Arthur,  Abnormal  man,  643 

Experimental    study    of   children.    Including    anthropometrlcal    and    psycho-physical 
measurements  of  Washington  school  children,  183 

McKlnley  manual  training  school,  Washington,  D.  C,  dedication,  420 

McLaughlin,  A.  C,  History  of  higher  education  in  Michigan,  632 

Maennel,  B.,  Auxiliary  schools  of  Germany,  672 

Maine,  colleges  and  universities,  commencements,  541 ;  higher  education,  666 

Malta,  education,  707 

Mann,  Horace,  94 

Manual  of  the  common  native  trees  of  the  northern  United  States,  694 

Manual  training.  98.  160.  206.  253,  297,  836,  409,  428,  455,  467.  502,  624,  734,  737,  752 ; 
relation  to  art  education,  106 

Manuscripts,  485 

Marble,  A.  P.,  Sanitary  conditions  for  schoolhouses,  631 

March,  F.  A..  Spelling  reform,  576,  647 
Study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  43 

Martin,  Artemas,  Notes  on  the  history  of  American  text-books  on  arithmetic,  230 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.,  Report  on  the  system  of  public  Instruction  in  China,  556 

Maryland,  education,  399,  649 

Massachusetts,  colleges  and  universities,  commencements,  541 ;   higher  education,  634 

Masson,  Octavle,  Kindergarten  In  Belgium,  537 

Maternal  schools  In  France,  589 

Mathematics,  history,  628;  teaching,  628 

Mayes,  Edward,  History  of  education  in  Mississippi,  654 

Mayo,  A.  D.,  Building  for  the  children  in  the  South,  726 

Development  of  the  common  school  in  the  western  states  from  1830  to  1865,  223 

Education  In  southwestern  Virginia,  66 

Final   establishment   of   the   American   common   school   system    in    North   Carolina, 

South  Carolina  and   Georgia.  453 
Final    establishment   of   the   American    common   school    system    in    West    Virginia, 

Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  399 
Henry  Barnard,  136 
Industrial  education  in  the  South,  618 
Organisation  and  development  of  the  American  common  school  in  the  Atlantic  and 

central  states  of  the  South,  1830  to  1860,  269* 
Organization  and  reconstruction  of  state  systems  of  common-school  education  In  the 

north  Atlantic  states  from  1830  to  1865,  176 
Services  of  Doctor  Curry  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  fund,  401 
Southern  women  in  the  recent  educational  movement  in  the  South,  638 
William  Preston  Johnston's  work  for  a  new  South,  243 
Work  on  certain  northern  churches  in  the  edncatlon  of  the  freedmen,  1861-1900,  348 

Mead,  E.  D.,  Old  South  work,  278 

Means  for  spreading  hygienic  knowledge  among  the  people  (Burgersteln)  172 

Measure  of  a  teacher's  efliclency  (Seaver)  475 

Mechanical  colleges,  see  Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges;  see  Technical  education 

Medical  education,  165,  679,  696,  705,  709 
See  also  Professional  education 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  191 ;  foreign,  354 

Mental  fatigue  in  school,  100 

Meriwether,  Colyer,  History  of  higher  education  in  South  Carolina,  616 

Merrlam,  L.  S.,  Higher  education  in  Tennessee,  644 
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Metallurgy.  180 

Mexico,  education,  91  ^ 

Michigan,  higher  education.  632 

Military  schools,  aee  Virginia  military  institute 

Mining  engineering,  841 

Bee  aUo  Technical  education 

Minnesota,  education,  661 

Minor  mental  ahnormalities  in  children  (Krohn)  225 

Miscellaneous  educational  topics,  150,  226,  286,  356,  420 

Mississippi,  education,  654 

Missouri,  higher  education,  651 

Missouri  uniyersity,  717 

Modern  language  association  of  America,  Committee  of  twelve,  report,  187 

Monroe,  W.  S.,  Progress  of  education  In  Italy,  514 

Morality,  711 

Morgan,  H.  H.,  Justification  of  the  public  high  school,  273 

Morgan,  T.  J.,  Indian  education,  741 

Morrill,  J.  8.,  285 

Mortality,  see  Teachers,  mortality 

Mosely  educational  commission,  478,  479 

Mount  Holyoke  college,  687 

Muhlherg,  F.,  Natural  science  in  secondary  schools,  714 

Murray,  DaTid,  History  sif  education  in  New  Jersey,  603 

Museums,  -educational,  581 

Music,  study.  609 

Nashyille,  Tennessee  centennial  and  International  exposition,  140 

National  aid  to  education   (Addis)   142;   (Blackmar)   626;   (Curry)   597;   (Baton)   565; 
sUtlstics,  727 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States,  secondary  education,  report,  747 

National   education   association   of  the  United   States.   Department  oT  superintendenee, 
190,  270,  884,  644»  547,  655»  561,  579»  586,  598,  508,  610,  618,  619,  628,  680,  781 

National  goyemment  and  higher  education  (Walcott)  821 

National  land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  26 

National  pedagogic  congress  in  Spain,  713 

Natural  science  in  secondary  schools  (Muhlherg)  714 

Nature  study,  671 

Naval  academy,  United  States,  229 

Nebraska,  education,  662 

Necrology,  111,  212,  259,  350,  418 

Negroes,  education,  118,  208,  240,  254.  299,  338,  346,  348,  381,  431,  505 
Bee  aleo  Southern  states 

Neryons  system,  810 

Bee  aUo  Inhibition ;  Physiology 

Netherlands,  education,  557 

Netolitsky,  August,  Medical  Inspection  of  schools  abroad,  854 

New  England,  education,  148 

New  Hampshire,  colleges  and  unlyerslties,  commencements,  641 ;  education,  962 

New  Hayen,  Connecticut,  Hopkins  granunar  school,  283 

New  Jersey^  colleges  and  universities,  commencements,  541 ;  education,  653 

New    Orleans,    World's    Industrial    and    cotton    centennial    exposition,    education,    601, 
724,  781 

New  Prussian  school  law  of  1906,  518 

New    York,    colleges    and    uniyersities,    commeneements,    541 ;    higher    education,    658 ; 
secondary  education,  486 

New  Zealand,  education,  170,  440 

Newell,  M.  A.,  Contributions  to  the  history  of  normal  schools  In  the  United  States,  258 

Noel,  J.  v..  Report  on  the  Chilean  educational  congress  and  exhibit,  417 

'  Noble,  Dr.  B.,  History  of  the  German  school  system,  166 

Normal  and  training  schools,  32,  636,  716;  statistics,  114,  156,  203,  252,  205,  334,  378, 
426,  465.  500 ;  United  States,  258,  412 ;  Virginia,  312 

Bee  also  Cook  county  normal  school ;  Teachers,  training 

North  Atlantic  states,  public  schools,  176 

North  Carolina,  education,  453,  615 

Norway,  education,  126,  529 

Nurses,  training  schools,  380,  430,  469,  504,  618,  685,  660 

■  Nutting,  M.  A.,  Education  and  professional  position  of  nurses,  518 

Nutting,  M.  O.,  Historical  sketch  of  Mount  Holyoke  seminary,  687 

Obligations  and  opportunities  of  scholarship  (Alderman)  270 

Ohio,  education,  306;  higher  education,  688 
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Old  and  new  methods  of  teaching  (Lopez)  47.1 

Old  South  work  (Mead)  278 

Oldrlni,  Alexander.  Bacelll  bill  for  the  reform  of  higher  education  in  Italj,  360 

I^ublic  education  in  Italy  and  its  reform,  231 

Olympic  games  of  1896.  106 

Orcutt,  Hiram,  Methods  of  school  discipline,  530 

Organization,  school,  Bce  School  organisation 

Organization   and   reconstruction   of  state   systems  of  common-school   education    in    the 
North  Atlantic  sUtes  from  1830  to  1865  (Mayo)  176 

Orr,  O.  J.,  Address  on  the  needs  of  education  in  the  South,  5(^ 

Oxford  university,  367 

Pace,  E.  A.,  College  woman,  475 

Packard,  R.  L.,  Education  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  182 

Palmer,  A.  F.,  421 

Paris  exposition,  education.  566 ;  sociology.  280 

Parochial  schools,  Bee  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  the  United  States 

Parker,  Francis  Wayland,  and  his  work  for  education,  347 

Parker,  L.  F.,  Higher  education  in  Iowa,  645 

Peabody,  E.  P.,  Kindergarten  In  Italy,  537 

Peabody  fund,  trustees,  401 

Pearne,  T.  H..  Education  In  the  British  West  Indies.  5.'t6 

Peaslee.  J.  B.,  Address  on  arbor  day  In  the  public  schools,  599 

Olebratlon  of  arbor  day,  728 

Pedagogy.  713 

See  also  Teaching 

Pennsylvania,  colleges  and  universities,  commencements,  r>41  ;  higher  education.  663 

l*ennsylvanla  university,  630 

Pensions,  colleges  and  universities.  Germany,  442 

See  aUo  Teachers,  pensions  ^ 

Periodicals,  educational,  237.  281,  324,  372,  414,  456,  521 

Philadelphia  centennial  exhibition,  education,  548.  552,  555.  ."tt^O.  681,  683,  697 

I*hiladelphia  normal  school  for  girls,  716 

Phllbrlck,  J.  D.,  Address  on  education  at  the  Paris  exposition.  566 
City  school  systems  in  the  United  States,  604 

Philippine  Islands,  education,  182,  327,  385,  436,  499,  517 

I*hilo8ophy  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten  (BQlow)  537 

l^honography,  see  Stenography 

Physical  training,  177.  407.  608;  Sweden,  239  ; 

Physics,  teaching.  575,^-608 — 

Physiology,  270,  310  ^    '*  . 

Pitman.  Benn,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  apd  his  services  to  phonography,  475  i 

Pitman.  Sir  Isaac,  and  his  services  to  phonography.  47.5 

Planting  trees  in  school  grounds  <  Hough)  722,  728 

Play  grounds.  277,  391 

Plugge,  C.  H..  Reports  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the  Netherlands,  557 

Poole.  W.  F.,  Construction  of  library  buildings,  577 

Portable  schoolhouses,  nee  Schoolhouses.  portable 

Porto  Rico,  education,  182,  266,  374.  492 

Portugal,  education,  539,  557;  statistics.  533 

Powell.  L.  P.,  History  of  education  in  Delaware,  642 

I*ractical  and  industrial  education  in  the  Argentine  Republic  iZublaur)  475 

I*resent  status  of  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  (Jackson)  400 

Prisons,  congresses,  92.  595,  6.30 

Private  schools,  United  States,  83 

I»rofes8lonal  education.  65,  144,  272,  876.  425.  464,  490.  .".27  ;  Philadelphia  international 
exhibition.  681  :  statistics,  116.  l.'>5.  250,  293 

See  also  Higher  education ;  Medical  education 

Progress  of  educational  reform  in  China  (Williams)    480 

Progress  of  public  education  In  Italy  ( Suzzara- Verdi )  .'{00 

I'rogress  of  western  education  In  China  and  Slam,  703 

T^rorootions,  public  schools,  222,  636 

Prussia,   agricultural    education.    101 ;    colleges   and    universities,    women    students.    247 ; 
school  law,  513 ;  secondary  education,  30 

I'sychological  tendencies.  134 

Public  and  private  kindergartens,  211 

IHiblic  instruction,  see  Public  schools 

I'ublic  libraries,  nee  Libraries 
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Public  schools,  273.  420,  669;  Bible  study,  193;  courses  of  study,  Germany,  416;  Dela- 
ware, 399 ;  District  of  Columbia.  33,  675 ;  Georgia,  453 ;  grading,  69 ;  Maryland.  399 ; 
medical  inspection,  191,  354 ;  New  England,  143 :  North  Carolina,  453 ;  relation  to 
public  libraries,  179,  275;  Southern  states.  269,  319;  South  Carolina,  268,  453;  sta- 
tistics, 88,  190 ;  United  States,  33,  83,  451 ;  Virginia,  268,  399 ;  Western  states,  228 ; 
West  Virginia,  399 

See  also  City  school  systems 

Pupil  self-government,  307,  530 

Pupils,  classification,  222 

Quincy  method,  347 

Quinn.  Daniel,  Education  in  Greece.  130 
Language  question  in  Greece,  284 

Railroad  service,  232.  309 

Randall,  C.  D..  Fifth  International  prison  congress,  92 
Fourth  International  prison  congress,  630 

Randolph-Macon  college,  614 

Readjustment  of  the  collegiate  to  the  professional  course  (Baldwin)  272 

Recognized  medical  colleges  In  the  United  States,  709 

Reed,  Sir  Charles  Address,  559 

Reform  schools,  432,  553 ;  statistics,  120,  162,  210,  255,  300,  339,  382,  470,  506 

Reindeer,  Alaska,  200,  290,  330,  435,  454,  491,  520,  743,  751,  753 

Relation  of  education  to  Industry  and  technical  training  in  American  schools  (White) 
578  • 

Relation  of  education  to  labor,  53S 

Relation  of  manual  training  and  art  education  (Bennett)  106 

Relation  of  manual  training  to  body  and  mind  (Woodward)  624 

Research,  national  aid,  321 

Rhode  Island,  colleges  and  universities,  commencements,  541  ;  higher  education,  648 

Rhodes  scholarship,  480 

Richards,  C.  R.,  Limitations  to  artistic  manual  training,  106 

Richardson,  W.  G.,  Latin  pronunciation,  44 

Richmond  college,  614 

Rise  and  growth  of  the  normal-school  idea  In  the  United  States  (Gordy)  636 

Roanoke  college,  614 

Robinson,  O.  II.,  Rochester  university  library,  570 

Rochester  university  library  (Robinson)  670 

Rockwell,  J.  E.,  Shorthand  instruction  and  practice,  640 
Teaching,  practice,  and  literature  of  shorthand,  696 

ROle  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  struggle  against  alcoholism  (Sluys)  271 

Rose,  WyckliflTe,  Educational  movement  in  the  South,  398 

Royal  normal  college  for  the  blind,  London,  224 

Royal  Prussian  industrial  commission.  668 

Ruffner,  Henry.  Proposed  plan  for  the  organization  and  support  of  common  schools  In 

Virginia,  268 
Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue  (Cutter)  689.  691,  692,  693 
Rural  education,  274 

Rural  schools,  602;  architecture,  673;  English,  674 
Russia,  education,  371,  650 
St.  Louis,  kindergartens,  138 :  Louisiana  purchase  exposition,  education,  413,  461,  462, 

458,  459;  public  schools,  234 
Salaries,  see  Teachers,  salaries 
Salve,  M.  de.  Education  in  Turkey,  660 
Sanitary  conditions  for  schoolhouses  (Marble)  631 
Santiago,  Chilian  International  exposition,  education,  682 
Savings  banks,  707 
School  a>chltecture,  31,  673 
School  attendance,  673 
School  boards,  89 
School  discipline,  307,  630 
Scliool  expenditure,  420 
School  gardens,  671 

School  hygiene,  628,  631 
Bee  aUo  Hygiene 
School  law,  196,  344,  392,  694,  669;  England,  667;  Prussia,  613;  United  States,  77; 

Wales.  667 
School  libraries,  279,  408 
School  management,  see  Pupil  self-government 
School  ofDcials,  United  States,  684 
School  organisation.  528 
School  savings  banks,  707 
School  settlements,  391 
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School  systems.  Argentine  Republic,  533 :  Bolivia,  580 ;  Cbile,  533 ;  China,  556 ;  Denmark, 
557  ;  Ecuador,  533 ;  Egypt,  550 :  Finland.  557 :  Germany,  166 :  Greece,  533 ;  Nether- 
lands, 557;  Norway,  529;  Porto  Rico,  492;  Portugal,  539,  557;  Spain,  539;  Sweden, 
448.  520:  Uruguay.  539.  Wtirttemberg,  557 

Sec  also  City  school  systems;  State  school  systems;  namea  of  other  cauniriea 

Schoolhouses,  architecture,  31 ;  portable,  260 ;,  sanitary  conditions,  631 

Schoolrooms,  decorations.  107-;  diseases,  528 

Schools,  statistics.  384 

See  also  Private  schools ;  Public  schools 

Science,  advancement,  308 

Scientific  schools,  see  Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 

Scotland,  summer  schools,  167 

Seaver,  E.  P.,  Measure  of  a  teacher's  efficiency,  475 

Secondary  education.  20,  83.  99.  273,  402.  747;  agriculture,  420;  England,  264;  Ger- 
many. 546 ;  natural  science.  714  ;  New  York.  486 ;  Prussia,  30 :  statistics,  113,  157,  204, 
296.  335,  427,  466,  501.  712;  Sweden,  715 

Self-government,  see  Pupil  self-government 

Servla.  education,  550 

Settlements,  school,  391 

Sexton.  Samuel,  Causes  of  deafness  among  school  children  and  its  Influences  on  education. 
583 

She«^y,  M.  M.,  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  the  United  States,  411  ^ 

Sheffield,  education,  707 

Sherwood,  Sidney,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  658 

Shinn,  J.  H.,  History  of  education  In  Arkansas,  656 

Shlras,  Alexander,  National  Bureau  of  education,  685 

Shorthand,  see  Stenography 

Shorthand  instruction  and  practice   (Rockwell),  640 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  Outlines  for  a  museum  of  anatomy,  730 

Slam,  education.  703 

Siberia,  Eskimos,  627 

Sluys,  A.,  Role  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  struggle  against  alcoholism,  271 

Smart.  J.  H.,  Teachers*  Institutes,  605 

Smith,  A.  T.,  Coeducation  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  410 

Education  bill  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  It  past  the  House  of  commons,  667 

Education  In  Canada.  169 

Education  in  France,  124,  180 

Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  123,  168 

Public  education  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  170 

Rural  schools,  602 

Smith,  C.  F.,  Honorary  degrees  as  conferred  in  American  colleges,  742 

Smith,  C.  L.,  History  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  015 

Smith,  L.  A.,  Recent  school  law  decisions,  594 

Smith,  Walter,  Address  on  technical  education  and  industrial  drawing,  564 

Snow,  M.  S.,  Higher  education  in  Missouri,  651 

Societies,  educational,  80,  542 

Sociology,  139 

Sociology  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  (Ward)  289 

Southern  states,  education,  243.  269,  313.  398.  401,  563,  600,  638,  726;  history,  278;  In- 
dustrial education,  618;  public  schools.  319 
See  al8o  Negroes 

South  Carolina,  education.   268,  453;   higher  education.   616 

Southern  educational  association,  Richmond,  313 

Southern  women  In  the  recent  educational  movement  In  the  South   (Mayo)  638 

Spain,  education.  539  ^ 

Spelling,    reform,    576,    647 

Spencer,  D.  E.,  Higher  education  In  Wisconsin,  622 

State  aid  to  education.  142,  626 

State   constitutions,    educational    provisions.    25,    554 

State  legislation  respecting  establishment  of  scientific  schools,  26 

State  school  systems,  27,  77,  176,  397,  669;  Ohio,  306;  statistics,  164,  215,  262,  343,  390, 
439.    495,    623 

State    supervision    of   degree-conferring   Institutions,    189 

State  supervision   of  public  schools,   27 

Statistics  of  education   (Ficker)   528 

Steiner.  B.  C,  History  of  education  in  Connecticut,  641 
History  of  education   in  Maryland,   640 

Stenography,   475,   596,   640 

Steuart.   J.    H.,   f^nlverslty  of   Leipzig,   557 

Studies,    correlation,    95 

Study  of  art  and  literature  in  schools   (Harris)   227 

Study  of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities   (Adams)   612 
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Study   of  music  in   public  schools,   600 

Suggestions  for  a  free-scbbol  policy  for  United  States  land  grantees  077 

Summer  schools,  England,  167:  France,  107;  Scotland,  167;  Switzerland,  167 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  June  5,  1908. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
bibliography  of  education  for  the  year  1907,  compiled  by  James 
IngersoU  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps,  of  the  New  York  State 
Library.     The  wide  usefulness  of  these  annual  bibliographies  has 
been  clearly  i^own  in  connection  with  the  publications  of  Mr.  Wyer 
and  his  associates  since  the  year  1899.    It  is  found  especially  desirable 
to  have  such  a  publication  issued  as  a  part  of  the  plan  now  in  course 
of  realization,  of  making  the  library  of  this  office  more  directly  use- 
ful to  the  libraries  of  educational  institutions  and  to  individual  stu- 
dents of  education  throughout  the  country.     I  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  publication  of  this  bibliography,  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  have  such  wide  and  varied  use. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissi&ner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HISTORY. 

This  bibliography  is  the  ninth  similar  annual  summary  of  the 
English  literature  of  education.  The  first  eight  numbers,  covering 
the  years  1899-1906,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April, 
1900;  April,  1901;  June,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905;  September-October, 
1906,  and  June,  1907.  The  publication  of  the  present  number  is  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

There  is  also  incorporated  into  the  present  annual  summary,  as  the 
initial  group  of  titles,  under  the  caption  "  Bibliography,"  the  annual 
list  of  "  Recent  Educational  Bibliography,"  which  has  been  printed  in 
each  October  number  of  the  School  Review  since  1898.  Thus  the  two 
principal  annual  guides  to  the  literature  of  educational  topics  have 
been  united  under  new  auspices  in  the  present  publication. 

PLAN. 

The  bibliography  is  planned  to  include : 

1.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  the  English  language  in 

1907. 

2.  Important  articles  on  the  same  topic  from  the  periodicals  of  1907. 

3.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  soci- 

eties that  bear  the  imprint  date  1907. 

4.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bear- 

ing date  1907  and  all  notable  matter  of  the  same  sort  wherever 
found. 

It  does  not  include : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  and  reports  of  separate  institutions, 
provinces,  colonies,  or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student 
is  referred  to  reports  of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands 
of  educational  institutions  in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  colonies. 

5.  Unimportant  matter,  such   as  is  being  constantly  published   in 

journals. 
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c.  Text-books. 

d.  New  editions  with  slight  and  unimportant  changes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are : 

1.  The  careful  examination  of  all  matter  included  and  the  selection 

of  only  what  seems  important. 

2.  The  numerous  descriptive  annotations. 

3.  The  classification  by  subject-matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line 

may  find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.    The  decimal 

classification  has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as 

being  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  classification  in  use,  and 

as  being  very  widely  used  by  libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography. 

The  student  of  school  hygiene,  for  example,  finding  from  this  outline 

that  the  year's  literature  on  that  subject  is  grouped  under  section 

371.7,  has  but  to  turn  to  the  section  having  that  number  in  each  of 

the  previous  annual  lists  to  bring  under  his  eyes  the  titles  of  the  most 

important  books  and  articles  of  the  past  nine  years  on  his  specialty. 

An  author  index  of  names  and  a  minute  subject  index,  bringing  out 

many  topics  not  mentioned  in  the  classification,  are  appended. 

Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  can  not  be  hoped  for  as  to 
the  selection,  from  the  vast  range  of  the  annual  literature- on  educa- 
tional topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like 
this,  a  list  aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.  Most  of 
the  current  contributions  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational 
societies,  and  when  the  annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  most  important  body  of  edu- 
cators in  the  country,  contains  so  much  that,  however  pertinent  and 
profitable  it  may  have  been  as  originally  given,  is  trivial  when  con- 
sidered for  the  purposes  of  this  bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliog- 
rapher in  examining  the  annual  grist  of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  has,  indeed,  seemed  wisest  in  case  of  doubt  to  include  certain 
titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value  (with  suitable  descriptive  notes) 
rather  than  to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent 
value.  Much  of  it  is  but  current  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to- 
morrow matters  of  educational  history,  it  seems  proper  to  include 
some  of  the  most  important  literature  relating  to  them. 

LITERATURE  OF  1907, 

The  official  and  semiofficial  literature  of  the  year  has  been  unusually 
extensive.  Two  complete  annual  reports  (four  volumes)  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  bring  the  belated  series 
close  up  to  date,  and  pro^nde  statistical  summaries  covering  nearly  all 
phases  of  American  education,  while  .the  figures  are  relatively  fresh. 
The  National  Education  Association,  in  its  interesting  fiftieUi  anni- 
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versary  volume  and  the  usual  annual  volume  of  proceedings,  covering 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  has  also  given  us  double  measure;  the 
notable  papers  read  before  the  educational  congress  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  in  1904  at  last  have  been  collected  and  published  (No.  61 
below),  while  in  value  and  extent  the  published  papers  and  discus- 
sions of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  educational  associations 
have  not  been  less  than  in  past  years.  The  important  series  of  special 
reports  from  the  British  education  office,  begun  under  the  editorship 
of  Doctor  Sadler,  is  increased  by  several  new  volumes  (Nos.  81,  84, 
295  below).  An  examination  of  section  375.6  of  the  bibliography  and 
a  comparison  with  the  same  section  for  previous  years  bring  out 
sharply  the  marked  increase  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  within  a  single  year.  Doctor  Sadler's  encyclo- 
pedic volume  (No.  264)  is  easily  the  most  significant  contribution  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  Europe,  while  the  monograph  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Jones  (No.  255),  the  formation  of  a  national  society  for 
the  promotion  of  this  form  of  education  (No.  260),  a  report  of  real 
progress  by  the  new  Massachusetts  commission  (No.  257),  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  topic  on  the  programme  of  the  Social  Education  Con- 
gress in  Boston  (No.  266),  and  an  excellent  synopsis  (No.  261)  of 
its  importance  and  possibilities  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Person,  all  testify  to  a 
new  and  very  lively  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  topic  which  has  received  the  most  unwonted  discussion 
during  the  year  under  review  is^that  of  teachers'  salaries  and  pen- 
sions. The  work  and  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  some  cities  and  States  to  consider  and  adopt 
pension  plans,  and  the  matter  of  salaries  has  shown  a  "  sympathetic  " 
interest  which  has  in  New  York  State  gone  to  the  point  of  attempting 
to  secure  (see  No.  146)  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  for  both  sexes 
through  mandatory  legislation. 

Among  the  books  dealing  with  educational  theory  which  challenge 
attention  either  by  extent,  timeliness,  or  content  are  Bray — The 
Town  Child  (No.  26) ;  Chancellor — Motives,  Ideals,  and  Values  in 
Education  (No.  29) ;  Keatinge — Suggestion  in  Education  (No.  51) ; 
and  Urwick— The  Child's  Mind  (No.  53). 

In  methodology  Bagley — Classroom  Management  (No.  168)  deals 
not  with  how  best  to  teach  the  substance  of  the  various  branches,  but 
with  the  principles  and  technique  of  the  routine  of  the  schoolroom; 
De  Garmo — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (No.  227)  carefully 
analyzes  the  content  and  value  of  the  curriculum,  subject  by  sub- 
ject; while  in  MacClintock — ^Literature  in  the  Elementary  School 
(No.  308),  O'Shea — Linguistic  Development  and  Education  (No. 
237),  and  Young — Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  School  (No.  245)  we  have  interesting  or  important  con- 
tributions to  the  methodolog}'  of  special  branches. 

Freeman — Schools  of  Hellas  (No.  91)  and  Monroe — History  of  the 
Pestalozzian  Movement  in  the  United  States  (No.  110)  are  note- 
worthy additions  to  educational  history,  and  in  the  allied  field  of 
biography  Compayre's  monographs  on  Herbart,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Spencer,  and  Mann  have  been  published  in  English  translations  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  other  directions  should  be  noticed  Miss  Burstall's 
English  High  Schools  for  Girls  (No.  330) ;  the  California  prize  essays 
on  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  (No.  350) ;  and  the  annual 
volume  from  the  Religious  Education  Association  (No.  351). 

Dealing  wnth  higher  education  are  the  two  little  volumes  of  re- 
printed papers  and  addresses  by  C.  F.  Adams  (No.  381)  and  Prof. 
A.  F.  West  (No.  396),  and  above  all  Birdseye — Individual  Training 
in  Our  Colleges  (No.  384),  which,  w^hile  perhaps  somewhat  over- 
drawing conditions  and  unduly  magnifying  the  remedial  possibilities 
of  college  fraternities,  was  characterized  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Dial 
as  "  the  most  important  book  on  education  which  has  appeared  in 
the  last  ten  years." 

The  compilers  are  indebted  to  Prof.  M.  E.  Sadler  for  help  in  se- 
lecting the  British  titles,  and  he  in  turn  has  associated  w^ith  himself 
Prof.  John  Adams,  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  Mrs.  McKenzie,  Harrold 
Johnson,  Prof.  A.  Darroch,  Prof.  E.  P.  Culverwell,  and  Mr.  A,  E. 
Twentyman,  to  whom  acknowledgments  are  also  made. 

OUTLINE   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 

Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 
370.1      Psychology  aud  education. 

370.5      Periodicals. 
370.(5      Associations. 
370.7      The  study  of  education. 

^70.9      General  histories  of  education :   historical  material   for  different 
countries  arranged  alphabetically  l^  countries. 
370.92    Biography. 

371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE, 

371.1  Teachers. 

371.12    Training  of  teachers. 

371.16  Salaries  for  teachers. 

371.17  Pensions  for  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization  aud  administration ;  the  suiieriuteudeut. 
371.23    Vacation  schools. 

371.25    Classification  of  pupils. 

371.28    Promotion  of  pupils. 
3'}l.3      Methods  of  instruction.     (For  luethods  in  special  branches  see  375 

and  its  subdivisions.) 
371.42    Manual  training. 
371.5      Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.52    Attendance,  truancy. 

871.55    Corporal  punishment 
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Bibliography — Continued. 

371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE— Continued. 

371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture. 

371.64    School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73    Physical  education,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.8  Student  life,  customs,  and  societies. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes  (defectives,  dependents,  delinquents). 
3n.94    Negro. 

371.95    Indian. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
372.2      Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY   EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC,   arranged  alpha- 

betically by  countries. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375.04     Elective  studies. 

375.2-375.9    Special    subjects   of   instruction,   divided   according   to 
decimal  classification. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
376.7      Coeducation. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION ;   COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES ;   for  special 

countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.3  Graduate  work;  research. 

379.  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
379.11    School  finance,  taxation. 

379.14  School  laws. 

379.15  School  supervision. 
379.23    Compulsory  education. 

379.5      Secondary  education  in  dlfTerent  countries,  arranged  alphabetically. 

A  minute  subject  index  of  topics  not  brought  out  in  the  above  out- 
line is  found  incorporated  with  the  author  index  at  the  end  of  the 
bibliography. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  and  easily  comprehended. 
Volume  and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6 :  386-407  means 
vol.  6,  pages  886  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  reports  of  thfe 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  are 
entered  as  a  whole  and  each  important  article  appears  also  undet  its 
appropriate  subject.  An  excellent  summary  of  contents  in  the  intro- 
duction makes  the  use  of  the  volumes  easier  and  more  profitable.  No 
date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references,  as  1907  is  always 
understood. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1.  Agricultural   education,    Jewell,   J.   R.    Agricultnral   education   including 

nature  study  and  school  gardens.     (U.  S. — Education  Bureau.    Bulletin  2, 

1907,  p.  128-32.) 

One  bttftdred  an6  twenty-tbrete  titles  classified  under  the  headings.  Nature 
study  and  school  gardens ;  Elementary  Ibstnietioh ;  Secohdltry  Instruction ;  Col- 
legiate instruction. 

2.  Attendance,    References  to  publications  relating  to  school  att^tidance 

and  the  welfare  of  chlldreit.  (U.  S. — Education,  Comni'r  of.  Ret^ort 
for  1906.    2:1288-90.) 

Sections  on  Con^puisoTy  education ;  truancy ;  school  hygiene ;  Juvenile  courts. 

3.  Auxiliary  schools.    Maennel,   B.     Ffihrer  durch  die  Literatnr  des  Hilfs- 

schulwesens  (in  Kinderfehler,  Oct.,  1906,  and  following  numbers). 

A  comprehensive  and  systematlcaUy  daaslfied  bibllegHaphy.  A  Election  Is 
appended  to  No.  3  of  the  Bulletin  for  1907  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

4.  Canada — Education,    Coleman,  H.  T.  J.     Public  educattoti  in  upper  Can- 

ada,   p.  118-20. 

5.  Child  study.    Smith,  T.  li.     Bibliograpby  of  articles  relating  to  tbe  study  of 

childhood  and  adolescence  which  have  been  published  in  the  Pedagogical 
seminiiry  and  American  Journal  of  psychology.  {Ped*  sem.  S^pt.,  14: 
355-«5.) 

Two  hundred  and  three  items  listed  by  author  with  minute  subject  fntfM. 

6. Waahburtie,  Mrs.  M.  U*.     Study  of  child  life.    1007.    p.  170-74. 

7.  WUson,  li.  N.    Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  year  1906.     (Ped. 

sem.    14:32^-354.) 

This  lOtb  slnfllar  anniial  sumnbary  shows  862  titlefi,  most  of  them  on  some 
near  or  remote  phAse  of  tbe  subject.  It  Ift  followed  by  a  list  of  203  articles  on 
child  study  which  have  appeared  within  15  years  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

8.  Colleges  and  universities.    Snow*   L^   F.    The  college  curriculum   in   the 

United  States,    p.  184-86. 

9.  Cwitinuaiion  schools,    /<>ne«,  A.  i,    Th^  cdhtlhUAtion  schdol  in  the  United 

States.     (U.  S.— Education  Bureau,  Bulletin  1,  1907.) 
A  considerable  bibliography  Is  appended. 

10.  Sadler,  M.  E.     ed,    Ck>ntlnuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

See  No.  264  for  full  entry.  List  of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  continu- 
ation school  In  France  Is  found  on  p.  641-42 ;  in  Germany,  p.  584 ;  in  the  U.  S., 
p.  656  and  673 ;  in  Denmark,  p.  512 ;  in  Great  Britain,  p.  750-54. 
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11.  Denison  uniperaity,  Hinfis,  Mrs.  K,  S.  Denlson  bibliography.  (Denison 
meq^orial  volume.    1907.     p.  151-61.) 

12.  Education,     lioos,     Joseph.      EnzykloiJUdisches     Handbuch     der     Erzie- 

hungskunde.    2  v.    1906-8.     Leipzig. 

A  wealth  oi  bibliographical  references,  almost  wholly  to  German  books,  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  each  important  article. 

13.  Tyler,  J.  H-     Growth  nad  education,    p.  271-01. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  titles  grouped  according  to  the  titles  of  chap- 
ters forming  the  book.  The  references  on  some  of  the  minor  topics  should  be 
especially  useful. 

14.  Wyep,  J.  I.     Receut  educational  bibliography.     (School  rev.  Oct, 

15:608-14.) 

In  this  tenth  similar  annual  list,  37  items  are  noted  and  reviewed. 

15.  Wyer,  J.  L,   and  Brown,  M.   G.     Bibliography  of  education  for 

1806.     (Educ.  rev.  June,  ^:47-0B.) 

Eighth  similar  annotated  list  of  educational  literature  in  Bnglish.  Discon- 
tinued in  the  E>ducatlonal  Review  and  the  list  covering  the  year  1907  taken  over 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

16.  Education — History.    Anderson,  li.  F.    A  «tudy  of  mediaeval  achools  and 

sdiool  work.     (Ped.  sem.  14:22^-82.) 

Seventy-fopr  titles,  German,  Latin,  French,  and  English,  including  many 
unusual  books  of  rather  collateral  but  very  vital  relation  to  the  subject. 

17.  Industrial  education,    Richards,  C.  R.     Selected  bibliography  on  industrial 

education.    32  p.  O.    <N»i.  90c.  for  the  proniotion,  of  industrial  education. 

Bulletin  2.) 

Twenty^seven  books  and  88  briefer  articles,  all  in  English,  ace  listed.  The 
descriptive  and  critical  notes  are  full.  Nearly  all  material  has  appeared  since 
1892,  relates  mainly  to  the  United  States,  and  excludes  matter  on  manual 
training  and  higher  technical  education.     A  subject  index  is  prefixed. 

18.  Manual  training.    Pierce,  Loniaii.     Bibliography  of  the  manual  arts,  Sep- 

tftmi»er,  1905  to  Sept^nber,  1007.     (In  Council  of  suiiervisors  of  the  manual 

arts.     Yearbooks  1906,  p.  20a-d5;  1907,  p.  139-59.     Sec*y  of  the  Council, 

B.  D.  Griswold,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.) 

This  list  is  an  apnual  feature.  It  is  an  annotated  autlior  list  witti  a  subject 
liu|ex  an<|  ^  of  importiince  to  any  who  follow  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

19.  Mathctnatics,    Tonng,   J.   W.   A.     The  teaching  of  mathematics  in   the 

elementary  and  the  secondary  school.    351  p.  D.    I^ongmans,  $1.50. 

The  bViHioginphies  at  the  heads  of  tlie  chapters  form  an  extensive  and  useful 
collection  oC  titles  on  tlie  various  phases  of  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

20.  Play,    telmaon,  Q,  fi.     Education  by  plays  and  games,      p.  223-28. 

Ninety  English  titles,  classified  under  tlie  following  headings:  Periods  of 
CPOWth ;  Menping  oi  play ;  Play  in  education ;  Play  and  games. 

21.  Reform  schools,  Snedden,  D.  S.  Administration  and  educational  work 
of  American  juvenile  reform  schools. 

Brief  biblioj^aphies  appear  at  the  ends  of  chapters. 

22.  Wesi  Virginia  university,  Ijeonai^  P.  W.  Bibliography  of  West  Vir- 
ginia university,  its  faculty  and  graduates,  1867-1907.  62  p.  O.  The  Univ., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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370.  EDUCATION—THEORY.  PHILOSOPHY. 

23.  Allen,  A.  W.     Home,  school  and  vacation.    220  p.  D.    Houghton,  $1.25. 

CouDsel  and  suggestion  to  parents  by  a  mother  who  believes  that  sincere,  edu- 
cated, and  conscientious  fathers  and  mothers  who  can  provide  good  homes 
should  do  much  more  of  the  education  of  their  children  hi  these  homes  than  is 
contemplated  in  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  function  of  the  public  school. 

24.  Baker,  J.   H.     American  problems;  essays  and  addresses.    222  p.  Long- 
man's, $1.20. 

Part  3  comprises  6  brief  articles  on  educational  topics :  The  teacher  taught. — 
Evolution  and  education  (a  review  of  Hall:  Adolescence). — The  culture  element 
and  economy  of  time  in  education. — Electives  In  secondary  schools. — The  Ameri- 
can university. — A  national  university.  The  pieces  are  thoughtful  comments 
on  current  problems  by  a  practical  educator. 


25.  The  basis  of  an  effective  education— — culture  or  vocation.     (School 

rev.    May,  15:333-74.) 

Symposium  by  R.  A.  Woods,  A.  E.  Kennelly,  and  A.  W.  Roberts  at  meeting  of 
Harvard  Teachers*  Association. 

26.  Bray,  Reginald.     The  town  child.    333  p.  D.    Fisher  Unwin,  7s.  6d. 

Advocates  State  intervention  and  regulation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  up- 
bringing of  a  child.  The  first  part  of  the  books  contrasts  city  and  country 
environments  as  to  their  psychological  effects  upon  the  child  body  and  mind. 

The  second  part  describes  the  nature,  object,  and  method  of  ttfe  ideal  edu- 
cation which  should  develop  the  child ;  not  only  treating  Its  general  phases  but 
discussing  many  specific  topics,  such  as  **  feeding  school  children/'  the  **  religious 
question,"  the  **  feeding  of  mothers,"  etc. 

27.  Brown,   E.   E.    Are  we  an   inventive  people  in  the  field  of  education? 

(Science,  0  Aug.,  n.  s.  26:161-70.) 

Address  delivered  before  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Vasaar  College,  June,  1907. 

A  short  list  is  given  of  what  may  be  called  distinctively  American  contribu- 
tions  to  education,  but  to  support  the  author's  statement  that  "  our  educational 
invention  still  lags  far  behind  our  invention  in  the  domain  of  mechanism  **  a 
longer  list  appears  of  "points  where  our  educational  invention  has  thus  far 
failed  to  do  its  work."  The  three  following  '*  problems  now  calling  for  con- 
structive leadership"  are  discussed  at  some  length:  (1)  Combination  of  the 
methods  of  the  literary  school  with  the  methods  of  apprenticeship;  (2)  differ- 
entiation of  woman's  education ;  (3)  international  organization  of  education. 

28.  Burbank,  Luther.     The  training  of  the  human  plant.    99  p.  S.  Century,  60c. 

Contents. — The  mingling  of  races. — The  teachings  of  nature. — Differentiation 
in  training. — Sunshine,  gdod  air,  and  nourishing  food. — Dangers. — Marriage  of 
the  physically  unfit. — Heredity — predestination — training. — Growth. — Environ- 
ment the  architect  of  heredity. — Character. — Fnndamentai  principles. 

Thoughts. and  speculations  as  to  the  application  of  principles  of  plant  cul- 
ture to  the  education  of  children.    Also  in  Century,  May  1900. 

29.  Chancellor,  W.  £.     A  theory  of  motives,  ideals,  and  values  in  education. 

543  p.  O.    Houghton,  $1.75. 

A  discussion  of  education  as  an  Integral  part  of  civilisation.  Shows  wide 
reading  and  Is  furnished  with  bibliographies  and  a  good  index.  Is  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  Dial  for  May  1,  1908. 

30.  Cole,  P.  R.     Herbart  and  Froebel:  An  attempt  at  synthesis.    116  p.  O. 

Columbia  Univ.  $1.     (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  14.) 

*  * 

A  review  of  the  educational  theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  in  the  light  of 
the  philosophies  which  they  imply.  A  comparison  and  Interpretation  of  the 
theories  of  both  which  concern  reality,  consclousneaa,  and  character.  An  at- 
tempt to  adjust  certain  dUterenoet  of  emphasis  In  their  respective  theories. 
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31.  Coursault,  J.  H.     The  learning  process;  or  educational  theory  implied  in 

theory  of  knowledge.      09  p.  O.     Columbia  Univ.  |;i.     (Teachers  coll.  cont. 

to  educ.  no.  16.) 

Another  attempt  to  get  bold  of  and  delimit  the  fundamental  theory  of  educa- 
tion by  detaching  it  from  the  great  body  of  £>peculatiye  philosophy.  The  theo- 
ries of  a  dozen  or  more  philosophic  systems  are  considered,  their  educational 
Implications  indicated,  and  the  resultant  theory  summarized. 

32.  Cox,  C:  P.     What  education  is  of  most  worth?     (Bibliotheca  sacra,  Oct 
64:638-^50.) 

33.  Darroch,  Alexander.     (The)  children;  some  educational  problems.    133  p. 

O.    Jack,  Is. 

"  This  little  book  seeks  to  emphasize  that  the  aim  of  all  education  Is  to  secure 
the  social  efficiency  of  the  future  members  of  the  state,  and  that  this  involves 
'  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  physical,  economic,  and  ethical  efficiency  of  the  chil- 

dren of  the  nation." 

34.  Draper,  A.  S.     Addresses  and  papers.     132  p.  O.    N.  Y.  State  Education 

dep*t.  •  Gratis. 

Contents. — Appointing  officers  and  civil  service  regulations. — The  nation's 
respoilsibilitles  concerning  dependent  peoples. — What  next  about  Union  Uni- 
versity?— The  schools  and  international  peace. — The  American  type  of  uni- 
versity.— New  York's  obligations  to  her  history. — Illiteracy  In  the  United 
States. — A  Federal  educational  plan  needed. — National  systems  of  education. — 
What  the  women's  clubs  oiay  do  for  the  schools. 

35.  Hadley,  A.  T.     Elconomy  in  education.     (N.  Y.  Associated  academic  prin- 
cipals.   Proc.  twenty-second  ann.  conference,  p.  10-21.) 

36.  Harnack,  Adolf,  and  Herrmann,  Wilhelm.     The  moral  and  social  signifi- 

cance  of  modem  education.    (In  their  Essays  on  the  social  gosi)el.    Putnam, 

$1.25.     p.  92-141.) 

An  address  by  Dr.  Harnack  In  1902  before  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress 
in  Dortmund. 

37.  Harper,  J.  W.     Education  and  social  life.    315  p.  D.     Pitman,  4s.  6d. 

This  book  emphasizes  the  effect  which  Judiciously  organized  and  adminis- 
tered education  may  have  on  social  progress,  and  Indicates  that  this  most  im- 
portant educational  result  Is  sometimes  minimized  by  too  much  attention  to 
utilitarianism. 

38.  Harris,  W.  T.     Social  culture  in  the  form  of  education  and  religion.     (Con- 
gress of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,    v.  8,  p.  1-16.) 

"  The  perennial  continuance  of  the  world-view  of  Christianity  through  the 
special  form  of  social  culture  which  belongs  to  the  church  Is  a  necessary  con- 
dition presupposed  by  the  forms  of  social  culture  intrusted  to  the  school." 

39.  Hayward,  P.  H.     (The)  meaning  of  education  as  interpreted  by  Herbart, 
217  p.  D.    Ralph.  Holland  &  Co..  28. 

40.  Jolly,  WiUlam.     Ruskin  on  education  ;  some  needed  but  neglected  elements. 

167  p.  S.     Geo.  Allen,  Is. 

"A  hortatory  preachment,  not  a  philosophical  essay ;  a  fervent  and  persuasive 
exposition." — London  Journal  of  Education. 

41.  liockyer,    Norman.     Elducation   and    national   progress:  essays   and   ad- 
dresses. 1870-1905.    282  p.  O.     Macmillan.  5s. 

The  chapters  have  nearly  all  been  previously  printed  in  different  places. 
Collected,  they  form  a  contribution  to  British  educational  history  and  policy 
for  the  periqd  covered. 
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42.  Magnus,    Philip.      The    application    of    scientific    method    to    education. 

(Nature,  22  Aug.,  70:434-0.) 

Also  in  Science,  n.  s.  26  :  574-86. 

Opening  address  before  the  educational  science  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, August  1,  1907.  An  argument  to  show  that  while  education  itself  may 
not  yet  fulfill  all  the  conditions  w^hlch  would  justify  its  claim  to  be  classed  as  a 
science,  the  scientific  method  of  investigation  is  most  effective  in  dealing  with 
educational  problems.  IHustrates  from  the  reform  of  English  elementary 
education. 

43.  Matthews,   F.    H.     The  principles   of   intellectual   education.    138   p.   D. 

Cambridge  Univ.  press,  2s.  Od. 

A  dozen  chapters  on  the  theory  and  aims  (exactness  and  flexibility)  of  edu- 
cation and  the  order  in  which  each  curriculum  subject  should  be  studied  to  get 
the  greatest  educational  value.  The  point  of  view  Is  distinctly  Herbartlan, 
and  the  tests  constantly  applied  are  interest  and  adaptability  to  correlation. 
The  earliest  formal  education  should  be  through  the  senses  and  largely  by 
means  of  manual  activities.  Greek  should  be  studied  before  Latin  and  modern 
languages  before  either. 

44.  Owen,  W:   B.     Social  education  through  the  school.     (School  .rev.  Jan., 
15 :  11-26. ) 

Paper  read  at  nineteenth  educational  conference  of  the  academies  and  high 
schools  in  relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  school  being  a  social  institution  in  that  it  Is  Itself  a  society,  Dean  Owen 
proposes  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  school  to  Include  the  general  social 
training  of  the  child  so  far  as  his  life  in  the  school  affords  opportunity,  and 
considers  the  general  features  of  a  practical  way  of  going  about  the  work. 

45.  Parker,  8.  C.     Finding  the  Individual.     (Jour,  of  ped.  June,  19: 103-213.) 

Are  individual  differences  in  human  beings  fundamental  ?  Of  what  social  Im- 
portance are  they?  How  may  they  be  discovered  and  differentiated  in  formal 
education  ? 

46.  Reich,  Emit.    The  constants  of  success — education.     (In  his  Success  in 
life.     Duffield,  $1.50.     p.  50-123.) 

Comments  on  the  value  of  education  in  active  life. 

47.  Rooper,  T.  G.     Selected  writings;  edited  with  a  memoir  by  R.  G.  Tatton. 

293  p.  O.     Blackie,  78.  Gd. 

These  19  papers  have  all  been  printed  before,  most  of  them  in  the  author's 
volumes.  School  and  Home  Life,  and  Educational  Studies  and  Addresses. 

48.  Storms,  A.  B.    Democracy  and  education.    (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  p.  62-70.) 

The  function  and  opportunities  of  education  in  a  republic.  Advantages  and 
dangers  from  the  commercial  aspects  of  education  and  research. 

49.  Tyler,  J.  M.     Growth  and  education.    294  p.  D.    Houghton,  $1.50. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  growth  of  the  child,  which  argues  for  physical  and 
moral  as  well  as  Intellectual  efliciency  in  education.  To  guide  teacher  and 
parent,  the  important  facts  of  biology,  evolution,  and  physiology  are  presented, 
which  bear  on  the  development  of  the  child.     There  is  a  chapter  on  manual 

training. 

370.1.  P8TCH0LOOT  AND  EDTTGATZOK. 

See  also  No.  237. 

50.  Bennett,  O.  J.  C.     Formal  discipline,    70  p.  O.    Teachers  college,  50c. 

Some  of  the  psychological  bearings  and  effects  of  that  part  of  the  educa- 
tional process  which  makes  for  mental  discipline. 

51.  Keatinge,  M.  W.     Suggestion  in  edncation.   202  p.  O.    A.  &  C.  Black,  4s.  Cd. 

A  consideration  of  the  practical  results  obtainable  In  teaching  from  the 
deliberate,  extended,  and  studied  use  of  the  same  psycboloflcal  quality  of  **  sug; 
geatlon "  that  is  employed  In  hypnotism. 
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« 

52.  Schwarz,   Hermann.     The  study  of  experimental  pedagogy  in  Germany. 

(School  rev.  Jan.,  15:1-10;   Sept.,  15:535-43;  Nov.,  15:aSl-42.) 

What  psychology  shows  to  be  the  most  fruitful  hours  for  class  iQstniction 
and  for  study.  Studies  in  fatigue  as  affecting  the  assignment  of  time  in  the 
school   day.     Value  and  effect  of  home  study. 

53.  Urwlck,  W.  E.    The  child's  mind;  its  growth  and  training,  being  a  short 

study  of  some  processes  of  learning  and  teaching.    260  p.  D.    Longmans, 

$1.50. 

An  attempt  to  set  forth  in  simple  and,  so  far  as  possible,  untechnical 
language  some  results  already  obtained  from  a  study  of  mind  growth  as  an 
organic  process,  and  to  establish  a  clear  and  definite  connection  between  those 
processes  of  learning  which  the  mind  possesses  and  the  methods  by  which  It 
should  be  taught  and  trained.  The  author's  object  is  to  found  the  teaching 
and  training  of  children  on  the  results  of  psychology  and  biology  so  far  as  these 
sciences  have  explained  the  development  of  children's  minds. 

370.6.  PEBIODIGALS. 

Only  new  Journals  are  included  in  this  section.     The  current  British  Journals 
are  listed  and  characterized  in  each  volume  of  the  Schoolmaster's  Yearbook. 
See  also   No.   212. 

54.  Bardeen,   C.   W.      Educational  Journalism.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv.  vol. 

p.  506-514.) 

Brief  notes  supplementing  earlier  and  fuller  data  in  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  1803, 
and  School  Bulletin,  volumes  19-20.     The  Journals  are  named  with  editors  and 
•  dates  published.     Estimates  are   seldom  attempted. 

55.  Social  education  quarterly  and  proceedings  of  the  Social  education  con- 
gress; edited  by  C.  A.  Scott.  6  Kirkland  road,  Cambridge  station,  Boston, 
$2  per  year. 

Number  one  appeared  in  March,  1007,  and  the  three  numbers  for  that  year 
are  filled  with  the  papers  read  at  the  Social  Education  Congress,  November  30, 
1006. 

370.6.  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

The  volumes  of  proceedings  of  certain  American  educational  associations  are 
noted  in  this  section.  A  list  of  British  societies  with  officers  and  brief  sketch 
of  each  is  found  in  the  Schoolmaster's  Yearbook  for  each  year. 

56.  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  eighth  annual  conference  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Nov.  23- 
24,  1906.    Ill  p.  O.    Assoc.    No  price. 

57.  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  ttie  middle  states 
and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  convention  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1,  1906.  144  p.  O.  A.  H.  Quinn,  Secy.,  Univ. 
of  Pa.    Philadelphia.    No  price. 

58.  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Nov.  7-8, 
1907.    89  p.  O.    J.  H.  Kirlsland,  Sec.  Vanderbllt  Univ.    Nashville,  Tenn. 

59.  Catholic  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  8-11,  1907. 
396  p.  O.  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  Sec.  1651  B.  Main  St,  Columbus,  O.  No 
price. 
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60.  Conference  for  education  in  the  south.  Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual 
conference,  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  April  1>-11,  1907.  300  p.  O.  S.  C.  Mitchell, 
Richmond  college,  Richmond,  Va.    No  price. 

61.  Congress  of  arts   and  sciences,   universal   exposition,   St.   Loais,   1904; 

edited  by  Howard  J.  Rogers.    Volume  8,  Education  and  religion.    493  p.  O. 

Houghton,  $2.50. 

The  most  important  paiiers  which  were  not  separately  published  in  1004-6 
have  been  entered  in  this  bibliography  under  their  proper  subjects. 

62.  Educational  associations.      (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  453-506.) 

Brief  accounts  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  work  of  14  American  associations. 
The  information  presented  has  never  before  been  collected,  and  It  is  well  to 
have  these  contributions. 

63.  Mictiigan  schoolmasters*  club.  Proceedings  at  the  forty-second  meeting 
held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mar.  27-30,  1907.    150  p.  Q.    Ann  Arbor,  50c. 

64.  Monroe,  W.  S.  Recent  international  congress  at  Ll^ge.  (N.  E.  A.  50th 
anniv.  vol.    p.  351-355.) 

66.  National  education  association.     Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  at 

the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  held  at  I>08  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  8-12,  1907. 

1102  p.  O.     Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  $2. 

Certain  of  the  papers  are  separately  noted  under  the  proper  headings  in 
other  parts  of  this  bibliography.  An  account  of  the  important  business  done 
at  the  Ix>s  Angeles  meeting  is  found  in  the  October-December  number  of  the 
Forum,  p.  228-33. 

67.  National  educational  association.     Fiftieth  anniversary  volume  1857-1906. 

949  p.  O.     Ir^vin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  ^2, 

Includes  Proceedings  and  papers  of  the  department  of  superintendence  at 
Louisville,  February,  1906 ;  a  notable  report  on  instruction  in  library  adminis- 
tration in  normal  schools ;  13  important  papers  specially  prepared  for  this 
volume  by  members  in  America  and  other  lands ;  a  chapter  sketching  the  his- 
tory of  various  educational  associations,  and  a  wealth  of  statistical  and  biblio- 
graphical matter  relating  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Itself.  Many  of  the  articles  in  this 
volume  are  indexed  separately  under  proper  subject  in  this  bibliography. 

68.  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.     Sixth  year  boolc. 

2  pts;  O.    Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.28. 

Pt.  1. — Vocational  studies  for  college  entrance.     Pt.  2. — The  kindergarten. 

69.  National  union  of  teachers.    Tliirty-seventh  annual  report,  1907  and  list 

of  members  for  1906.    432  p.  O.    N.  U.  T.    Is. 

A  handbook  giving  statistics  and  regulations  about  the  N.  U.  T.,  list  of  asso- 
ciations In  the  union,  names  and  addresses  of  members,  and  much  general  in- 
formation relating  to  English  teachers. 

70.  N.  Y.  (state)— —Associated  academic  principals.  Proceedings  of  the 
twenty-second  annual  conference  .  .  .  1906.  98  p.  O.  Albany,  Educ.  dept. 
No  price.     (Secondary  education  bulletin  36.) 

71.  N.  Y.  (state)— Education  department.  Forty-fourth  university  convo- 
cation.   116  p.  O.    Alb.    No  price.     (Department  Bulletin  4.) 

Certain  of  the  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

72.  New  York  state  association  of  school  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents. Proceedings  of  the  51st  annual  meeting  at  Cornell  university, 
Ithaca,  Oct.  3-5,  1906.    104  p.  O.    N.  Y.  State  Education  dep't.    Gratis. 

Concerned  witb  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  State. 
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870.7.  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION. 
See  also  material  on  normal  schools  In  section  371.12. 

73.  Rein,  Wilhelm.     The  place  and  office  of  pedagogy  in  the  university.     (Con- 
gress of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,    v.  8,  i).  50-()3.) 

Examines  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  formal  science  and  art  of  pedagogy* 
and  discusses  its  relations  with  other  subjects  and  the  function  and  purpose  of 
teaching  it. 

870.9.  HI8T0BY  OF  EDUCATION. 

History  of  higher  education  and  of  individual  coUejses  and  unlyersities  is 
under  section  378  and  Its  geographical  subdivisions.  For  matter  on  systems  of 
secondary  education,  which  is  current  chronicle  to-day  but  will  be  history  to- 
morrow, see  section  379.5. 

General, 

74.  Anderson,  L.  F.     A  study  of  uieiliieval  schools  and  school  work.     (Fed. 

seni.   June,   14:223-82.) 

Author  has  brought  together  and  grouped  under  numerous  captions  relating 
to  history,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  work  many  bits  of  educational  Informa- 
tion dug  from  books  not  commonly  quoted  in  such  a  connection.  Bibliography, 
p.  280-282. 

76.  Study  of  the  prototyi)es  of  the  modern  non -professional  school  among 

the  Greeks  and  Uomans.     (Fed.  sem.  Mar.,  14:1-38.) 

Description  of  early  Greek  and  Roman  education,  giving  the  character  and 
methods  of  instruction.     Bibliography,  p.  37-38. 

76.  McEvoy,  T.  J.     Ei)itome  of  history  and  principles  of  education.    267  p.  D. 

Author,  306  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.    No  price. 

Not  a  connected  narrative  or  history,  but  47  syllabi  arranged  in  approximate 
chronologic  order:  apparently  designed  to  help  teachers  or  normal  students 
prepare   for   examination. 

77.  Turner,  William.     Irish  teachers  in  the  Carolingian  revival  of  learning. 

(Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  July,  13:382-99;   Oct.  562-81.) 

An  account  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  Irish  scholars  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  based  upon  manuscripts  found  in  the  libraries  of  Germany, 
FYance,   and   Italy. 

78.  Walsh,  J.  J.     The  thirteenth— greatest  of  centuries.     436  p.  O.     Catholic 
summer  school  press,  $2.50. 

Lectnres  delivered  at  the  school.  Chapters  2-7  and  0  discuss  medieval  uni- 
versities and  their  work,  the  arts  and  crafts,  technical  schools,  popular  edu- 
cation,  books,   and   libraries. 

Alaska. 

79.  Jacicson,  Sheldon.     Report  on  education  in  Alaska.     (U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.    Rei)orts  for  1905.    1:267-91;   1906,   1:237-55.) 

The  usual  annual  statistical  reviews,  with  chapter  on  the  Government  rein- 
deer herd. 

Canada, 

80.  Goleman,  H.  T.  J.     Public  education  in  Upper  Canada.    120  p.  O.    Colum- 
bia Univ.  $1.     (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  1.5.) 

A  selective,  descriptive,  and  Interpretative  study  of  public  education  only 
in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  1791  to  1841,  with  a  brief  added 
chapter  enumerating  tendencies  since  the  latter  date.  It  ctwrers  much  the 
same  period ;  is  not  so  broad  In  scope  as  Doctor  Ross's  school  system  of 
Ontario,  bat  goes  more  thoroughly  into  cause,  effect,  and  significance  of  events. 
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Europe. 

81.  Great  Britain Education,  Board  of.     Schools  public  and  private  iu  the 

north  of  Europe.       136  p.  O.      (Special   reports  on  educational  subjects. 

V.17.) 

Prepared  l>y  J.  S.  Thornton,  as  result  of  fourteen  years'  acquaintance  with 
and  study  of  the  schools  of  Norway.  Sweden,  Finland,  an^  Denmark.  As  Gil- 
christ traveling  scholar  In  1000  and  again  In  100.')  the  author  visited  Scandi- 
navia and"  studied  the  school  systems  at  first  hand  with  this  monograph  in 
mind.  It  discusses  secondary  education  only,  and  dwells  upon  the  hearty 
cooperation  between  public  and  private  schools,  the  uniform  examinations 
system  common  to  both,  and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  under 
masters  of  selected   secondary   schools. 

France. 

82.  Education  in  France.     (U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     ReiK)rts  for  1905. 

1 :  57-86 ;  1906,  1 :  lJ^-34.) 

The  usual  annual  surveys  of  current  educational  movements,  with  so  much 
of  retrospect  as  clearness  demands.  Covers  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  and  gives  many  statistics. 

83.  Priedel,  V.  H.     Problems  of  secondary  education  In  France.     (School  rev. 

•     Mar.,  15:169-83.) 

Author  is  an  official  in  the  F*rench  education  department.  An  account  of 
the  main  features  of  the  reforms  in  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education 
in  1902. 

84.  Great  Britain— —Education,  Board  of.  The  education  and  training  of  the 
French  primary  school  teacher.  222  p.  Q.  (Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.     V.  18.) 

More  fully  described  under  No.  141. 

85.  Levasseur,  P.  E.     On  the  developments  and  changes  in  primary  teaching 

in  France  during  tlie  Third  Republic  (1870-1906).     (N.  E.  A.  50th  annlv. 

vol.     p.  408-417.) 

Germany. 

86.  Paulsen,    Friedrich.      The   past   and    the    future  of   German    education. 

(N.  E.  A.  50th  annlv.  vol.     p.  430-445.) 

A  translation  of  Book  4,  Chapter  3,  of  Das  deutsche  Bildungswesen. 

Great  Britain. 

87.  Dunraven,  Windham,  Thomas  Wyndham  Qnin,  Earl  of.  Educational 
chaos.     (In  his  The  outlook  in  Ireland.     Dutton,  $3.     p.  111-37.) 

An  account  of  present  conditions,  prejudices,  and  denominational  feeling 
about  Irish  education,  with  some  positive  suggestions  for  betterment. 

88.  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1904—6.  (U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1906.    1 : 1-17.) 

89.  Godfrey,  Elizabeth,  pseud.  English  children  in  the  olden  time.  336  p. 
O.    Methuen,  7s.  6d. 

The  chapters  on  Nurture  In  king's  courts ;  Concerning  pedagogues :  Educa- 
tional theories;  The  genteel  academy  and  the  dame  school,  and  The  superior 
parent  offer  much  Information  about  the  English  education  of  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries. 

* 

90.  Strong,    John.     The   development   of   secondary   education   in    Scotland. 

(School  rev.  Oct.,  15:594-607;  Nov.,  15:671-83;  Dec.,  15:71&-30.) 

Traces  Its  development  from  1100  to  the  present  Gives  a  diagrammatic 
scheme  of  present  Scottish  education. 
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Greece, 
See  also  No.  201. 

91.  Freeman,  K.  J.     Schools  of  Hellas;  an  essay  on  the  practice  and  theory 

of  ancient  Greek  education  from  600  to  300  B.  C.    299  p.  O.     Macmlllan, 

$1.90. 

A  young  Englishman,  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  senior  chancel- 
lor's medalist,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  24,  prepared  this  volume  with  a 
view  to  his  candidature  for  a  fellowship  of  Trinity.  Competent  critics  assert 
that  It  has  a  substantive  value  as  presenting  results  of  first-hand  research,  and 
that  it  brings  together  conveniently  and  accurately  the  materials  for  studying 
the  subject. 

India, 

92.  Public  education  In  British  India.     (IT.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Re- 

port for  1906.    1 :  123-40.) 

Reviewing  the  years  1902-5. 

Italy, 

93.  Monroe,    W.    S.     Progress    of   education    in    Italy.     (U.    S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.    Reiwrt  for  1906.    1 :  73-90.) 

Japan. 

94.  Klkerchl,  D.    Japanese  education.    (Nineteenth  cent.  June,  Gl :  1012-23.) 

An  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Issue  of  the  Imperial 
rescript  on  education  in  1890. 

Liberia, 

95.  EUls,  G.  W.     Education  In  Liberia.     (U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.    Re- 
port for  19a5.    1 :  111-29.) 

The  author  Is  United  States  secretary  of  legation  at  Monrovia. 

Philippinrs. 

96.  Educational  problems  In  the  dependencies.     (Annals  Amer.  acad.  July, 
30:6.^>-«).) 

An  educational  policy  for  Spanish- American  civilization — M.  G.  Brumbaugh. 
Education  and  social  progress  in  the  Philippines — D.  P.  Barrows.  Position  and 
work  of  the  Rotnan  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippines — T.  B.  Lawler. 

Porto  Rico, 

97.  lilndsay,  S.  M.    Inauguration  of  the  American  school  system  in  Porto  Rico. 

(U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report  for  1905.     1 :  2a3-^344.) 

A  rteum^  of  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  before  American 
occupation,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rather  discouraging  attempts  of  the  military 
authorities  to  organize  a  new  system,  and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  work 
done  under  the  civil  government  since  1900.  Doctor  Lindsay,  from  his  personal 
experience,  reviews  the  work  of  Porto  Rican  and  American  teachers,  the  provision 
for  native  students  in  the  United  States,  and  the  history  of  educational  legisla- 
tion for  the  Island,  and  ventures  some  comments  on  the  future. 

Rome, 

See  also  No.  201. 

98.  Teets:en,  A.  B.     Education  In  the  fifth  century.     (In  her  Life  and  times  of 

the  Empress  Pulcberia.    Sonnenschein,  lOs.  (M.,  p.  37-47.) 
Describes  the  education  of  a  patrician  girl  in  Rome. 
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Russia, 

99.  Simkhovitch,  V.  G.     History  of  the  rc*1ioo1  in  Russia.     (I^uc.  rev.  May, 

33:486-522.) 

Shows  that  while  some  attention  has  been  paid  from  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  to  professional,  higher,  and  secondary  education,  elementary  education 
is  still  sadly  neglected.  • 

Her  via. 

100.  liow,  D.  H.     Education  in  Servia.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)     Nov.,  n.  s., 

28:730-39.) 

Outlines  the  organization  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  schools. 

South  America. 

101.  Baxter,  Sylvester.     School  and  college  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.     (Out- 

lool£,  10  Aug.,  86:780-7.) 

Turkey. 

102.  Monroe,  W.  S.     Education  in  Turlsey.     (In  his  Turkey  and  the  Turlcs. 

Page,  $3.    p.  161-81.) 

Slcetches  the  present  facilities  furnished  by  the  Turldsh  Government  and  by 
schools  founded  and  maintained  by  foreigners  or  by  missionaries.  The  censor- 
ship of  books  and  newspapers  is  described. 

United  States. 

See  also  section  378,  subhead  United  States,  section  379.1. 5,  and  section  :<70.r>, 
subhead  United  States. 

103.  Brown,  E.  E.     Fifty  years  of  American  education.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv. 

vol.     p.  327-341.) 

A  topical  review  of  history,  movements,  tendencies,  and  accomplishments. 

104.  Bums,  J.JL,    Catholic  colonial  schools  in  the  French  i)ossessions.     (Cath- 

olic unlv.  bulletin,  Apr.,  13:175-90.) 

Includes  a  description  of  the  first  parochial  school  for  girls  In  the  United 
States,  founded  at  New  Orleans  1727  by  the  Ursullne  sisters. 

105.  Early  Jesuit  schools  in  Maryland.     (C!atholic  univ.  bulletin,  July, 

13:361-81.) 

States  that  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland  marks  the  beginning  of 
Catholic  educational   work  In  the   English   colonies. 

106. Early  mission  schools  of  the  Franciscans.     (Catholic  univ.  bulletin, 

Jan.,  13:25-43.) 

An  account  of  the  earliest  schools  In  the  United  States,  which  preceded  by 
four  years  the  oldest  schools  In  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  Includes  schools 
In  New   Mexico,   Texas,   Florida,   and   California. 

107.  Gilman,  D.  C.     Five  great  gifts  to  education.     (Outloolv,  July,  86 :  648-57.) 

Includes  brief  description  of  gifts  made  by. George  Peabody,  John  F.  Slater, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

108.  Johnson,  Clifton.    The  country  school.    158  p.  O.    Crowell,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  almost  verbatim  reprint  (with  one  very  short  added  chapter 
on  schoolhouse  entertainments)  of  the  author's  Country  School  In  New  England, 
published   by   Appleton    in   1893. 

100.  Meriwether,   Colyer.     Our  colonial   curriculum,   1607-1776.     301   p.   O. 

Capital  pub.  co.,  $2. 

"Devoted  to  the  study  of  what  was  actoally  taught  then  and  how  It  was 
actually  done.  All  of  the  subjects.  In  all  graden  o(  institutions,  are  taken  up 
In  order  and  treated  so  as  to  ahow  as  nearly  as  possible  what  was  the  aim, 
what  was  the  method,  and  what  waa  the  result  of  teaching  then.'* 
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110.  Monroe,   W.   S.     History  of  the  I*e8talozzinn   movement  In   the   Tnited 

States.    244  p.  O.     Bardeen.  $2. 

'*  The  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  place  on  record  the  labors  of  a  score 
of  men  who  caught  something  of  Pestalozzi's  Insight  and  enthusiasm  and  who 
sought  to  bring  atiout  the  adaptation  of  his  reforms  to  conditions  in  the  new 
worid."     Preface, 

The  most  important  chapters  are  those  on  the  worlc  of  Wliliam  McClure  and 
Joseph  Neef.     A  useful  and  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

111.  U.  S.—— Education,  Bureau  of.     Reports  of  the  commissioner  of  education 

for  the  years  ending  June  30,  19Q5,  and  June  30,  1006.    4  v.  O.    Govern- 
ment printing  office. 

These  Tolumes  are  smaller  than  usual  and  more  largely  statistical.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  statistics  are  more  nearly  up  to  date,  and  that  it 
la  still  possible  to  devote  half  of  volume  1  of  each  year  to  the  reviews  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  other  lands  and  to  the  selected  articles  on  current  topics 
which  have  so  long  made  this  report  of  special  Interest  and  value. 

112.  Young,   E.   P.     The  educational   progress  of  two  years,  1905-07.      (In 

N.  B.  A.  Proc.  383-405.) 

Deals  with  American  conditions  and  events  only.  A  more  Informal  chronicle 
of  current  educational  happenings  Is  furnished  by  O.  H.  Lang  to  each  number  of 
the  Forum. 

Iowa. 

113.  Abemethy,  Alonzo.    History  of  Iowa  Baptist  Schools.    340  p.  D.    Wool- 

verton  pub.  co.,  Osage,  la.    $1.25. 

The  author  writes  at  first  hand  from  a  life  of  over  50  years  in  Iowa  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  schools  and  workers  described. 

114.  Buffum*  H.  S.     Federal  and  state  aid  to  education  in  Iowa.     (Iowa  jour- 

nal of  history  and  politics.    Oct.  190C,  4 :  554-08 ;  Jan.-July,  1907,  5 : 3-45, 
147-02.  311-25.) 

Michigan, 

115.  The  beginnings  of  the  educational  system.    Educational  progress. 

(Utley,  H.  M.,  and  Cutcheon,  B.  M.,  eds,    Michigan  as  a  province,  terri- 
tory and  state.    $20  for  4  y.    vol.  3,  chap.  15  and  vol.  4,  chap.  20.) 

Pennsylvania. 

110.  Bums,  J.  A.    Catholic  colonial  schools  in  Pennsylvania.     (Catholic  unlv. 

bulletin,  Oct.,  13:582-000.) 

A  description  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  schools  and  teachers  from  the 
time  of  their  establishment  by  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Maryland. 

Texas. 

117.  Hartmann,  C.  G.    A  study  in  school  supervision  with  special  reference 

to  rural  school  conditions  in  Texas.    180  p.  Q.    (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  of 
Texas,  no.  90.) 

370.92.   BIOGBAPHY. 

Who's   Who  In  America  Is  a  current  directory  of  living  educators;   Who's 
Who  and  the  Schoolmaster's  Year  Book  for  English  educators.     The  N.  B.  A. 
list  of  members .  who  have  died  during  each  year  is  printed  in  each  annual 
Yolome  of  Proceedings. 
• 

118.  Mellen,   O.   F.     New   England  college  presidents  in   the  south.      (New 

Bng.  mag.  June,  36:408-80.) 

Brief  sketches  of  prominent  New  Englanders  who  administered  colleges  of 
the  <4d  Soath. 
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119.  Brooks,  Charles,    Albree,  John.     Charles  Brooks  and  his  work  for  nor- 

mal schools.    31  p.  O.    Author  (Swampscott,  Mass.),  gratis. 

Reprinted  from  the  Historical  Register,  vol.  10,  no.  1,  Jan.,  1907,  published 
by  the  Medford  Historical  Society. 

120.  Davidson,  Thomas,     Knight,  William.     Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson 

the  wandering  scholar,  collected  and  edited  by  William  Knight.  241  p. 
O.    Ginn,  $1.25. 

Twenty-one  chapters  ;  recollections,  sketches,  estimates  of  Davidson  by  friends  ; 

selections  from  his  letters,  lectures,  and  writings. 

# 

121.  Quarino  dc  Verona.     McCormick,  P.  J.     Two  Catholic  medieval  educa- 

tors. IT.  Guarino  d^  Verona.  (In  Catholic  unlv.  bulletin,  April,  13: 
232-49.) 

122.  Herhart,  Johann  Friedrich,    Gompayr^,    Gabriel.     Herbart  and   educa- 

tion by  instruction.    142  p.  D.    Crowell,  90c. 

Translation  of  a  volume  in  series  Les  grands  Mucateurs,  published  in  Paris 
in  1904.  Save  for  a  brief  biographic  chapter  and  one  on  the  spread  and  influ- 
ence of  Herbart's  work,  the  book  is  a  critical  synopsis  of  his  systems  of  psychol- 
ogy, education,  and  morals. 

123.  Kriisi,   Hermann,     Kriisi,    Hermann.      Recollections    of    my    life.     An 

autobiographical  sketch  supplemented  by  extracts  from  his  personal  rec- 
ords and  a  review  of  his  literary  productions  together  with  selected 
essays,  arranged  and  ed.  by  Elizal>eth  Sheldon  Ailing.  439  p.  O.  The 
Grafton  press,  $2.50. 

One  thousand  copies  printed. 

124.  Magill,  Edward  Hicks,    Masill,  E.  H.     Sixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a 

teacher  1841-1906.    323  p.  D.    Houghton,  $1.50. 

Record  of  a  long,  varied,  and  interesting  career  of  an  ex-president  of  Swarth- 
more  College  and  long  a  prime  mover  for  advancement  of  higher  education  in 
Pennsylvania.     Contains  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  elective  system. 

125.  Mann,  Horace,    Gompayr6,  Gabriel.     Horace  Mann  and  the  public  school 

in  the  United  States.    134  p.  D.    Crowell,  90c. 

A  brief  biogra1;>hy  which  may  rank  with  Hinsdale's  Horace  Mann  and  the 
Common  School  Revival  in  the  United  States. 

126.  Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich,     Compayr^,  Gabriel.      Pestalozzi  and  ele- 

mentary education.    139  p.  D.    Crowell,  90c. 

First  published  in  French  in  1902,  now  first  translated.  Characterized  by 
sympathetic  treatment. 

127.  Rooper,  Thomas  Qodolphin,    Tatton,  R.  G.    Memoir  of  T.  G.  Rooper.     (In 

Rooper,  Selected  writings.     Black le,  7s.  6d.     pref.     p.  15-94.) 

128.  Roussea'u,  Jean  Jacques.    Compayr6,  Gabriel.     Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

and  education  from  nature.    120  p.  D.    Crowell,  90c. 

Translation  of  a  French  monograph  first  published  in  1901.  A  synoptic  and 
critical  sketch. 

129.  Spencer,  Herbert,    Compayr^,  Gabriel.     Herbert  Spencer  and  scientific 

education.    119  p.  D.    Crowell,  90c. 

First  published  In  France  In  1901,  and  in  translation  forms  a  most  consid- 
erable critique  of  Mr.  Spencer  as  an  educator  only. 
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371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

S71.1.  TEAOKE&S. 

Material  on  teachers  as  distinct  from  teaching  Is  Included  In  this  section. 
Methods  of  teaching  is  section  371.3. 

130.  Lang,  O.  H.    The  status  of  the  teacher  In  the  United  States :  Observations 

of  a  German  educational  expert.     (Forum,  July,  39: 60-71.) 

A  review  of  the  book  Volksschule  und  Lehrerblldung  der  Verelnlgten  Staaten 
.  .  .  written  by  Dr.  F.  Kuypers,  a  member  of  the  German  educational  com- 
mission that  spent  seven  weeks  in  this  country  In  1904.  Author  discusses  femln- 
isation  of  our  schools,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  compulsory  education,  and  the 
fact  that  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  real  profession  of  teaching  in  this 
country. 

131.  New  York  City  teachers*  association.     Report  of  the  committee  on  the 

promotion  of  teachers.    75  p.  O.    The  ass'n,  gratis. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  promotion  In  over  50  cities,  with  separate  accounts 
of  the  systems  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  London,  and  Baltimore. 

132.  Palmer,  G:  H.    The  ideal  teacher.     (Atlantic,  Apr.,  99:  433-42.) 

Declares  that  *'  teaching  as  a  trade  is  poor  and  disappointing  business,  but 
entered  as  a  profession  there  are  few  employments  more  satisfying." 

133.  Plan  for  official  advisory  organization  of  the  teaching  force  of  Chicago. 

(Elem.  school  teacher,  Feb.,  7:305-10.)  ' 

Report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  school  management  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Chicago,  appointed  to  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
an  advisory  organisation  of  the  teaching  body.  The  resulting  plan  provides 
for  a  representation  of  the  teachers  when  educational  matters  are  considered 
by  the  Chicago  school  board.     See  also  editorial  In  same  number,  p.  361-367. 

134.  Spauldlng,  F.  E.     The  uuassigned  teacher  in  the  schools.     (School  rev. 

Mar.,  15:201-16.) 

Describes  the  work  of  the  teacher  without  a  class,  with  special  mention  of 
experiences  In  Newton,  Mass.  Devotes  much  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  rigid  grading. 

135.  Tuell,  H.  E.     The  public  school  teacher  and  promotional  examinations. 

(Educ.  Dec.,  28:  217-23.) 

Conbments  upon  the  new  system  of  protnotional  examinations  for  teachers 
in  Boston  and  states  facts  to  prove  that  ability  to  pass  a  required  examination 
can  not  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  a  teacher's  merit! 

136.  Van  Storm,  Ashley.     Minimum  qualifications  of  the  elementary  teacher. 

(In  N.  B.  A.  Proc.    p.  239-52.) 

371.12.  TBAININO   OF   TEACH1SR8. 
See  also  section  370.7. 

137.  Bolton^  F.  E.     The  preparation  of  high  school  teachers:  what  they  do 

receive  and  what  they  should  receive.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15:97-122.) 

Discusses  existing  State  legislation  designed  to  secure  good  high  school 
teachers.  There  is  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  requirements  for  teaching  and 
of  effective  laws  to  eliminate  poor  teachers.  American  standards  are  compared 
with  German.  ' 

47405—08 4 
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138.  Bolton,  F.  B.    The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  other  deimrt- 

ments  in  colleges  and  universities.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.  1906-Mar.  1907, 
19 :  137-70. ) 

"An  attempt  is  made  to  show  clearly  the  proportions  which  the  work  has 
assumed,  class  of  students  accepted,  the  kind  of  work  prepared  for,  the 
intimate  relation  which  the  department  bears  toward  the  rest  of  the  Insti- 
tution, the  relation  to  the  State,  and  the  distribution  of  the  work  within  the 
department."     Many  of  the  data  presented  were  secured  by  a  questionnaire. 

See  also   No.   145,  below. 

139.  Chabot,  Charles.     The  professional  training  of  teachers  in  France.     (Con- 

gress of  arts  and  sciences.     Houghton,     v.  8,  p.  176-91.) 
Address  at  the  St.   Louis  exposition,   1004. 

140.  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.    ...  General  report  on  the  in- 

struction and  training  of  pupil-teachers,  1903-1907,  with  historical  intro- 
duction. Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament.  210  p.  Q.  ([Gt.  Brit. 
Parliament.    Papers  by  command]  Cd.  3582.) 

The  30-p8ge  historical  introduction  is  of  special  value. 

141. The  education  and  training  of  the  French  primary  school 

teacher.    222  p.  O.     (Si)ecial  reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  18.) 

Contents. — Curricula  of  French  higher  primary  schools,  pp.  1-82 ;  Life  in  a 
French  higher  primary  school,  by  A.  M.  SaviUe,  pp.  83-124 ;  Summary  of  official 
regulations  affecting  the  training  and  position  of  teachers  in  State  primary 
schools  in  France,  by  II.  E.  Matheson ;  The  French  training  college  system,  by 
B.   Dumville,  pp.   159-222. 

Farrington  :  The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  lOOG,  while  cover- 
ing much  the  same  ground.  Is  fuller  in  historical  material  than  the  present 
volume  and  less  detailed  in  presentation  of  curricula  and  their  contents.  The 
professions  of  primary  and  secondary  teacher  In  France  arc  entirely  distinct, 
and  the  slight  opportunities  for  the  pupil-teacher  contrast  strongly  with  English 
and  American  methods. 

142.  Ladd,  A.  J.     ficole  normale  sup^rieure;  an  historical  sketch.    (51  p.    O. 

Herald  pub.  co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.    50c. 
Doctor's  dissertation,   Michigan,    1904. 

143.  National  education  association.     Ileiiort  of  the  committee  of  seventeen 

on  the  Professional  preparation  of  high-school  teachers.     (In  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.  p.  523-008.) 

The  Introduction  (15  pages>  was  published  in  School  Review,  Sept.,  1907,  and 
the  entire  report  I^  also  published  separately. 

144.  Raedeger,  W:  G.     Recent  tendencies  In  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 

•    States.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar.,  33:271-87.) 

A  comparative  study,  based  chiefly  on  data  obtained  from  51  pairs  of  normal 
school  catalogues,  ten  years  apart,  showing  changes  in  normal  school  work  and 
conditions  as  to  equipment,  students,  and  contents  of  curriculum. 

145.  Sutton,  W.  S.     The  organization  of  the  department  of  education  in  rela- 

tion to  the  other  deimrtments  in  colleges  and  universities.  (Jour,  of 
ped.  Dec.  1906-Mar.  1907.  19:81-136.) 

An  historical  survey  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  Is  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  Its  present  status  in  America,  based  upon  responses  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  disclosing  great  variety  In  the  plans  of  organization  In  42  insti- 
tutions. Brief  mention  Is  made  Qt  the  study  of  education  In  leading  foreign 
universities. 

Two  appendixes  are : 

A.  Table  showing  courses  In  education  at  German  universities,  1005-6. 

B.  Historical  data  concerning,  evolution  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  In  American  colleges  and  anlverslties,  with  plans  for  the  organization 
of  educational  work  therein. 
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371.1(>.  teachers'  salaries. 

146.  Association  of  men  teachers  and  principals  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  White  hill.    48  p. 

During  its  1907  session  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  gave  much 
attention  to  a  hill  (senate  1218)  providing  for  an  increase  In  the  salaries  of 
certain  women  teachers  In  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  When  the  bill 
reached  Governor  Hughes  he  vetoed  it,  and  his  objections  are  printed  in  full 
in  Educational  Review,  September,  1907,  pp.  211-213.  The  above  pamphlet 
prints  the  text  of  the  bill  and  some  arguments  against  **  equal  pay  for  equal 
work."  regardless  of  sex.  The  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  session  of  1908. 
but  failed  of  passage. 

147.  The  compensation  of  college  teachers.     (In  Association  of  colleges  and 

preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  twen- 
tieth annual  convention,  1906.    p.  18-44.) 

Papers  by  J.  D.  Moffatt,  J.  B.  Fletcher,  and  E.  E.  Hale,  jr.,  with  discussions 
by  W.  A.  Lamberton  and  Thomas  Fell. 

148.  Cooley,  E.  G.     The  basis  of  grading  teachers*  salaries.     (In  N.  E.  A. 

Proc.  p.  94-103.) 

149.  Cotton,  P.  A.    Teachers*  salaries  and  how  affected  by  the  oi>eration  of 

the  minimum-salarj'  law.     (N.  K  A.  50lh  anniv.  vol.     p.  132-141.) 

The  author.  State  superintendent  for  Indiana,  describes  the  law  in  that 
State  and  how  it  works.  In  the  discussion  similar  laws  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  are  described. 

150.  Fletcher,  J.  B.     The  comi)en8ation  of  college  teacliers.     (tkluc.  rev.  Jan., 

33:77-^.) 

Paper  read  before  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  uf  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Philadelphia,  November, 
190G. 

Shows  that  the  responsibility  for  reform  In  the  matter  of  the  compensation 
of  college  teachers  rests  with  the  faculty. 

151.  Hutch! ns,  H.  B.     Should  men  hearing  the  same  title  in  any  institution 

receive  the  sjinie  pay.  (In  Association  of  American  universities.  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907. 
p.  92-99. 

152.  McAndrew,  William.     Where  education  hreaks  down.     (l!!kluc.  rev.  Jan., 

33:11-23.) 

A  r^sumd  of.  the  salary  conditions  among  teachers,  comparing  them  with 
those  In  other  callings.  The  author  complains  of  a  lack  of  professional 
enthusiasm  and  on  this  point  is  answered  by  Isabella  M.  Blake  in  same  volume, 
pp.  522-526. 

153.  Htillman,  J.  M.      Relations  of  salary  to  title  in  American  universities. 

(In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.    p.  72-91. ) 

Also  In  Science,  February  25,  pp.  241-259. 

Concludes  that  a  maximum  efficiency  of  university  work  and  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative difficulty  resulting  from  inequalities  in  pay  In  the  same  grade  will 
be  attained  by  a  minimum  or  normal  salary  for  each  grade  by  reasonable  in- 
creases dependent  upon  length  of  efficient  service  and  with  freedom  to  recognize 
unusual  ability  or  distinguished  service  as  the  requirements  of  the  case  may 
demand.  Article  closes  with  quotations  from  answers  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to 
presidents  and  faculty  members.       /  ^ 

154.  Tanner,  A.  E.  Salaries  of  women  teachers  in  institutions^  of  collegiate 

rank.    (AsB*n  of  collegiate  alumnte.    Special  bull.    Ser.  3,  no.  15.) 

Discusses  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  in  14  American  women's  colleges. 
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155.  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.  What  should  be  the  basis  for  the  promotion  of  teachers 
and  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries?  (N.  E,  A.  50th  anniy.  vol.  p.  177- 
183.) 

Describes  the  new  arrangement  in  Baltimore. 

371.17.  PENSIONS   FOB  TEACHERS. 

150.  The  best  means  of  introducing  the  pension  system  into  American 
nniversities.  Discnssion.  (In  Association  of  American  uniyersities. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907. 
p.  04-71.) 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  the  theme. 

157.  Oam^e  f onndation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Papers  relating 

to  the  admission  of  state  institutions  to  the  system  of  retiring  allowances 

of  the  Carnegie  foundation.    45  p.  Q.     (Bulletin  no.  1.) 

As  the  Foundation  bases  the  distribution  of  its  pensions  on  the  qualifications 
of  institutions,  not  individuals,  it  is  necessarily  concerned  with  the  organisation 
and  curricula  of  those  institutions  which  wish  to  share  in  its  funds.  This 
Bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  furnish  data  as  to  entrance  require- 
ments, financial  resources,  and  equipment  of  many  American  universities  and 
colleges. 

158. Second  annual  report  of  the  president  and  treasurer.    124  p.  Q.   570 

Fifth  ave.,  N.  Y.     No  price. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  and  how  intelligently  the  worlc  of  this  great 
foundation  has  progressed  in  two  years.  The  standardizing  of  American  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  is  a  by-product  of  the  financial  worlc  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  statistical  and  historical  material  included  in  this  report  is  of  refer- 
ence  value. 

150.  Jastrow,  Joseph.  Advancement  of  teaching.  (No.  Amer.  rev.  7  Oct., 
186:213-24.) 

Commends  the  spirit  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  but  opposes  the  exclusion  of  State  universities.  Believes  that  increase 
of  salary  would  be  more  effective  in  the  advancement  of  teaching  than  the  most 
liberal  of  pension  systems. 

100.  Keyes,  G:  H.    Teachers'  pensions.    (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  103-^.) 

,  Statement  of  reasons  why  pensions  should  be  provided  for  teachers  in  public 
schools,  and  account  of  some  ways  in  which  the  matter  is  managed  in  the 
United  States. 

S71.t.  OSOAVZZATIOV  AHD  ADXZVISTBATIOV  OF  THB  BOtiOOL;  THE  BUPSKZV. 

TSVDSHT. 

See  also  section  870.15  and  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  K.  A. 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  printed  in  the  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings. 

161.  Allen, '  W.   H.    School  efficiency.     ( In   his   Efficient  democracy.    Dodd, 

Mead,  $1.50.    p.  11^-41.) 

A  study  of  the  statistical  method  as  basis  for  intelligent  progress  in  con- 
ducting the  school.  Shows  what  is  lost  in  school  efllcfency  by  lack  of  proper 
methods  of  record  and  later  use  of  such  records  as  correctives  and  guides. 

162.  Jackman,  W.  8.     Relation  of  school  organization  to  Instruction.     (Pop. 

scl.  mo.  Feb.,  70:120-33.) 

Paper  read  before  the  Social  Education  Congress,  Boston,  November,  1906,  indi- 
cates ^me  of  the  most  important  changes  needed  in  present  school  organisation 
in  order  that  the  school  may  be  operated  as  a  social  Institution. 
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371.23.   TACATIOR   SCHOOLS. 

163.  Great  Britain^— >Educ«tioii,  Board  of.     School  excursions  and  Tacation 

schools.    89  p.  O.     (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  21.) 

In  a  brief  historical  introdaction  school  excursions  are  traced  back  to  the 
traveling  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  French  Alpine  clab  and  the  holiday 
home  at  Contrex^lUe  are  briefly  noticed,  after  which  follow  chapters  on  vaca- 
tion schools,  country  schools  for  backward  children,  and  school  Journeys. 
These  are  mainly  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  work  of  specific  examples, 
chiefly  in  England.    The  volume  is  the  work  of  J.  E.  O.  de  Montmorency. 

371.25.   CLASSIFICATION    OF    PUPILS. 
See  also  No.  134. 

104.  Garber,  J:  P.    A  rational  system  of  classification  and  promotion.    (Educ. 

Jan.,  27:288^302.) 

«  Discusses  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  several  of  the  commoner  methods 

of  classlflcation,  states  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  underlie 
a  rational  system  of  grading,  and  notes  certain  fallacies  connected  with  classl- 
flcation and  promotion. 

371.28.   PBOMOTIONS. 

165.  Hartwell,   G:    8.    Liberating  the  lower  education.     (School   rev.  June, 

15:436-58.) 

Discusses  quality,  not  quantity,  for  promotion,  and  three-year  high  school 
courses,  giving  tabulated  statistics,  complied  from  questionnaires  sent  to  various 
classes  of  educators. 

166.  Promotion  by  subject  and  three-year  courses.     (School  rev.  Mar., 

15:184-96.) 

Bhoyfs  some  of  the  evils  of  rigid  grading  and  quotes  actual  experiences  to  prove 
that  flexibility  in  grading  is  entirely  practicable.  While  the  past  tendency 
has  been  to  sacriflce  the  child  to  the  system,  it  is  being  more  generally  recog- 
nised that  system  must  yield  to  the  child. 

871.S.  METHODS  OF  IVBTBITOTIOV. 

For  methods  in  special  subjects,  see  section  375  and  its  subdivisions.  See  also 
Nos.   33,  37,  43.  , 

167.  Adamson,  J:  W.,  ed.   (The)  practice  of  instruction;  a  manual  of  method, 

general  and  special.    512  p.  D.    National  Society*s  Depository,  4s.  6d. 

The  "  general  **  chapters  flll  125  pages,  treating  thf  theory  of  education  with 
emphasis  on  Herbart's  psychology  and  discussing  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 
Then  8  chapters  as  follows :  Religious  instruction — A.  C.  Headlam.  The  mother 
tongue — J.  W.  Adamson.  Geography — ^A.  J.  Herbertson.  History — ^M.  A.  How- 
ard. Mathematics — A.  H.  Baker.  Natural  science — ^T.  P.  Nunn.  Latin  and 
Greek — W.  H.  D.  Rouse.    Modem  languages — W.  M.  Poole. 

168.  Bagley,  W:   O.     Classroom  management;  its  principles  and  technique. 

322  p.  D.    Macmillan,  $1.25. 

**  The  author  intends  his  work  for  the  student  of  education  in  normal  schools 
and  colleges  who  is  preparing  for  elementary  teaching.  He  has  gathered  his 
data  from  observing  good  teachers,  from  text-books,  from  his  own  experience, 
and  from  psychology.  The  routine  factors  of  class-room  management  start  with 
the  daily  programme,  punctuality,  hygiene,  order,  discipline,  and  penalties.  At- 
tention he  treats  under  several  laws  and  then  discusses  the  technique  of  class 
instruction,  giving  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Batavia  system.  He  tells  how  he 
would  test  results,  dispose  of  the  teacher's  time,  treats  of  the  teacher's  relations 
to  the  principal,  supervisor,  and  superintendent,  and  concludes  with  the  ethlca 
of  school  craft.*'    Pedagogical  Seminary. 
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165).  Chapin,  C:  S.     Departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades.     (Elduc. 
Apr.,  27:riO.'V-14.) 

Considers  the  whole  subject  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Cites  the  chief 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  success. 

170.  Harris,  W.  T.     How  the  superintendent  may  correct  defective  classwork 

and  make  the  work  of  the  recitaticm  teach  the  pupil  how  to  prepare  his 
lesson  properly.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  841-351.) 

171.  Kilpatrick,    V.    E.     The   adaptation    of   departmental    teiicliing   to   ele- 

mentary schools.     (Ednc.  rev.  Apr.,  33 :  35()-G7. ) 

An  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  departmental  teaching  is  followed 
by  a  detailed  statement  of  how  it  may  be  undertaken  by  any  elementary  school. 

« 

172.  Mahony,  J:  J.    The  problem  of  the  poor  pupil.     (Educ.  Dec.,  28 :  197-212.) 

Describes  the  Batavia  system  of  individual  instruction  and  flexible  grading 
schemes  of  several  cities,  and  acknowledges  that  plenty  of  valuable  experftnent- 
ing  has  been  done,  but  lack  of  cooperation  has  led  to  no  educational  doctrine. 
What  is  most  needed  now  is  an  attempt  through  an  intelligent  application  of 
pupil  study,  through  a  close  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the  school,  to 
discover  Just  why  the  pupil  is  poor. 

173.  Sachs,    Julius.     The   departmental    organization    of   sc»condary    schools. 

(Educ.  Apr.,  27:484-90.) 

The  proper  conception  of  departmental  organization  in  the  high  school  involves 
much  more  than  mere  specialization.  The  hope  of  a  real  departmental  orijrani- 
xatlon  must  lie  in  the  broad  training  and  accurate  attainments  of  the  teachers. 

t 

174.  Theobald,  H.   C.      (The)   Filipino  teacher's  manual.     2(50  p.  D.     World 

Book  Co.,  $1.50. 

175.  Wlnterbum,  R.  V.     Methods  in  teaching;  being  the  Stockton  methods  in 

elementary  schools.    355  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1,25. 

The  Stockton  methods  are  those  used  in  the  schools  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  striking  exhibits  at  the  St.  I^uis  and  Portland 
exposition.**.  Hundreds  of  letters  to  the  Stockton  school  board  asking  for  details 
determined  them  to  print  this  book,  which  is  edited  by  a  former  supervisor  of 
English  and  history.  '*  The  Stockton  methods  seek  to  employ  all  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  child  simultaneously  in  order  to  nrcomplish  their  union  as  soon 
•  as  possible.*' 

871.48.  XANTrAL  TSAIKIKO. 

See  also  a  chapter  in  No.  49. 

170*  Council  of  supervisors  of  the  manual  arts.    Yearbooks  190(>-7.    v.  0-7. 
The  Sec*y.     HastlngSK)n-Hudson,  N.  Y.    $3  each. 

The  papers  treat  chiefly  of  the  actual  work  in  the  school  in  drawing,  design, 
woodwork,  and  specific  handicrafts  or  trades. 

177.  The  development  of  an  adequate  course  of  study  in  manual  training 

for  elementary  grades.      (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  760-78.) 

1.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  manual  arts,  by  A.  Ahrens. 

2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  child  study,  by  P.  B.  Dresslar. 

3.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  superintendent,  by  C :   II.  Keycs. 

178.  Harvey,  JL*  I^*     Manual  training  in  the  grades.     (Blem.  school  teacher. 

Mar.,  7:300-407.) 

Emphasizes  and  estimates  the  value  of  manual  training  to  the  individual,  and 
favors  its  use  in  all  of  the  12  grades. 
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871.6.   OOVEBNXENT,   DIBCIFLIKE.   PXINISHMEVT. 

See  also  No.  210,  below. 

170.  Griffiths,  P.  P.     Student  self-goveniment  at  the  University  of  California. 
(University  of  California  chronicle,  July,  9 :  240-55.) 

180.  Thompson,  W.  O.     Self-government  by  students  in  school  and  collie. 

(Social  education  quarterly.  Mar.  1:  41-53.) 

371.52.    ATTENDANCE. 

181.  Thomdike,   E.   L.     The  elimination   of  pupils  from   school.     63  p.   O. 

Government  printing  office.    U.  S. — Education  Bureau.   Bulletin  4,  1907.) 

A  statistical  study,  carefully  done  and  accurately  grounded,  of  what  pupils 
stay  in  school,  how  long  they  stay,  what  grades  they  reach,  and  why  they 
leave.  The  signiflcance  of  the  results  for  the  immediate  problems  of  school 
administration   are   briefly   suggested. 

371.55.    CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT. 

182.  Dq  Bois,  Patterson.     The  failure  and  immorality  of  corporal  punishment. 

(In  his  Culture  of  Justice.     Dodd,  Mead,  75c.     p.  209-27.) 

S71.6.  SCHOOL  BTriLDUrOS  AND  FUBNITXIRE. 

183.  Boston— School  committee.     Report  of  committee  of  oculists  and  elec- 

tricians on  the  artificial  lighting  and  color  schemes  of  school  buildings. 
20  p.  O.     (Boston  School  Doc.  1907,  no.*  14.) 

Gives  chart  of  colors  recommended  for  walls ;  of  location  of  lights  In  stand- 
ard schoolroom ;  cuts  and  full  description  of  the  tungsten-light  fixtures 
recommended. 

184.  Olsen,   J.   W.     Rural   school  architecture.     (N.   E.  A.   50th   anniv.   vol. 

p.   141-148.) 

Two  plans  and  elevations  are  given  for  one  and  two  room  buildings  costing, 
respectively.    $800   and   $2,800. 

185.  Two   recent   high   schools.      (Architects  and  builders*    magazine,   Mar. 

n.  s.  8:251-G5.) 

Includes  description  and  plans  of  the  .lersey  City  high  school  and  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  high   school,   New   York  City. 

186.  Wisconsin — ^Dept.  of  education.      The  school  beautiful,  by  Maud  Bar- 

nett.    94  p.  Q.     C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent,  Madison. 

Minute,  practical  suggestions  and  directions  for  securing  more  attractive  and 
healthful  school  buildings  and  grounds.     Helpful  plans  and   pictures. 

371.64.  SCHOOL  libraries;  libraries  and  schools. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  961-982,  under  the 
library  department. 

187.  Axon,  W.  E.  A.     The  library  in  relation  to  knowledge  and  life,     (Con- 

gress of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,    v.  8,  p.  203-15.) 

188.  Biagi,  Goido.     The  library — its  past  and  future.     (Congress  of  arts  and 

sciences.     Houghton,     v.  8,  p.  216-29.) 

After  sketching  the  rise  and  development  of  libraries,  Doctor  BlagI  forecasts 
the  future,  which,  he  thinks,  will  be  particularly  marked  by  Intematlonai  co- 
operation, the  use  of  photography,  the  gramophone,  and  a  greatly  Increased  use 
of  the  card. 
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189.  Gmnden,  F.  M.     The  library  in  education.    (Ck)ngress  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Houghton.    V.  8,  p.  195-202.) 

190.  MacDowell,  L.  I.     A  public  school  library  system.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov., 

34:374-84.) 

Contains  practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  successful  school 
library.  Describes  the  systems  in  New  York  City,  Utica,  Newark,  Baltimore. 
Chicago,  and  St  Louis.  Lays  special  stress  on  the  advantages  of  class 
libraries. 

871.7.  SCHOOL  HTOIEVE. 

An  important  second  triennial  congress  on  school  hygiene  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, August  5-10,  1907.  Its  papers  have  not  been  published,  but  accounts  of 
the  meeting  are  in  Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1907 ;  Nineteenth  Century. 
September,  1907,  pp.  388-394,  and  London  Journal  of  Education  for  September. 
1907,  pp.  607-610. 

191.  Ainge,  T.  S.     The  ventilation  of  school  buildings.     (Jour.  Mich.  med.  soc. 

June,  6:271-80.) 

192.  Clay,  Arthur.     School  feeding  question  in  England.     (Charities,  19  Jan., 

17:099-707.) 

Brief  account  of  the  various  recent  Bngllsh  experiments  with  this  work. 
Verdict  rather  against  its  usefulness. 

193.  Cronin,    J:     J.       Doctor    in    the    public    school.      (Rev.  of  Rev.  Apr., 

35:433-40.) 

Startling  results  of  rigid  medical  inspection  in  New  York  City. 

194.  Douglas,  C.  C   The  laws* of  health ;  a  handbook  on  school  hygiene.    240  p. 

D.    Blackie,  3& 

Principally  physiological. 

195.  Elkington,  J.  S.  C.    Health  in  the  school ;  or  hygiene  for  teachers.    192  p. 

D.    Blackie,  2s. 

196.  McMillan,  Margaret.     Labour  and  childhood.    205  p.  D.     Sonnenschein, 

3s.  6d. 

Chapter  9,  "  The  hygiene  of  instruction,**  states  the  case  for  medical  inspec- 
tion. Chapter  10,  *'  The  school  doctor  in  other  lands,**  is  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Germany,  mainly  in  Wiesbaden,  while  chapter  11,  **  The  school 
doctor  at  home,"  tells  what  has  not  been  done  in  England,  and  why  and  how 
more  should  be  done. 

The  book  is  not  about  child  labor,  but  a  study  of  education  through  labor, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  part  which  good  health  plays  in  it. 

197.  New  York  committee  on  physical  welfare  of  school  children.    An  ex- 

amination of  .the  home  conditions  of  1400  New  York  school  children 
found  by  school  physicians  to  have  physical  defects.  (Amer.  statistical 
ass*n.    Quarterly  publications.    June.    10:271-316.) 

Present  the  startling  conclusion  that  if  the  1,400  children  examined  are 
representative  American  school  children  there  are  12,000,000  children  in 
the  United  States  so  defective  physically  as  to  need  attention.  A  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  medical  inspection  and  instruction  in  hygiene  is  given.  This 
investigation  Is  a  result  of  the  now  famous  Associated  Press  item  from  Wash- 
ington in  1905  that  70,000  New  York  children  went  breakfftstless  to  school. 

Id8.  Richards,   H.   M.     The  medical  inspection  of  school  children.     (Jour. 
Royal  Sanitary  Inst.    July,  28:251-^.) 

199.  Scott,  W.  D.     Sacrifice  of  the  eyes  of  school  diildren.     (Pop.  scL  mo.  Oct, 
71:30a-12.) 

Excessive  destruction  begins  several  years  earlier  than  was  formerly  the  case 
in  America,  and  earlier  than  Is  still  the  case  in  Germany  and  other  foreign 
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countries.  Badly  lighted  schoolrooms  come  Id  for  their  share  of  blame,  l>ul 
author  believes  the  fact  that  our  infants  are  reading  more  books  both  in  and 
out  of  school  is  largely  responsible  for  the  poor  eyesight  of  children. 

371.73.  PHYSICAL  training;  gymnastics:  athletics. 
See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  pp.  925>950. 

200.  Verhj,  R.  A.    College  athletics.     (Outlook,  5  Oct,  87:254-8.) 

Protests  against  present  conditions,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a  new  system 
which  will  lessen  rivalry  in  Intercollegiate  athletics  and  generalise  the  Interest. 

201.  Fuld,  L.  P.     Physical  education  In  Greece  and  Rome.     (Anier.  phys.  educ. 

rev.  Mar.,  12:1-14.) 

202.  Grant,  P.  8.     Physical  deterioration  among  the  |x>or  in  America.     (No. 

Amer.  rev.  1  Feb.,  184:254-67.) 

203.  Hetherington,  G.  W.     Analysis  of  problems  in  college  athletics.     (Amer. 

phys.  educ.  rev.  June  12:154-81.) 

204.  Johnson,  G.  E.     Education  by  plays  and  games.    234  p.  D.    Ginn,  90c. 

This  revision  of  a  "  questionnaire "  study  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  in 
1894  is  a  useful  and  practical  contribution  from  the  superintendent  of  play- 
grounds, recreation  parks,  and  vacation  schools  in  Pittsburg. 

205.  liowman,  G.  S.     Regulation  and  control  of  competitive  sport  in  the  sec- 

ondary schools  in  the  United  States.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Sept.,  12: 
241-55;  Dec.,  12:307-23.) 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  881  schools.  The  Sep- 
tember issue  includes  public  schools  and  the  December  Issue  private  schools 
and  academies.  Author  concludes  that  athletics  in  academies  are  in  healthier 
condition  and  better  managed  than  athletics  in  public  high  schools. 

206.  Newcomb,    Simon.     University    athletics.     (No.    Amer.    rev.    21    June, 

185:353-64.) 

Condemns  present  system  of  athletics.  Believes  physical  development  of  our 
students  will  l>e  best  promoted  by  entirely  abandoning  intercollegiate  contests  and 
making  games  of  strength  purely  local  and  personal  affairs.  * 

207.  Sargent,  D.  A.     The  academic  value  of  college  athletics.     (Educ.  Feb., 

27:317-25.) 

Advocates  the  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  physical  training  and 
athletics  as  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  present  abuses  and  evils.  Suggests  mak- 
ing them  essential  features  of  the  college  curriculum  with  due  academic  credit. 

208.  BtewArdson,  Ij.  O.     Physical  training  and  athletics.     (ESduc.  rev.  Nov., 

34:886-07.) 

A  plea  for  reform  in  college  athletics.  What  is  needful  at  present  is  not 
condemnation,  but  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  by  those  who 
know  what  sport   is. 

371.8.  BTUDEMT  LIFE,  OVSTOKB,  BOOIXTXSS. 

209.  Copeland,    Arthur.      Men   and   days   in   Phi    Beta    Kapiia.     143   p.    O. 

Dn   Bols,  $1. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  society,  with  list  of  chapters,, 
distinguished  members,  the  constitution,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
chapter  at  Syracuse  University  by  which  this  volume  is  issued. 

47405—08 5 
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210.  Cronson,    Bernard.     Pupil    self-government;    its    tlieory    and    practice. 

107  p.  D.    Macniillan,  00c.  net. 

This  work  treats  first  the  genesis  of  the  movement  and  the  causes  of  its  suc- 
cess and  failure  and  its  relations  to  the  teachers.  Obedience  Is  Its  means,  ap- 
preciation its  method,  and  life  activities  its  material.  As  to  conditions,  there 
must  be  a  proper  Ideal,  competent  principal  and  teachors,  gradual  Introduction  of 
the  scheme,  and  power  to  enforce  it.  One  chapter  discusses  the  ethics  of  the 
movement,  its  relations  to  life,  at  home,  out  of  doors,  in  school,  and  to  Individual 
welfare ;  its  influence  in  enforcing  obedience  to  law,  its  relations  to  citizenship, 
common  welfare,  the  government,  and  especially  the  rise  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, are  treated.  There  are  eight  full-page  Illustrations  and  plenty  of  blank 
sheets  for  notes.     Author  Is  principal  of  Public  School  8.  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

871.9.  EDXrOATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  pp.  0S:i-P09,  under  the  department 
of  special  education. 

211.  Maennel,  B.     (The)   auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.     137  p.  O.     Govern- 

ment printing  office.     (U.  S.— Education  Bureau.     Bulletin  3,  1907.) 

A  free  translation  of  Vom  Hllfsschulwesen,  a  recent  German  account  of  the 
educational  provisions  In  that  country  for  backward,  defective,  and  subnor- 
mally  endowed  children.  Full  statements  arc  given  as  to  admission  procedure, 
health  conditions,  classification  of  pupils,  the  curriculum,  and  methods  of  disci- 
pline and  Instruction.  The  monograph  shoald  be  useful  wherever  such  work  Is 
being  done  or  Is  to  be  attempted  In  this  country. 

212.  The  Psychological  clinic:    A  Journal  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  men- 

tal retardation  and  deviation ;   edited  by  Llghtner  Wltnier.     Published 
by  Psychological  clinic  press,  Philadelphia,  $1  per  year. 

First  number  appeared  in  March,  1007.  Published  primarily  In  the  Interest 
of  a  large  class  of  children  who  manifest  different  degrees  of  retardation  in 
mental  and  moral  development.  It  presents  the  results  of  investigation  con- 
ducted mainly  through  examination  and  treatment  of  Individual  mental  and 
moral  peculiarities.  It  will  also  take  cognizance  of  all  forms  of  special  work 
for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children  and  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
dependents.  Of  Interest  to  physicians,  social  workers,  psychologists,  and  edu- 
cators.    The   following   important  articles  appeared  In    1907  : 

A  method  for  determining  the  extent  and  causes  of  retardation  In  a  city 
school  system,  by  J.  E.  Bryan.  The  fifteen  months'  training  of  a  feeble- 
*  minded  child,  by  Llghtner  Witmer.  Public  day  schools  for  backward  children, 
by  C.  H.  Town.  Need  for  special  classes  In  the  public  schools,  by  J.  D.  Hell- 
man.  Mental  condition  of  Juvenile  delinquents,  by  I.  H.  Coriat.  Retardation 
through  neglect  in  children  of  the  rich,  by  Llghtner  Witmer. 

213.  Snedden,    D.    S.      Administration    and    educational    work    of   American 

Juvenile  reform  schools.    207  p.  O.    Columbia  Univ.  $2.     (Teachers  coll. 

cont.  to  educ.  no.  12.) 

Describes  the  educational  ideals,  methods,  and  results  of  these  institutions, 
which  are  so  distinctly  apart  from  our  general  system  of  public  or  private 
education. 

214.  The   public    .school    and   Juvenile   delinquency.     (I<)duc.    rev.    Apr.. 

33 :  374-85. ) 

Urges  that  "  Hetween  the  parent  on  the  one  hand  (with  the  cooperation  of 
his  church)  and  the  public  school  on  the  other  (representing  the  State  In  Its 
contribution  to  the  custody  and  education  of  children)  there  should  be  no 
middle  ground  left  to  the  unorganized  efforts  of  charity  and  voluntary  effort, 
however  well-meaning   these   may  be.** 

371.94.    NKGBO   KDUCATION. 

215.  Hampton    negro    conference.      Eleventh    annual    report.      109    p.    O. 

Hampton,  The  institute  pfess.    Published  as  the  Hampton  bulletin,  vol.  3, 

no.  3. 

.  W.  T.   B.   Williams;  Colored  public  schools,     pp.  39-<K). 
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371 D5.    INDIAN    EDUCATION. 

See  aUo  papers  printed  in  the  N.  K.  A.  Proc,  pp.  1001-1U30,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  education.  The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  United 
States  Indian  schools  to  the  <^oninilssloner  of  Inclian  Affairs  given  current  news 
affecting  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

216.  Indian   rights  association.     Twenty-fourth  annual   report  for  the  yetir 

1906.     11)4  p.  O.     1:105  Arch  St..  Phil. 

216a.  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  de- 
pendent peoples.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting,  Oct. 
23-25,  1907.    207  p.  O.     H.  C.  Phillips,  Mohonk  lake.  N.  Y.     Gratis. 

37a.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

See  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  475-519,  for  papers  read  In  the  department  of 
elemeocary  education. 

For  additional  material  on  elementary  education  see  The  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  published  monthly,  except  durlnjr  July  and  August,  by  the  University  of 
CblcaKo  elementary  school. 

See  al80  nos.  20,  53,  VMi. 

Alt  material  on  child  study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  Is  thoroughly 
covered  in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  L.  N.  Wilson  ;  that  for  1900 
appears  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  14 :  329-364. 

217.  Bridgham,  Alice.    Day  by  day  in  the  primary  school.    3  v.  O.    Barnes,  $4. 

Contexts. — v.  1,  The  autumn  months :  v.  2,  the  winter  months ;  v.  3.  the 
spring  months. 

A  programme  of  suggestions,  hints,  and  directions  for  enriching,  planning,  and 
carrying  out  schoolroom  work  on  every  day  of  the  year.  Prepared  by  a  primary 
teacher  who  has  proved  its  value  In  her  own  school.  Covers  all  subjects. 
Accompanied  by  many  simple  outline  sketches  and  diagrams  for  blackboard  and 
paper  work. 

218.  Ohapin,  C.  8.     Departmental  teaching  In  the  grammar  grades.     (Ednc. 

Apr.,  27:505-14.) 

A  summary  of  chief  arguments  pro  and  con. 


219.  Great  Britain— —Education,  Board  of.     The  education  and  training  of 

the   French   primary   school    teacher.    222   p.    Q.     (Special    reports   on 

educational  subjects,    v.  18.) 

More  fully  described  under  No.  141. 

ff 

220.  Horace  Mann  elementary  scliool.     (Teachers  coll.  record.  Jan.,  8: 1-104; 

May,  8 :  107-248 ;    Sept.,  S :  249-350.) 

Continuing  articles  which  appeared  In  January  and  September,  1906,  and  were 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  work  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  The 
January  number  of  the  present  volume  covers  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  th«^ 
May  number  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  September  number  the  seventh. 

221.  Kilpatrick,    V.    E.      The    adaptation    of   departmental    teaching    to    ele- 

mentary schools.     (Muc.  rev.  Apr.,  33:356-67.) 

An  examination  of  underlying  principles,  with  a  detailed  statement  bf  how  It 
may  be  undertaken  by  any  elementary  school. 

222.  Thomas,  A.  B.     (The)  first  school  year;  a  course  of  study  with  selection 

of  lesson  material,  arranged  by  mouths,  and  correlated  for  use  in  the 
first  school  year.    208  p.  D.     Flanagan,  00c. 

872.8.  KINDERGARTEN. 

For  additional  kiudergarteu  material  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  Re- 
view, the  Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  p.  455-74. 
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228.  International  kindergarten  union.  ProoeediDgs  of  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual meeting,  New  York,  April,  lft07.  136  p.  O.  Anna  H.  LitteU,  Secy., 
3  Forest  ave.,  Dayton,  O. 

224.  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.     The  Kinder- 

garten and  its  relation  to  elementary  education.    138  p.  O.     (Yearbook 6, 
Pt.  2.) 

Thoughtful  papers  containing  much  cogent  argument  and  admirable  state- 
ment. They  are :  The  psychologic  basis  of  the  kindergarten — E.  A.  Kirkpat- 
rick;  An  Interpretation  of  some  Froebelfan  principles — Maria  Kraos-Boelt^ : 
Conservative  and  progressive  phases  of  kindergarten  education — Patty  S.  Hill : 
Evolution  of  the  kindergarten  problem — Harriette  M.  Mills;  History  of  kinder- 
garten Influence  in  elementary  education — Nina  C.  Vandewalker.  Reviewed  in 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  February,  1908,  pp.  224-226. 

373.  PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Great  Britain, 

225.  Leach,  A.  F.    History  of  Warwick  school.    278  p.  O.    Onstahle,  lOs. 

22B.  The  public  schools  from  within;  a  collection  of  essays' on  public  school 

education,  written  chiefly  by  schoolmasters.    320  p.  O.    r^ow,  3s.  Cd. 

Thirty-two  short  chapters  on  the  subjects  of  instruction,  moral  and  social  in- 
fluences, physical  and  athletic  life,  historical  and  descriptive.  Reviewed  in 
Atheneum.  May  4,  1007. 

375.  THE  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

See  also  Nos.  109,  302. 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  or  elementary  school,  except  as  they  relate 
to  college  entrance  requirements.     For  those,  see  section  878.01. 

227.  De  Garmo,   Charles.     Principles  of  secondary  education;  a  text-l)oolc. 

290  p.  D.    Macmillan,  $1.25. 

A  separate  description  and  analysis  of  the  content  of  each  secondary  school 
study  to  determine  its  inherent  and  comparative  educational  value,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  the  values  thus  established  to  further  determine  the  best  possible 
combination  of  studies  into  curricula.  One-third  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
representative  programmes  of  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools  in  this 
and  other  countries. 

The  book  ts  planned  as  a  text-book  for  college  and  university  classes.  A 
second  volume  is  to  follow  in  1908. 

228.  Greenwood*  J.  M.     A  seven-year  course  for  elementary  schools  and  a  five- 

year  course  for  secondary  schools.     (Bduc.  May,  27:550-55.) 

A  continuation  of  the  author's  argument  in  Education  for  April  and  May, 
1903,  favoring  a  seven-year  course  In  the  grades.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
year  thus  saved  should  be  added  to  the  high  school  course. 

876.04.  ELSCTIVS  STITDIEB. 

229.  Adams,  G.  F.    Some  modern  college  tendencies.     (In  his  Three  l^hi  Beta 

Kappa  addresses.    Houghton,  $1.    p.  101-47.) 

A  summary  of  objections  to  the  elective  system.  In  a  "  Supplementary  Note  '* 
added  since  this  address  was  first  printed  in  Bducatlonal  Review.  Jt2 :  132,  Mr. 
Adams  replies  to  his  critics. 

376.8.  THE  TSAOKZITO  OF  TKEOLOOT. 

290.  Berle,  A.  A.     The  education  of  a  minister.     (Biblibtheca   sacra,  Apr., 

•     04:283-88.) 

The  great  need  is  "  real  effective  training  of  the  minister  with  some  relation 
to  the  tilings  he  is  going  to  do." 
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231.  Berlc,  A.  A.     Rout  of  the  theological  schools.     (Bibliotheca  sacra,  July, 

64:566-87.) 

232.  Bucktulm,  J.  W.    Modem  theological  education.    (Bibliotheca  sacra,  Jan., 

64:135-47.) 

Discusses  the  curricalum  of  theological  seminaries,  and  states  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  courses  offered  by  prominent  seminaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions proves  that  all  theological  education  Is  in  a  state  of  transition. 

S7ft.8.  THE  TSAOKIHJ&  OF  SOOIOLOOT. 

233.  EUwood,  C:  A.    How  should  sociology  be  taught  as  a  college  or  university 

subject?     (Amer.  Jour,  of  soe.  Mar.,  12:588-06.) 

375.34.   LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

234.  American  law  school  reTiew;  an  intercollegiate  law  Journal,    v.  2,  Nov. 

1906  to  Dec.  1907 ;  3  numbers.    West  pub.  co. 

Reporta.the  annual  meeting  of  the  AssocDition  of  American  I^aw  Schools,  and 
prints  short  articles  of  value  and  interest  to  law  students. 

235.  Symposium  on  the  Talue  of  humanistic,  particularly  classical,  studies 

as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
profession.     (School  rev.  June,  15:409-35.) 

I.  Value  to  the  lawyer  of  training  in  the  classics,  by  Merritt  Starr. 

II.  Study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  by 
Lyden  Evans. 

III.  Humanistic  and  particularly  classical,  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the 
law,  by  H.  B.  Hutchlns. 

IV.  Discission  of  first  three  papers,  by  H.  P.  Davock. 

V.  Discussion  of  the  first  three  papers,  by  H.  B.  Spalding. 

VI.  Concluding  remarks,  by  L.  1.  Barbour. 

VII.  Appendix  to  paper  of  Mr.  Merritt  Starr. 

Papers  read  at  the  Classical  Conference  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  March,  1907. 

236.  Vance,  W:  R.     Legal  education  in  the  South.     (Geo.  Washington  unlv. 

bulletin,    v.  6,  no.  3,  p.  18-27.) 

^      Also  in  Procee^^gs  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1907.     An  account  on 
present  conditions  and  opportunities. 

S7ft.4.  LAHOVAOE  IK  THE  OUSBIOVLinC. 

237.  O'Shea,  M.  V.     Linguistic  development  and  education.    347  p.  D.    Mac- 

millan,  $1.25. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  linguistic  development  In  young  children  and 
its  relations  to  and  significance  in  the  formal  teaching  of  languages.  The 
■tndy  is  based  upon  close  observation  of  several  children  (the  author's  own, 
we  strongly  suspect)  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  tlie  results  of  experimental 
language  teaching  in  model  schools,  and  upon  personal  investigations  of  methods 
of  language  teaching  at  home  and  abroad. 

S75.ft.  BOIEHOE  IV  THE  OmtBIOVLUK. 

238.  Mann,  G.  R.    The  meaning  of  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  science 

teaching.     (Educ.  rev.  June,  34:13-25.) 

Read  at  annual  meeting  of  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  at  Chicago,  March,  1907. 

239.  New   York   state   science  teachers   association.     Proceedings   of  the 

eleventh  annual  conference,  N.  Y.  City.    Dec.  26-27,  1906.    185  p.  O. 
Albany,  Educ.  dept.    No  price.    (Secondary  education  bulletin  34.) 
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240.  Woodhull,  J.  P.     Science  for  culture.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15: 123-S3.) 

ScieDce  can  make  for  humanism  Instead  of.  as  too  often  now.  for  mere 
Information  and  utility.  To  do  so,  however,  it  should  be  divorced  from  sylla- 
bus and  examination. 

375.507.    NATURE  STUDY. 

For  additional  material  on  nature  study  consult  the  flies  of  the  Nature 
Study  Review.     Material  on  school  gardens  is  found  In  section  875.63. 

241.  Bigelow,  E:  F.     (The)  spirit  of  .nature  study;  a  boots  of  social  suggestion 

and  symimthy  for  all  who  love  or  teach  nature.    222  p.  D.    A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  $1. 

375.51.    MATHEtfATICS. 

242.  Myers,  G:   W.     The  year's  progress  in  the  mathematical  wo^k  of  the 

University  high  school.     (School  review,  Oct.,  15:570-03.) 

Describes  the  methods  in  use  at  the  Chicago  University  high  schools  for  test- 
ing a  modern  curriculum  for  high  school  mathematics. 

243.  Newcomb,  Simon.     The  teaching  of  arithmetic.     (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv. 

vol.    p.  86-102.) 

244.  Tilley,    O:    B.     Accuracy   in   mathematics   and   science.      (Educ   Apr., 

27 :  467-77.) 

How  to  secure  it  In  greater  measure. 

245.  Young,  J.  W.  A.     (The)  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  elementary  and 

the  secondary  school.    351  p.  O.    Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.,  $1.50. 

An  exposition  of  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics  In  elem^tary  and  secondary 
grades.  Various  distinct  methods  are  described  and  compared.  Many  useful 
miscellaneous  points  of  method  and  mode  are  treated.  Chapters  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  the  material  equipment  are  followed  by  the  moat  exten- 
sive and  Important  part  of  the  book,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
algebra.     Full  bibliographies  accompany  the  text. 

87ft.6.  TEOKMIOAL  AHD  IVDVBTSZAL  SDVOATIOV;   SVOXHSZBIHe. 

See  also  papers  printed  In  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc,  pp.  1031-1061,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  technical  education.  See  also  section  871.42,  manual  training,  and 
No.  412  below. 

246.  Behrend,   B.   A.     Bngineering   education.     26   p.   Q.     B.   A.   Behrend, 

S.  Norwood,  Ohio,  gratis. 

Reprinted  from  the  Electrical  World,  January  5,  1907. 

247.  Burks,  J.  D.     Democracy  in  education.     (Elem.  school  teacher,  Not., 

8:180-42.) 

An  argument  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  training  Into  the  public 
schools.  Shows  that  the  loss  of  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  is  due  to 
the  ill-adaptation  of  our  educational  organisation.  Concludes  that  adequate  pro- 
vision for  vocational  training,  beginning  at  about  the  sixth  year  of  school,  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  school  life  and  increase  the  vocational  efficiency  of  the 
great  mass  of  children. 

Also  in  N.  B.  A.  Proceedings,  1007,  pp.  #87-796,  with  different  title. 

248.  Oitisens*  trade  school  convention.    Proceedings  and  addresses  given  at 

Indianapolis,  June  10-12,  1007.    53  p.  O.     Winona  Technical  institute, 

gratis. 

Addresses  by  Frank  Gunsaulns,  J.  A.  Emery.  P.  M.  Kllng,  Walter  H.  Page, 
J.  W.  Van  Cleave,  Anthony  Ittner,  Arthor  D.  Dean. 
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249.  Draper,  A.  S.     Our  children,  our  schools  and  our  industries.     48  p.  O. 

N.  Y.  State  Educational  dep't,  gratis. 

A  strong  showing  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  American  facilities  for  trade  and 
Industrial  education,  as  compared  especially  with  Germany. 

250.  Duncan,  R.  K.     Temporary  industrial  fellowships  at  Kansas  University. 

(No.  Amer.  rev.  3  May.  185:54-62.) 
Established  by  commercial  houses. 

251.  Haney,  J.  P.     Vocational  work  for  the  elementary  schools.     (Educ.  rev. 

Nov.,  34:335-46.) 

Considers  the  necessity  of  offering  some  form  of  vocational  training  In  the 
elementary  school,  and  recommends  that  for  certain  schools  a  modified  form  of 
the  course  of  study  be  arranged  to  permit  vocational  training  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years. 

252.  Howard,  E.  D.     Cause  and  extent  of  the  recent  industrial  progress  of 

Germany.    147  p.  O.    Houghton,  $1. 

In  a  chapter  on  Industrial  education  stress  Is  laid  upon  the  Intimate  relation 
of  school  training  to  vocation.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  general  and 
Industrial  continuation  schools  are  described. 

253.  Industrial  education.     (School  rev.  May,  15:375-99.) 

Symposium  by  C.  H.  Thurher,  H.  J.  SkeflSngton,  and  C.  W.  Hubbard  at  Harvard 
Teachers*  Association.  Second  paper  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  trade-union 
and  worklngman.  Third  paper  outlines  effecftlve  Industrial  schools  for  a  small 
factory  community. 

254.  Jacluon,  D.  C.     Relations  of  engineering  schools  to  polytechnic  industrial 

education.     (Science,  26  July,  n.  s.  2fJ:  104-11.) 

255.  Jones,  A,  J.     (The)  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    l.^»7  p.  O. 

Government    printing    oflSce.     (U.    S. — Education    Bureau.    Bulletin    1, 
1907.) 

This  monograph  argues  the  need  of  such  schools  by  statistics  showing  the 
rapid  decline  of  school  attendance  after  the  age  of  Industrial  worth  Is  reached. 
It  Indicates  briefly  how  much  more  extensive  and  efficient  German  and  English 
schools  of  this  type  are  thA  our  own.  The  work  of  many  typical  American 
schools  Is  described,  and  Anally  the  place  and  purpose  of  the  continuation  school 
in  our  system  of  education  arc  deflned. 

256.  Kehew,  M.  M.,  ed.    The  movement  for  industrial  education   (Charities 

and  the  commons,  5  Oct.,  19:8a'5-64.) 

A  survey  of  present  opportunities  and  Immediate  and  future  needs  In  the 
vocational  training  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

Contents. — H.  S.  Pritchett — A  national  society  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial education.  S.  M.  Kingsbury — What  Is  ahead  for  the  untrained  child  In 
industry?  Ralph  Albertson — Decay  of  apprenticeship.  P.  H.  Hanus — Industrial 
education  In  Massachusetts.  C.  F.  Warner — Industrial  training  in  the  public 
schools.  C.  R.  Richards — Private  trade  schools  for  boys.  M.  S.  Woolman — Pri- 
vate trade  schools  for  girls.  F.  M.  Marshall— The  public  school  and  the  girl 
wage-earner.  R.  A.  Woods — Industrial  education  from  the  social  worker's  stand- 
point.    A.  O.  Bookwalter — Continuation  work. 

257.  Mass. — Commission    on    industrial    education.      First    annual    report. 

71  p.  O.     State  printers.     (Public  document  76.) 

Massachusetts  appreciates  the  need  for  and  possibilities  In  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  in  providing  an  effective  machinery  for  moving  In  the  matter.  This 
report  of  a  permanent  commission  takes  as  a  starting  point  the  conclusions  pre- 
sented by  a  preliminary  commission  last  year.  It  covers  less  than  a  year,  is 
inevitably  little  more  than  a  clearing  of  the  ground  and  a  statement  of  the 
moat  obvious  and  urgent  parts  of  a  programme,  chief  among  which  is  cooperation 
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with  local  authorities  In  the  founding  of  schools  for  technical  and  Industrial 
education ;  yet  It  Is  of  great  Interest  and  suggest  I  veness  as  Indicating  some  con- 
clusions and  problems  which  have  been  reached  by  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion In  one  of  our  greatest  industrial  States. 

268.  National  association  of  manufacturers — Committee  on  industrial  educa- 
tion. Report  at  twelfth  annual  conyentlon,  N.  Y.  City,  May  20-22,  1907. 
(In  Proceedings,  p.  110-38.) 

Discusses  the  necessity  for  trade  schools  and  the  attitude  of  labor  unions 
toward  them,  and  describes  some  of  the  newer  American  technical  schools. 

260.  National  education  association.     Report  of  the  committee  on  industrial 

education  in  schools  for  rural  communities.    (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  409-54.) 

Supplementary  to  report  of  July,  1005.  Describes  some  effective  and  success- 
ful experiments  in  industrial  education. 

260.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.     Bulletins 

1  to  4.    1907.    C.  R.  Richards,  Teachers  college,  N.  Y.  City. 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  organisation  meetings. 

2.  Bibliography  on  industrial  education. 
8.  Symposium  on  industrial  education. 

4.  Industrial  training  for  women,  by  Florence  M.  Marshall. 

m 

261.  Person,  H.  8.    Industrial  education ;  a  system  of  training  for  men  enter- 

ing upon  trade  and  commerce.    86  p.  O.    Houghton,  $1. 

This  Tolome,  which  la  .one  of  the  prise  essays  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner  k  Marx 
series,  deals  with  the  training  required  by  young  men  who  would  lit  them- 
•elTea  for  the  higher  positions  in  industry  or  commerce,  and  the  need  of  provid- 
ing Boch  training  in  the  United  States.  The  need  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  author's  opinion  clearly  is  that  while  commercial  training  should  b'e  offered 
in  high  schools,  collegiate  courses,  and  professional  departments,  the  ideal 
conditiona  can  be  found  only  in  distinctly  professional  instruction,  open  solely 
to  those  who  have  already  completed  a  liberal  education.  The  question  liere 
raised  is  a  large  one,  about  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  aerloos  difference 
of  opinion. 

262.  Richards,  G.  R.     The  problem  of  industrial  education.     (Manual  training 

mag.    April,  8:125-32.) 

Brief  analysis  of  the  economic,  social,  and  edocational  aspects  of  the  problem, 
with  a  statement  of  the  functions  and  limitations  of  tlie  Tarious  existing  agencies 
for  industrial  training. 

268.  Rollins,  Frank.     Industrial  education  and  culture.     (Bduc  rev.  Dec., 

34:494-^603.) 

Address  before  Sciioolmasters*  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  Oct., 
1007. 

264.  fikidler,  M.  B.,  «d.    Continuation  schools  in  England  and  dsewliere;  their 

place  in  the  educational  qystem  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 

770  p.  O.    Sherratt  ft  Hughes,  Ss.  0d.     (University  of  Manchester  puhli- 

cations.    Educational  ser.  No.  1.) 

An  important  Tolume,  in  which  are  collected  careftal  and  comi>etent  accounts 
of  the  history  and  present  status  in  Qreat  Britain,  of  the  various  agencies  for 
"further  education,"  with  8  brief  chapters  on  such  schools  in  the  chief  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  United  States.  The  contribntlona  of  18  different  authors 
hare  been  carefully  edited  by  Professor  Sadler  (himself  a  considerable  con- 
tributor), and  the  result  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  iaformation  hitherto  widely 
scattered  or  quite  inezlttent. 

206.  Snowden,  A.  A.    The  industrial  improvement  sdiools  of  Wuertteml>erg. 

(Teachers  coll.  record,  Nov.,  8:861-428.) 

Report  presented  is  the  onteome  of  some  weeks  spent  in  Wnerttunlierg  during 
an  investigation  of  Tocattonal  traiaing  in  Bnrope. 
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"  It  setB  forth  briefly  the  economic  coDditions  which  bold  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wuerttemberg,  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  system  of  trans- 
portation. It  then  traces  the  development  in  this  environment  of  the  system  of 
industrial  schools  and  the  service  which  they  render  in  the  upbuilding  and 
maintenance  of  the  state." 

It  also  includes  a  brief  description  of  other  Industrial  and  commercial 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Wuerttemberg 
central  bureau  for  Industry  and  commerce. 

266.  Social  education  quarterly.     June,  1907.    97  p.  O. 

Contains  the  following  papers :  The  place  of  industrial  education  in  the 
common  school  system,  by  F.  P.  Fish.  Industrial  education  In  a  prairie  State, 
by  B.  B.  Andrews.  American  industrial  training  as  compared  with  European, 
by  F.  A.  Vanderlip.  The  problem  of  industrial  education,  by  C.  R.  Richards. 
The  needs  from  the  manufacturers*  standpoint,  by  M.  W.  Alexander.  The 
Importance  of  industrial  education  to  the  workingman,  by  John  Golden.  Bear- 
ings of  industrial  education  upon  social  conditions,  by  R.  A.  Woods. 

267.  Stratton,   G:    F.     Rising  industrial   problems:   the  new  apprenticeship. 

(Eng.  Mag.  Dec.,  34:401-13.) 

Indicates  that  the  attitude  vt  trade  unions  is  hostile  to  attempts  to  recruit 
Industrial  workers  through  trade  schools,  but  that  they  prefer  and  encourage 
■bop  training. 

268.  Vanderlip,  F.  A.     Trade  schools  and  labor  unions.     (In  his  Business  and 

education.    Duffleld,  $1.50.    p.  56-81.) 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  for  continuation  trade  schools  to 
train,  not  the  captains  of  industry,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  indus- 
trial army.  The  German  schools  of  this  sort  are  cited  as  good  examples. 
The  slight  comments  on  the  attitude  of  labor  and  labor  unions  to  such  train- 
ing are  unimportant  and  argue  that  better-trained  workmen  will  change  the 
labor  view  point. 

375.61.    MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

See  also  section  371.7  for  material  on  school  hygiene  and  medical  inspection 
of  schools.  A  list  of  American  medical  schools  is  in  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  August,   1907,  49:576-96. 

269.  American  academy  of  medicine.     Report  of  the  committee  on  the  value 

of  the  first  degree  in  our  American  colleges.     (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bul< 

letln,  Aug.,  8: 193-248.) 

Final  report  presented  to  32d  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  Atlantic  City,  June  1,  1907.  A  full  discussion  of  the  academic 
problems  of  medical  education.  While  no  conclusions  were  definitely  stated, 
the  tenor  of  the  report  indicated  opposition  to  a  full  college  course  before  the 
medical  school,  but  favored  a  combined  college  and  medical  course,  with  sub- 
jects closely  related  to  medicine  begun  early  in  the  college  work.  A  conference 
was  recommended  to  discuss  the  subject  further,  which  met  in  Pittsburg, 
January  1-2,  1908,  and  its  discussions  appear  In  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1908. 

270.  Armstrong,  H.  E.  '  The  reform  of  the  medical  curriculum :  a  problem  in 

teclmical  education.     (Science  progress  In  the  20th  century,  1 :  544-^.) 
Rejoinder  by  J.  Wade,  pp.  035-^9. 

271.  Gonference  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance  in  the  oniTer- 

sities  and  schools  of  the  British  Empire.    129  p.  D.    John  Bale,  Sons 
&  Danielsson.    2s. 

Held  in  London,  April  23,  1907.  The  papers  discuss  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  England. 

272.  Long,  J.  H.     Preliminary  medlciil  education.     (Science,  11  Oct.,  n.  s. 

28:457-64.) 

Based  on  a  report  to  the  council  on  medical  education  of  the  American  Med*- 
leal  Association,  April  29,  1907,  which  is  4n  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  fdr  May,  1907. 
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273.  Medical  education  in  Scotland.     (Scottish  nied.  aud  surg.  Jour.  Oct., 

21:325-^.) 

Gives  curriculum  and  regulations  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen 
uniyersltles. 

274.  Nutting,    M.    A.     The   education   and   professionul    position   of   nurses. 

U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.    Report  for  1906.    1 :  155-205.) 

A  monograph  prepared  In  1004.  Considers  the  subject  in  the  United  States 
only. 

275.  — ' and  Dock,  L.  L.    History  of  nursing.    2  v.  O.    Putnam,  $5. 

Chapters  4,  8,  and  9,  in  volume  2,  narrate  the  founding  of  the  first  training 
schools  for  nurses  In  England  and  America. 

276.  Semon,  Felix.    English  and  German  education:  a  parallel.    (British  med. 

jour.  Nov.,  118:1197-1200.) 

Address  delivered  at  opening  meeting  of  medical   society  of  Manchester,  October 
16,  1907.     A  detailed  comparison  of  the  methods  of  medical  education  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.     Advocates  modification  of  the  present  English  prelimi- 
.  nary  education. 

277.  Tucker,  W.  G.    B^ducational  democracy.    23  p.  O.    Allmny,  no  price. 

Reprinted  from  Albany  Medical  Annals,  November,  1007,  and  In  Science  for 
November  8.  1007.  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  seventy-seventh  session 
of  the  A[bany  Medical  College.  September  24,  1007.  Criticises  the  tendency 
toward  absolute  control  of  the  practice  of  medicine  by  State  licensing  boards,  and 
indicates  some  of  the  present  tendencies  in  medical  education  which  call  for 
restraint. 

278.  WilUams,  W:  R.    The  teaching  of  medicine.    (Educ.  rev.  Dec.,  34 :  46(^77.) 

Traces  the  growth  of  Instruction,  beginning  with  the  methods  in  ancient 
Greece.  Deals  with  American  conditions,  showing  the  present  tendency  to 
increase   opportunities  for  gaining  practical   knowledge. 

375.()3.   AGBICITLTUAL  EDUCATION. 

Sec  also  papers  printed  In  the  N.  B.  A.  Proc.  pp.  1063-1084,  under  the  con- 
ference of  national  committee  on  agricultural  education. 

279.  Association  of  American  agricoltnral  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  convention  held  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  Nov.  14-lG,  190G,  and  twenty-first  annual  con\%ntion  held  at  Tensing, 
Mich.,  May  28-^,  1007.  O.  (U.  S.— Experiment  stations,  Oflice  of.  Bul- 
letins 184,  106.) 

280.  Ghanning,  F.  A.     Wliat  agricultural  education  means  to-day.     (Fortn. 

rev.  May.  87:785-07.) 

Deals  with  conditions  in  Kngland.  Hhows  that  the  most  urgent  need  is  rural 
secondary  schools. 

281.  Crosby,   D.  J.     EiXerdses  in  elementary  agriculture — Plant  production. 

64  p.  O.    Governm^t  printing  oflice.     (Oflice  of  experiment  stations. 

Bulletin  186.) 

A  laboratory  guide  for  teachers,  showing  what  may  be  done  with  simple  exer- 
cises and  Inexpensive  apparatus. 

282.  Davis,  G:  W.    Rural  school  agriculture.    300  p.  D.    Orange  Judd  co.,  $1. 

283.  Des,  George.    Dr.  Robertson's  work  tor  the  training  of  Canadian  farmers. 

(Rev.  of  Rev.  Nov.,  36:576-84.) 
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284.  Jewell,  J.  R.     Agricultural  education,  iucludiug  nature  study  and  school 

gardens.     140  p.  O.     Government  printing  office.     (U.  S. — Education  Bu- 
reau.    Bulletin  2.  1007.) 

**  Presents  an  unusually  comprehensive  survey  of  the  provisions  for  agricul- 
tural education  and  for  Instruction  in  closely  related  lines  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  but  with  especial  reference  to  the  United  States." 

285.  I^atter,  L.  R.     School  gardening  for  little  children.     167  p.  D.     Sonnen- 

scheln,  28.  6d. 

Alms  to  show  the  place  of  nature  teaching  in  kindergartens  and  schools  and 
the  method  by  which  the  subject  should  be  approached  with  young  children. 
Originally  printed  In  The  Practical  Teacher. 

286.  Medd,   J.    C.     Agricultural    education   in   the   United   Kingdom.     (Nine- 

teenth cent.  Jan.,  61:108-18.) 

Shows  the  need  of  national  supervision  of  agricultural  education  and  offers 
suggestions  for  improving  the  present  teaching  of  the  subject. 

287.  The  Village  school.     (Nineteenth  cent.  Nov.,  62:758-60.) 

Elementary  agricultural  education  and  school  gardens  in  England. 

288.  N.  Y.   (state) — Education  department.    Syllabus  for  secondary  schools; 

Agriculture.    37  p.  O.    Albany,  no  price. 

Outline  of  a  3-period  course  for  one  year,  preferably  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school.     Reference  l>ook8  are  suggested  and  many  laboratory  exercises  de»(cribed. 

280.  Roosevelt,  Theodore.     The  man  who  works  with  his  hands;  address  at 
the  ^ml-centennlal  of  the  founding  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
.    States  at  lousing,  Mich.,  May  31.  1007.    14  p.  O.     (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture.    Circular  24.) 

290.  Somervllle,  William.     (The)  place  of  rural  economy  In  a  university  cur- 

riculum ;  an  Inaugural  lecture  delivered  at  the  schools  on  February  1, 1907. 
28  p.  O.     Clarendon  Press,  35c. 

Mr.  SomerviUe  Is  the  present  Sibthorpian  professor  of  rural  economy  at  Ox- 
ford. A  review  of  the  creation  and  development  of  higher  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  a  sketch  of  possible  further  developments  in  it  as  a  subject 
of  instruction  and  research  at  Oxford. 

291.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  In  the  schools  of  France  and  Belgium. 

(U.  S.— Education,  CommY  of.     Keixjrt  for  1905.     1 :  87-96.) 

Gives  outlines  of  courses  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  compares  the  work  in 
France  and   England. 

■ 

292.  Tormay,  B61a  de.     Agricultural  instruction  In  the  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

(N.  E.  A.  50th  annlv.  vol.     p.  445-451.) 

293.  Watklns,  W.  K.,  and  liowman,  A.     School  gardening.    103  p.  D.    Philip, 

2s.  Gd. 

375.64.   DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 

294.  Grelghton,    Louise.     Some    modem    ideas    about    women's    education. 

(Nineteenth  cent.  Oct..  62:578-86.) 

Discusses  the  proper  scope  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  the  schools 
of  England.  Believes  **  there  is  ground  for  fear  that  the  higher  side  of  women's 
education  will  not  be  sufDciently  taken  into  account  by  the  education  authori- 
ties and  that  utilitarian  considerations  will  be  allowed  too  much  scope."  Also 
hi  Lltteli'B  Living  Age,  255 :  408-16. 

Mainly  a  protest  against  what  the  author  would  call  the  new  erase  of  teach- 
ing domestic  science  to  girls.  She  questions  whether  there  is  any  scientific 
basis  for  such  teaching. 
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295.  Great  Britain — ^Education,  Board  of.      School  training  for  the  home 

duties  of  women.    Part  3.    121  p.  O.    (Special  reports  on  educational  sub- 
jects.   V.  19.) 

The  domefltic  training  of  girls  in  Germany  and  Austria  In  elementary,  second- 
ary, technical,  and  continuation  schools. 

375.05.    COMMEBCIAL    EDUCATION. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  N.  B.  A.  Proc.,  pp.  877-903,  under  the  department 
of  business  education. 

296.  Heelis,  F.    How  to  teach  business  training.    156  p.  D.    Pitman  and  sons, 

28.  6d. 

A  guide  for  the  commercial  master  in  day  and  evening  schools. 

297.  Jastrow,  Joseph.     Higher  education  for  business  men  in  the  United  States 

and  Germany.     (U.  S. — Education,  Ck)mm'r  of.    Report  for  1905.    1:97- 

110.) 

Translated  from  Berliner  Jahrbuch  ftlr  Handel  und  Industrie,  1904,  volume  1. 
The  author  was  sent  by  the  Berlin  chamber  of  commerce  to  study  American 
methods  of  preparing  young  men  for  business. 

298.  Social  education  quarterly.    June,  1907.    97  p.  O. 

Contains  the  following  papers :  Domestic  and  international  commerce,  by  W.  P. 
Wilson.  The  social  improvement  of  grammar  school  graduates  in  business  life, 
by  Bf.  A.  FUene.  The  effect  upon  the  community  consequent  upon  the  thorough 
training  of  young  women  to  enter  business  life,  by  Henry  Lefavour.  The  func- 
tions of  the  university  in  commercial  education,  by  J.  T.  Young. 

87S.7.  AKT  SOirOATIOV. 

See  also  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  pp.  821-848,  under  the  depart- 
ment of  art  education,  and  the  fllee  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

299.  American  institute  of  architects.     Ck>mmittee  on  education.    Report  at 

Chicago,  Nov.  19,  1907.    9  p.  O. 

aoo.  Cram,  R.  A.    Architectural  education  in  the  United  States.     (In  Ills 
Gothic  quest.    Baker  and  Taylor,  $1J50.    p.  828-{%.) 
Especially  during  ^the  last  decade* 

301.  lyee,  H.  O.    Art  education  an  important  factor  in  industrial  development 

(U.  S.— BducaUon,  Comm*r  of.    Report  for  1905.    1:165-83.) 

375.78.   MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

See  also  papers  printed  In  the  N.  B.  A.  Proc.,  pp.  84&-87^  under  the  depart- 
ment of  music  education. 

302.  Johnson,  G.  K.     (The)  training  of  boys'  voices.    00  p.  O.    Oliver  Ditson 

Co.,  75c. 

Author  is  a  choirmaster.  One  chapter  is  on  *'  Music  in  schools,**  and  follow- 
ing tlie  one  on  '*  Selection  of  music  for  boys*  voices  **  there  are  lists  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  suited  to  boys*  voices. 

S7S.8S.  BV0LX8K  LAKOVAOS  AVD  XITSSATUBX  XV  TXS  OmUZOVLmL 
See  also  Nos.  411,  414. 
803.  Baker,  G:  P.    Travelers'  English.     (Bduc.  Apr.,  27:448-57.) 

Crltldses  the  careless,  everyday  Bngllah  of  the  average  undergraduate.  Pleads 
for  simple,  accurate  English.  Believes  the  prevalent  inaccurate  Bnglish  of 
students  could  be  avoided  if  each  school  required  that  the  English  of  its  pupUs 
in  translations  from  Prench,  Qennan,  Lattn,  or  Greek,  and  reports  and  exercises 
of  all  kinds  should  be  regarded  la  anlgntng  the  matk  for  the  oonrse  in  ques- 
tion. In  an  article  on  pp.  458-466  Doctor  Tboradlka  p(4nts  out  the  bearing  of 
paychology  cm  the  qoeatloo  of  Mcarl&g  acciiracy  by  formal  methods. 
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304.  Course  of  study  in  English.    The  call  for  it,  the  character  of  it  and  the 

construction  of  it.    Report  of  the  New  England  ass'n  of  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish.    (School  rev.  Oct.,  15:551>-75.) 

Conclades  that  a  syllabas  In  English  Is  needed ;  that  it  should  be  catholic 
enough  to  exercise  a  steadying  and  unifying  influence  over  a  wide  area. 

305.  Greenwood,  J.  M.     Language  teaching.     (Ekluc.  rev.  June,  34:  26-36.) 

From  report  of  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions.  Believes  best  results  are  reached  when  pupils  are  so 
taught  that  Instruction  leads  them  to  consecutive  thought  in  expressing  them- 
selves in  writing  and  conversation. 

t 

306.  Hartog,  P.  J.,  and  Langdon,  A.  H.    The  writing  of  English.    176  p.  D. 

Frowde,  2s.  6d. 

Text  of  this  book  is  "  The  English  boy  cannot  write  English ;  "  the  author 
points  out  the  almost  total  lack  of  effective  language  training  in  English 
schools,  and  compares  it  with  mother-tongue  teaching  in  France,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter.    This  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  history  of  style. 

307.  Logan,  J.  D.     Quantitative  punctuation ;  a  new  practical  method  based  on 

the  evolution  of  the  literary  sentence  in  modem  English  prose.    45  p.  D. 
William  Briggs,  Toronto,  50c. 

308.  MacOUntock,  P.  L.    Literature  in  the  elementary  school.    305  p.  D.    Univ. 

of  Chicago  Press,  $1. 

This  book,  the  central  matter  of  which  appeared  in  Elementary  School 
Teacher  in  1902  and  a  synopsis  in  1004,  is  the  fruit  of  several  years*  experi- 
ence in  teaching  literature  in  Prof.  J«hn  Dewey's  laboratory  school  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  book  lays  special  stress  on  care  In  choosing  mate- 
rial and  in  viva  voce  presentation. 

309.  Mahy,  M.  G.     Aesthetic  appreciation  of  literature  in  secondary  education. 

(School  rev.  Dec.,  15:731-43.) 

A  protest  against  the  statement  that  no  secondary  teacher  can  hope  for  more 
than  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature  on  the  part  of 
pupils. 

310.  Robertson,  S.  A.     The  teaching  of  English  in  schools  which  study  no  for- 

eign language.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Apr.,  n.  s.  28:286-90.) 

311.  Spaulding,  F.  E.,  and  Bryce,  G.  T.     Learning  to  read;  a  manual  for 

teachers.    219  p.  D.     Newson  &  Co.,  60c. 

Chapter  1  explains  the  method,  which  lays  special  stress  on  phonetics; 
chapter  2  describes  books,  charts,  and  other  materials,  chief  among  which  are 
phonic  and  rhyme  charts ;  chapters  3  and  4  describe  in  detail  the  application 
of  the  method. 

312.  Tanner,  G :  W.    Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  English  confer- 

ence to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
middle  west.     (School  rev.  Jan.,  15:32-45.) 

Scope  of  inquiry  Included  the  attitude  of  the  high  school  teacher  toward 
the  college-entrance  requirements,  and  outside  or  home  reading  of  pupils. 
Tabulates  answers  to  a  questionnaire'  sent  67  schools  on  the  conference  list. 
Summing  up  the  objections  and  commendations  it  is  shown  that  a  broadening 
of  the  college-entrance  requirements  is  what  is  needed  to  meet  the  various 
conditions  in  different  schools  and  tbe  different  personalities  of  the  teachers. 

313.  Tmeblood,  T:  C.    Forensic  training  in  college.    (Educ.  Mar.,  27:  381-92.) 

Author  Is  professor  of  elocution  and  oratory  in  University  of  Michigan. 
Describes  college  courses  in  elocution,  oratory,  and  debating.  Shows  the 
opportunities  offered  for  public  work  and  the  benefits  derived  by  students. 
Lays  special  stress  upon  the  value  of  Intercollegiate  debates,  and  mentions 
several  of  the  leagues  and  systems  in  vogue. 
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S7S.84.  KODERV  LAN0VA0E8  DT  THE  OTrRRICTrLTJIC. 

314.  Benson,  A.  O.     The  place  of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary  curricu- 

lum.    (Jour,  of  educ.  (Ix)nd.)  Feb.,  u.  s.  28: 117-21.) 

President's  address  at  annual  conference  of  the  Modem  T^inguage  Association 
at  Durham,  January  4,  1907. 

Urges  reform  in  linguistic  training,  and  condemns  the  old  theory  of  the  valae 
of  classical  education  as  no  longer  practical.     Claims  that  for  the  average  boy 
a   single   modern    language,    preferably    French,    should    be   made   the   basis   of 
•   linguistic  instruction. 

315.  Brereton,  Olondesley.     Idola  pulpitorum:  the  pitfalls  of  the  practical 

teacher — French.     (Jour,  of  edac.   (Ix>nd.)    Feb.-Mar.,  n.  a.  28:10&-11 
and  179-81.) 

Accent,  grammar,  translation,  composition,  choice  of  books,  etc. 

310. .    The  teaching  of  modem  languages  In  England.     (N.  B.  A.  50th 

anniv.  vol.    p.  366-377.) 

French  should  be  the  first  modem  language  studied,  and  it  may  profitably  be 
begun  at  nine  or  earlier. 

317.  Grandgent,  O.  H.     Is  modem  language  teaching  a  failure?     (School  rev. 

Sept.,  15:513-34.) 

Address  before  Joint  session  of  the  classical  and  modern  language  conferences 
at  Ann  Arbor,  March,  1907.  States  that  the  present  instruction  is  still  vastly 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  classics,  and  as  the  modem  tongues  to  a  considerable 
extent  have  replaced  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  and 
in  the  ordinary  college  training,  no  instruction  in  them  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfftctory  which  does  not  produce  results  comparable  to  those  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  old  humanities.  Seeks  to  discover  the  obstacles  that  have  up  to 
this  time  prevented  success. 

318.  Lawton,    W:    O.     A   Hellenisfs   view   of  Italian.      (Educ.   rev.   June, 

34:37-10.) 

Italian  is  more  suitable,  more  practical,  and  more  illuminating  than  French 
as  the  first  stage  toward  the  serious  scholastic  mastery  of  romance  languages 
•        and  literature.     It  should  be  widely  if  not  generally  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
and  be  pushed  vigorously  to  the  front  in  every  college. 

319.  Whjr  should  the  teacher  of  German  have  a  knowledige  of  phonetics? 

^  Symposium  by  A.  C.  von  No^,  Bdith  Glawson,  Paul  O.  Kern.    (School  rev. 
Jan.,  15:46-^.) 

S7S.M.  TKB  0LA88Z08  XH  TKZ  CVBBZOULUM. 

For  further  material  as  to  the  place  and  value  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
school  programme,  consult  the  files  of  The  Classical  Journal. 

320.  Adams,  C.  F.    A  college  fetich.    (In  his  Three  phi  beta  kappa  addresses.) 

(Hooghton,  $1.    p.  5-48.) 

Although  delivered  and  printed  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  address,  denounc- 
ing the  way  in  which  college  Greek  is  taught  and  questioning  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory teaching  of  it  at  all,  is  still  pertinent  and  worth  notice  here. 

321.  Kelsey,  F.  W.    The  position  of  Latin  and  C^reek  in  American  universities. 

(Educ.  rev.  Jan.-Feb.,  33:59-76,  102-76.) 

Continuing  article  In  sAme  review  for  December,  1006;  these  installments 
diaeuss  the  value  of  the  classics  as  educational  instruments  and  the  inadequate 
amount  of  time  accorded  them  in  the  enrrlcala  of  our  secondary  and  higher 
schools.  Professor  Kelsey's  papers  are,  of  eonrae,  special  pleading,  and  are 
in  turn  discussed  by  Irving  King  in  same  review  for  May,  1907,  who  shows 
that  some  of  the  common  afgnme&ts  used  in  support  of  daasical  studies  are 
open  to  serious  question,  bat  belteVM  thegr  wUl  eoothine  to  have  a  very  definite 
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and  permanent  place  in  modern  civilization,  and  in  the  final  readjustment  will 
occupy  no  less  dignified  position  than  they  do  to-day.  for  they  will  have 
definitely  allied  themselves  with  modern  life  and  modern  needs. 

322.  Page,  T.  E.     Classical  studies.     (Ediic.  rev.  Sept.,  34: 144-50.) 

Considers  the  change  in  the  position  of  classical  studle:)  In  the  English  pub- 
lic schools  during  the  last  fifty  years.  8hows  that*  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
and  difficulty  of  retaining  are  equally  clear,  and  that  means  for  avoiding  both  Is 
the  chief  problem  of  the  public  school  of  to-day.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Times. 

323.  Paulsen,   Friedrich.     Humanistic   vs.    realistic   education.     (Educ.    rev. 

Jan.,  33:36-45.) 

Translation  of  a  chapter  In  I^exls :  Die  Reform  dea  hiihern  Schulwesens  in 
Preussen.  Contrasts  the  value  of  classical  and  that  of  scientific  education, 
with  special  reference  to  the  schools  of  Germany. 

324.  Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  ed,    (The)  year's  work  in  classical  studies,  1906.    140  p. 

O.    Murray,  2s.  6d. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  annual  under  the  auspices  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation, designed  to  inform  teachers  of  classical  subjects  of  Important  progress 
throughout   the  world. 

325.  Symposium  on  the  value  of  humanistic,  particularly  classical,  studies 

as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
profesaion.     (School  rev.  June,  15:409-35.) 

S76.9.  HI8T0BT  IH  THE  CUBBIOVLVIL 

326.  Cauchie,  Alfred.  The  teaching  of  history  at  Louvain.     (Catholic  univ. 

bulletin,  Oct..  13:515-61.) 

Descriptive  sketch  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  courses  in  the  historical 
department  of  Louvain   University. 

327.  Lamed,  J.  N.     The  peace-teaching  of  history.     (Jour,  of  social  science, 

no.  45:175-88.) 

The  staple  of  history  has  always  been  war.  That  should  be  less  emphasized 
and  different  social   lessons  drawn   from   It. 

876.91.  OEOOBAPHY  IN  THE  CTmBICVLTnC. 

The  Journal  of  Geography,  New  York,  and  the  Geographical  Teacher,  London, 
are  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography. 

32a  Gibbs,  David.     The  pedagogy  of  geographr*     (Ped.  seni.  Mar.,  14 :  3^100.) 

Includes  an  historical  review  of  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject in  elementary  and  higher  schools  in  Burope  and  the  United  States.  Out- 
lines an  elementary  course. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

See  also  Nos.  27,  205. 

329.  Beale,  Dorothea.     Secondary  education  of  girls  in  England  during  the 

past  fifty  years.     (N.  E.  A.    50th  anniv.  vol.     p.  377-86.) 

330.  Bnrstall,  8.  A.    English  high  schools  for  girls:  their  aims,  organization 

and  management.    243  p.  D.    Longmans,  $1.25. 

Author  is  head  mistress  of  the  Manchester  high  school  for  girls.  The  book 
sketches  the  characteristic  alms,  organization,  and  methods  of  the  English  high 
tcbool  for  girls  as  It  exists  to-day. 
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331.  Crelghton,  Louise.    Some  modem  ideas  about  women's  education.    (Nine- 

teenth cent.     Oct.,  62:578-86.) 

Discusses  the  proper  scope  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  the 
schools  of  England.  Believes  **  there  is  ground  for  fear  that  the  higher  side 
of  women's  education  will  not  be  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  the  educa- 
tion authorities  «nd  that  utilitarian  considerations  will  be  allowed  too  much 
scope."     Also  In  Littell's  Living  Age,  255 :  408-16. 

332.  Girls*  school  year  book;  public  schools,  1907.    515  p.  D.     Sonnenschein, 

2s.  6d. 

Second  year.  A  concise,  comprehensive  record  of  all  matters  of  interest  to 
parents,  school  mistresses,  and  girls  In  connection  with  English  secondary  edu- 
cafion. 

333.  Howe,  fi.  M.     The  southern  girl:  a  neglected  asset     (Educ.  rev.  Mar., 

33:288-97.) 

States  that  the  supreme  need  of  the  South  is  the  better  education  of  the 
southern  girl,  and  suggests  Its  accomplishment  by:  (1)  Good  secondary  schools, 
adequately  endowed;  (2)  establishment  of  scholarships  in  northern  colleges  for 
southern  girls;  (3)  generous  increase  in  the  endowment  of  their  best  home 
colleges. 

334.  Marshall,  F.  M.     Industrial  training  for  wom^.    50  p.  O.    (Nat.  soc.  for 

the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    Bulletin  4.) 

Discusses  the  changed  position  of  women  in  industry,  their  opportunities  for 
effective  work,  and  some  practical  schemes  for  their  training  in  particular 
trades.     See  also  Nos.  256,  260.  295,  above. 

385.  Paine,  H.  E.  The  life  of  Eliza  Baylies  Wheaton*:  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  prepared  for  the  alumnse  of  Wheaton 
Seminary.    286  p.  O.    $1.25. 

336.  Paulsen,  Friedrich.     The  modem  sy^em  of  higher  education  for  wom^i 

in  Prussia.    (N.  E.  A.  50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  395-408.) 

337.  S^,  Gamille.     The  secondary  education  of  girls'  in  France.     (N.  E.  A. 

50th  anniv.  vol.    p.  386-05.) 

338.  Shields,  T.  E.     The  education  of  our  girls.    299  p.  D.    Benziger,  $1. 

The  pronoun  In  the  title  means  Roman  Catholic  Under  a  slender  thread  of 
story  and  dialogue  the  author  brings  forward  typical  views  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  of  coeducation.  The  conclusion  reached  is  plainly  in  favor  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  but  not  under  coeducational  conditions.! 

S76.7.  OOEDirOATZOV. 

889.  Sachs,  Jalins.     Ck>-education  in  the  United  States.     (Bdue.  rev.  Mar., 

33:298-305.) 

Claims  that  its  disadvantages  outweigh  its  advantages.  While  thoroughly  In 
place  in  elementary  schools,  it  is  of  doubtful  value  In  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges. I^edlcts  a  change  in  the  general  attitude  toward  the  question.  Trans- 
lated by  the  author  from  the  German  in  Die  WIsMnschaften.  June,  1906. 

840.  Van  Hise,  O:  R,     Educational  tendaicies  in  state  universities.     (Educ. 

rev.  34:501-20.) 

This  paper  is  devoted  especially  to  the  problem  of  coeducation,  showing  that 
the  natural  segregation  of  the  sexet  Is  an  educational  tendency  which  must  be 
provided  for,  otherwise  coeducation  will  be  weakened. 

377-  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

841.  Archibald,  E.  J.     (The)  primary  department    91  \h  D.    Sunday  school 

times,  50c. 
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«342.  Cabot,  E.  L.    An  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  ethics.       (Educ.  rev.  Dec., 

84:  133-47.) 

Author  is  a  teacher  of  twelve  years*  experience  in  a  girls'  school,  who  believes 
the  stady  of  ethics  can  be  made  as  outgoing,  enlarging,  and  free  from  false 
self-reference  as  the  study  of  history  or  literature. 

343.  Coe,  G.  A.     The  reason  and  the  functions  of  general  religious  education. 

(Congress  of  arts  and  sciences.     Houghton,     v.  8,  p.  271-81.) 

344.  Cope,  H.  F.    The  modem  Sunday  school  in  principle  and  practice.    20(>  p. 

D.     Revell,  $1. 

Historical  and  administrative  rather  than  pedagogical.  Twenty  short 
chapters  on  different  phases  of  Sunday-school  work.  Brief,  but  full  of  sug- 
gestions. The  author  is  general  secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

345.  Du  Bois,  Patterson.     The  culture  of  justice;  a  mode  of  moral  education 

and  of  social  reform.     282  p.  S.    Dodd,  Mead,  75c. 

An  argument  that  neither  love  nor  Justice  alone,  but  love  and  Justice  are 
the  fundamental  moral  and  social  principles.  The  book  elaborates  this  theory 
in  its  first  half ;  in  the  concluding  chapters  It  treats  of  specific  applications  to 
the  training  of  children,  and  considers  obedience,  punishment,  and  money  as 
means  of  moral  training.  Parents  and  teachers  will  find  here  a  restatement 
of  some  old  ideals. 

346.  Ellis,    Havelock.      Religion    and    the    child.     (Nineteenth    cent     May, 

61:764-75.) 

Characteristics  of  the  child  mind  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  deal- 
ing with  the  religious  instruction  problem.  **  In  the  wrangle  over  teaching  of 
religion  in  schools  we  have  failed  to  realise  that  fundamental  notions  of 
morality  are  a  far  more  essential  part  of  school  training.'* 

347.  Hart,  M.  A.      The  normal  training  of  the  child.     55  p.  S.     Christian  pub. 

CO.,  25c. 

Earnest  paragraphs  on  preparation  for,  method  and  content  of,  religious 
Instruction. 

348.  Hervey,  W.  L.     How  may  the  teaching  of  religion  be  made  potent  for 

morality.     (Congress  of  arts  and  sciences.    Houghton,     v.  8,  p.  282-03.) 

349.^  Lodge,  Oliver.    Religious  education  of  children.     (No.  Amer.  rev.  Aug., 

185:699-710.) 

Discusses  proper  scope  of,  and  materials  for.  Imparting  religious  instruction 
to  the  young.     Also  in  Contemp.  Review,  Aug.,  02 :  153-64. 

350.  Moral  training  in  the  public  schools ;  the  California  prize  essays.    203  p. 

D.     Ginn,  $1.50. 

Essays  by  C.  E.  Rugh,  T.  P.  Stevenson,  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Frank  Cramer, 
>  G.  E.  Myers.  The  traditional  American  policy  of  a  secular  school  system  and 
present  American  conditions  are  assumed  by  each  writer  as  a  basis.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  essay  describes  several  of  the  strongest  plans  which  have  been 
urged  for  grafting  formal  religious  or  moral  instruction  on  our  public  school 
system. 

351.  Religious  education  association.     The  materials  of  religions  education; 

being  the  principal   papers   presented  at,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 

fourth  general  convention,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5-7,  1907.    379  p.  O. 

Rel.  educ.  assoc.,  153  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  $2. 

Over  40  brief  papers,  most  of  them  by  writers  whose  names  challenge  attention. 
The  most  important  are  on  the  large  social  phases  of  moral  and  religious  ideals 
and  the  efforts  to  attain  them  through  formal  education. 
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352.  Rogers,  C.  F.     The  education  question:  foreign  parallels.     (Cliurcli  quar. 

rev.     Oct.,  65:1-17.) 

How  the  religious  question  is  bandied  in  other  European  countries. 

353.  Sisson,  E.  O.     The  spirit  and  value  of  Prussian   religious  instruction. 

(Amer.  jour,  of  theol.  Apr.,  11 :  250-68.) 

Religious  instruction  is  regarded  in  Prussia  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
any  complete  school  course,  but  in  its  present  form  it  stands  in  need  of  radical 
and  extensive  reform. 

354.  Stebbins,  F.  V.     (The)   home  department  of  ttwlay.     128  p.  D.     Sunday 

school  times,  25c. 

Full  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  this  rather  new  phase  of 
Sunday-school  work. 

355.  Wenner,  G.  U.     Religious  education  and  the  public  school;  an  American 

problem.    163  p.  D.    Bonnell,  Silver,  75c. 

Urging  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  country  to  unite  In  giving  up 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  permit  children  to  attend  formal  religious  instruction 
in  their  own  churches.  This  plan  Is  discussed  by  8.  P.  Delany  in  Education 
for  May,  1907,  28:97-112. 

366.  Wllde,  Norman.     The  psychology  of  religion  and  education.     (Bduc.  rev. 

Sept.,  34:180-05.) 

The  problem  of  religious  education  Is  not  how  to  add  religion  to  a  nature 
devoid  of  it,  but  how  to  develop  religion  In  a  life  already  disposed  to  it. 
Formal  instruction  in  religion  in  advance  of  the  child*s  need  and  Interests  is 
useless. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

357.  Eliot,  C.  W.     Academic  freedom.    An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi 

beta  kappa  society  at  CJomell  university.  May  29,  1907.     24  p.  O.     An- 

drus  &  Church,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

Also  in  Science,  5  July,  1907,  n.  s.  26:1-12,  and  In  Journal  of  Pedagogy, 
Sept-Dec.  1907,  20 :  9-28. 

358.  Jordan,  D.  S.    College  and  the  man.    78  p.  D.    Amer.  Unitarian  A8S*n,  80c 

Paragraphs  addressed  to  high  school  students  or  those  In  college,  presenting 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 

359.  Person,    H.    S.     The  collie  graduate   in   trade  and   industry.     (Educ. 

June,  27:589-000.) 

Shows  that  the  changes  in  the  husiness  world  have  created  a  demand  for  new 
qualifications  in  young  men  entering  it.  While  acknowledging  that  the  success 
of  a  college  man  relative  to  a  noncollege  man  will  depend  npon  the  nature  of 
•  the  business  undertaken,  the  conclusion  Is  that  of  young  men  endowed  with  a 
natural  capacity  for  business,  the  college  trained  advance  more  rapidly  to 
positions  of  responsibility  than  those  who  enter  business  from  the  high  school. 
Cites  as  proof,  the  development  of  schools  for  higher  commercial  education. 

300.  Sadler,  8.  H.    The  higher  education  of  the  young;  its  social,  domestic  and 
religious  aspects.     Ed.  2.    276  p.  D.     Dutton,  3s.  6d. 

361.  Vanderllp,  F.  A.   'Co-ordination  of  higher  education.     (Iji  his  Business 

and  education.    Duffield,  $1.50.    p.  1-19.) 

Founder's  day  address,  Girard  College,  May  20,  1905.  ArgAes  that  the  men 
who  make  great  educational  gifts  might  with  much  profit  be  m6re  consulted 
as  to  using  the  money,  because  the  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  get  a 
mlllioQ  dollars  and  which  move  blm  to  give  It  make  him  a  good  adviser. 
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Canada, 

362.  liord,  W.  F.     Degree-granting  institutions  in  Canada.     (Nineteenth  cent 

Aug.,  62:262-71.) 

Laval,  McGIll,  Qaeens,  University  of  Toronto. 

France, 

363.  Galvet,   J.     Catholic   university   education    in    France.     (Catholic    univ. 

bulletin,  Apr..  13:191-210.) 

Describes  the  distinctive  features  of  the  free  Catholic  universities  at  Paris. 
Lille.  Angers.  Lyon,  and  Toulouse,  with  a  rdsum^  of  the  results  accomplished 
during  the  thirty  years  of  their  existence. 

364.  Da  Poney,  Robert.     Americans  in  French  universities.     (University  of 

California  chronicle,  Oct.,  0:335-53.) 

Gives  the  American  contemplating  study  at  French  universities  the  practical 
information  which  will   save  him   time  and   money. 

365.  Wendell,  Barrett.     Impressions  of  contemporary  France.     Universities. 

(Scrib.  mag.  Mar.,  41:314-26.) 

Oreat  Britain, 

366.  Headlam,  A^  C     Universities  and  the  empire.    A  paper  read  at  the  Im- 

perial conference  on  education,  May,  1007.    24  p.  D.     Spottiswoode,  6d. 
The  part  they  may  play  and  how  It  may  be  done. 

367.  Irish  university  question.     (Quarterly  rev.  Apr.,  206:536-46.) 

Comments  on  the  Report  of  tbe  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dul)- 
lln,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  1006. 

368.  Jackson,  W:  W.    Some  problems  of  university  reform.     (Fortn.  rev.  Dct, 

88:562-74.) 

A  partial  review  of  some  recent  expressions  of  opinion  which  appeared  as  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  I^ndon  Times  under  the  title  *'  Oxford  and  the  nation,*' 
^nd  comments  upon  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  In  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the 
universities.  A.  E.  Zimmern  replies  on  several  points  in  same  review  for 
November,   1907,  88  :  744-53. 

369.  Aberdeen.    Aberdeen    university.     Record    of    the    celebration    of    the 

quarter-centenary,  Sept.  25-28,  1906.    656  p.  Q.  -  The  Univ.  of  Aberdeen 
press.     (Aberdeen  univ.  studies,  no.  29.) 

370.  Catnhridge.    Fay,  C.  R.     King's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.    128  p.  D.    Dutton, 

75c.     (College  monographs,  3.) 

Much  more  space  is  given  to  the  architecture  and  grounds  than  in  other 
volumes  of   this   series. 

371.  Scott,  R.  P.    St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Ill  p.  D.    Dutton,  75c. 

(C>)IIege  monographs,  2.) 

Two  chapters  of  "  guide-book  *'  matter  are  followed  by  a  brief  history  of  the 
college,  with  a  final  chapter  on  its  social  life. 

372.  Durham,     The  future  of  the  university  of  Durham.      (Church  quar. 

rev.  July,  64:257-76.) 

'^73.  London,    Record  of  the  visit  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Uni- 
versity Qt  LQBdon,  Whitsuntide,  1906.     Murray,  58. 
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374.  Oxford,    Lawson,  W.  R.    Oxford  finance.   (Contenip.  rev.  Nov.,  02 :  622-36.) 

An  argument  against  the  proposed  Increased  endowment  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Charges  laxity  In  the  present  financial  management  and  includes  tables 
which  show  that  an  education  at  Oxford  is  more  expensive  than  at  German  or 
Scottish  universities. 

375.  Marriott,  J:  A.     Oxford  and  the  nation.     (Nineteenth  cent.  Oct, 

62 :  674-88. ) 

Indicates  some  of  the  leading  reforms  which  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
commission  of  1850.  and  discusses  specific  suggestions  for  further  reform  which 
would  render  Oxford  more  serviceable. 

376. Oxford  and  the  nation,  by  some  Oxford  tutors.    London  Times,  Is. 

A  reprint  of  some  notable  "  Times  **  letters  as  to  the  present  and  future  of 
Oxford  University. 

377.  Prickard,  A.  O.     New  College,  Oxford.     99  p.  D.     Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  5.) 

378.  Scholz,  R.  F.,  and  Hombeck,  S.  K.     Oxford  and  the  Rhodes 

scholarships.    172  p.  D.    Oxford  univ.  press,  85c. 

Contains  the  Rhodes  will,  methods  through  which  it  has  been  carried  out, 
Buch  information  about  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  is  presumed  to  want,  list  of 
Rhodes  scholars,  copies  of  examination  papers,  and  much  other  similar  matter. 
More  particular  information,  of  interest  especially  to  candidates  from  the  United 
States,  Is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of.  Education  for  1905, 
volume  1,  p.  41-55. 

879. Warren,  T.  H,    Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    135  p.  D.    Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  4.) 

A  brief  popularization  of  the  work  of  Bloxam,  Macray,  and  H.  A.  Wilson. 
Unlike  the  other  volumes  in  this  series,  this  one  Is  wholly  historical  and  not  of 
the  **  handbook  *'  character. 

880.  White,  H.  J.     Merton  College,  Oxford.     104  p.  D.     Dutton,  75c. 

(College  monographs,  6.) 

A  short  popular  handbook  of  the  college,  with  a  brief  prefatory,  historical 
chapter.     14  illastrationa. 

United  States. 

Full  statistical  data  for  American  colleges  and  univeraities  are  in  the  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Iklucatlon  for  1006,  1 :  445-592. 

381.  Adama,  G.  F.    Three  phi  beta  kappa  addresses:  A  college  fetich,  1883; 

"  Shall  Cromwell  have  a,  statue?  "  1902;  Some  modem  college  tendencies, 

1906.    200  p.  O.    Houghton,  $1. 

This  collection  of  pieces  contains,  beaides  the  three  addreesea  noted  on  the 
title-page,  "The  journeyman's  retrospect,**  "The  Harvard  tuition  fee,**  and 
"  The  fiftieth  year  1856-1906.** 

382.  Adams,  G :  B.    The  college  in  the  University.    ( Educ  rev.  Feb.,  33 :  121-44. ) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  higher  education 
in  America. 

383.  Bascom,  John.    American  higher  education.   (Educ.  rev.  Sept.,  34 :  130-43.) 

Contrasts  college  currlcnlum  and  life  of  the  present  with  conditions  sixty 
years  ago.  States  that  higher  education  has  caught  an  artificial  haste  from 
the  commercial  world  and  ita  gaina  have  been  sporadic.  More  blame  than  praise 
is  given  to  the  elective  system,  fraternity  life,  and  athletics. 
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384.  Birdseye,  G.  F.     Indiviclua]  training  In  our  colleges.    434  p.  O.     Mac- 

millan,  $1.75. 

A  portrayal  of  present  American  college  conditions,  which  indicates  the 
almoAt  complete  disappearance  of  rugged  individual  training,  development  of 
character,  and  wholsaome,  effective  intellectual  cultivation.  The  book  shows 
how  these  conditions  have  arisen  from  or  have  accompanied  the  brick,  mortar, 
and  endowment  stage  of  our  univerc;ity  growth,  with  its  enormous  numerical 
Increase  of  students.  The  author  makes  some  very  definite  suggestions  for 
betterment,  chief  of  which  is  the  enthusiastic  development  of  the  possibilities 
before  the  Greek  letter  fraternities,  through  their  alumni,  in  supplying  the  indi- 
vidual training  available  through  no  other  college  Institution. 

385.  Canfleld,  J.  H.     On  **  Tlie  decay  of  academic  courage."     ( Educ.  rev.  Jan., 

33:1-10.) 

A  ptotest  against  the  too  prevalent  criticism  of  the  leadiers  of  educational 
supervision  and  administration.  Illustrated  by  dlscusclon  of  present  powers 
and  duties  of  the  American  college  president. 

386.  Carpenter,  W:  H.    A  plea  for  a  rational  terminology.     (Educ.  rev.  Oct., 

34:259-71.) 

Becommends  a  stricter  distinction  between  the  names  "  college "  and  "  uni- 
versity." 

387.  Draper,  A.   S.     American  type  of  university.     (Science,  July  12,  n.  s. 

26:33-43.) 

Address  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  Syracuse  University,  Jyne,  1907. 
Discusses  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  new  type  of  American  university 
which  haji  developed  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

388.  Poster,  W:  T.     The  gentleman's  grade.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr.,  33:886-92.) 

Deals  with  the  standard  of  daily  college  work.  Believes  that  the  fairest  and 
most  potent  way  in  which  to  stimulate  students  is  to  count  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

389.  liowell,  A.  L.     American  universities.    (Science,  28  June,  n.  s.  25 :  985-96.) 

Annual  Harvard  address  at  Yale,  April,  1907.  Discusses  the  distribution  of 
students  and  gives  statistics  to  show  that  endowed  universities  ave  doing  a 
more  fully  national  work  than  those  supported  by  the  State.  Suggests  plans 
for  effective  grouping  of  students. 

390.  The  responsibility  of  the  college  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  student. 

(In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland.    Proc.  of  twentieth  annual  convention,  1966.    p.  93-125.) 
Papers  by  J.  H.  Harris,  J.  If.  Taylor,  J.  H.  Denbigh. 

391.  Salmon,  L.  M.     The  encroachments  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  college 

curriculum.  (In  Association  of  colleges  and  preimratory  schools  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  twentieth  annual  convention,  1906. 
p.  56-<53.) 

392.  Snow,  L.  F.     The  college  curriculum  in  the  United  States.     186  p.  O. 

Ck)Iumbia  Univ.  $1.50.    (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  10.) 

An  historical  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  college  curriculum 
from  1638  to  the  present  time,  based  principaliy  on  what  are  termed  the  five 
formal  documents,  namely :  President  Dunster's  Laws,  1642 ;  Provost  Spilth's 
programme,  1756 ;  Report  of  the  Yale  faculty,  1828 ;  Report  of  Committee  of 
Ten,   1892;   Incorporation  of  Carnegie  Institution.   1902. 

393.  Tombo,  Rudolf.     Geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  a  num- 

ber of  universities  and  colleges.    (Science,  26  July,  n.  s.  2^:  97-104.) 

Seventeen  institutions  are  now  represented  in  these  Ipteveajting  annual  tables. 
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394.  Tombo,  Rndolf .  University  registratioD  statistics.  ( Science,  29  Nov.,  n.  s. 
26:729-44.) 

m 

S96.  Wenley,  R.  M.     Transition  or  what?     (Educ.  rev.  May,  33 :  433-51.)    Can 

we  stem  tlie  tide?     (Educ.  rev.  Oct.,  34:  241-58.) 

The  first  paper  makes  observations  on  tlie  text,  "  Whither  are  our  dropsical 
and  anemic  universities  tending?"  The  second  maintains  that  unwise  pressure 
of  public  opinion  from  without,  on  our  universities,  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
fancied  Internal  Jarring  of  the  machinery  which  so  often  is  made  the  subject  of 
"  reforms." 

396.  West,  A.  F.    American  liberal  education.    135  p.  D.    Scribner,  75c. 

Six  papers  and  addresses  on  topics  pertaining  to  our  higher  education.  All 
have  appeared  in  print  between  1900  and  1006  and  have  been  noted  in  previous 
annual  issues  of  this  bibliography  In  the  Educational  Review. 

897.  Cincinnati  university.    Prentis,  H.  W.  Jr.    Cincinnati  university.     (Ohio 

magazine,  Jan.,  2 :  43-53.) 

A  popular  account,  with  numerous  pictures  of  buildings. 

< 

898.  College  of  the  dty  of  N.  Y.    Mosenthal,  P.  J.,  and  Home,  G.  F.,  editors. 

The  City  college;  memories  of  sixty  years  edited  for  the  associate  alumni 

of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.    565  p.  Q.    Putnam,  $5. 

A  sumptuous  memorial  volume,  made  up  of  brief  chapters  on  various  phases 
of  college  history  and  life  by  former  students,  many  of  them  now  men  of 
distinction. 

399.  Denison  university.    Memorial  Tolame  of  Denison  aniyersity,  1831- 

1900.  Part  I.  The  development  of  the  college.  Part  ii.  Seventh  gen- 
eral catalogue.    286  p.  O.    Pub.  by  the  University,  $1. 

400.  Illinois  state  normal  university.    Semi-centennial  history,  1857-1007; 

prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  384  p.  O. 
The  Univ.  Normal,  III.,  $1.22. 

401.  Leland  Stanford  university.    Alden,  R.  M.     (College  authority.     (Nation, 

4  July,  85:12-13.) 

An  account  of  the  new  (sfnce  1904)  form  of  internal  university  government 
at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

402.  Maryland  university.    Cordeli,  E.  F.     University  of  Maryland*  1807-1907, 

its  history,  influence,  equipment  and  characteristics,  with  biographical 
sketches  and  i>ortraits  of  its  founders,  t>enefactors,  regents,  faculty  and 
alumni.    2  v.  Q.    Lewis  pub.  co. 

4(^  tiorth  Carolina  university.  Battle,  K.  P.  History  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  from  .  .  .  1789  to  1868.  880  p.  O.  ESdwards  &  Broughton 
CO.,  Raleigh,  |3. 

A  second  volume  Is  promised,  bringing  the  history  to  date. 

404.  Otterbein.  Garst,  Henry.  Otterbein  university,  1847-1907.  316  p.  D. 
United  Brethren  pub.  hojase,  Dayton,  O.,  76c. 

406.  Union  university.    Raymond,  A.  T.  V.    Union  university;  its  history, 

influence,  characteristics  and  equipment,  with  the  lives  and  works  of  its 

founders,  benefactors,  officers,  regents,  faculty  and  the  achievements  of 

its  alumni.    3  v.  O.    r^ewis  pub.  co.  N.  Y.,  $80. 

Volume  1  contains  the  hlitory,  not  only  of  Union  College  proper,  but  of 
Albany  Medical  College,  Albany  Law  Sdiool,  Dudley  Obaervatory,  and  Albany 
College  of  Pharmacy,  now  all  parts  of  Union  Untvenlty.  The  last  two  vol- 
umes are  biographical.    See  also  Mo.  84  above. 
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406.  Wesleyan  university.    Celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 

the  founding  of  Wesleyan  university  1831-1906.     210  p.  O.    Wes- 
leyan Univ.,  $1. 

Contains  the  addresses,  programme  of  the  exercises,  many  portraits  of  faculty 
and  buildings,  and  much  incidental  historical  material. 

407.  YiUe  university.    Dexter,  F.  B.     Biographical  sketches  of  the  graduates 

of  Yale  college  with  annals  of  the  college  history;  vol.  4,  177^1792. 

752  p.  Q.     Holt,  $5. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  volume  1  appeared,  and  the  author  In  his  preface 
to  the  present  volume  speaks  doubtfully  of  Its  continuation. 

S78.01.  OOLLEOE  EHTRAVOE  BSairntEKEHTB. 

408.  Bruce,   M.   S.     College  entrance  requirements   in   French.     (Educ.   rev. 

Apr.,  33:406-13.) 

Finds  little  to  criticise  with  respect  to  the  written  examinations  now  set  by 
the  majority  of  the  colleges,  but  suggests  that  additional  oral  requirements  be 
made. 

409.  €k>Uege  entrance  examination  board.     Seventh  annual  report  of  the  sec- 

retary.    (Educ.  rev.  Oct..  34:272-316.) 

«■ 

410.  Davis,  N.  F,     Is  the  present  method  of  granting  certificate-rights  to  pre- 

paratory schools  satisfactory?     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15: 145-52.) 

Author  is  secretary  of  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board.  He 
describes  Its  methods  and  answers  some  of  the  chief  complaints. 

411.  Greenough,  G.  N.,  and  others.     A  report  on  the  examinations  in  English 

for  admission  to  Harvard  college.    June  1006.    41  p.  O.    Harvard  univ. 
15c. 

'*  Several  years*  experience  In  reading  English  entrance  examination  books 
has  impressed  upon  us  the  regularity  with  which  candidates  repeat  certain  ele- 
mentary errors.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  a  large  number  of  these 
errors  and  to  make  some  suggestions  for  preventing  them  are  the  objects  of  this 
report."     Preface. 

A  review  in  the  Educational  Review,  June,  1907,  says  that  the  Harvard 
examiners  place  far  too  much  stress  on  the  technicalities  of  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, and  capitalisation,  and  are  in  other  ways  so  narrow  and  dogmatic  in  meth- 
ods of  marking  as  to  overlook  true  proportion  and  values.  The  reviewer  cites 
Barrett  Wendell  In  support  of  his  argument. 

412.  National   society   for  the   scientific   study   of   education.      Vocational 

studies  for  college  entrance.    79  p.  O.     (Yearbook  6,  pt.  1.) 

Papers  on  the  history,  policy,  and  possibility  of  the  suggestion,  by  C.  A. 
Herrick,  H.  W.  Holmes,  T.  de  Laguna,  V.  Prettyman,  and  W.  J.  S.  Bryan. 

413.  Rollins,  Franlc.     Syllabuses  and  examinations  in  physics.     (Ekluc.  rev. 

Nov.,  34:347-64.) 

Paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New  ¥ork  and  Yicinlty, 
1906.  Author  Is  princii;Ail  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City.  Com- 
pares the  syllabuses  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board.  New  York  State 
education  department,  and  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  prints  entrance  examination  papers 
from  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  the  college  entrance  board. 

414.  Tanner,  G:  W.    Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  English  con- 

ference to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
middle  west.     (School  rev.  Jan.,  15:32-45.) 
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415.  Wight,  J:  G.     Should  college  entrance  requirements  be  reduced  in  quan- 

tity? (In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  scliools  of  the  middle 
states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  twentieth  annual  convention,  1906.  p. 
45-50.) 

ArgueH  for  the  affirmative. 

416.  YooBg,  W.  H.    The  high  schools  of  New  England  as  Judged  by  the  stand- 

ard of  the  college  certificate  board.     (School  rev.  Feb..  15:134-44.) 

878.8.  AOADEKIO  DE0BEE8. 

417.  Carpenter,  W:  H.     The  utility  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree.     (Bduc.  rev.  June, 

34:1-12.) 

Considers  many  of  the  recent  criticisms  as  unjnst,  and  presents  in  a  clear 
fashion  the  status  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  America,  showing  that  it  is  the  man 
who  bears  the  degree  and  not  the  degree  he  bears  that  is  the  end  of  education. 

418.  Doctoralies  conferred  by  American  universities.     (Science,  30  Aug., 

n.  s.  26:276-8^.) 

Analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  doctorate  degree  conferred  by  nineteen 
American  universities  during  the  past  ten  years. 

419.  Fletcher,  J.  B.     Teachers  of  literature  and  the  Ph.  D.     (Educ.  rev.  Sept, 

34:175-79.) 

Believes  that  the  highest  academic  degree  In  course  should  not  be  administered 
as  a  **  teacher's  degree,"  but  as  a  '*  scholar's  degree."  Suggests  that  the  M.  A. 
be  extended  to  meet  the  teacher's  need«  and  that  it  be  made  the  **  teacher's 
degree." 

378.8.  O&ADVAT:?  WO&I^:  BS8S4J10E. 

420.  Gomstook,  G:  G.    The  appointment  and  obligations  of  university  fellows. 

( In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.    p.  30-44.) 

421.  Hail,  O.  8.     The  appointment  and  obligations  of  graduate  fellows.     (In 

Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.    p.  10-38.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  atatiatlcs  of  nnmber,  aubjecta,  iacome,  and  conditions  as  to 
tenure  and  work. 

379.1>UBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  THE  STATE  AND 

EDUCATION. 

422.  Judson,  H.  P.    Kdncation  by  the  state  and  tor  the  state.    (In  €k>nference 

for  edacation  In  the  south.  Proceedings  of  trath  ccmferMioe,  1907.  p. 
46-<S6.) 

DMcusaiop  by  F.  W.  Hinitt,  pp.  n7-62. 

879.11.  SCHOOL  FINAXOS:  TAXATIOV. 

423.  Eliot,  C:  W:     The  exemption  of  educational  institutions  from  taxation. 

(In  Asaociation  of  American  anivenAtiea.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses  of  eighth  annual  conference,  1907.  p.  48HI9,  and  Ai>pendix,  p. 
107-11.) 


Anent  the  recent  attampt  In  IfaaiaGhiiaetta  to  tax  property  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

424.  Pa^,  T.  W.  The  ex^aaption  of  edncational  Institutions  from  taxation. 
(In  Association  of  American  univendtiea.  Joomal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses  of  eighth  annual  confereDce,  1907.    p.  49-IMl.) 
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425.  Public-school  finance:    what  next?      (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  348-(K).) 

Includes  papers  by  J.  D.  Burks  and  ex-Governor  G.  C.  Pardee,  which  discuss 
the  need  and  value  of  some  general  and  definite  administrative  standards  in  the 
present  methods  of  the  distribution  of  State  funds. 

879.14.  SCHOOL  LAW8. 

426.  Legislation  relatiiig  to  education  enacted  by  the  flftj-ninth  congress, 

1905-7.   (U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.    Report  for  1906.    2: 1229-55.) 
Summaries,  not  text,  in  most  cases. 

427.  The  new  Prussian  school  law  of  1906.     (U.  S. — Bducatiou,  C^omniY  of. 

Report  for  1906.    1 :  35-72.) 

428.  Rogers,    H.    J.     Educational    legislation    in    1905.     (Educ.    rev.    Jan., 

33:46-58.) 

A  similar  review  for  1006  appears  in  Bulletin  118  of  the  New  York  State 
Library,  pp.  233-242. 

879.16.  SCHOOL  SXTPERVISIOK. 

429.  Elliott,  E:  C.     A  tyi)e  of  jwsltive  educational  reform.     (Educ.  rev.  Apr., 

33:344-55.) 

Describes  the  workings  of  the  comity  school  board  conventions  with  special 
reference  to  Wisconsin,  and  shows  them  to  be  valuable  factors  in  public  rural 
eductttioni 

430.  Hartmann,  C.  G.     A  study  in  school  supervision  with  special  reference  to 

rural  school  conditions  in  Texas.    180  p.  O.     (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  of 

Texas.    No.  90.) 

Author  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Travis  County,  Tex.,  and  the 
monograph  was  prepared  while  a  graduate  student  at  the  university.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  origin,  manner,  and  effectiveness  of  county  supervision  of  schools, 
not  only  in  Texas  but  throughout  the  country.  The  writer  is  a  strong  believer 
in  the  system. 

879.88.  COVtPJtLBOnr  tDVOAtlOV, 

431.  Chrisman,    Oscar.     Paying    children    to    attend    school.     (Arena,    Feb., 

37:166-71.) 

A  new  form  of  compulsory  education  in  opposition  to  child  labor. 

432.  Compulsory  school  attendance  and  its  relation  to  the  general  welfare 

of    the    child.     (U.    S.— Education,    Comm'r    of.     Report    for    1906. 

2:1263-90.) 

Discusses  tlie  relations  of  child  labor,  juvenile  delinquency,  school  hygiene, 
and  truancy  to  compulsory  attendance. 

433.  SuUiTan,  J.  D.     A  summary  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor 

laws  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States.    112  p.  O.     (N.  Y. 
stat^  library  bulletin  114.) 

879.6.  SEGOITDAST  EDXTGATION  ZH  DZFTEREKT  COXrKTRIES. 

France. 

434.  Compayr^,  Gabriel.     Public  instruction  In  Fmnce  iti  1906.     (Elem.  school 

teacher,  Mar.,  7:369-78.) 

Indicates  the  essential  features  of  tlie  cbaagen  which  tlie  impuise  of  repub- 
lican government  has  wrought  in  French  education  within  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century. 
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Germany. 

435.  The  new  Prasslan  school  law  of  1006.     (U.  S. — Education,  Ck>mm*r  of. 

Report  for  1906.    1:35-72.) 

OiTes  the  text  of  the  law,  extracts  from  discussion  in  Parliament,  and 
domestic  and  foreign  press  notices. 

436.  Rnediger,   W:    C.     The  schools  of  Hamburg,   Germany.      (Bduc.   Dec., 

28:224^2.) 

Account  of  n  personal  visit  to  a  Realschule,  a  Volksschule,  and  a  Tiehrer 
Seminar,  with  comments  upon  the  discipline  and  methods  of  instruction  and  a 
brief  statement  of  teachers*  salaries  in  Germany. 

Great  Britain. 

437.  Findlay,  J.  J.     Churches  and  the  schools.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb.,  33: 186-02.) 

Discusses  the  feeling  of  teachers  toward  tests  for  religious  belief^  or  "  fitness 
to  teach  "  as  bearing  on  the  educational  struggle  in  Bngland.  Reprinted  from 
the  Westminster  Qasette,  London. 

438.  Foster,    Michael.     Education,   elementary   and   secondary.     (Nineteenth 

cent.  Mar.,  61 :  490-500.) 

Review  of  a  report  of  the  consultative  committee  of  the  Bngllsh  board  of  edu- 
cation on  questions  affecting  higher  elementary  schools. 

439.  Great  Britain— ^Education,   Board   of.     Judgments  of  the  Dlrisional 

court.  Court  of  appeal,  and  House  of  lords  in  the  case  of  the  king  v.  the 

County  council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    42  p.  O.     ( [Parliament. 

Papers  by  command]  Cd.    3301.) 

A  suit  to  determine  whether  the  county  council  should  pay  for  denomina- 
tional religious  instruction  in  voluntary  elementary  schools.  The  highest  court 
gives  judgment  in  the  affirmative. 

440.  Kawdall,  I.  L.     The  Irish  intermediate  system.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.) 

June,  n.  s.  28:397-09.) 

Shows  that  the  great  need  of  Irish  secondary  education  is  relief  from  the 
Incubus  of  an  examination  system. 

441.  liawson,  W.  R.     John  Bull  and  his  schools ;  a  lK>ok  for  parents,  rate-payers 

and  men  of  business.    304  p.  D.    Blackwood,  5s. 

442.  National  union  of  teachers.     HandlK>ok  of  education,  prepared  by  J.  H. 

Yoxall  and  Ernest  Gray.    501  p.  D.    N.  XT.  T.,  Bolton  House,  67  ft  71, 

Russell  Square,  London,  W.  G.    3s.  6d. 

Contains  particulars  respecting  the  organisation  and  admlnlstrmtton  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  In  England  and  Wales.  With  the  "Com- 
panion to  the  N.  U.  T.  Code"  and  the  N.  tJ.  T.  edition  of  the  code  of  parlia- 
mentary statntes  and  regulations  this  present  volnme  forms  a  complete  survey 
of  Bnglish  popular  educational  machinery. 

443.  Sadler,  M.  E.    The  educational  awakening  in  Bngland.     (N.  E.  A.    50th 

anniv.  vol.    p.  361-366.) 

444.  French    influences    in    Bnglish    education.     (Bduc.     rev.     Feb., 

33 :145-61.) 

Address  delivered  at  London  University,  June,  1906.  Shows  that  France 
gave  Bngland  much  of  the  form  of  its  ancient  nniveraity  Institutions  and  in- 
spired Bngllshmen  with  the  love  of  'sdiolattie  philosophy.  Reprinted  from 
Modem  Language  Teaching,  October*  1906. 
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445.  Sadler,  M.  E.     Influence  of  the  state  in  English  education.    (Church  quar. 

rev.  Oct.,  65:166-02.) 

"  The  coDtention  of  this  article  is  that  under  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  England  the  part  of  the  state  is  to  inspect,  recognize,  encourage,  and  (when 
needful)  aid  every  kind  of  efBcient  and  needed  school.** 

446. President's  address,  delivered  before  the  Educational  science  sec- 
tion of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  (In 
British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report,  1906. 
p.  764-76.) 

A  review  of  the  general  course  of  events  in  contemporary  English  education. 

447.  Schoolmasters*  yearbook  and  directory   1907.     1046  p.  D.    Sonnen- 

schein,  5s. 

Fifth  issue  of  a  most  useful  current  reference  boolc  on  secondary  education 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  general  scope  and  character  are  unchanged, 
part  2  (about  half  the  book)  being  a  directory  of  masters  and  schools. 

India, 

448.  Edncatlon.    (Imperial  gazetteer  of  India.  Clarendon  press,  $2.  4:  407-56.) 

A  survey  of  conditions  and  facilities  for  public  education  as  they  were  in 
1901-2,  with  a  full  account  of  how  the  Indian  state  schools  are  administered. 

United  States. 

This  section  is  meant  to  include  only  current  discussion  relating  to  present 
conditions.  All  history  is  found  in  section  370.9,  subhead  United  States. 
Matter  on  education  in  the  separate  States  is  arranged  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the  States.  A  current  chronicle  of 
educational  events  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  each  number  of  the  Forum. 

449.  Maxwell,  W.  H.     Present  needs  of  the  public  schools.     (Nation,  25  April, 

84;  379-81.) 

"  In  the  present  article  I  shall  speak  chiefly  of  the  New  York  City  schools 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  but  many  of  my  arguments  apply  to  the 
school  systems  of  all  our  larger  cities."  Topics  discussed  are :  Smaller  classes 
in  elementary  schools ;  changes  in  compulsory-education  law ;  high-school 
administration ;  more  workshops,  kitchens,  and  kindergartens ;  schools  for 
defectives ;  physical  examinations ;  more  money. 

450.  Salmon,  L.  M.     The  encroachments  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  college 

carriculum.      (In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland.    Proc.  Of  twentieth  annual,  1906.    p.  56-63.) 

451.  Thomdike,   E:    L.     A  neglected  asjiect  of  the  American   high  school. 

(Educ.  rev.  Mar..  33:245-5.5.) 

States  that  the  variability  in  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff  and  size  of  the 
student  body  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  discussion  of  secondary  school 
problems.    Accompanied  by  tables  of  comparative  statistics  arranged  by  States. 

452.  Why  is  public  education  in  the  United  States  not  as  saccessful  as  it 

is  in  Germany?      (Educ.  rev.  Mar.,  33:217-44.) 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Prof.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. States  that  American  schools  are  not  able  to  produce  the  excellent  re- 
sults secured  by  German  schools,  and  discusses  the  following  causes  as'  respon- 
sible for  this  condition  : 

(1)  Causes  beyond  the  teacher's  control,  under  which  he  includes:  Compo- 
sition of  our  mixed  population,  inclination  of  our  people  to  change  their  abode, 
local  self-government,  which  excludes  national  concentration  in  school  organiza- 
tion :  failure  to  enforce  compulsory  attendance  laws ;  discrepancy  between  en- 
rollment and  actual  attendance ;  lack  of  provision  for  defectives  or  backward 
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children ;  short  school  year ;  difflcaltles  of  English  language ;  failure  to  teach 
metric  system,  and  introduction  of  many  specialties  into  coarse  of  study. 

(2)  Evils  which  are  remedial  In  part,  under  which  are  mentioned :  Waste  of 
time  in  instruction,  poor  methods  of  teaching,  foolish  and  sentimental  discipline, 
InsufBcient  training  possessed  by  American  teachers,  low  salaries,  and  bad 
methods  of  promotion,  and  the  elective  system  In  secondary  schoola, 

California. 

455.  Hershey,  A.  S.    Japanese  school  question  and  the  treaty-making  power. 

(Amer.  pol.  scl.  rev.  May,  1 :  393-407.) 

Did  San  Francisco's  action  Infringe  Japanese  treaty  rights?  Has  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  direction  of  the  public  school  system 
of  a  State  or  city?    Both  qnestloifs  are  argued  In  the  negattre. 

District  of  Columbia. 

454.  Education  in  the  district  of  Columbia.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb.,  33: 10l>-20.) 

The  writer  holds  that  evils  and  difficulties  In  effective  school  administration 
are  inherent  In  the  form  of  government  of  the  District  The  schools  are  torn  be- 
tween the  dual  and  conflicting  powers  of  Congress  and  the  District  board  of 
education. 

lUinoU, 

465.  Webster,  W.  G.,  ed.  The  Evanston  village  high  school.  128  p.  O.  Editor, 
702  Rector  bldg.  Chicago,  $2. 

Of  interest  to  the  former  students  or  friends  of  the  schooL 

Mas$aohu$eiU, 

456.  Spencer,  Darid.     School  reform  In  Boston.     (Atlantic,  July,  100:45-53.) 

Describes  the  many  reforms  In  administration  of  the  Boston  schools  which  re- 
sulted from  the  reduction  of  the  membership  of  the  school  committee  from  25 
to  5. 

Neic  England, 

457.  Young,  W.  H.     The  high  schools  of  New  England  as  Judged  by  the  stand- 

ard of  the  college  certificate  board.     (School  rev.  Feb.,  15: 134-44.) 

Investigates  existing  conditions  In  order  to  determine  how  successfully  the 
high  schools  are  meeting  the  college  reqalrements,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  present  methods  In  New  England  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  articulation 
between  high  scbool  and  college.  Shows  an  appalling  number  of  schools  b«Iow 
the  standard,  and  suggests  that  a  strongly  oentraltied  system  of  hl^  schools, 
substituted  for  the  prevalent  local  autonomy,  would  remedy  present  evils.  See 
also  No.   458. 

45S. The  standardization  of  the  New  England  high  schools.    (School  rev. 

Apr..  15:278-83.) 

The  great  defect  Is  lack  of  uniformity.  Becommends  State  Inspection,  and 
shows  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  its  adoption.     See  also  No.  457. 

Tecos. 

459.  Hartmann,  O.  G.  A  study  in  school  supervision  with  special  reference  to 
rural  school  conditions  In  Texas.  180  p.  Q.  (Bulletin  of  the  Univ.  of 
Texaa,  no.  90.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSmTTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtan,  June  23,  1908, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  a 
report  on  the  present  status  of  music  education  in  the  United  States, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  of  Converse  College,  South 
Carolina,  and  to  recommend  its  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  an  ui^ent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  conveyed 
through  the  president  of  that  organization.  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Professor  Manchester,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  that  association  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  gathering  of  statistics 
concerning  music  education  in  the  United  States,  kindly  consented  to 
edit  this  report  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  detailed  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based  was  collected  through  the  statistical  divi- 
sion of  this  office  in  cooperation  with  Professor  Manchester. 

The  growing  recognition  of  music  as  an  essential  part  of  our  plan 
of  public  education,  and  a  peculiarly  rich  and  vital  part  of  our  public 
education,  emphasizes  the  need  of  such  information  as  is  embodied  in 
this  report.  The  latest  publication  of  this  kind  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  year  1886.  The  subject 
is  so  large  that  unfortunately  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
include  in  the  paper  here  submitted  an  account  of  nmsic  as  taught  in 
our  public  elementary  schools.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  reserved 
for  later  treatment. 

Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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FOREWORD. 


In  no  profession  or  field  of  educational  activity  is  there  available,  so 
meager  an  amount  of  accurate  data  upon  which  to  base  plans  for 
future  development  or  to  use  in  the  determination  of  results  achieved 
as  in  that  of  music.  There  is  no  coherence  in  the  general  scheme  of 
music  education,  and  there  can  be  none  while  so  little  is  known  con- 
cerning what  is  done  in  the  field  of  musical  endeavor.  To  define  the 
status  of  music  education  in  the  United  States  has  been  practically 
impossible.  The  utter  lack  of  systematic  courses  of  instruction,  the 
widely  varying  standards  of  merit,  and  the  absence  of  cooperation 
upon  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  music  teaching  not  only  have  made 
impossible  any  accurate  computation  of  the  results  which  have 
accrued  from  music  education,  but  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
future  development. 

Musicians  are  not  yet  fully  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what 
constitutes  music  education.  The  definition  still  varies  according  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  definer.  The  composer,  the  performer,  the 
theorist,  the  pedagogue,  will  each  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own 
specialty.  It  is  this  lack  of  system,  this  indefiniteness  of  aim,  that 
have  repelled  those  who  mold  educational  opinion,  and  have  caused 
them  to  withhold  from  music  that  educational  value  which  its  vota- 
ries claim  for  it,  but  which  has  been  obscured  by  the  desultory  nature 
of  music  instruction.  Yet,  despite  this  serious  defect,  its  claims  have 
impressed  thoughtful  investigators.  This  lack  of  system  could  not 
entirely  hide  the  evidences  of  good  work  being  done,  and  the  desire 
for  a  more  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  really  being 
accomplished,  of  the  real  status  of  music  education  in  this  country, 
has  been  felt  not  only  by  members  of  the  musical  profession,  but  by 
those  interested  in  educational  movements  generally. 

It  is  known  that  large  sums  are  expended  annually  for  music 
instruction,  that  many  students  and  teachers  are  engaged  in  it;  but 
what  its  real  proportions  are,  to  what  extent  it  is  becoming  systema-^ 
tized,  what  attitude  independent  schools  of  music  and  institutions 
having  music  departments  maintain  toward  it,  just  how  serious  is 
the  purpose  of  those  who  are  active  in  the  musical  profession,  what 
grade  of  work  is  demanded  by  institutions  that  announce  graduate 
courses  of  study,  and  how  these  grades  are  determined  are  questions 
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to  which  satisfactory  answers  are  not  now  to  be  given.  It  is  to  supply 
data  for  the  determining  of  these  points  that  the  present  inquiry  is 
undertaken.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  inquiry  to  give  decisions 
as  to  any  point  at  issue;  it  simply  proposes  to  lay  before  those 
interested  certain  accurate  and  authoritative  information  upon  which 
they  may  base  their  own  judgment. 

The  field  to  be  covered  is  too  large  to  be  included  in  a  single  inquiry. 
The  scope  of  this  investigation,  therefore,  is  confined  to  music 
education  in  independent  schools  of  music  and  in  institutions 
maintaining  music  departments.  It  is  obvious  that  that  largest  of 
all  fields,  the  work  of  the  private  teacher,  could  not  be  included  in 
this  inquiry,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  begin  the  gathering  of  musical 
statistics  with  the  work  done  in  the  institutions  which  really  dominate 
educational  policies,  musical  and  otherwise. 

The  purpose  is  to  secure  definite  information  regarding: 

1.  The  organization  of  and  manner  of  conducting  these  schools  and  departments. 

2.  Hie  number  of  instructors  employed,  with  branches  taught,  and  number  of 
houn  per  week  devoted  by  each  instructor  to  instruction  in  each  subject. 

3.  Number  of  -students  enrolled,  with  requirements  for  entrance,  and  the 
shortest  period  for  which  students  are  received. 

4.  The  nature  and  scope  of  subjects  included  in  the  ciuriculum,  with  require- 
ments as  to  time  devoted  to  each,  requirements  for  graduation  (with  or  without 
degree)  at  for  certificate,  and  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  such 
degrees  or  certificates  within  a  definite  period  of  years. 

5.  The  manner  of  advancing  students  from  grade  to  grade,  with  methods  oi 
examination  and  marking. 

6.  The  correlation  of  music  and  nonmusic  courses. 

7.  Amount  expended  on  music  instruction  and  value  of  plants  devoted  to 
musical  purposes. 

8.  Existence  of  libraries,  with  number  of  books  contained  therein,  and  number 
of  museums  of  musical  instruments,  with  information  as  to  their  size  and  oharact<'r. 

Two  questionnaires  were  prepared,  and  were  sent  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  to — 

Independent  schools  of  music. 
Colleges  and  universities, 
Colleges  for  women, 
Normal  schools,  and 
Secondary  schools. 

The  lists  of  these  institutions  were  gathered  from  various  sources, 
about  3,500  receiving  the  first  questionnaire.  The  second  was  sent 
only  to  those  whose  replies  to  the  first  indicated  that  they  could 
satisfactorily  furnish  certain  additional  information. 

This  inquiry  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  difficulties  were  met  for  the 
solution  of  which  no  precedents  were  available.  To  be  authoritative 
and  reliable  it  must  be  discriminating,  yet  it  had  no  power  officially 
to  settle  the  many  vexed  questions  certain  to  arise  during  the  course 
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of  the  investigation.     Ainonfj  the  points  which  came  up  for  settlement 
at  the  outset  were: 

What  shall  be  the  Btandard  of  oquipinont  and  efficiency  demanded  to  insure 
listing  in  the  report  ? 

What  really  constitutcv  a  ** school  of  music?"  ^ 
,        What  distinction  shall  l>e  made  between  schools  conducted  solely  for  profit, 
and  those  whose  aim  primarily  is  educational? 

How  shall  these  standards  and  distinctions  be  determined? 

These  are  important  questions.  Tiieir  settlement  affects  the  value 
of  the  inquiry,  yet  the  statistician  has  no  authority  to  pronounce 
judgment. 

It  was  decided;  therefore,  that  in  preparing  the  questionnaires  tor 
the  inquiry  effort  should  be  made  so  to  frame  the  questions  that  the 
answers  to  them,  if  properly  given,  would  practically  determine  these 
points,  the  statistics,  when  pubUshed,  furnishing  evidence  to  dis- 
criminating readers  regarding  the  work  done  by  the  institutions 
replying  to  the  inquiries.  To  this  end,  the  questions  relating  to 
organization  and  management  of  fmances;  to  instructors,  students, 
courses  of  study;  to  graduation  requirements  and  correlation  of 
courses,  musical  and  nonmusical ;  to  methods  of  examination  and  of 
determining  grades,  were  given  particular  attention,  and  have  proved 
to  be  effective  in  drawing  out  the  information  desired.  As  was 
intended,  the  replies  are  significant,  not  only  for  the  precise  informa- 
tion they  give,  but  equally  so  for  indicating  the  attitude  of  the 
institutions  toward  music  education. 

Naturally,  a  first  inquiry  expends  much  of  its  effort  in  breaking 
groimd.  Indifference,  and  even  positive  disinclination  to  supply 
information  are  met;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  statistics  secured  not 
only  will  supply  definite  information  heretofore  lacking,  but  will  also 
contribute  something,  at  least,  toward  the  coordination  of  music 
schools  and  uniformity  in  their  courses  of  study,  and  be  of  assistance 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  have  music  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
in  the  scheme  of  education  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  to  Prof.  F.  A.  Parker,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  for  assistance)  in  securing  data. 

Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C,  June  /,  1908, 

a  Hhutnitlvo  of  tho  complexity  of  this  question  is  an  inntanoo  called  to  my  attention  in  the  ooune 
ofeoiTPiipondcnoeconceming  this  phase  of  the  report.  A  "roniiorvator>' of  Music/'  with  a  title  national 
in  character,  consisted  of  one  back  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  city  building,  access  to  It  being  had 
amidst  a  rather  forbidding  conglomeration  of  rubbish.  The  faculty  consisted  of  one  teacher— the 
proprietor.  There  was  not  even  an  attempt  at  well-deflnod.  coordinated  courses  of  study.  Yet  It  had 
takm  to  Itself  a  high-sounding  title,  and  pofu'd  an  a  school  of  music.  This  "institution  "  is  loqg  since 
dflAd,  but  there  are  many  others  still  In  existence,  masquerading  under  similar  names. 
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THE  STATUS  OF   MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.  HISTORICAL.  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  status  of  music  in  the 
United  States  a  careful  study  of  the  different  elements  which  Iiave 
united  to  produce  present  conditions  is  necessary.  Music  is  complex; 
it  has  its  scientific,  aesthetic,  ])edagogic,  and  cultural  aspects,  each 
also  complex  in  character  and  providing  material  for  serious  and 
long-continued  study,  each  influencing  the  development  of  tlie  others. 
And  in  proportion  as  emphasis  is  laid  upon  one  or  the  other  it  is 
given  a  bent  of  development  having  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  sym- 
metrical unfolding  of  the  art  of  music  as  a  whole.  So  many  factors 
are  thus  present  in  the  cultivation  of  music  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  music  education  the  utmost 
care  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  proper  balance  between 
them.  Instrumental  music,  including  various  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  vocal  music,  including  solo  singing,  choral  singing,  opera, 
and  oratorio;  theory,  including  grammar,  form  (architectural  struc- 
ture), and  composition;  the  meaning  of  music  as  exemplified  in  these 
various  manifestations;  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  state  of 
musical  taste  among  the  people,  are  factors  which  must  be  imder- 
stood,  for  they  are  capable  of  pedagogic  treatment.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  the  teaching  of  any  one  phase  of  music  should  be  conducted  with 
the  reciprocal  nature  of  all  musical  effort  clearly  kept  in  view,  yet 
the  failure  of  musicians  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  history  of 
music  education  from  its  beginning  until  within  the  last  ten  years. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  historical  summary  which  follows  could 
enter  enough  into  detail  to  give  a  more  complete  view  of  music  his- 
tory in  this  coimtry,  but  the  limits  of  the  work  forbid,  admitting  only 
such  facts  as  bear  upon  the  development  of  its  pedagogic  side.  In 
order  that  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  may  do 
so,  a  bibliography  of  the  history  of  music  in  America  is  subjoined. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  FORMAL  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

Formal  music  education  has  been  developed  chiefly  through  the 
activities  of  private  teachers,  independent  music  schools,  and  the 
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teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  and  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Efforts  in  all  these  directions  have  been  influenced  and  modi- 
fied by  the  establishment  of  orchestras  and  smaller  bodies  of  instru- 
mentalists in  various  cities,  and  the  introduction  of  opera  in  a  few 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country;  but  regarding  these  proceedings 

v^  present  limits  forbid  the  entering  into  detail.  ( Formal  music  educa- 
tion began  with  the  institution  of  singing  schools,  whose  purpose  was 
the  improvement  of  church  music  by  teaching  youths  and  adults  to 
sing  by  note.  They  were  doubtless  stimulated  by  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  church  music  growing  out  of  the  crude  psalmody  of  the 
Puritans.  Their  educational  value  was  small,  those  who  conducted 
them  possessing  slight  musical  equipment.  Their  social  features  had 
more  to  do  vrith  their  popularity  than  their  educational  advantages. 
TTiey  were  peripatetic,  moving  about  from  place  to  place.  Despite 
their  weaknesses  they  stimulated  desire  for  better  tilings,  and  the 
interest  they  aroused  resulted  in  the  formation  of  choral  societies, 
which  later  developed  into  permanent  bodies  between  which  and  the 
music  festival  a  direct  relation  can  be  traced.  The  first  of  these  so- 
cieties was  that  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1786 
and  which  still  exists.  In  1815  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston  was  founded.  This  society  exerted  an  increasing  influence 
on  musical  progress,  and  is  still  in  existence,  its  records  forming  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  musical  development.  7 
(Musical  conventions,  which  are  still  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
South,  were  a  combination  of  the  old  singing  school  and  the  choral 
society.  Held  in  some  convenient  center,  they  attracted  participants 
from  quite  considerable  distances.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  series  of  lessons  in  note  reading  and  the  rudiments  of 
music,  a  concert  was  usually  given,  which  the  public  was  invited  to 
patronize — ^largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  conductor.^  While  the  work 
of  these  conventions  was  lacking  in  finish,  greater  good  was  accom- 
plished by  them  than  we  in  this  day  are  prone  to  give  them  credit  for. 
The  value  of  these  early  efforts  lay  principally  in  their  direct  con- 
tact with  the  people.  The  modicum  of  musical  instruction  provided 
by  them  broke  ground  for  later  and  more  pretentious  instruction  and 
led  to  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching,  but  was  less  influential 
thfui  the  spreading  of  musical  culture  among  the  people  which  ensued. 

v/  v'^^^  ^^®  growth  of  interest  in  music  naturally  came  the  effort  to 
train  children  in  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  a  number  of  pioneers  in 
this  field  began  work  early.  N.  D.  Gould,  of  Boston,  organized  classes 
for  children  in  1824,  or  earlier,  as  William  Tuckey  had  previously 
done  in  connection  with  the  charity  school  attached  to  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York  about  1753.  But  the  title  of  founder  of  this 
phase  of  music  teaching  really  belongs  to  Lowell  Mason,  who  went 
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to  Boston  from  Savannah  in  1827.  He  was  better  qualified  for  the 
work  he  undertook,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  musical  equipment,  but 
also  because  of  his  study  of  the  Pestalozzian  principles  of  teaching 
and  his  possession  of  marked  zeal  and  personal  magnetism.  His 
ideas  as  to  the  place  of  music  in  general  education  were  definite  and 
advanced.  In  1832  he  organized  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  out- 
lining plans  for  the  promotion  of  music  education  in  various  ways, 
including  the  instruction  of  children  and  the  establishment  of  normal 
courses  for  teachers.  This  institution  soon  attracted  1,500  pupils,  a 
significant  indication  of  an  awakening  interest  which  needed  only 
well-directed  efforts  for  its  rapid  advancement.  His  labors  culmi- 
nated in  1836  in  permission  from  the  authorities  for  trial  classes  in 
certain  pubUc  schools  in  Boston.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  in  1838  Mason  was  placed  in  charge  permanently.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  service,  however,  only  until  1841,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  B.  B.  Baker.  Mason's  normal  classes  attracted  teachers 
from  a  wide  area,  and  efforts  based  upon  his  methods  were  initiated 
in  several  other  States  in  the  East.y 

New  York  was  also  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  teaching  music 
to  children,  ^^n  1835  Darius  E.  Jones  taught  for  some  time  in  one 
of  the  city  schools  with  sufficient  success  to  insure  permission  to  con- 
tinue at  the  option  of  the  local  board,  provided  no  expense  was  in- 
curred and  regular  studies  were  not  interfered  with.  Attempts  to 
gain  a  definite  place  for  musical  instruction,  however,  were  not  suc- 
cessful, no  effective  recognition  of  music  being  given  until  about  1853. 
The  earnestness  of  its  advocates  was  indicated  by  their  willingness 
to  provide  the  first  pianos  introduced  in  the  New  York  schools  by 
paying  for  them  themselves  or  by  means  of  concerts  given  by  the 
children."  Efforts  in  Cincinnati,  where  Lowell  Mason's  brother,  T.  B. 
Mason,  organized  music  classes  similar  to  those  in  Boston,  eventuated 
in  the  introduction  of  regular  instruction  in  the  pubUc  schools  under 
the  direction  of  WilUam  Colbum.  Pittsburg  dates  the  beginning  of 
its  instruction  in  music  about  1840.  N.  D.  Gould,  to  whom  reference 
has  already  been  made,  states  in  his  book,  Church  Music  in  America, 
that  he  was  active  in  establishing  singing  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  from 
about  1820,  and  especially  after  1830.  Of  these  labors  he  was  very 
proud,  expressing  extreme  satisfaction  that  he  could  look  back  upon 
the  fact  thi^  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  formal  teaching  of  chil- 
dren to  sing) 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  what,  after  the  interruption  of  the 
civil  war,  which  seriously  retarded  efforts  of  this  nature,  became  the 

a  See  paper  by  George  F.  Bristow  in  Proceeding!  of  the  Mueio  TMoiicn'  National  Aaeootettaa  lor 
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great  public  school  system  of  music  education.  Devoted  as  these  men 
were  to  the  work  they  had  entered  upon,  there  was  sown  even  at  this 
early  date  the  seeds  of  that  misunderstanding  and  narrowness  of  view 
which  have  been  prominent  in  music  education  during  all  its  his- 
tory in  this  country.  Conflict  between  these  teachers,  who  based 
their  work  on  the  psalmody  of  the  period,  and  those  professional 
musicians  who  cultivated  music  as  an  art,  began  to  develop  at 
once,  and  a  mutual  depreciation  arose. 

With  the  practice  of  music,  in  its  earliest  stages,  largely  vocal,  there 
was  comparatively  little  demand  for  the  services  of  teachers  of 
instruments;  but  with  the  growth  of  musical  taste,  the  making  of 
pianos,  and  the  cultivation  of  orchestral  music,  the  number  of 
trained  musicians  engaged  in  teaching  gradually  increased  in  the 
eastern  cities,  until  there  were  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  a  sufiicient  number  to  produce  a  marked  impression 
v/upon  the  art  ideals  of  the  country,  ^his  number  was  largely  in- 
creased and  its  influence  strengthened  by  the  settlement  in  America 
of  refugees  from  Europe  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  and 
after  the  civil  war  it  became  an  important  factor  in  music  education') 
The  diversity  of  interests  of  those  engaged  in  teachii>g,  the  conflict 
of  opinion  as  to  what  should  hold  the  most  important  place  in  the 
development  of  music,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  who 
took  to  teaching  it  as  an  easy  way  in  which  to  make  a  living  or  secure 
pocket  money,  soon  resulted  in  confusion  and  the  setting  up  of 
false  standards,  which  exerted  a  baneful  influence  on  the  whole 
system  of  music  education. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CONSERVATORIES  OF  MUSIC. 

The  early  enterprises  which  might  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
schools  were  of  doubtful  character  and  were  devoted  solely  to  the 
rudiments  of  music,  and,  in  all  probability,  were  given  an  impetus  by 
^  singing  classes.  [The  first  music  school  in  the  true  sense  was  that 
projected  by  Eben  Tourjfe,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1859.  Later,  Tourj^e  started  a 
conservatory  at  Providence,  and,  in  1867,  founded  the  institution 
that,  in  1870,  was  incorporated  as  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Before  this  (in  1863)  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Europe 
investigating  methods  there  and  studying  with  Haupt  and  other 
prominent  teachers.  His  ideas  were  progressive  and  sound,  and  his 
talent  for  organization  enabled  him  to  carry  them  out  with  good 
effect.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  class  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects than  singing.  His  perception  of  the  interrelation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  musical  art  was  clear,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to 
work  out  a  well  coordinated  curriculum.    The  New  England  Con- 
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servatory  has  stood  for  serious  music  study  ever  since,  and  has 
grown  in  size  and  influence  until  it  is  probably  the  best  known 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America.) 

Many  institutions,  with  similar  aims  and  established  about  the 
same  time  or  at  later  periods,  have  become  integral  parts  of  the 
American  musical  education  system,  exerting  great  influence  on  . 
American  music  life.  (Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  established  by  Julius  Eichberg  (1867);  the 
Chicago  College  of  Music,  Ziegfeld  (1867);  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Miss  Baur  (1867);  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
(1867),  now  incorporated  with  Oberlin  College;  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy  (1869);  Dana's  Musical  Institute  at  Warren, 
Ohio  (1869);  the  Cleveland  Conservatory  of  Music  (1871);  the 
Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music  (1875),  and  others  of  later  founding^ 
With  these  have  sprung  into  existence  a  host  of  independent  schools 
calling  themselves  conservatories,  local  in  influence,  whose  methods 
of  procedure  and  artistic  ideals  vary  according  to  the  purposes  of 
their  founders.  Some  of  them  doubtless  are  sincere  in  their  aims, 
and  strive  to  do  work  as  thorough  as  their  resources  permit;  but  hi 
too  many  cases  mercenary  motives  are  behind  their  establishment, 
and  their  entire  workings  are  dictated  by  a  commercial  spirit. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  MUSIC  IX  COLLEGES,  ETC. 

The  institution  of  departments  of  music  in  colleges  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  founding  of  these  independent  schools  that  no 
sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  early  history. 
Here,  too,  the  motives  animating  those  concerned  have  been  mixed. 
While  serious  educational  aims  have  inspired  some,  in  many  instances 
expediency  has  ruled  the  situation,  and  the  treatment  of  music 
education  in  colleges,  particularly  those  for  women,  and  in  secon- 
dary schools  has  been  one  of  confusion,  and,  too  often,  of  low  stand- 
ards. The  larger  institutions  are  notable  exceptions.  (^  As  early  ^ 
as  1837  a  society  known  as  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  com- 
posed of  alumni  of  Harvard  College,  annoimced  as  its  ultimate 
object — 

The  advancement  of  the  cause  of  music,  particularly  in  this  university.  We  would 
have  it  regarded  as  an  important  object  of  attention  within  its  walls,  as  something 
which  sooner  or  later  must  hold  its  place  in  every  liberal  system  of  education — and 
that  place  not  accidental  or  a  stolen  one,  but  formally  recognized.  We  that  love  music 
feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  professorship,  as  well  as  any  other  science. 

This  statement,  quoted  by  Ritter  in  his  ''Music  in  America," 
is  a  forerunner  of  many  such  avowals  in  recent  years.  While  the 
object  was  not  immediately  realized,  nearly  thirty-five  years  elapsing 
before  Harvard  fully  met  the  desires  of  its  promoters,  the  time 
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has  come  when  not  only  in  that  university  but  in  otiiers  such  recog- 
nition is  accorded.  But  it  was  not  imtil  1860  that  a  movement  in 
that  direction  was  made,  and  then  it  was  step  by  st^p.  First  an 
instructor  in  music  was  permitted  to  do  some  teaching  in  certain 
subjects  as  an  irregular  part  of  the  curriculum. .  Notable  instances 
are  Harvard,  with  John  K.  Paine,  who  began  his  work  in  1862,  reach- 
ing a  full  professorship  in  1876;  OberUn  College,  Fenelon  B.  Rice, 
in  1869;  Vassar  College,  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  in  1867;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  in  1875.  Then  came 
the  granting  of  credit  for  certain  courses  in  music  toward  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  Harvard  taking  the  lead  in  1870.  Next  followed  the  final 
step  of  granting  credit  toward  entrance  for  musical  qualifications, 
which  has  been  taken  only  within  the  past  six  or  eight  years) 

PROGRESS   MADE. 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  formal  music  education  here 
concisely  stated  have  occupied  more  than  a  century  in  the  taking. 
If  the  progress  made  during  that  time  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  that  in  other  fields  of  educational  effort,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  incentives  so  prominent  in  the  others  have  here  been 
lacking.  Music  has  not  been  considered  so  vital  a  part  of  the  poUtical, 
moral)  and  social  life  of  the  nation  as  those  arts  upon  wliich  depends 
the  earning  capacity  of  individuals.  Not  only  were  its  exponents 
compelled  to  clarify  their  own  views  concerning  its  purposes  and 
methods,  to  find  themselves,  in  short,  but  also  to  make  head  against 
a  public  opinion  dominated  by  strong  utilitarian  ideals.  The  absence 
of  unifying  agencies  has  weakened,  and  too  often  nullified,  the 
efforts  of  musicians,  leaving  them  solitary  and  unsupported  in 
their  attempts  to  build  up  an  educational  music  system.  Yet, 
unsatisfactory  as  are  many  present  conditions,  the  change  from 
the  unmusical  psalm  singing  of  the  Puritans,  the  ambitious  rather 
than  musically  satisfying  concert  performances  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  of  a  large  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  artistic  concerts,  the  immense  attendance  upon 
public  performances,  and  the  higher  state  of  musical  culture  and 
critical  acumen  of  the  people  now  witnessed,  is  indicative  of  a  long 
stride  forward. 

WORKS   ON  TQE   HISTORY  OF  IfUSIO  IN   AMERICA. 

Those  who  wish  to  investigate  more  fully  the  growth  of  music  and 
music  education  in  the  United  States  are  referred  to  the  following 
publications,  and  to  the  listof  works  on  music  education  on  pages  83-84: 

Brooks,  Henry  Mason.  Olden-time  music;  a  compilation  from  newspapers  and  books. 
With  an  introduction  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse.  .  .  .  Boston,  Ticknor  and 
company,  188S.    [ix]  xx,  283  p..  front.,  illus.    12^. 

' Tlw  deaign  of  this  work  Is  to  give  some  aooount  of  muaio  in  *sre  olden  time'  In  New  Eag- 
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Elflon,  Louis  Charles.    The  history  of  American  music.    With  twelve  full-page  photo- 
gravures and  one  hundred  and  two  illustrations  in  the  text.     New  York,  Lon- 
don, The  Macmillan  company,  1904.    xiii,  380  p.,  incl.  illiis.,  plates,  ports., 
front.    4®.     (The  history  of  American  art,  ed.  by  J.  ('.  Van  Dyke.) 
"  Qenerttl  bibliography/'  pagrfl  3K7-3<'>8. 

[Howe,  Granville  L.]  ed.  A  hundre<l  years  of  music  in  America.  An  account  of 
musical  effort  in  America  during  the  ]>ast  century  .  .  .  together  with  historical 
and  biographical  sketches  of  im^xirt^nt  perwmalities.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
associate  ed.  Chicago,  G.  L.  Howe,  ISSl).  ix,  (>-715  p.,  illus.  (incl.  ports., 
facsims.).    8**. 

Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  l^ipcm  and  priK'ceilingi^,  28th  annual  meeting, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  June  20-20,  IfKXi.  [Hartford,  Conn.J  publishe^l  by  the  associ- 
ation, 1906.    200  p.     8**. 

29th  annual  meeting,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Dec.  27-IU,  1907. 

[Hartford,  Conn.  |  published  by  the  ;i«so<'mtion,  ltM)8.    284  p.    8**. 

Ritter,  FWd^ric  I^ouis.    Musii;  in  Amoricm.     New  c<l.,  with  additions.    New  York, 
C.  Scribner's  sons,  1890.    xiv,  521  p.    8*». 
*'  llusioal  oxampleo."  pages  .'i(JK^'>l3. 

Ryan,  Thomas.  Recollections  of  an  old  musiciiin.  New  York,  E.  F.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1899.    xvi,  274  p.,  pi.,  port.    8**. 

Sonneck,  Oscar  George  Theodore.    Early  concert-life  in  America  (1731-1800).    Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1907.    338  p.    4«>. 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 


n.— RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

The  statistical  tables  contained  in  this  work  arc  based  on  question- 
naires sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1907.  Replies  were 
received  from  1,088  institutions.  Of  these,  381  gave  no  information 
which  could  be  used,  or  were  not  organized  institutions;  112  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  universities  re])orted  no  music  departments 
maintained ;  the  remaining  595  furnished  more  or  less  completely  the 
information  desired.  Financial  statements  were  not  made  by  348  of 
this  number.  The  resulting  statistics  have  been  classified  so  that  the 
tabulations  for  independent  schools  of  music,  colleges  and  universities, 
colleges  for  women,  normal  schools,  and  secondary  schools  appear 
separately.  A  study  of  tables  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  will  show  that  the 
most  important  institutions  in  each  class  are  represented.  With  per- 
haps two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  leading  independent  schools  of 
music  are  included.  In  each  of  the  other  classes  institutions  most 
influential  in  educational  work  have  responded.  In  the  1906  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  577  institutions  of  liigher  education, 
not  including  schools  of  teclmolog^^  are  reported  as  replying  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Bureau.  Two  hundred  and  eight  of  these  institutions, 
including  those  of  liighest  rank,  have  responded  to  this  first  specific 
inquiry  for  detailed  statistics  regarding  music  instruction.  It  is  fair 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  statistics  herein  given  truthfully  reflect 
the  conditions  now  existing  in  organized  music  education, 
60743-08 2 
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INCORPORATION    OF   SCHOOLS. 


It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  595  schools  reporting,  281  are  incorpo- 
rated, 170  not  incorporated,  and  144  do  not  reply  to  this  question. 
The  following  table  givers  this  information  in  detail : 


(Mass  of  institutions. 


Independent  schools  of  music 

Collies  and  universities 

Colleges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Total 


Incorpo- 
rated. 

Not 

incorpo- 

ratetl. 

Not 
report- 
ing. 

Total. 

24 
65 
48 
30 
114 

34 

37 

2 

29 

(i8 

3 
49 

m 
1 

29 
46 

61 

151 

57 

98 

228 

281 

i 

170 

144 

595 

In  schools  which  are  not  incorporated  the  financial  management  is 
usually  in  the  hands  of  the  director  or  proprietor.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  director  and  proprietor  are  one. 

INSTRUCTORS   AND    SUBJECTS   TAUGHT. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  in  independent  music  schools  report- 
ing is  607.  The  number  in  each  school  varies  from  one  to  fifty-six. 
In  many  schools  specialists  and  lecturers  are  called  upon  for  special 
instruction,  giving  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to  the  institution.  The 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  their  respective  schools  by  individual 
instructore  range  from  two  to  sixty.  The  average  number  for  each 
instructor  in  the  schools  reporting  is  twenty.  The  subjects  taught 
refer  mainly  to  performance  and  composition  and  professional  train- 
ing. The  various  instruments,  voice  culture  and  singing,  and  theo- 
retical subjects,  with  more  or  less  attention  to  esthetics,  com[)rise  their 
curricula.  In  the  largest  conservatories  modem  languages  are  taught 
as  a  part  of  courses  in  singing,  and  dramatic  action  and  operatic  rep- 
ertoire are  given  considerable  attention.  Technique,  interpretation, 
and  repertoire  are  the  chief  desiderata. 

Of  334  universities  and  colleges  for  both  sexes  and  colleges  for 
women  responding  to  the  inquiry,  95  report  no  departments  of  music. 
In  many  of  these  glee  clubs  and  orchestras  are  maintained  by  the 
students,  but  no  specific  instruction  is  given.  The  number  of  instruct- 
ors engaged  in  208  of  these  institutions  is  974.  The  number  of  hours 
per  week  devoted  by  each  to  instruction  ranges  from  two  to  forty. 
The  majority  give  practically  their  entire  time  to  the  institution  wi^h 
wliich  they  are  connected.  The  average  number  of  hours  per  week 
for  each  instructor  is  twenty  and  one-half. 

The  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  in  independent  schools  of  music. 
Instruction  is  given  in  practical  music,  from  elementary  work  to 
concert  playing  and  singing,  theoretical  subjects,  history  of  music, 
and  esthetics.     While  each  is  organically  connected  with  its  college  or 
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university,  educationally  the  tie  binding  them  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  elastic,  and  they  are  managed  as  independent  music  scliools, 
with  the  same  musical  aims  and  ideals.  In  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  highest  grade,  however,  theoretical  subjects,  including  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  and  composition  are  the  institu- 
tional courses,  practical  music  being  totall}'  ignored  in  some,  and  only 
incidentally  cultivated  in  others.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  smaller  institutions,  musical  appreciation,  including 
form  and  analysis,  is  offered  as  a  regular  course. 

Replies  were  received  from  130  normal  schools,  98  giving  statistics 
which  could  be  embodied  in  this  report.  Vocal  music,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  use  in  the  public  schools,  is  the  leading  subject, 
many  schools  maintaining  no  regularly  organized  music  departments. 
In  those  which  do,  the  subjects  and  methods  and  aims  of  instruction 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  institutions  already  mentioned.  Two  him- 
dred  and  twenty-five  instructors  are  reported  as  engaged  in  giving 
music  instruction  in  normal  schools. 

A  statement  of  the  work  in  secondary  schools  would  be  a  recapitu- 
lation of  what  has  already  been  said,  with  the  addition  that  the 
standards  of  excellence  and  efliciency  do  not  as  a  rule  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  Of 
the  228  schools  reporting,  46  per  cent  employ  one  or  two  instructors 
whose  entire  time  is  given  to  the  institution  and  whose  duties  are  to 
give  instruction  in  piano,  singing,  organ,  violin,  and  theory.  There 
are  schools  among  the  number  reporting  which  have  well-organized 
departments  and  well  conceived  courses  of  study.  In  some  mention 
is  made  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  study  of  music  in  con- 
nection with  subjects  in  the  literary  departments,  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  completion  of  a  lugh-school  course  of  at  least  three  years 
is  required  before  graduation  in  music.  Attention  here,  as  in  jnany 
institutions  in  the  other  classes,  is  directed  mainly  to  performance, 
with  some  emphasis  on  theoretical  subjects.  The  number  of  instruc- 
tors reported  is  700. 

STUDENTS    ENROLLED. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  is  77,359.  According  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  for  1907  was  149,700.  The  enroll- 
ment of  music  students  in  20S  of  these  institutions  was  26,743,  over 
17  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  Entrance  requirements  exist  in 
very  few  instances.  The  shortest  period  for  which  students  are 
received  is  five  weeks  in  certain  of  the  independent  schools.  The 
majority  of  schools  do  not  receive  students  for  a  shorter  period  than 
ten  weeks.     In  colleges  and  universities  the  shortest  period  is  one 
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term  or  semester.  The  following  table  gives  the  nimiber  of  music 
instructors  and  students  in  1907,  and  the  number  of  graduates  and 
students  receiving  certificates  in  the  last  five  years: 


Class  of  institutions. 


Indep>Rndont  scliools  of  music. 

Colleges  and  universities 

Colleges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Total 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

Instruc- 
tors. 

Students. 

17,122 
18,971 
7,772 
18,994 
14,500 

Graduates 

in  last  5 

years. 

61 

151 

52 

96 

228 

607 
660 
294 
225 
700 

1.962 

1.652 

491 

653 

634 

505 

2.506 

77,350 

5,392 

students 

receiving 

oertiflcaies 

in  last  5 

years. 


1,971 

633 

323 

86 

636 


3.649 


NATURE  AND  SCOPE   OF   SUBJECTS. 

An  examination  of  the  music  courses  offered  by  the  institutions 
replying  to  this  inquiry  classifies  them  into — 

Theoretical  and  sesthetic  courses, 

Practical  or  applied  courses. 

Cultural  courses. 
To  the  first  class  belong  all  such  subjects  as  foundation  principles, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  composition,  form,  history  of 
music,  and  orchestration;  to  the  second,  all  courses  in  the  mastery 
of  any  instrument  and  of  singing,  and  to  the  third,  those  courses 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  appreciation  of  music, 
including  foimdation  principles,  enough  of  the  grammar  and  form  of 
music  to  give  an  understanding  of  its  structure,  history,  and  analysis 
of  compositions. 

The  scope  of  these  courses  varies  with  the  resources  and  serious- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  institutions  offering  them.  In  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  they  are  well  planned,  carefully  coordinated,  and  thor- 
oughly carried  out.  In  independent  schools  of  music  there  are  no 
entrance  requirements.  In  a  number  of  leading  colleges  a  knowledge 
of  rudiments  is  demanded  as  an  entrance  requirement.  As  has 
already  been  indicated,  in  a  large  majority  of  institutions  the  courses 
in  practical  music  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  the  curriculum. 
This  is  so  largely  the  case  that  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  nature 
and  scope  of  music  education  is  still  cliiefly  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  virtuosity  in  performance,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  given  to  instruction  in  foundation 
and  theoretical  principles.  Many  independent  schools  of  music,  it 
is  true,  and  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  secondary  schools  demand  work  of  the  most  exacting 
nature;  their  courses  are  thorough,  comprehensive  within  their 
limits,  and  at  their  completion  reach  a  high  standard  of  artistic 
excellence.    But  in  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  all  classes 
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the  coordination  of  courses  has  not  reached  so  satisfactory  a  stage, 
and  performance  overshadows  all  else,  the  standards  here  also  difTer- 
ing  considerably. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  these  courses  indicates 
their  nature  and  scope.  Some  institutions  offer  certificates  at  the 
end  of  two  years  of  instruction;  others  on  completion  of  a  stated 
portion  of  the  regular  course  for  graduation.  Some  schools  name 
from  three  to  seven  years  as  necessary  for  graduation;  others,  again, 
give  no  time  Umit,  setting  instead  a  standard  of  accompUshment 
which  must  satisfactorily  be  met  before  graduation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE   CURRICULA. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  value  of  a  course  of  study  does 
not  lie  in  a  statement  of  its  requirements,  however  comprehensive 
and  systematic  that  may  be.  A  paper  course  may  be  a  model  of 
excellence,  but  unless  its  provisions  are  properly  carried  out  and  its 
requirements  strictly  met,  its  worth  educationally  is  nil.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  too  great  differences  in  standards  exist  in  schools  ofTering 
practically  the  same  courses.  Hence  the  mere  cataloguing  of  courses 
is  not  a  criterion  as  to  the  educational  status  of  the  schools  offering 
them.  Yet  the  following  curricula,  offered  by  representative  insti- 
tutions, whose  standing  is  such  as  to  assure  intelligent  enforcement 
of  course  requirements,  are  significant  as  showing  the  care  which  is 
being  taken  by  institutions  of  serious  purpose  to  properly  coordinate 
the  various  branches  of  musical  instruction  into  a  comprehensive 
educational  scheme.  The  fact  that  these  curricula  are  typical  is 
indicative  of  widespread  eflForts  on  the  part  of  musical  educators  to 
provide  such  schemes  of  music  education,  and  gives  evidence  of  a  pur- 
pose which,  in  time,  must  also  bring  about  a  greater  uniformity  of 
standards. 

The  curricula  cited  §se  offered  by  certain  imiversities  and  colleges 
and  independent  music  schools  repre^sentative  of  those  which  have 
replied  to  the  inquiries  of  this  investigation.  They  illustrate  the 
purely  theoretical  courses  offered  by  institutions  wliich  do  not  give 
instruction  in  practical  music  and  by  those  which  combine  theory 
and  practice.  The  curricula  from  independent  music  schools  are 
from  a  metropolitan  conservatory  with  ample  resources  and  from  a 
smaller  school,  located  in  a  small  city,  which  is  typical  of  the  larger 
nimiber  of  such  institutions.  Entrance  requirements  arc  given 
where  such  exist,  and  the  entrance  requirements  of  one  institution, 
which  stands  almost  alone  in  this  particular,  are  given  in  full. 

The  first  two  courses  are  offerexl  by  independent  schools  of  music — 
the  first  by  one  with  a  good  endowment  and  large  receipts  from 
tuition;  the  second  from  a  conservatory  which  is  dependent  upon 
its  tuition  fees  alone  for  support. 
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CUBEICULUII  NO.  1. 
LIST  OF  RUBJECT8  TO   BE  TAUGHT. 

Acourticfl. 

Conducting. 

Elcmenta  of  mneic  (notation,  rhythm,  etc.). 

Ensemble  playing. 

HiBtory  and  aesthetics  of  music. 

Interpretation,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

Languages  in  their  relation  to  music. 

Music  dictation. 

Music  form  and  analysis. 

Music  pedagogy  in  all  its  branches. 

Opera  singing. 

Oratorio  singing. 

Organ  playing. 

Organ  structure. 

Pianoforte  playing. 

Score  reading  and  playing  from  the  old  clefs. 

Sight  singing  and  sight  playing. 

Song  singing. 

Stage  deportment  and  dramatic  action. 

Stringed-instrument  playing  (vdolin,  viola,  violoncello,  double  bass,  and  harp). 

Theory:  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition. 

Vocal  culture. 

Wind-instrument  playing  (clarinet,  oboe,  horn,  trumpet,  flute,  etc.). 

COURSES   OP  STUDY. 

All  regular  students  will  be  required  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  of  study  designed 
to  impart  a  broad  and  liberal  knowledge  of  the  art.  It  is  not  the  wish  that  instnictitm 
shall  l>e  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to  follow  music  as  a  vocation.  A  thorough 
musical  education  is  offered  to  all  who  desire  seriously  to  learn  the  art,  be  their  pur- 
poses what  they  may.  There  are  regular  and  special  courses  in  each  branch  of  study. 
For  the  former,  no  formal  entrance  examination  is  required.  Applicants  are  examined, 
but  solely  with  a  view  to  assigning  them  to  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  seem 
best  fitted.  Nevertheless,  should  students,  in  the  regular  courses,  through  want  of 
capacity  or  industry,  fail  to  disclose  satisfactory  results,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  studies.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  special  or  artists'  courses, 
applicants  must  satisfy  the  director  as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  already  attained, 
and  if  deemed  necessary  by  him  must  pass  an  examination.  The  institute  also 
provides  a  course  of  study  for  persons  who  do  not  play  upon  an  instrument  of  music, 
sing,  or  compose,  but  who  arc  lovers  of  music  and  wish  to  enhance  their  enjo^nnent 
of  it  by  learning  to  listen  to  it  discriminatingly,  with  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  its  beauties.    Such  listening  is  also  an  art  capable  of  cultivation. 

The  duration  of  the  courses  of  study  varies  according  to  their  nature  and  the  rate 
of  progress  made  by  the  student.  Instruction  is  individual,  but  there  is  also  class 
work,  so  that  each  student  has  the  benefit  of  the  instructor's  criticisms  of  his  fellows. 

The  amount  of  time  whicrh  a  student  of  any  of  the  principal  courses  is  expected  to 
spend  at  the  school  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  grade  of  the 
student.  As  a  nile,  he  will  attend  two  whole  forenoons  or  afternoons  per  week,  with 
now  and  then  an  additional  hour  for  spe<>ial  lectures,  etc.  This  time  would  include 
two  half-hour  individual  lessons  in  the  principal  subject.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
would  be  at  least  one  hour  of  harmony  or  counterpoint,  one  hour  of  ear  training  and 
dictation,  one  hour  of  sight  and  choral  singing,  and  one  or  two  hours  for  lectures. 
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Attendance  at  recitals,  rehearsals,  etc.,  would  probably  add  an  hour  or  tw«)  per  week 
to  thofle  enumerated  above. 

Additional  lectures  instituted  from  time  to  time  will  be  open  to  all  regular  students 
without  extra  charge.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  school  to  open  as  many  avenues  of 
information  as  possible  to  all  its  students. 

EXAM  IN  AUG  NS   AND   DISTINCTIONR. 

Examinations  will  l>e  held  at  stated  inten^als,  and  students  will  l>e  rated  according 
to  their  ability  and  the  progress  they  have  made.  To  all  st  udents  who  pass  satisfactorily 
the  final  examinations  in  the  presc'ribed,  or,  as  ihoy  have  beim  termed  herein,  **  regu- 
lar,'* courses  of  instruction,  diph)mas  will  be  issued.  Students  completing  any  one  of 
the  special  courses  will  receive  a  certificate.  Teacher»*  certiiicatea  will  be  bestowetl 
upon  all  students  who  shall  successfully  pass  through  any  one  of  the  teachers'  training 
courses.  Holders  of  diplomas  will  form  the  alumni  and  alumiue  of  the  institute; 
holders  of  certificates  will  be  termed  associates. 

The  courses  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

SINGINCi. 
REGULAR  COURSE.  THREE  TEARS. 

Vocal  culture — tone  placing,  vocalises,  interpretation. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practit^e. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  inter\'als,  rhythm,  etc. 

Theory  of  music — melody  writing,  harmony,  form,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Piano  playing — for  general  musicianship. 

Languages — Italian.  German,  French. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

artists'  (OURiSE  FOR  CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

iPott-graduatr.) 

Songs — Italian,  (Jerman.  and  French. 

Recitative  and  aria. 

Study  of  the  standard  oratorios: 

Advan(re<l  theory. 

Languages — Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Declamation  and  stage  deportment. 

Ensemble  singing,  with  other  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  re<*itals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

artists'  course  for  OPERA. 

(Po9t-ifradiiate.) 

Study  of  the  standard  operas,  old  and  new. 

Advance*!  theory. 

Languages — Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Declamation. 

Stage  deportment  and  dramatic  action. 

Chorus  and  ensemble  practice. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEArHERfl. 

iPost-ifraduaU.) 

Vocal  culture. 

Elar  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Advanced  theory. 

Languages — Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Pedagogy. 

Anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerti*. 
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PIANOFORTE. 
BEOULAB  COUBSE.  THBEE  TEAB8. 

The  piano — technic,  touch,  phrasing,  interpretation,  etc. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm,  etc. 

Theory  of  music — melody  writing,  harmony,  form,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Sight  playing — ensemble  practice  with  two  pianos  and  with  strings. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ARTI8T8'  C0UB8E. 

(Post-gradutUeJ) 

The  piano — technic,  touch,  phrasing,  advanced  interpretation. 
Advanced  theory. 

Ensemble  playing  in  chamber  music  and  with  orchestra. 
Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

{Postgraduate.) 

The  piano — technic;  touch,  phrasing,  interpretation,  etc. 

Ekuaemble  playing. 

Advanced  theory. 

History  of  the  pianoforte  and  its  music. 

Pedagogy. 

Practical  experience  in  preparatory  teaching. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ORGAN. 
REGULAR  COURSE,  THREE  YEARS. 

The  organ — ^technic,  touch,  phrasing,  interpretation,  registration. 

Ear  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm,  etc. 

Theory  of  music — ^melody  writing,  harmony,  form,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Organ  structure. 

Organ  accompaniment. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

STRINGED   instruments:    VIOLIN,  VIOLA,  MiOLONCKLLO,  HARP. 

REGULAR  COURSES,  THREE  YEARS. 

The  instrument — its  technic,  phrasing,  interpretation,  etc. 

EJar  training — sight  singing,  music  dictation,  choral  practice. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm. 

Theory  of  music — melody  writing,  harmony,  form,  analysis,  counterpoint. 

Piano  playing — for  general  musicianship. 

Ensemble  playing. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ARTISTS'  COURSES. 

{Postgrntluatp.) 

The  instrument — advanced  technic  and  interpretation. 

Advanced  theory. 

History  of  the  instrument  and  of  its  music. 

Study  of  chamber  music. 

Ensemble  playing  with  orchestra. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rchearaals,  and  concerts. 
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8PBCIAL  TRAINING  C0UB8E8  FOR  TEACHERS. 

iPottgraduate.) 

The  inttroment— its  technic  from  the  normal  standpoint. 
.  Fkactical  experience  in  preparatory  teaching. 
Advanced  theory. 
Pedagogy. 

History  of  the  instrument  and  of  its  music. 
Study  of  chamber  music  and  ensemble  playing. 
Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

ORCHESTRA  COURSES. 

Gourses  for  all  orchestra  instruments  and  under  teachers  representative  of  the  best 
French,  Belgian,  German,  and  Italic  schools  have  been  established.  They  include 
the  following  instruments: 

Double  bass.  Horn. 

Bassoon.  Oboe. 

Clarinet.  Trombone. 

Flute.  Trumpet. 

AU  percussion  instruments.  Other  wind  instruments. 

In  each  case  the  prescribed  course  covers,  in  addition  to  the  principal  subject: 

Ear  training— sight  singing,  music  dictation,  etc. 

Elements  of  music — notation,  intervals,  rhythm. 

Theory  of  music — melody  writing,  harmony,  counterpoint,  form,  analysis. 

Ensemble  playing — orchestra  practice. 

Attendance  on  lectures,  recitals,  rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSE  IN  THEORY. 

Music  form.  Double  counterpoint. 

Music  analysis.  Fugue. 

Applied  counterpoint.  Instrumentation. 

Practical  composition  in  all  forms. 

Score  reading,  vocal  score  in  the  old  clefs,  orchestra  score. 

PREPARATORY   CLASH KH. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  teachers,  students  in  the  special-training 
courses  for  teachers  (piano  or  strings)  will  give  Ic'SHons,  doHigned  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  practical  work  of  teaching  elementary'  pupils  who  arc  not  yet  members  of  the 
regular  or  special  courses.  Tlie  preparatory  courses  are  open  to  persons  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  will  prepare  them  for  admission  to  the  regular  courses. 

LECTURE   COURSE. 

Subscribers  to  the  lecture  course  have  the  right  to  attend  all  the  lectures  and  recit- 
als given  at  the  institute. 

Following  are  the  subjects  for  the  current  year: 

The  Beetboven  symphonies. 

The  development  of  vocal  art. 

How  to  listen  to  music. 

The  history  of  music. 

Music  as  a  culture  study,  its  individual  and  community  value. 

This  lecture  course  is  specially  (lesigiie<l  for  persons  who  wish  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  musical  enjoyment  without  making  a  practical  study  of  Uie  art.    The 
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lecturee  are  illuBtrated  by  the  performance  of  music  of  the  highest  and  most  repre- 
sentative kind.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  about  music,  or  hear  about  it,  or  even  to  hear 
it  in  a  purposeless  way.  It  must  be  heard  intelligently  to  be  fully  appreciated;  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  teach  students  to  listen  intelligently. 

This  curriculum,  offered  by  a  school  of  music  well  able  to  caiTy  out 
its  provisions,  is  a  careful  attempt  to  properly  coordinate  the  various 
subjects  germane  to  the  complete  music  education  of  teacher,  per- 
former, or  composer. 

CUBBICl  LUM  NO.  2. 

The  following  courses  are  from  the  catalogue  of  a  conservatory 
which  is  a  type  of  many  scattered  throughout  various  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Its  support  is  derived  solely  from  its  tuition  fees. 
With  a  still  larger  number  of  conservatories  whose  resources  are  smaller 
it  represents  the  predominating  class  of  independent  music  schools. 

PURPOSE   OF  INSTKUCTION. 

It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  our  instructors  in  music  and  drama  not  only  to 
ground  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  theor^*^  of  their  art  but  to  give  them  a  linif^h  in  execu- 
tion. Whether  students  take  up  their  work  purely  from  a  motive  of  self-culture  or  for 
a  professional  career,  the  method  of  instruction  should  be  the  same.  The  demand 
to-day  is  for  practical  results,  and  we  n<»o<l  public  criticism  to  ast^ertain  our  tnie  merit. 
For  this  reason  our  pupils  will  be  calln<l  upon  often  to  appc»ar  before  audiences. 

COURSES   OF  STUDY. 

The  conservatory  offers  systematic  cc)nrsc*8  of  instruction  in  piano,  voice  culture, 
oigan,  violin,  violoncello,  and  orchestral  instniments,  in  orchestral  and  ensi^mble 
playing;  all  theoretical  branches;  art  of  conducting  and  history  of  music,  and  in 
the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  Tliey  comprise  five  distinct  departments  of  study,  as 
follows: 

1.  Introductory  course  or  general  musical  instniction. 

2.  Advanced  course. 

3.  Teachers'  course. 

4.  Diploma  course. 

5.  Postgraduate  course. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSE. 

This  course  is  open  to  ivny  student  wishing  to  pursue  musical  study  without  reference 
to  graduation,  or  to  prepare  for  either  of  the  more  advance<l  anirses  offered.  No  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  music  is  required.  This  course  includes  the  elementary  classes  in 
which  children  from  seven  years  upward  are  taught  Ihe  principK>s  of  music  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  stimulate  true  musirul  appreciation  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
more  advanced  work  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

This  course  is  especially  offered  to  advanced  students.  Applicant**  must  have  had 
musical  training  and  evince  sufHcient  ability  to  insure  progress  in  their  work. 

TEACHERS*   COURSE. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  being  so  important  Ut  ev<^ry  su<'c(»s.sful  school,  a  special 
course  of  study  calculated  to  give  a  thorough  trtdning  in  methods  of  teaching  has  been 
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introduced.    A  special  teachers*  certificat<;  will  be  given  to  those  students  who  have 
satisfied  the  following  conditions: 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  requircKl  to  have  sufficient  master}'  of  some  instru- 
ment or  the  art  of  singing  to  give  a  private  recital;  have  pursued  studies  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  had  practical  expcirience  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  their 
teacher  for  at  least  one  year.  The  theoretical  requirements  for  this  course  are  the 
same  as  in  the  diploma  course. 

DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

The  diploma  course  is  open  to  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  pursue  more  advanced 
studies.  It  furnishers  thorough  training  for  i^ntrance  into  pn)fessional  life,  although 
it  is  not  restricted  to  students  having  hucIi  an  end  in  view.  No  prescrilxKi  order  of 
study  is  laid  down,  as  the  varii^l  netKis  of  the  students  demand  an  elasticity  in  the 
course  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  atlequate  statement  of  required  work. 
The  student  has  to  pans  an  examination  ho  arrang(Kl  as  to  demonstrate  artistic  skill  in 
performance  and  an  accurat«-  and  thoniugh  knowknlgt*  of  the  theoretical,  historical, 
and  critical  aspects  of  mu^ic  a.^  an  art.  Candidates  must  give  a  creditable  and  adequate 
public  performance  oi  a  ])rogramme  as  re(|uired  by  the  mentioned  models,  also  satis- 
factorily prepare  without  aid  a  comjKwition  given  fifteen  days  in  advance,  read  at 
sight  a  composition  of  medium  difficulty,  and  pass  successfully  the  required  examina- 
tion in  theory  and  histor>'  of  music. 

The  diploma  ccjurse  may  be  pursued  still  further,  and  for  such  advanced  work  a 
special  postgraduate  certificate  will  be  issued. 

POHT(JRADUATE   COiniSE. 

The  postgraduate  department  lias  for  it^  objer't  the  more  complete  development 
of  those  who  rli'nire  to  prepiin'  lhemHt*lvi*H  for  {Hjsitions  of  large  ri'sponsibility  in  the 
higher  walks*  of  the  iiuisital  prof<'SHion. 

Candidal <>s  for  a^lmission  io  thr  ixwtgraduate  course  must  ])reviouHly  have  com- 
pleted the  regular  eouret^  in  the  conservatory,  and  have  re<'eived  its  dii>loma. 

VOICE   CULTURE. 

Tone  work — physiology',  bn*ath  control,  voice  placing. 

Enunciation  -atta<'k,  releams  vibration,  legate).     (Vowels,  diphthongs,  and  conso- 
nants.) 
Sight  singiug-  staff  notation,  rhythm,  ear  training,  harmony. 
Repertoire — interpretation  and  classification. 

SONO,    ORATORIO   AND   OPERA   COACHING. 

Pupils  dmring  to  acquire  the  tnie  rendition  in  oratorio  solo  singing,  as  exemplified 
in  the  interpretati(m  of  the  great  singers  and  conductors,  can  secure  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  tlius  equip  themselvna  ior  public  performances. 

ENSEMBLE   CLASHES. 

Students  who  have  acquired  fluency  and  experience  in  piano,  violin,  or  violoncello 
playing  are  most  earnestly  a4 1  vised  to  enter  one  of  the  ensemble  classes,  thus  gaining 
experience  in  ensemble  playing  and  accompaniment«  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  beet  chain l)er  music  and  other  instrumental  compositions. 

SIUHT-READING    AND   HUllIT-RINaiNG    CLASHES. 

These  classes  afford  to  pupils  an  excellent  practice  in  reading  at  sight,  develop  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  give  experience  in  ensemble  work,  and  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  compositions  of  the  great  masters. 
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EXAMINATION   FOR  DIPLOMAS. 

Graduating  diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  studied  at  the  conservatory 
and  who  successfully  pass  the  examination  which  the  graduating  rules  of  the  conserva- 
tory demand. 

The  following  examinations  will  be  required: 

Piano. — Performance  of  a  composition  given  fifteen  days  in  advance  and  prepared 
by  candidate  without  assistance. 

Reading  at  sight. 

Elementary  theory. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study). 

History  of  music. 

Acceptable  performance  of  five  complete  compositions  from  the  works  of  standard 
composers,  including  a  concerto. 

Voice, — Rendition  of  a  composition  given  eight  days  in  advance  and  prepared  by 
candidate  without  assistance. 

Rendition  at  first  sight  of  a  composition  (words  and  music). 

Rendition  from  memory  of  one  or  more  selections  from  a  repertory  of  six  belonging 
to  the  oratorio,  opera,  or  song  literature. 

Elementary  theory. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study). 

History  of  music. 

Fair  piano  technique. 

Violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments. — Performance  of  a  compositicm  given  fifteen 
days  in  advance  and  prepared  by  candidate  without  assistance. 

Performance  of  a  composition  at  sight. 

Elementary  theory. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study;. 

History  of  music. 

Performance  of  a  composition  from  a  repertory  of  six. 

Organ. — Performance  of  a  composition  given  fifteen  days  in  advance  and  pr<»pared 
by  candidate  without  assistance. 

Elementary  theory. 

Advanced  theory  (at  least  one  year's  study). 

Histor}"  of  music. 

The  candidate  must  give  an  acceptable  p<»rformance  fn)m  a  repertory  of  six  compo- 
sitions. 

MODEL  FOR  GRADUATION'. 
PIAKOFORTE. 

Bach — ^prelude  and  fugue. 

Moscheles— concerto  in  G  minor. 

Beethoven — sonata  Op.  26. 

Chopin — ^nocturne  in  F  sharp,  fantasie  impromptu. 

Brahms — ballade  in  D,  intermezzo. 

Weber-Tausig — invitation  to  the  dance. 

VOICE. 

Arias  from  oratorios  and  operas. 

Group  of  songs  from  best  German  composers. 

Group  of  songs  from  best  Italian  and  French  composers. 

Group  of  m)ngs  from  best  English  and  American  composers. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  able  to  accompany  songs  of  medium  difficulty. 

Violin  and  organ  models  to  be  decided  by  the  directors  of  the  respective  departments. 
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LECTURES  ON  HMTTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Oiir  free  list  further  includes  a  course  on  history  of  music.  This  course  comprises  a 
series  of  lectures  in  which  a  full  analysis  of  music  in  its  development  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day  will  be  given.  The  lectures  are  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting.   The  following  course  is  scheduled  for  this  year: 

1.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians. 

2.  The  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Ara)>s,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

3.  Early  C^hristian  church  music.  Efforts  at  notation  and  ])art  singing.  Popular 
music  in  the  middle  ages:  The  troubadours,  minstrels,  minnesinger,  meistersinger. 

4.  Development  of  polyphony.  The  old  French  and  Netherland  schools,  l^utlier 
and  the  German  chorale. 

5.  The  classic  era  of  Italy.  The  different  scrhools.  Beginning  of  oratorio  and  oiwni. 
Instrumental  music  and  instruments. 

6.  The  old  French  opera.  Germany  under  Italian  influence.  Bat^h,  the  first  of  the 
German  classicists. 

7.  The  era  of  the  classic  com (Kjsers  in  ( i ermany.    The  development  of  the  pianofurti'. 

8.  The  Romantic  school. 

9.  French  and  Italian  oi)era  during  tlie  last  two  centuries.     Wagner  in  Gennany. 

10.  The  more  nuxleni  comiKJsers,  singers  and  virtuosi.  American  music.  The 
status  at  present. 


The  curricula  Nos.  3  and  4  are  offered  by  universities  of  high  rank, 
the  first  giving  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects  only,  the  second 
having  a  completely  equipped  school  of  music  and  giving  instruction 
in  both  theoretical  and  practical  music.  The  first  grants  credit  in 
music  both  at  entrance  and  toward  a  degree;  the  second,  toward 
a  degree  only. 

CXTSBICULUII  NO.  8. 
ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  (HARMONY). 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied  har- 
mony in  a  systematic  course  of  three  lessons  a  week  through  one  school  year.  In  this 
.study  some  training  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  the  ability  to  read  chorals  and  moder- 
ately easy  piano  pieces  at  sight  are  necessary.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  music  1. 
The  work  will  consist  chiefly  of  exercises  written  on  figured  basses  in  which  all  the 
triads  and  seventh-chords  are  to  l)e  employed  progressively.  Exercises  must  be 
written  in  a  clear  and  well-formed  notation. 

COURSES  IN   MUSIC. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  is  twofold: 

1.  To  provide  a  thorough  training  for  students  who  intend  to  follow  the  musical 
piofesBion  as  teachers  and  composers. 

2.  To  offer  a  course  of  technical  study  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to  musical  criticism  and  literature,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  musical  taste. 

Course  1  is  the  necessary  introduction  to  all  the  other  courses,  except  music  3. 
Proficiency  in  playing  the  pianoforte  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  in  all  the 
courses,  and  in  1, 2, 5, 6,  and  7  is  required.  Advanced  players  on  the  violin,  violoncello, 
and  other  orchestral  instruments,  and  vocalists,  may  take  music  1,  provided  they  are 
able  to  play  chord  exercises  on  the  piano. 

Gouises  1,  2,  5,  and  6  must  follow  each  other  in  regular  order. 

CouiBe  3  requires  practical  knowledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 
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Courses  2,  2a,  26,  and  4  require  knowledge  of  hannony. 

Courses  5  and  7  require  knowledge  of  hannony  and  counterpoint. 

Students  who  intend  to  take  only  one  course  in  music,  for  the  cultivation  of  musical 
taste  and  general  knowleilgo,  are  recommended  to  elect  music  3,  as  best  adapted  to 
this  end. 

Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  music,  by  taking  several  courses,  or  to  try  for 
honors  in  music,  are  required  to  elect  music  1  in  their  first  year  in  college.  Students 
for  honors  must  take  the  courses  in  the  following  order: 

Freshman  year,  music  J . 

Sophomore  year,  music  2  and  4. 

Junior  year,  music  2a  or  2b  and  5. 

Senior  year,  music  G  and  7. 

Music  3  must  be  taken  either  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  year. 

Students  for  honors  in  music  who  enter  college  in  the  sophomore  year  must  take  the 
courses  in  the  following  order: 

Sophomore  year,  music  I  and  3. 

Junior  year,  music  2,  2a  or  26,  and  4. 

Senior  year,  music  5,  6,  and  7. 

Students  who  wish  to  try  for  honors  in  music  must  consult  with  their  instructor  in 
harmony  and  the  head  of  the  department  before  tlie  end  of  the  first  year. 

DESCRIPTION  or  COURSES. 

1.  Harmony. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  music  are  embodied  in  the  study  of 
hannony,  which  treats  of  the  different  chords  in  their  natural  relations  and  combina- 
tions. The  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  as  follows:  Intervals,  or  the  measurement 
of  the  difference  in  pitch  between  one  tone  and  another;  triads,  seventh,  and  ninth 
chords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions;  chromatically  altered  chords;  augmented 
chords;  cadences;  suspensions;  passing  and  changing  notes;  organ  point;  modulation. 

The  work  consists  of  written  exercises  on  basses  (both  figured  and  unfigured)  and  the 
harmonization  of  given  melodies  in  three  and  four  voices.  These  are  corrected  by  the 
instructor  out  of  the  class  room  and  subse(iuently  distnissod  with  the  students  indi- 
vidually.    Many  exenrises  are  also  worked  out  on  the  blackboard  by  the  sudents. 

Modern  Harmony,  by  Foote  and  Spalding,  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  instniction. 
The  treatises  of  Prout,  of  Chad  wick,  and  of  others  are  used  as  reference  books,  and 
supplementary  illustrations  and  explanations  are  given  in  the  class  room.  The  course 
is  open  and  specially  recommended  to  freshmen. 

2.  CourUcrpoint. 

Counterpoint  applies  the  principles  of  harmony  to  the  melodious  treatment  of  the 
several  voice  parts  in  combination.  The  study  of  this  subject  naturally  follows  that 
of  harmony  and  develops  the  contrapuntal  facility  necessary  to  all  forms  of  composition. 

The  work  will  incilude  the  free  harmonization  of  chorals  and  melodies,  the  various 
orders  of  coimterpoint,  the  contrapuntal  treatment  of  cantus  firmus  in  different  voices, 
and  simple  forms  of  free  composition. 

Spalding's  Counterixnnt  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 

[2a  hf.  Vocal  counterpoint^  mth  analysis  of  clumil  works  of  Uui  great  composers,  {Half 
course. )] 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  music  2.  Exercises  and  analyses  and  short  vocal 
compositions. 

Farticidar  attention  will  be  given  to  the  composition  of  original  pieces  in  the  various 
styles,  i.  e.,  for  men's  voices,  for  women's  voices,  for  mixed  chorus,  and  also  for  solo 
voice  with  accompaniment. 
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[*26  A/.     Medieval  or  modal  hannany  and  its  application.     [Half -course.)] 

The  object  of  this  course  in  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  modal  harmonization  as 
applied  to  the  accompaniment  of  plain  8ong.  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  contrapuntal  master  works  of  Palestriua  and  other  early  composers. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point, but  can  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Text-book,  Niedermeyer's  Gregorian  Accompaniment. 

Reference  books,  Dickinson's  Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church;  Haberl's 
Magister  Choral  is,  etc. 

3.  History  of  music  from  the  time,  of  Palestrina  to  the  present  day.    Lectures,  reading  ^  and 

reports. 

This  is  a  literary'  course,  which  does  not  require  special  technical  skill;  it  is  open  to 
all  students  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  The  gniwth  of  music  from  ancient  to 
modem  times  is  traced  in  outline,  including  the  histor>'  of  early  church  music,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  modern  scales  and  counterpoint,  and  the  choral  music 
of  the  early  Flemish  and  Italian  masters.  The  history  of  the  opera,  cantata,  and 
oratorio  is  studied  in  detail. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  also  to  the  tendencies  in  the  development 
of  music  at  the  jircsent  day. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  works  are  performed  in  tlie  class  room.  An  eeolian  orches- 
trelle  is  also  used  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  great  composers. 

The  following  text-books  are  recommended:  Dickinson,  The  Study  of  the  History 
of  Music;  Riemann's  Musical  History  (Augener  &  Co.,  London);  Ambros,  Geschichte 
der  Musik,  4  volumes  (Leij)sic);  Von  Dommer,  Musik-Geschichte  (Hamburg);  Fetis, 
Histoire  de  la  Musique,  4  volumes;  Langlians,  History  of  Music  (Schirmer,  New 
York);  Naumann,  History  of  Music,  2  volumes  (London);  Bonavia  Hunt's  History 
of  Music;  Rockstro,  HwU^ry  of  Music  (Scribner  &.  VVelford,  New  York);  Ritter's 
Student's  History  of  Music  (Ditson  Company);  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  (Mac- 
millan  <&  Co.);  Famous  Cumposem  and  their  Works  (J.  D.  Millet  Company,  Boston); 
Life  of  Mozart,  Jahn,  2  volumes  (Novello,  London);  Life  of  Bach,  Spitta,  3  volumes 
(Novello,  London);  Finck,  Life  of  Wagner  (Scribner,  New  York);  lives  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner,  and  other  great  composers  (Mac- 
millan  series). 

4.  Musical  form,  mth  analysis  of  the  works  of  tiie  great  composers^  and  collateral  reading. 
This  course  requires  knowledge  of  harmony. 

A  knowledge  of  miwical  form  (or  thematic  constniction)  is  essential  to  the  thorough 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  great  composers,  as  embodied  in 
their  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music,  sonatas,  etc. 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  instrumental  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Brahms,  Tschaikowski,  and  other 
modeci^  masters  will  be  analyzed  by  the  students  and  played  on  the  pianoforte  in 
the  class  room  by  the  instnictor  and  otliew.  An  a3olian  is  used  in  the  i>erfonnan<*e 
of  symphonic  works. 

The  following  text-book  is  used:    Front's  Musical  Fonn. 

Collateral  reading  is  required  in  these  works:  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,  Parry; 
The  Sonata  Form,  Hadow;  The  Pianoforte  Sonata,  Shod  lock;  Beethoven  and  His 
Nine  Symphonies,  Grove. 

5.  Canon  and  fugue. 

Canon  and  fugue  are  the  most  advanced  forms  of  polyphonic  composition,  and 
require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  perfect  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  the  student, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  larger  and  freer  forms  of  comyo&v^iofa. 
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The  work  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  fugal  works  of  Bach  and  will  conaist  of 
practice  in  writing  canons  of  all  varieties,  and  in  the  analysis  and  composition  of 
fugues. 

There  will  also  be  practice  in  the  simpler  forms  of  free  music  for  voices  and  for 
various  instruments. 

Jadassohn  s  Canon  and  Fugue  (Breitkopf)  and  Prout  s  Canon  and  Fugue  are  reoom* 
mended  a**  text -books. 

G.  Instrunu'ntatian. 

This  coufHo  rcMiuires  knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of:  1.  Lectures  on  the  charac^teristics  and  tone 
(juality  of  the  various  orchestral  instruments.  2.  Anal>'ses  and  descriptions  of  the 
most  important  (v<x!al  and  orchestral)  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Von  Weber,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
BmhuLs,  and  other  mcKlem  composen<.  3.  Exercises  in  orchestration,  witli  various 
combinations  of  instruments,  strings,  wind,  and  brass.  For  this  purpose  chorals, 
national  airs,  and  short  selections  from  the  works  of  various  mastem  will  be  used. 

The  services  of  professional  musicians  will  be  employed  in  the  class  room  to  exhibit 
the  tone  quality,  compass,  and  te<!hnical  peculiarities  of  the  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments of  the  modem  orchestra.  Original  compositions  scored  by  members  of  the 
course  will  be  played  in  rehearsal  by  the  orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
so  that  students  may  hear  the  effects  of  their  orchestration. 

The  following  text-books  are  used:  Front's  The  Orchestra,  2  volumes;  Berlioz's 
Instrumentation  (Dit£(on  Company).  The  following  authors  will  also  be  referred  to: 
Gevaert,  InstTumentation  and  Orchestration  (Paris);  Marx,  Kompositions-Lehze, 
Volume  IV  (Leipsic);  Lobe,  Lehrbuch  der  Musikalischen  Kompoeition,  Volume  II 
(Leipsic);  Jadassohn's  Instrumentation. 

7.  Free  eomposition. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  students  who  are  specializing  in  music, 
and  can  only  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

It  will  consL<it  of  the  analysis  and  composition  of  chamber  and  orchestral  music. 
As  some  knowledge  of  orchestration  is  required,  it  must  be  preceded  by,  or  taken  in 
conjunction  with,  music  6.  Arrangements  have  been  m^de  whereby  succeaaful 
compositions  may  be  performed. 

AUXnJART  SUBJKCT8. 

Students  of  music  are  strongly  advised  to  strengthen  their  work  in  music  by  pur- 
suing some  of  the  courses  in  German,  French,  and  Italian — on  account  of  the  im- 
portant musical  literature  in  these  languages — in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in 
acoustics. 

DEOBBBS:  THE  OtOBEB  OF  BACHXLOR  OF  ARTS  WITH  DUTIirCTIOK. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with  distinction  will  be  awarded  in  two  grades,  cum 
laude  aiid  magna  cum  laude.    The  requirements  in  music  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Eight  approved  courses,  five  of  which  shall  be  in  music  (including  music  1,  2, 
5,  and  6),  and  three  in  modem  languages — German,  French,  or  Italian.  Those  who 
show  that  they  have  acquired  outside  the  college  course  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
harmony  will  not  be  required  to  take  music  I.  The  same  rule  applies  to  music  2. 
Students  who  intend  to  become  candidates  should  confer  with  their  instnictor  at 
the  opening  of  the  sophomore  year. 

2.  One  or  more  special  original  compositions  in  laige  fonn  must  be  preeented  to 
the  committee  before  May  10  of  the  senior  year. 
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HONORS. 

Honors  of  two  grades — honors  and  highest  honors — are  given  at  graduation  for 
great  proficiency  in  a  department.    Honors  in  music  are  given  on  the  following  terms: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  taken  all  the  courses  and  have  passed  all  the  exami- 
nations with  distinction. 

2.  He  must  present  original  compositions  in  strict  and  free  form. 

The  ability  to  read  French  and  German  is  required  of  candidates  for  honora  in 
music. 


CUBBICULUX  HO.  4. 

There  are  two  general  courses  in  the  school  of  musici  viz,  (1)  the  collegiate  course 
and  (2)  the  academic  course. 

I.  The  collrg^iate  course. — In  this  course  the  requirements  for  admission  are  the 
same  as  for  the  general  courses  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science,  or  for  adult  special 
students,  together  with  such  proficiency  in  some  department  of  music  as  is  stated 
in  connection  with  the  outlined  courses  of  study.  A  graduate's  diploma  will  be 
granted  on  the  completion  of  this  course.  Four  years  of  study  are  required,  including 
the  courses  in  musical  theory,  harmony  (one  year),  and  history  of  music,  or  their 
equivalents. 

II.  The  academic  course, — This  course  is  open  to  persons  not  members  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  also  to  university  students  who  do  not  desire  to  enter  the  collegiate 
course  pursuant  to  graduation.  Students  of  this  course  may,  however,  be  admitted 
to  the  musical  classes  of  the  university,  but  will  not  be  considere<l  candidates  for 
graduation  or  for  a  diploma.  If,  however,  at  any  time,  such  students  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  collegiate  course,  they  will,  on  satisfying  other  conditions,  receive 
credit  for  studies  previously  taken.  A  certificate  of  excellence  will  be  granted  to 
worthy  students  of  this  course  on  examination,  after  not  less  than  three  years  of  study. 

}  I.    COLLEGIATE   COURSE. 

PIANO. 

The  courses  in  piano  and  singing  have  been  arranged  to  cover  a  period  of  four 
years. 

Applicants  for  admission  will  be  expected  to  play  music  of  the  grade  of  Mozart's 
Sonata  in  D  major  No.  3,  Peters  edition;  Loeschhom,  Op.  52  and  Op.  66;  Bach,  Little 
Preludes. 

First  year. — Heller,  Op.  46  and  45;  Czemy,  Studies  in  Velocity;  Jensen,  Op.  32; 
Bach,  Inventions  and  English  Suites. 

Second  year. — Bach,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord;  KuUak,  Octave  School,  Books  I 
I    '  and  II;  Cramer,  Studies;  Czemy,  Fingerfertigkeit;  Marmontel,  M^canisme. 

Third  year. — Tausig,  Studies;  Kullak,  Book  III;  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  first  half; 
Czemy,  Toccato;  Chopin,  Preludes. 

Fourth  year. — Moschelee,  Op.  70;  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  second  half;  Chopin, 
Etudes. 

It  IB  not  supposed  that  a  rigid  course  can  be  given  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
ci  individual  students,  but  the  foregoing  outline  represents,  in  a  general  way,  the 
character  of  each  year's  work.  Etudes  especially  are  named,  because  they  indicate 
grade  and  character  of  requirements  more  clearly  than  can  be  done  otherwise.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  studies  are  supplemented  by  ample  selections  from  clasric  and 
modem  authors  for  use  in  the  parlor  or  concert  room. 
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Upon  graduatiou  students  will  be  expected  to  play  acceptably  from  memory  selec- 
tions of  the  grade  of  (^hromatio  Fantasie  and  Fugue  by  Bach,  Sonata  Op.  90  by 
Beethoven,  Conc^erto  in  G  minor  (one  movement)  by  Mendelssohn,  La  Fileuse  by 
Raff,  and  Second  Rhap8o<ly  by  Liszt. 

ORGAN. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  organ  playing  is  required.  The  student  must  be  well 
grounded  in  piano  playing,  be  possessed  of  a  correct  technique,  and  be  able  to  read 
plain  four-part  music. 

The  course  of  study  is  continuous,  beginning  with  Stainer's  Organ  School  or  Whit- 
ing's First  Six  Months  on  the  Organ,  and  following  with  the  larger  works  of  Rink 
and  Best,  supplemented  by  special  studies  by  Thayer,  Buck,  Ritter,  Schneider, 
Yolckmar,  and  others.  Selections  from  Bach's  organ  works,  Mendelssohn's  sonatas, 
and  the  compositions  of  modem  composers  are  used. 

Careful  training  is  given  in  pla>'ing  church  music  and  voluntaries,  the  use  of  stops, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument. 

VOICE. 

The  student  must  l>e  able  to  read  plain  music  and  must  have  had  an  amount  of 
training  equal  to  the  first  half  of  Concone's  Fifty  Lessons,  and  comprising  the  usual 
technical  study  for  the  same  period. 

First  year. — ^Tone  placing,  breathing,  and  phrasing;  ballad  singing  and  the  soste- 
nuto  style;  technical  and  other  studies  of  the  grade  of  Bonoldi's  Six  Vocalises,  Sie- 
ber's  Vocalises;  Marchesi's  Exercises,  Op.  21,  Book  I. 

Seamd  year, — Concone's  Fifteen  Vocalises;  Schubert's  Manual  of  Vocal  Technique; 
Marchesi's  Vocalises,  Op.  21,  Book  II;  German  and  French  songs,  and  easy  oratorio 
and  operatic  ariAs,  and  recitatives. 

Third  year. — Schubert's  Special  Studies;  Bordogni's  Bravura  Studies,  and  operatic 
and  oratorio  selections. 

Fourth  year. — Studies  in  bravura  by  Lamperti  and  Bordogni;  cadenzas  and  larger 
forms  of  execution. 

On  graduation  the  student  will  be  expected  to  sing  acceptably  selections  (according 
to  voice  and  school)  from  such  songs  and  arias  as  He  Was  Despised,  Angels  Ever 
Bright  and  Fair,  I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth,  and  Thou  Shalt  Break  Them, 
by  Handel;  With  Verdure  Clad,  Rolling  in  Foaming  Billows,  and  In  Native  Worth, 
by  Haydn;  If  With  All  Your  Hearts,  It  is  Enough,  and  O  Rest  in  the  Lord,  by  Men- 
delssohn; Infelice,  by  Verdi;  Roberto,  tu  che  Adoro,  by  Meyerbeer;  Una  Voce  and 
Pro  Peccatis,  by  Rossini. 

VIOUN. 

First  year.— Hermann,  Scale  Studies;  Kayser,  Violin  Instructor,  I  and  II;  Herbert 
Ries,  Violin  School,  Part  I;  (?asy  melodious  solos. 

Second  year. — Kayser,  Violin  Instructor,  III;  Kayser,  Etudes,  Op.  29;  Schubert, 
Violin  School,  IV;  Herbert  Ries,  Violin  School,  Part  III;  solos  by  Viotti,  Rode, 
De  Beriot. 

Third  year. — Schradieck,  Violin  Technic;  De  Beriot,  School,  Part  II;  Etudes  by 
Dont,  Kreutzer,  and  Schubert. 

Solos  by  De  Beriot,  Leonard,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Wieniawski. 

THEORETICAL  STUDIES. 
MUSICAL  THEORY  AMD  CHORAL  PRACTICK. 

A  one-year  course,  twice  a  week,  in  the  general  theory  of  music,  including  notation, 
scale  construction,  intervals,  distinctions  of  rhythm,  etc.,  combined  with  a  practical 
study  of  sight  reading  and  choral  singing. 
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This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  all  students,  whether  of  instnnnental  or 
vocal  music,  as  furnishing  a  su1>stantial  foundation  for  all  other  work;  it  w^ill  also  be 
found  useful  for  those  who  contemplate  teaching  in  public  or  similar  schools. 

HARMONY  AND  COUNTERPOINT." 

The  student  must  he  able  to  read  and  play  simple  four-part  music. 

First  year. — Review  of  scales,  and  intervals,  triads,  seventh  chords,  augmented 
sixth  chords,  modulation,  synopsis  of  suspension  and  appoggiatuni. 

Second  year. — Detailed  treatment  of  modulation,  suspension,  appoggiatiu^,  etc.; 
harmonizing  melo<lies;  simple  strict  counterpoint. 

Third  year. — Double  counteri>oint,  canon,  and  fugue. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

A  course  of  lectures  twitrc  a  week,  extending  through  the  year.  In  the  first  semester 
the  lectures  give  a  general  survey  of  music  before  the  (-hristian  era  and  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Tlie  second  semester  is  devoted  te  the  eighti»enth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

A  year  course,  twice  a  week.     One  year  of  harmony  is  rei^uired  iu«  preparation. 

U.   ACADEMIC  COURHK. 

There  arc  no  requirements  for  entrance.  Students  are  received  and  graded  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  amount  of  previous  study.  This  course  in  all  dei>artments  leads 
up  to  and  overlaps  the  ct)llegiate  coiu^e.  Students  after  reaching  the  projwr  stage 
of  preparation  may  be  transferred  to  the  collegiate  course,  or  may  remain  in  the 
academic  course,  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  l)eing  identical  in  both  courses. 
But  no  certificate  of  excellence  will  be  issued  to  any  student  who  is  not  thoroughly 
fitted  to  enter  the  third  year  of  the  collegiate  course. 
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Curriculum  No.  5  is  offered  by  a  college  for  young  women  which 
maintains  a  well-equipped  school  of  music  in  connection  with  its 
collegiate  department.  Credit  is  given  in  music  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  for  work  in  practical  music.  Students  are  advanced  from  one 
course  to  the  next  higher  only  after  examination  before  the  full  music 
faculty.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
associate  in  music  subjects  in  the  collegiate  department  are  corre- 
lated with  the  music  courses.  These  subjects  must  be  passed  by 
exammation  in  the  collegiate  department. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS. 

For  unconditioned  admission  te  the  freshman  class  in  the  course  leading  te  the 
degree  of  associate  in  music  (A.  Mus.)  the  applicant  must  offer  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  music,  and  seven  units  of  preparatory  work,  as  follows:  English  (3),  mathe- 
matics (3),  and  histery  (1). 

For  conditioned  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  asso- 
ciate in  music  degree,  students  must  offer  five  units  in  the  literary  subjects  outlined 
above.    Every  condition,  however,  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 


aThejcouncB  In  counterpoint,  etc.,  and  in  musical  composition  are  inserted  hore  under  their  proper 
headings,  because  they  aro  frequently  taken  as  electives,  but  thoy  represent  graduate  work  for  the 
students  of  the  school  of  musio. 
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Entrance  requirements  in  mufiic  apply  only  to  those  registering  for  the  degree  of 
associate  in  music.  The  preparatory  course  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  organ,  needed 
in  order  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the  associate  in  music  course,  is  described  in 
course  1,  and  this  preparation  can  be  given  at  the  college  to  such  students  as  have 
not  had  it  before  coming. 

CURRICULUM  FOB  THE  DEGREE  OF  ASSOCIATE  IN  MUSIC. 


FRESHMAN  TEAB. 

Hoars. 

Mathematics 3 

Eng^h 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  vi<din  or  voice 6 

Theory 1 

Harmony 1 

Ear  training 1 

Total 15 

JXmiOB  TEAB. 

French  or  German 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  vlcrfln  or  voice 8 

History  of  music 1 

Theory 1 

Harmony 1 

Theme 1 

Total 15 


SOPHOMOBB  TEAB. 

Hours. 

English 3 

Physics. 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  violin  or  voice 6 

Theory 1 

Harmony 1 

Ear  training 1 

Total 15 

SENIOB  TEAR. 

French  or  German 3 

Piano  or  organ  or  violin  or  voice 8 

Ck)unterpoint 1 

History  of  music - 1 

Ensemble 1 

Theme 1 

Total 15 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Courses  are  offered  in  pianoforte,  violin,  organ,  and  voice,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
associate  in  music  (A.  Mus.)  and  a  purely  theoretical  course  is  offered  to  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

Candidates  for  the  d^:ree  of  associate  in  music  must  take — 

(a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7  in  theory, 

(6)  Courses  in  academic  department,  and 

(c)  One  of  the  following:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  in  pianoforte,  or  violin;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
in  solo  singing;  1,  2,  3  in  organ. 

Candidates  for  the  bachelcnr  of  arts  degree  may  be  given  credit  for  six  hours  of  music 
provided  they  complete  courses  1  and  2  in  theory  and  one  of  the  following  in  practical 
music:  Courses  1,  2,  3  in  pianoforte;  1,  2,  3  in  solo  singing;  1,  2,  3  in  violin;  or  1,  2 
in  organ. 

PIANOFOBTB. 


Course  7. <>— Technical  studies:  Easy  Etudes,  Faelten  and  Porter.  Kinder  tibungen, 
Book  1,  Kohler.  Czemy,  Op.  599,  Books  1  and  2,  Kohler,  Op.  190.  Kohler,157. 
Czemy,  Op.  139.  Duvemoy,  Op.  176.  Burgmuller,  Op.  100.  Loeschhom,  Op. 
65,  Books  1,2,  and  3.  Loeschhom,  Op.  38,  Book  1.  Kohler,  Op.  50.  LeCouppey, 
Op.  26.  Bertini,  Op.  100.  Sonatinas  by  Clementi,  Diabelli,  Merkel,  Lichner, 
Handrock,  Kuhlau.    Pieces  at  discretion  of  teacher. 

Cottrse  2, — ^Technical  studies:  Kohler,  Op.  242.  Czemy,  Op.  299,  Books  1  and  2. 
Czemy,  Op.  279.  Berens,  Op.  61,  Books  1  and  2.  Heller,  Op.  46  and  47.  Krause, 
Op.  2  and  6.  Octave  studies  by  Vogt,  Wilson  G.  Smith,  Czemy,  and  Tumer. 
Bach*8  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Sonatinas,  Easy  Sonatas  and  Variations  of 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others.  Schumann  Album,  Op.  68.  Lyrical  pieces, 
Op.  12,  Grieg.  Selections  from  Rcinecke,  Gade,  and  others.  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words. 


a  This  course  is  preparatory  to  entnnoe  into  the  ooone  tor  the  associate  in  musio  degree. 
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CowTK  3. — Technical  Ptudies:  Czeniy,  Op.  299,  Books  3  and  4.  Berens,  Op.  61, 
Books  3  and  4.  Heller,  Op.  45  and  46.  Diivemoy,  Op.  120.  Octave  studies 
continued.  Bach  Inventions  (2  parts).  Haberbier,  Op.  53.  Lebert  and  Stark, 
Part  II.  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others.  Mendelssohn's 
SongB  Without  Words.    Field's  Nocturnes.    Selections  from  other  composers. 

Course  4' — Technical  studies:  Cramer,  Lebert,  and  Stark,  Part  III.  Czemy,  Op. 
740  and  40  Daily  Studies.  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  Kullak  Octave  Studies. 
Bach  Inventions  (three-part).  Sonatas.  Selections  from  Chopin,  Mendelssohn, 
Grieg,  Raff,  and  others. 

Course  5, — Continuation  of  studies  of  course  4.  Moscheles,  Op.  70.  Mendelssohn, 
Preludes  and  Studies.  Bach,  48  Preludes  and  Fugues.  Kessler  Studies.  Chopin, 
Etudes.    Sonatas  and  selections  from  different  composers. 

Course  6. — Interpretation:  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  work  done  in 
previous  courses  and  the  preparation  of  a  public  recital  which  Ls  required  for 
graduation. 
A  postgraduate  course  is  also  offered,  in  which  the  higher  and  more  difficult  works 

of  the  great  masters  are  studied. 

BOLO  siNomo. 

Course  1. — Rules  for  Breathing  and  their  Practical  Application;  Formation  of  Tone; 

Tecla  Vigna  Studies;  Exercises  by  Concone,  Book  I  and  II,  Op.  9  and  10;  Sieber, 

Op.  92-97;  Simple  English  Songs. 
Courses, — Tecla  Vigna  Studies;  Slow  Trill  Portamento,  etc.;  Exercises,  Concone, 

Book  III  and  IV;  Panofka  Book  I,  II;  Lutgen  Daily  Exercise;  Songs  of  Medium 

Difficulty  from  English  and  German  composers. 
Courses. — Difficult  exercises  in  vocalization,  musical  embellishments;  exercises, 

Panofka,  Book  III,  IV;  Nava,  Aprile,  Vaccai;  song  studies  from  the  English, 

German,  Italian,  and  French  schools. 
Course  4- — Finishing  studies  by  Paer,  Marchesi,  Righini;  studies  of  oratorio  and  stand- 
ard opera. 
Courses, — Interpretation:  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  repertoire 

and  the  preparation  of  a  public  recital  which  is  required  before  graduation. 
All  pupils  who  are  prepared  to  do  so  are  required  to  attend  regularly  the  choral 
society  rehearsals  and  to  take  part  in  occasional  public  performances. 

VIOUN. 

Course  1. — Elementary  exercises.    Scales  in  first  position.    Bowing  exercises. 

Studies:  Ch.   de  B6riot,  Violin  School,   Part  I.    Tours  Elementary  Violin 
School.    Kayser,  Op.  20,  Book  I.    Sevcik,  Method  for  Beginners,  Op.  6. 

Course  2. — Finger  and  bowing  exercises.  Scales.  Kayser,  Op.  20,  Books  II  and  III. 
Dont,  Op.  37,  Wohlfahrt.  Hans  Sitt,  one  hundred  studies,  Book  I.  Solos:  Dan- 
cla,  Airs  Vari^.    Duets  by  Dancla,  Mazas,  etc. 

CouruS. — Bowing  exercises.  Scales.  Studies:  Dont,  Mazas,  Oasorti,  Sevcik,  Sitt. 
Solos:  Alard,  Dancla,  de  Beriot.    Duets:  Dancla,  Pleyel. 

Course  4> — Scales  (three  octaves).  Arpeggios.  Thirds.  Sevcik,  Violin  School. 
Kreutzer  Etudes.  Fiorillo  Etudes.  Solos:  de  Beriot,  Airs  Vari^.  Concertos 
by  Viotti,  Rode.    Sonatas  by  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

Courses, — Scales  (three  octaves,  in  thirds  and  octaves)  Arpeggios.  Sevcik  Violin 
School.  Fiorillo  Etudes.  Rode  Caprices.  Solos:  Svendsen,  Wieniawski,  Beer 
thoven,  Alard,  Ries,  etc.  Concertos:  Rode,  de  Beriot,  Mozart,  Kreutzer.  Sona- 
tas: Tartini,  Mozart,  Nardini,  etc. 

Course  6. — Scales  in  thirds,  octaves  and  tenths.  Arpeggios  in  the  higher  positions. 
Rode  Caprices  continued.  Kreutzer  Etudes  continued.  Campagnoli,  seven 
divertissements.  Solos:  Wieniawski,  Saint-Saens,  Lalo,  Vieuxtemps,  Sarasate, 
Hubay,  Brahms,  and  othere.  Concertos:  de  Beriot,  Bach,  Spohr,  Bruch,  Mendels- 
Bohn.    Sonatas:  Bach,  Beethoven,  etc. 
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ORGAN. 


Thorough  and  syHtematic  courses  are  given,  no  student  being  allowed  to  graduate 
until  she  is  a  thoroughly  competent  organist.  The  history  and  construction  of  the 
organ  is  taught. 

For  entrance  to  the  associate  in  music  courses  in  the  organ  department,  students 
must  have  completed  courstes  1,  2,  3  in  pianoforte,  passing  the  examination  therein. 
The  following  coiurses  outline  the  work  required  for  graduates  and  include  the  Italian, 
French,  German,  English,  and  American  schools  of  composition: 
Course  1. — Schneider  Pedal  Studies,  Bach,  First  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Book  VIII  of 
Peters  Edition),  Mendelssohn  Sonatas,  Easier  Concert  and  Church  Compositions 
by  Cappooci,  Mailly,  Gounod,  Guilmant,  Du  Bois,  Faure,  Lemaigre,  Salome, 
Merkel,  Rheinberger,  Kroeger,  Foote,  Hammerel,  Fink,  Carl,  and  Smith. 
Course  2. — Bach,  Concert  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Guilmant  and  Widor  Sonatas,  Rhein- 
berger Sonatas,  and  the  more  advanced  works  of  the  composers  named  in  Coiubc  1. 
Course  S. — Advanced  technical  work  and  the  preparation  of  concert  repertoire. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined  above,  special  attention  is  given  to  a<'company- 
ing,  hymn  playing,  and  the  performance  of  all  forms  of  church  and  concert  music.  A 
public  recital  is  required  before  graduation. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY. 

Course  1. — Music  as  a  language;  analogy  between  music  and  language;  notation  of 
pitch,  duration,  force,  timbre  or  color;  the  scales;  tempo,  rhythms;  accents; 
physical  basis  of  music;  vibration  of  strings;  overtones;  tempered  scale;  pitch; 
(classification  of  vibrations. 

Course  2. — ^The  orchestra  and  its  instruments;  the  string  section;  the  wood  wind;  the 
brass;  instruments  of  percussion;  the  orchestral  score;  mu8ic*al  groups;  embellish- 
ments; musical  form;  figures  and  their  treatment;  thematic  development;  pre- 
cursors of  the  sonata;  the  sonata;  other  sonata  forms;  symphony;  contrapuntal 
forms;  monophcmy,  homophony,  polyphony. 
Courses  1  and  2  aim  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  6tructiu*e  of  music  and  develop  an 

appreciation  of  its  content. 

Course  S, — ^The  st^le,  elements  of  melody;  exercises  in  melody  writing;  intervals; 
harmonic  structure;  tonality;  principal  triads  of  the  scale;  distribution  of  parts; 
four-part  harmony;  ccmnection  of  principal  triads  in  four-part  harmony;  close  and 
dispersed  harmony;  inversion  of  triads;  chord  of  dr)minant  seventh;  chord  of  ninth 
and  inversions;  harmonizing  melodies. 

Course  4- — Continuation  of  work  of  course  3;  minor  and  diminishe<l  seventh  on  leading 
tone;  diminished  triad;  secondary  triads;  modulati(m;  passing  notes;  suspensions; 
chrr)matically  altered  chords.  The  aim  of  courses  3  and  4  is  to  give  thorough 
understanding  of  the  granunatical  stnicture  of  nuisic  and  to  enable  students  to 
hannonize  themes  with  facility. 

Course  6. — Counterpoint:  The  study  of  contrapuntal  forms;  contrapuntal  treatment 
of  voice  parts;  practical  work  at  keyl)oard  and  written  exercises. 

Course  6. — Musi(r  of  antique  races;  first  (.'hristian  centuries — Hucbald,  Guido,  Franco, 
etc.;  minnesingers,  meistersingers,  etc.;  epcx-h  of  the  Netherlands;  Palestrina  and 
the  Roman  schools;  Orlando  di  I^iasso  and  the  Northern  Italian  maftters;  the 
Renaissance  and  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  the  German  chorale;  English  madrigal 
writers;  instnimentA  and  instrumental  music  in  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Course  7. — Bach  and  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven;  the  romantic  com- 
posers; dramatic  music  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany;  Wagner  and  his  music 
dramas;  composers  of  last  twenty-five  years. 
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FOR   DEGREE    OK   BACHELOR  OF   MUSIC. 

Evidence  must  be  produced  of — 

(a)  Having  received  a  good  general  education. 

(b)  Having  employed  at  least  four  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  three  examinations,  separated  by  intervals 
of  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  first  examination  will  consist  of  harmony  in  not  more  than  four  parts.  The 
second  examination  will  be  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  in  not  more  than  five  parts, 
canon  and  fugue  in  not  more  than  four  parts.  Before  entering  for  the  third  examina- 
tion, the  candidate  must  compose  an  exercise  containing  five-part  harmony  and  fugue 
(in  at  least  four  parts),  and  canon,  with  an  accompaniment  for  organ,  piano,  or  string 
hand,  sufficiently  long  to  require  twenty  minutes  in  performance,  and  this  exercise 
must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  in  music. 

The  third  (final)  examination  will  consist  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue 
(in  five  parts),  with  double  counterpoint,  history  of  music,  form  in  composition, 
instnimentation,  figured  bass  reading  at  sight,  and  the  analysis  of  the  full  score  of 
some  selected  work. 


SHTSAircs  BEQui&snanra. 

The  following  entrance  requirements,  announced  by  a  leading  col- 
lege for  women,  which  grants  credit,  under  restrictions,  in  both 
practical  and  theoretical  music  at  entrance  and  toward  a  degree, 
illustrate  the  demands  made  by  colleges  which  view  music  as  a  proper 
subject  for  inclusion  in  the  general  educational  scheme. 

ELEMENTARY    REQUIREMENT. 

The  elementary  in  music  may  be  either.  A.  harmony,  or  B,  a  combination  of  a  less 
advanced  requirement  in  ther)ry,  with  a  practical  study — piano,  voice,  violin,  or 
other  orchestral  instrument. 

A.  Harmony. — The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  one  year's  systematic  training,  with  at  least  three  lessons  a  week  or  its 
equivalent.    The  candidate  should  have  acquired — 

(1)  The  al)ility  to  harmonize,  in  four  vcK*al  parts,  simple  melodies  of  not  fewer  than 
eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass.  These  mehnlies  will  require  a  knowledge  of 
triads  and  inversions,  of  diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and 
minor  modes;  and  of  modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  nearly  related  keys. 

(2)  Analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all  nonharmonic  tones,  and  altered  chords 
(including  augmented  chords).  [Students  are  encoiu'aged  to  apply  this  knowledge  in 
their  harmonization.] 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic?  ear  training  (as  to  interval,  melody, 
and  chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  examination.  Simple  exercises  in 
harmonization  at  the  pianoforte  are  recommended.  The  student  will  1)0  expected  to 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  staff  notation, 
including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  common  use. 

B.  The  following  requirement  in  theory  combined  with  piano,  voice,  violin,  or 
other  orchestral  instrument: 

The  examination  in  theory  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
one  year's  systematic  training,  with  at  least  one  lesscm  a  week  or  its  equivalent.  The 
candidate  should  have  acquired: 

(I)  A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  staff  notation, 
including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  common  use;  (2)  the  ability  to  analyze 
the  harmony  and  form  of  hymn  tunes  and  simplest  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  involving 
triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  i.hord  and  their  inversions,  passing  tones,  and  modu- 
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lation  to  nearly  related  keys;  (3)  the  ability  to  harmonize,  on  paper,  in  four  vocal 
parte,  melodic  fragments  involving  the  use  of  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord 
and  their  inversions,  in  major  keys. 

After  1906  the  candidate  must  also  meet  the  following  requirements  in  ear  training. 
To  name,  a^  played  by  the  examiner,  inter\'als  involving  tones  of  the  major  scale,  the 
three  principal  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  fundamental  poeition,  and 
the  authentic,  plagal,  and  deceptive  [v  (or  v^)  to  vi]  cadences;  to  write  a  diatonic, 
major  melody  of  not  more  than  four  measures  in  simple  time,  involving  half,  quarter, 
eighth,  and  dotted  notes  (the  melody  to  be  played,  in  its  entirety,  three  times  by  the 
examiner). 

1.  Piano. — ^A  practical  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  touch;  tho  ability  to  play 
scales,  major  and  minor,  in  simple  and  canon  forms,  in  sixteenth  nott^s  (at  metronome 
speed,   J^=100),  and  three-toned  and  four-toned  arpeggios  in  sixteenth  notes  (at 

metronome  speed  J" =75),  the  ability  to  play,  with  due  rc>gard  to  the  tempo,  fingering, 
phrasing,  and  expression,  the  studies  by  Hasert,  Op.  50,  Book  1;  Haydn's  Sonata  in  E 
minor  (Peter's  Edition,  No.  2;  Schirmer  Edition,  No.  2),  the  Theme  and  Variations 
from  Mozart's  Sonata  in  A  major  (Peter's  Edition,  No.  12;  Schirmer  Edition,  No.  9), 
Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words,  Nos.  19  and  49,  and  Schumann's  Romance  in 
F  sharp  major  (Op.  28,  No.  2);  the  ability  to  play  at  sight  chorales  and  such  piin^es 
as  the  first  twelve  numbers  of  Schumann's  Jugend- Album  (Op.  08).  [A  candidate 
may  offer  equivalents  for  tho  studies  and  pieces  mentioned,  on  the  approval  of  the 
department.] 

2.  Voice. — The  ability  to  sing,  with  due  regard  to  intonation,  tone  quality,  expres- 
sion, and  enunciation,  the  vocalises  of  Concone,  Op.  9,  and  not  fewer  than  six  of  tho 
following  songs  (preferably  in  the  English  version):  Schubert,  Who  is  Sylvia?  and 
Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark;  Mendelssohn,  Morgengruss;  Schumann,  An  den  Sonnenschein; 
Brahms,  Der  Sandmann;  Franz,  Widmung;  Grieg,  Das  alte  Lied;  Chopin.  Madchens 
Wunsch;  Massenet,  Ouvre  tes  beaux  yeux;  Paine,  Matin  Song;  the  ability  t<)  play 
pianoforte  accompaniments  of  the  grade  of  Concone,  Op.  9;  the  ability  to  sing  at  sight 
music  of  the  grade  of  hymn  tunes  by  Bamby,  Dykes,  and  Stainer,  and  of  the  studies 
in  Abt's  Vocal  Tutor,  Part  III.  The  stmlent  must  also  give  evidence  of  having  an 
accurate  ear  and  of  having  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  development  of  the  voice. 
[A  candidate  may  offer  equivalents  for  the  songs  mentioned,  on  tho  approval  of  the 
department.] 

3.  Violin. — ^The  ability  to  play,  with  due  regard  to  bowing,  fingering,  tone,  intona- 
tion, and  expression,  such  studies  as  those  by  Dont  (Op.  37),  Maza^  (Op.  3G),  and 
Kreutzer,  and  such  pieces  as  the  moderately  difficrult  solos  of  Spohr,  Wieniawski, 
Godard,  and  Ries;  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  auch.  music  as  the  siKX)nd  violin  parts 
of  the  string  quartets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

4.  Students  wishing  to  be  examined  in  the  playing  of  other  instnnnents  should 
correspond  with  the  music  department. 

Note. — Students  considering  submitting  music  for  entrance  to  college  are  advised 
to  correspond  with  the  department,  stating  in  detail  what  their  preparation  has  l>een 
in  theory  and  especially  in  the  practical  subjects.  In  the  latter  students  must  give 
evidence  of  thorough  foundation  work  in  the  technique  of  the  piano,  voice,  violin, 
or  other  instrument,  in  addition  to  being  able  merely  to  play  or  sing  the  actual  require- 
ment mentioned. 

Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  in  music. 


CORRELATION   OF  MUSIC   AND   NONMU8I0   COURSES. 

In  the  correlation  of  music  and  nonmusic  courses,  colleges  and 
universities  lead.  The  attitude  assumed  by  independent  schools  of 
music  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  taken  by  schools  of  technology 
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in  general  education;  they  take  the  position  that  they  are  profes- 
sional training  schools,  and  naturally  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
turning  out  composers,  pianists,  singers,  theorists,  and  pedagogues. 
They  do  not  consider  nonmusical  subjects  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
their  curricula.  Yet  in  the  best  of  these  schools  there  is  shown  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  broader  culture  and  an  inclination  to 
include  such  subjects  as  will  iacrease  the  efficiency  of  their  graduates. 
The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  recently  established  a 
reciprocal  relation  with  Harvard  University,  through  which  students 
in  the  conservatory  can  attend  courses  in  English,  French,  and 
German  Uterature,  English  composition,  fine  arts,  physics  (especially 
acoustics),  and  pubUc  speaking.  In  college  and  university  music 
departments  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  correlation  of 
courses  with  those  of  other  departments,  demanding,  ia  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  institutions,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  coUegiat'e 
work  as  a  part  of  the  graduate  course  in  music.  Reciprocally,  music 
as  an  elective  is  receiving  credit  as  a  subject  in  baccalaureate  courses. 


MANNER   OF    PROMOTING    STUDENTS   FROM    GRADE   TO   GRADE. 

The  manner  of  grading  students  and  of  determining  their  advance- 
ment from  one  grade  to  the  next  is  significant  as  indicating  to  what 
extent  system  and  accuracy  in  determining  the  standing  of  music 
students  are  attaiaed.  This  has  been  a  decided  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  admission  of  music  to  courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  Perhaps  no  single  disclosure  by  the  investigation  is  more 
encouraging  than  this.  Wliile  the  advancement  of  students  still 
rests  in  many  cases  with  the  instructor,  or  with  the  instructor  and 
director  of  the  department  jointly,  the  development  of  a  system  of 
accurate  grade  marks,  based  on  examination  and  recitation,  gives 
promise  of  the  eventual  setting  up  of  such  standards  as  will  result  in 
the  unifying  of  educational  effort. 

The  following  tables  give  the  per  cent  of  schools  giving  examina- 
tions in  theoretical  and  practical  music;  of  schools  giving  written, 
oral,  and  actual  performance  tests;  of  schools  recording  by  marks 
the  grade  or  quality  of  a  student's  work;  and  of  schools  in  which  the 
instructor  or  faculty  determines  passing  grade : 

Per  cnU  of  institutions  gii^ng  exaniin(xtions  yearly  or  oftener. 


CUuM  of  institutions. 


Independent  schools  of  music 

CoDigea  Mid  universities 

CoDigea  for  women 

Nonnal  schools 

Beeondary  aohools 


In  theo- 

In  prac- 
tical 

rptical 

Writtea 

Oral. 

subjects 

music. 

71 
76 

6U 
66| 

661 

60 

60 
3S 

100 

70 

70 

60 

82 
80 

70 

ao 

6^ 

Perform- 
ance teat 


65| 

ao 

60 
66| 

60 
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Per  cent  of  institutioiut  Iiaviny  a  system  of  viarhs  for  recording  grades  and  determining 

passing  grade. 


Class  of  institutions. 


Independent  schools  of  music 

CoUeges  and  universities 

Colleges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 


Recorded 
in  all 


Passing  grade  deter- 
mmed  by— 


subjects.   linBtructor. 


Faculty. 


73 
24 
50 
23 
AG 


These  figures  are  based  on  207  replies  to  the  second  questionnaire. 
From  the  per  cent  of  schools  giving  actual  performance  tests,  it 
would  appear  that  the  opinion  that  a  sufficiently  accurate  and 
systematic  grading  of  work  in  practical  music  can  not  be  done  is 
losLQg  ground,  and  encouragement  is  given  the  belief  that  there  may 
develop  a  system  of  grading  in  practical  music  which  will  satisfy 
educators  and  remove  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  admission  of 
applied  music  to  general  educational  courses. 

EDUCATIONAL   QUALIFICATIONS   OF   MUSIC    STUDENTS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  purpose  upon  the  part  of  depart- 
ments of  music  in  colleges  and  universities  to  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  general  educational  qualification  from  those  who  wish  to  enter 
graduate  courses  in  music.  In  this  connection,  the  following  table 
gives  the  per  cent  of  music  students  in  595  institutions  who  have 
completed  a  high  school  course  of  at  least  three  years: 

Class  of  institutions. 

Per  cent 

Independent  bcLooIb  of  munlc 43 

Colleges  and  universities 50 

Colleges  for  women 57J 

Normal  schools 56  J 

Secondary  schools 22} 

The  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  music  (not  including  preparation) 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  per  cent  of  students 
devoting  less  than  five  hours,  more  than  five  hours  but  less  than  ten, 
and  more  than  ten  hours  per  week  to  recitation. 


ClaA8  of  Institution!!. 


Independent  schools  of  music. 

Colleges  and  universities 

Colleges  for  women 

Normal  schools 

Secondary  schools 


More  than 

liPSH  than 

5  but  less 

5  hourH. 

than  10 

hours. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

mi 

22g 

52 

+32 

fil/a 

32A 

05 

+24 

(i(}j| 

25 

More  than 
10  hours. 


Per  cerU. 

"4 
+  14 

+  9 
+  7 


PROPERTY   DF.VOTEI)  TO   MUSICAL.   INSTRUCTION. 

The  questions  relating  to  finances  were  not  answered  by  348  of  the 
595  schools  returning  statistics,  hence  the  statements  of  amount  of 
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property  devoted  to  musical  purposes  and  of  yearly  expenditures  for 
music  instruction  are  far  from  complete.  Tliey  are  significant,  never- 
theless, and  if  increased  in  proper  proportion  by  a  full  statement 
would  show  a  very  large  investment  in  music  education.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  organized  schools, 
the  immense  sums  expended  on  private  instruction  being  unknown. 
Libraries  and  museums. — In  all,  39,538  volumes,  valued  at  $62,120, 
are  reported  by  the  595  institutions.  In  several  instances  private 
libraries  are  reported  as  at  the  service  of  students.  No  museums  are 
reported. 

Property  devoted  to  musical  instruction. 


Value  of  build- 
inn^  <^"^ 
grounds. 


Value  of  in- 
Btnimfints, 

I  apparatun. 

'   and  furni- 
ture. 


Permanent  <  VolumeR  In 
endovrmont.  ■     lil>rary. 


Class  of  institutions. 


1^ 


Independent  schools 
of  music 


CoUefitfs  and  uulver- 


s 
c 


10       $578, 110 


egiM 

sitles 31  ;  1,281,«X) 

Colleges  for  women ...     9        243. 000 

Normal  schools 

Secondar>'  schools H        153. 750 


4  • 

if 


29  i$lfie,700 


64 
:  23 


ax 


Total SH     2.25Ji.4(i0  il«7 


319.902 
1H3,G09 


20H.865 


8.'i2,07G 


21     23.188 


18,164 
16.088 


1      100.000  I  22 


Value  of 
liiirary. 


i  . 


B 
S 


18 

33 
13 


3.348 


8  ;  990.500  j  93  ;  60.788 


1 


20 


84 


Expense 
for  rent. 


I 


$22,925 

19,222 
13.225 


3.523 


58.895 


1"^ 


26     $53,340 


19 
3 


52 


13.243 
1.840 


9.675 


78.104 


Annual  receipts  from  instruction  in  music. 


Class  of  institutions. 


Interest 
and  rcMitH. 


Independent  Hchools 
of  music 

ColI^geH  and  univer- 
sities  

Colleges  for  women. . 

Normal  schools 

8econdar>'  schools.. . 


«  c 


B 
3 
O 


Publicup-      Private 
propria-       '"«« 
tlon.  *''""• 


ConcertB. 


k 


I 


^ 


^b:      b      ^a       B      |5e:      b 
c»^       o       ot       o      !cu,      o 


Olh«»r 

KOUIWS. 


students' 

flTS. 


1^ 


ToUl. 


I 
6  »47.a'i3    3   |.'i.578       9   $8,375 


8  i  18.825 
3       1.450 


6 


23 


1.979 
W»,:W7 


4   $5,890 


1         200 
3     4,550 


30    19.426 
7  I  2.410 


4    10,050  I    2         176  I    8     1,322 


H    15.940       9    10.504  .  54  31,533 


4>> 

B 
S 
O 

a 


\^  hi'  : 

'.2  C  ■        B 

o 


5  $7,000 


28 

82 


10    14.9?2 
1         140  :  28 

'4' '  1.448  'M'    111.848 


$629,563 

440,380 
185.456 


Total. 


$.S97.5(» 

499.4t93 
194,006 


20 


23,560   191    1.267,247 


I 


126.823 
1.418,091 


III.-STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Statistics  of  the  institutions  replying  to  the  first  questionnaire  are 
^ven  in  the  tables  which  follow.  Tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  summarize 
Tables  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  which  give  in  detail  the  number  of  schools, 
instructors,  and  students,  and  the  number  of  graduates  and  of 
students  receiving  certificates  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  institutions  is  also  shown. 
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Table  1. — Summory  of  the  statistics  of  independent  schools  of  mimr,  showing  the 
number  of  instructors ^  students,  and  graduateSy  and  number  of  students  receiving 
certificates. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
last  5 
years. 

Students 
not  grad- 
uates re- 
ceiving 
certifi- 
cates in 
last  5 
years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

271 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

10,850 

Total. 

United  States 

61 

306 

607 

2,527 

17.122 

1,962 

1,971 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

28 

!         1 

27 

1 

133 

20 

8 

145 

115 
28 
14 

114 

248 
48 
22 

289 

1,218 

3,911 

6.329 
1,200 

409 
8,874 

310 

662 

1,033 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

49 

1,230 

30 

362 

6,297 

280 

30 
1,270 

20 
918 

•■"•••* 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
MAlnA 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

2 

11 

6 

17 

243 

822 

1,065 

42 

20 

Rhode  Island 

roTinflcti<^»t .      -     

1 
16 

1 
8 

2 
90 

6 
25 

5 
59 

'"*46" 

7 

149 

5 

70 

18 
564 

20 
373 

109 

1,294 

60 

1,626 

127 

2,558 

80 

New  York 

414 

644 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

206 

360 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

1 

20 

28 

48 

1,200 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geor^da 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

TnniWAMA 

2 

2 

2 

4 

15 

55 

68 

9 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

T/on1"iAna ...     

Texan. . .           

2 

6 

12 

18 

34 

307 

341 

21 

20 

Arkansas 

OklahnTHA, 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

6 
1 

11 
3 
1 
1 

38 

1)2 

50 
30 
113 
40 
19 
18 

216 

1,382 

1,598 

199 
90 

688 

106 
80 

102 

32 

Indiana 

30 

Illinois 

61 

16 

11 

9 

52 

24 

8 

9 

484 

203 

200 

10 

2,786 

1,302 

400 

250 

4,617 

1.505 

600 

260 

472 

Mi^^hiffRn -  - 

60 

Wisconsin 

306 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

2 

6 

6 

12 

95 

93 

188 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

1 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

1 

4 

3 

7 

22 

84 

106 

5 

10 

Western  Division: 

WyoniifU? 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

« 

Nevada 

Idaho 

W4M*hinflrtofi , 

Oreeon 

Caliiornia 

1 

30 

280 

310 

STATISTICAL   TABLEB. 

Tablb  2.— Summary  of  the  tlaliitict  of  mutic  dcpartmcntt  of  v 
thoaing  the  nuTnltfr  of  imlruetori,  itudenlt,  and  graduatrt  in 
iludenU  receiving  cert\firatt»  in  mutir. 


mtuH, 

tl»]   tn 

Oradu- 
yetn. 

StuJuiu 
jiotBraa- 

Main. 

ToWL 

Malr. 

7^ 

Total. 

last  !■ 
jTfatB. 

UnlMd&UtM 

,a 

3» 

M 

flSO 

5,2S7 

12.788 

iH.mi 

i.wa          M3 

North  AtbuilloDirti.lOB... 
8auLh  Atlutic  IUvtaion . . . 

i 

IS 

3M 

3.00S 
4SB 

ii:!»4 

13T 1          a 

BiiO  1            KM 

Korth  Atlutbi  DlTlilim; 

H«w^^™«hli. 

' 

i 

« 

88 



M 

• 

V 

so 

9D 

300 

1 

g 

B 

3fi 

^ 

1,^^ 

40 

10 

38 

2B 

64 

303 

m 

i,m 

"" 

South  AtUntlcDIvtetai: 

> 

a 

' 

S 

33 

io 

33|              2 

1 

3 

; 

a 
> 

13 

IH 

31 

SB 

43 

1 

BO 

21R 
« 
339 

1 

93 

I 

17 
ffl 

sSsSSi:-.-;: 

1 

■~K!5g;»'™-- 

4 

a 

2 
3D 

s 

19 

1 

M 
39 

42 

ii 

3» 

54 
45 

I[ldi»n  Turrttory 

1 

313 

ao§ 

as 

1.3H3 

m 

'439 

'■i 

33 

n 
n 

1 

IS 

» 

ffl 

70 

-58 

'■" 

i:s37 

100 

WMtecoDlvUoD: 

1 

a 

3 

G 

.! 

im 

42 

116 

« 

\ 

iS 

1 

s 

138 
SO 

a) 

343 

20 
4M 

2S 
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Table  3. — Summary  of  statistics  of  mime  departments  in  colleges  for  women^  showing 
the  number  of  instructors^  students,  and  graduates  in  m^isic,  and  number  of  students 
receiving  certificates  in  mrisic. 


Insti- 
tutions 
report- 
ing. 

Instructors  in 

music. 

Students   enrolled   in 
departments  of  music. 

Gradu- 
ates in 
music  in 
lasts 
years. 

Students 
not  grad- 

Male. 

F<v 
male. 

206 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

uates  re- 
ceiving 
certifi- 
cates in 
music  in 
lasts 
years. 

United  States 

57 

86 

204 

210 

7,662 

7.772 

401 

323 

North  Atlantic  Division. .. 
South  Atlantic  Division . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division .... 
Western  Division 

0 

18 
16 
13 

1 

20 
25 
13 
21 

7 

24 
72 
57 
52 
3 

44 

07 
70 
73 
10 

84 
20 
40 

48 

1,547 
2,077 

'780 

1,631 
2.106 
1.882 
1,373 
780 

74 
121 

01 
205 

1 

227 

12 

83 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

1 

1 

3 

4 

80 

141 

221 

11 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

4 

14 

12 

26 

572 

572 

4 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

2 

4 

3 

7 

677 

677 

30 

New  Jersey 

pAnnnylviLnIa 

2 

1 

6 

7 

4 

157 

161 

20 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland 

3 
1 
6 

6 

e' 

8 

1 

20 

14 

1 

26 

3 

is' 

255 

14 

633 

258 

14 

646 

17 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Vindnia 

41 

127 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonria 

3 
3 
3 

6 
6 
3 

13 
14 
10 

18 
10 
10 

0 
4 

400 
318 
358 

506 
322 

358 

21 
13 
20 

14 

5 

81 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

4 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

3 
5 
3 
1 
0 
2 

10 
11 
13 
0 
5 
6 
3 

13 

16 

15 

10 

5 

8 

3 

24 

20 

0 

5 

6* 

275 
358 
375 
470 

05 
105 

65 

200 
378 
375 
475 

05 
105 

65 

18 
13 
28 

TAnneium 

Alabama 

i6 

MississiDpi 

5 
15 
12 

Texas 

2 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

3 

6 

12 

18 

7 

257 

264 

26 

0 

Indiana 

Illihois 

3 

6 

0 

i4 

23 

274 

207 

20 

1 

\f  IchisrAn , 

Wisconsin 

Mlnw«ota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

7 

10 

31 

41 

18 

704 

812 

150 

82 

North  Dakoto 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana , 

WyomlDK . .  ,  T  r . , 

(^•oiorado 

, 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon  7. 

Cfallfornlft. 

1 

7 

3 

10 

780 

780 
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Table  4. — Summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  music  departments  of  normal  schools,  showing 
the  number  of  instructors^  students,  and  graduates  in  music,  and  number  recAiving  cer- 
tijicates  in  music. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

98 

Instructor!  in  mualc 

Studen 
departi 

Male. 

ts   enro 
nents  of 

Fe- 
male. 

12,385 

lied   in 
music. 

Total. 
18,994 

Gradu- 
ates in 
music  in 
last  5 
years. 

653 

Students 
not  grad- 

Male. 
87 

Fe- 
male. 

138 

Total. 

uates  re- 
cei\1ng 
certifi- 
cates in 
music  in 
last  5 
yeara. 

Unitcl  Stat«H 

225 

3^215 

86 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  AtUnUc  Division  .. . 
South  Central  Division 

28 
15 
12 
38 
6 

21 
6 
8 

49 
3 

39 
28 
22 
41 
8 

60 
34 
30 
90 
11 

342 
507 
388 

1.701 
277 

3,878 
1.848 
1,143 
4,9IJ7 
540 

6,860 
2.355 
1.531 
7,422 

K2(i 

249 
12 
18 

336 
38 

25 
15 

North  Central  Divi8ion .... 
Western  Division 

46 

North  Atliuitlc  Division: 
Maine 

2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
9 
1 
7 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
8 

2 

i 

3 

2* 

1£ 

'""ie' 

3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
3 

20 
1 

24 

1 

2 

10 

2 

116 

'*i45" 

260 
102 

68 
245 

60 

258 

2,253 

100 

532 

326 
103 

70 
255 

60 

260 

5,009 

100 

677 

New  Ilampshlro 

Vermont .  ? 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conn^tlcut 

25 

New  York 

199 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

50 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 
Didaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columblu. . . 

Vireinia 

2 
2 
4 
3 
4 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

2 

6 

10 

7 

4 

2 

8 

11 

9 

466 

7 

4 

6 

25 

890 
47 
413 
260 
238 

1,355 

54 

417 

266 

263 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

12 

15 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

1 
1 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
7' 

2 

1 
8 

3 
36 

74 

13 
126 
2U3 

16 
162 
277 

Tennessee 

AI^^Nima 

1 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

2 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

""'iei' 

188 
371 

188 
535 

Texas 

ArJnvtitnkn 

Oklahoma 

3 

5 

6 

11 

111 

242 

353 

17 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

6 
4 

5 
2 
6 
3 

1 
6 

5 
10 
5 
7 
3 
4 
1 
7 

7 
6 
2 
5 
4 
2 
1 
8 

12 

16 
7 

12 
7 
6 
2 

15 

62 
325 
195 

26 
203 

52 

12 
743 

508 
880 
623 
234 

257 

35 

1,269 

660 
1,206 
1,148 

260 
1.221 

309 

47 

2,012 

79 
18 

Indiana 

0 

Illinois 

Mtohlgan 

119 

Wiseohsin 

Minnesota 

26 

Iowa 

16 

Misaouri 

74 

30 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

i 

2 
2 

4' 

3 

1 
1 
4 

1 
5 
7 

2 
45 
36 

67 
245 
175 

50 
290 
211 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

20 

Western  Dlvivion: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

3 

3 

6 

13 

43 

56 

38 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

1 
2 



1 
3 

1 
3 

15 
229 

93 
273 

108 
502 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliTomia 

1 

1 

1 

20 

140 

160 

48 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  music  departments  of  secondary  schools,  show 
ing  the  number  of  instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  music,  and  number  of  students 
receiving  certificates  in  music. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 

Instructors  in  music. 

Students  enrolled   in 
departments  of  music. 

Gradu- 
ates In 
music  in 
last  5 
years. 

Students 
not  grad- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

uates  xo- 
cdving 
certifi- 
cates in 
music  in 
Ia8t5 
years. 

United  States 

228 

230 

470 

700 

3,507 

10,908 

14,500 

634 

636 

North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division ... 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division.... 
Western  Division 

87 
34 
35 
61 
11 

102 
32 
23 
61 
12 

182 
69 
49 

136 
34 

284 
101 

72 
197 

46 

1,658 
274 
329 

1,207 
129 

4,473 
1,769 
1,370 
2,771 
520 

6,131 
2,043 
1,699 
3,978 
649 

193 
106 

89 
218 

26 

187 

78 

45 

177 

149 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Hainn. 

4 

8 
2 

17 
2 
8 

23 
8 

15 

5 
5 
1 

29 
3 
5 

27 
7 

20 

4 
10 

2 
38 

1 
20 
54 
22 
31 

9 
15 

3 
67 

4 

25 
81 
29 
51 

65 
132 

17 
270 

25 

13 
341 

80 
715 

85 

406 

58 

787 

19 

92 

1,357 

461 

1,209 

150 

537 

75 

1,057 

44 

105 

l,ri98 

541 

1,924 

4 

5 
11 
40 

39 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

37 

45 

9 

42 

New  York 

91 

New  Jersey 

20 

Pennsylvania 

37 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

Maryland . .  . 

4 
5 
9 
5 
3 
1 
4 
3 

8 
4 

5 
3 

3 
12 
3 
5 
5 

3" 

1 

i' 

4 

2 

11 

18 

13 

11 

2 

6 

6 

10 
3 

12 
4 

5 

23 

21 

18 

16 

2 

9 

7 

10 
4 

16 
4 

64 

54' 

78 

47 

3 

3 

25 

19 
15 
45 

4 

234 
243 
330 
448 
223 
30 
115 
146 

299 

133 

289 

67 

298 
243 
384 
526 
270 
33 
118 
171 

318 

148 

334 

71 

25 
9 
9 

34 
2 
3 

20 
6 

3 

District  oi  Columbia. . . 
Virginia 

3 
32 

WestViigliila....: 

10 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

33 

Geonla 

Floriaa 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentucky 

TeniiflfM«» 

Alabama 

20 
2 

10 

Mississippi 

Tx>a1ffiaiia.  ^ 

Tfuras 

6 
5 
2 
2 

8 
2 

12 
4 

10 
2 
6 

10 

11 
3 
3 

1 

15 

1 
8 

"ii" 

3 

3 

12 

8 
5 
5 
2 

17 
2 
32 
17 
12 
7 
18 
16 

19 

8 
8 
3 

32 
3 
40 
17 
27 
10 
21 
28 

162 
42 
25 
17 

190 

5 

55 

20 

268 
53 
60 

128 

242 

126 

167 

47 

377 
31 
468 
405 
288 
82 
351 
348 

404 

168 

192 

64 

567 
36 
523 
425 
556 
135 
420 
476 

31 

32 

0 

1 

22 
2 
23 
33 
28 

13 

18 

OfriaMma 

4 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

14 

Indiana 

Illinois 

2 

Michigan 

Wlwwnsin 

M1nriew>tA 

Iowa 

34 
45 

12 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

2 
2 
3 

1 
3" 

3 

5 
7 

4 

5 
10 

136 

28 

255 

88 

71 

262 

224 

99 

617 

NebtMka 

8 
28 

131 

18 

Western  Division: 

Wyoming 

1 

Colorado! 

1 

2 

1 

3 

17 

18 

35 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

1 

Utah 

1  ' 



Nevada 

Ji\fO*n , . 

Washington 

2 
1 
7 

3 
1 
6 

2 

5 

26 

5 

6 

32 

59 
63* 

54 

72 

376 

113 

72 

429 

Oregonr. 

caliTomla 

.......... 

26 

149 
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IV.  PAST  AND  PRESENT  TENDENCIES. 

It  already  has  been  noted  that  the  development  of  music  educa- 
tion has  moved  along  four  lines,  namely,  in  the  public  schools,  by 
private  teachers,  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  independent 
music  schools.  The  impulse  given  by  the  old  singing  school,  with  its 
crude  attempts  to  teach  the  reading  of  music  by  note  to  adults, 
naturallv  led  to  efforts  in  the  same  direction  with  children,  and 
music  in  the  public  schools  was  the  result.  The  activity  of  individ- 
uals resulted  in  a  constantly  increasing  body  of  private  teachers  of 
various  instruments  and  musical  theory.  This  body  received  many 
accessions  of  trained  muvsicians  whom  the  unsettled  social  and 
political  conditions  of  Europe  sent  to  this  country,  and  who  gained 
their  livelihood  by  teaching  music.  The  gradual  establishment  of 
schools  of  music  and  of  departments  of  music  in  connection  w4th 
colleges  followed,  and  the  movement  toward  a  formal  music  educa- 
tion was  fully  launched.  Undoubtedly,  among  these  agencies  there 
were  many  with  high  ideals  and  more  or  less  definite  educational 
purposes,  but  influences  were  quickly  at  work  which  were  to  give  a 
decidedly  wrong  bent  to  music  instruction.  Composition  and  per- 
formance were  the  goals  toward  which  all  efforts  were  directed,  and 
with  no  educational  precedents  existing  for  the  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  music  teaching  rapidly  became  imbued  with  false  ideals, 
and,  in  time,  the  affected  virtuoso,  the  specialist,  flourished,  finding 
many  disciples,  and  the  purpose  of  music  education  steadily  narrowed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  pedagogic  development  of 
music  in  its  earlier  stages,  under  the  conditions  dominant  in  a  country 
whose  energies  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  expansion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  should  be  lacking  in  system.  When  the  progress, 
in  the  United  States,  of  educational  movements  generally  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  an  art  so  elaborate  and  complex 
as  music  confusion  should  exist  and  much  pioneer  work  Im>  necessary, 
and  that  mistakes  both  of  commission  and  omission  would  be  made 
before  music  education  should  be  fully  understood,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  should  be  based  be  clearly  formulated.  While  the 
historical  statement  may  indicate  the  absence  of  a  guiding  principle, 
a  lack  of  unity  in  effort,  and  confusion  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  true  office  of  music  and  the  real  nature  of  music  education, 
it  also  supplies  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  demand  for  musical 
culture,  and  that  those  who  took  upon  them  the  labors  of  the  pioneer 
perceived  this,  and,  realizing  the  need  for  a  better  educaticm  of  the 
people  in  muvsic,  were  not  astray  in  their  estimate  of  what  that  need 
was.  The  projectors  of  the  old  singing  school  builded  better  than 
they  knew  when  they  attempted  to  initiate  the  people  into  the 
mysteries  of  musical  notation,  and  gave  impetus  to  an  impulse  which 
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was  to  bear  good  fruit.  Despite  their  slight  musical  equipment  and 
the  crudity  of  their  instruction,  they  were  keen  enough  to  perceive 
that  music  was  an  important  part  of  the  Hfe  of  the  people  and  could 
be  made  more  productive  of  good  by  educating  them  in  the  essentials 
of  music  culture.  It  was  the  departure  from  this  purpose  by  those 
who  followed  that  gave  rise  to  the  confusion  which  so  quickly  devel- 
oped as  the  cultivation  of  music  increased,  and  that  circumscribed 
the  scope  of  music  education,  limiting  it  for  many  years  almost 
entirely  to  the  field  of  professional  training. 

The  practice  of  music,  rapidly  developing  into  well-defined  special- 
ties, each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  technique  and  requirements  of 
instruction,  attracted  a  constantly  increasing  body  of  students 
whose  entire  attention  became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  form 
in  which  they  were  specially  interested.  This  absorption  in  some 
particular  manifestation  of  music  produced  sharply  drawn  lines  of 
separation,  and  caused  formulators  of  methods  of  instruction  to  lose 
sight  of  two  trutlis  wliich  underlie  nmsic  education  equally  with 
other  forms,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who 
would  place  music  where  it  rightfully  belongs  in  the  scheme  of  public 
education:  First,  that  to  be  educationally  valuable  music  must  speak 
a  message  to  the  people  at  large,  who  must  be  prepared  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  utterances;  and,  second,  that  while  there  are 
various  forms  of  musical  manifestation  they  are  all  branches  of  the 
parent  music  trunk,  their  fruitfulness  depending  upon  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  stem  from  which  they  derive  their  life;  and 
whether  music  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  creator,  theorist, 
performer,  or  pedagogue;  whether  it  be  taught  in  the  public  school, 
the  college,  the  university,  the  conservatory,  or  by  private  teacher, 
imderlying  all  instruction  are  basic  educational  principles  requiring 
recognition  and  logical  development;  and  however  divergent  the 
activities  of  the  different  exponents  of  music  eventually  may  become, 
there  is  a  point  where  their  specialization  emerges  from  the  parent  art. 

The  failure  of  musicians  to  apprehend  these  truths  has  constituted 
the  weakness  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  past  forty  years. 
It  was  the  excessive  emphasis  placed  on  the  vocational  aspect  of 
music,  exalting  it  unduly,  which  relegated  to  the  background  and 
ultimately  obscured  that  view  which  se*,es  in  music  a  close  connection 
with  social  and  national  life,  and  opens  up  a  vast  field  of  cultural 
education  in  which  the  people  can  participate.  This  restriction  of 
the  office  of  music  has  come  to  pass  despite  the  fact  that  history  is 
replete  with  illustrations  of  the  intimai*,y  existing^  between  it  and 
personal,  social,  and  national  life  in  the  expression  of  the  deeper 
feelings  of  human  nature.  Dominated  by  this  narrow  view,  the  aim 
of  music  teaching  has  been  the  making  of  players  and  singers  or  the 
development  of  composers,  and  back  of  the  activities  of  those  who 
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have  dictated  methods  of  instruction  has  been  the  conviction  that 
peculiar  and  pronounced  talent  must  determine  the  advisability  of 
music  instruction,  those  only  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  tliis 
God-given  ability  being  worthy  of  serious  attention,  while  for  the 
less  fortunate  majority  music  is  a  sealed  book. 

This  narrowness  of  outlook  and  the  absence  of  definite  standards 
of  instruction  naturally  have  made  themselves  felt  in  music  teach- 
ing. Specialized  forms  of  study  have  been  thrust  upon  students 
almost  with  the  first  lesson.  Technique  became  the  sine  qua  non  of 
all  effort.  No  provision  was  made  for  foundational  preparation,  and 
the  necessity  for  any  breadth  of  culture  was  entirely  ignored.  Music 
departments  and  conservatories  became  technical  training  schools, 
and  private  teachers  emulated  their  example.  Well-defined  courses 
of  study,  progressing  logically  and  systematically  from  grade  to  grade 
to  the  point  where  specialization  could  properly  begin  and  specific 
professional  preparation  be  entered  upon  to  advantage,  were  so  rare 
as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity  in  estimating  the  status  of  music  educa- 
tion, and  the  correlation  of  masic  and  nonmusic  courses  was  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  status  of  music  in  universities  and  colleges 
was  also  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  reason  for  its  installation 
being  in  doubt,  some  holding  that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  music  education  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  that 
furnished  by  the  primary  grades,  others  seeking  to  secure  for  it 
recognition  as  a  professional  specialty  in  conunon  with  other  special- 
ties of  the  university  system,  while  the  college  authorities  them- 
selves looked  upon  it  as  a  good  thing  for  the  treasury  but  of  little  or 
no  moment  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  Sharp  distinctions 
were  drawn  between  the  advocates  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  work  and  those  who,  by  right  of  their  training  and  standing 
as  professional  musicians,  considered  themselves  the  true  exponents 
of  music.  Lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  left  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  more  elementary  work,  as  carried  on  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  the  advanced  courses  outlined  in  collegers  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  was  the  complete  separation  of 
music  from  general  educational  thought.  Trained  educators  natu- 
rally were  quick  to  perceive  the  lack  of  standardization  in  methods 
and  the  pedagogic  inefficiency  of  those  to  whom  the  development  of 
music  education  was  intrusted,  and  of  course  gave  music  a  valuation 
no  higher  than  that  at  which  it  was  appraised  by  the  majority  of  its 
exponents.  The  unscientific  character  of  music  teaching,  the  preva- 
lence of  haphazard  systems  of  instruction,  and  the  undue  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  personal  equation  repelled  educators,  who  accepted 
the  statement  of  musicians  themselves  that  temperament  and  natu- 
ral endowment  are  indispensable  in  music  education.     The  fact  that 
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not  only  the  average  teacher  of  music,  whatever  might  be  his  or  her 
sincerity,  was  of  restricted  education  and  intellectual  ambition,  but 
that  too  frequently  music's  most  prominent  exponents  were  of 
equally  narrow  intellectual  horizon,  strongly  militated  against  music 
as  an  educational  force.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  organized 
educational  forces  toward  music  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  oft- 
repeated  story  of  the  principal  of  a  girPs  school,  who  asked  a  pros- 
pective student,  '^Do  you  come  here  to  study,  or  to  take  music?" 
However  unfair  this  attitude  may  be  considered  by  those  who,  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  musical  science  and  art,  realize-its  potentialities,  it 
is  apparently  abundantly  justified  by  the  conditions  which  have 
prevailed  until  within  recent  years. 

Turning  from  this  contemplation  of  past  conditions  and  tendencies 
to  those  of  the  present,  we  find  many  of  the  evils  named  still  existing. 
The  misapprehension  of  years  is  not  easily  removed,  and  the  segre- 
gation of  teachers,  the  absence  of  standards,  and  the  spirit  of  speciali- 
zation arising  from  the  excessive  cultivation  of  music  as  a  vocation, 
which  has  dictated  the  various  schemes  of  insti-uction  for  so  many 
years,  are  conditions  not  to  be  quickly  overcome.  Yet  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  influences  are  now  at  work  which  have 
leavened  the  lump  and  are  already  making  themselves  strongly  felt. 
There  has  grown  into  appreciable  proportions  a  class  of  musicians 
who  decidedly  deprecate  the  narrowness  and  inefficiency  of  the  past, 
and  are  making  strenuous  and  well-directed  efforts  to  broaden  the 
character  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  music  teaching.  In  the 
meetings  of  their  associations,  in  their  studios  and  class  rooms,  and 
in  print  they  are  carrying  on  a  propaganda  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  evils  which  have  existed  for  so  long  a  time.  Earnest  attempts 
are  made  by  exponents  of  music  education  in  the  public  schools,  con- 
servatories, and  colleges,  and  among  private  teachers  to  get  together, 
to  establish  standards,  to  unify  courses  of  study,  and  to  supply  miss- 
ing links  in  the  educational  chain.  The  day  of  the  pretentious 
virtuoso  is  past;  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  long-cherished 
belief  that  music  teaching  should  be  confined  to  those  who  are  tem- 
peramentally endowed  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  importance  of 
foundational  work  is  being  realized,  and  the  beneficent  effects  up<m 
the  musician  of  a  bix)ad  culture  are  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. 

Teachers  of  various  instruments  and  of  voice  are  making  system- 
atic efforts  to  prepare  curricula  which  will  be  uniform  in  standard, 
doing  away  with  the  desultory  and  unregulated  methods  of  the  past. 
Theorists  are  discussing  questions  the  solutions  of  which  will  make 
for  uniformity.  Teachers  in  public  schools  are  steadily  seeking  to 
impmve  both  the  matter  and  the  method  of  their  phase  of  music 
education,  rectifying  inaccuracies  of  grading  and  bridging  over  the 
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chasm  between  elementary  and  advanced  grades.  The  cultivation 
of  music  in  its  foundational  aspects  and  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people  is  being  given  intelligent  consideration.  Pedagogic  principles 
as  a  basis  for  further  development  are  being  given  attention,  and  the 
trend  is  strongly  toward  efficiency,  uniformity,  coordination,  and 
cooperation. 

The  body  of  musicians  to  be  inoculated  with  soimd  pedagogic 
principles  and  breadth  of  view  is  large,  many  of  its  members  are 
isolated,  commercialism  is  still  strong,  and  many  are  yet  too  much 
inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  methods  with  which  they  are  familiar 
and  too  indifferent  to  take  the  trouble  involved  in  improvement;  but 
the  germ  has  been  implanted,  and  although  it  may  take  time  it  will 
do  its  work.  -  .« 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  which  an  investigation  of  present 
tendencies  shows  is  the  marked  change  in  their  attitude  toward  music 
of  the  dominating  forces  in  educational  movements  to-day,  namely, 
the  colleges  and  universities.  While  music  is  still  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  only  tolerated  in  some  institutions,  there  has  come  to  pass  what 
may  rightfully  be  esteemed  a  remarkable  change  of  heart  upon  the 
part  of  many  institutions  of  the  highest  grade  and  influence.  It  is 
clear  that  the  separation  between  music  and  general  educational 
thought  is  not  only  being  rapidly  lessened,  but  that  it  will  completely 
disappear  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  past  conditions  would  warrant 
one  in  predicting.  The  report  of  an  investigation  of  the  present 
status  of  music  in  colleges,  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Eastern  Educational  Music  Conference,**  gives  some  exceedingly 
interesting  information  on  this  point.  A  list  of  questions  concerning 
the  granting  of  credit  for  the  study  of  music,  both  for  entrance  and 
during  the  college  course,  was  sent  to  a  number  of  leading  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  where  educational  precedent  is 
most  strong.  One  himdred  and  twenty-three  replies  were  received. 
Fifty-eight  institutions  do  not  maintain  music  departments.  Of  these, 
15  give  the  following  reasons  for  the  absence  of  such  departments: 
No  means,  8;  no  demand,  3;  music  not  a  collegiate  study,  3;  lack  of 
time,  1.  New  York  University  replies:  "  If  we  were  given  an  endow- 
ment for  such  courses,  we  should  offer  them  gladly. ''  Of  the  remain- 
ing 65  institutions,  58  give  credit  for  the  study  of  music,  either  at 
entrance  or  during  the  course  leading  to  a  degree,  or  both.  Among 
the  institutions  granting  credit  in  music  both  for  entrance  and  toward 
a  degree  are  Amherst,  Barnard,  Beloit;  College  of  St.  Angela,  Colorado; 
Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Oberlin, 

a  The  full  report  can  bo  obtained  by  addressing  Prol.  Leonard  B.  McWhood,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Radcliffe,  Smith,  State  College  of  Washington,  Syracuse  University, 
Tufts,  Westminster,  and  Wilson. 

Those  that  grant  entrance  credit  but  not  toward  a  degree  are 
Leland  Stanford  University,  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  The  first  of  these  has  no  department  of  music, 
and  its  recognition  (August,  1907)  of  the  value  of  entrance  credit  in 
music  to  the  amount  of  three  points  out  of  fiifteen  required  is 
significant. 

Among  the  institutions  that  grant  credit  toward  a  degree  but  not 
at  entrance  are  the  Universities  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin; Dartmouth  and  Moimt  Holyoke  colleges,  Northwestern 
University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  University  of  Nashville, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges,  Yale  University,  and  Converse  College. 

The  subjects  for  which  credit  is  given,  and  the  number  of  collies 
granting  such  credit,  are  as  follows: 


Branohee  in  which  credit  is  allowed. 


Musical  appreciation,  including  history  of  music,  etc. 

Harmony 

Counterpoint,  including  fugue,  etc 

Compotition,  indndlng  form,  etc 

PraCTical  music  (performance) 


At  en- 

Toward 

trance. 

a  decree 

9 

fi 

18 

47 

9 

33 

0 

18 

10 

21 

The  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  credits 
are  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  its  equivalent,  and  not  for 
professional  courses. 


V.  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  status  of  formal  music  education  is  one 
of  transition.  With  many  independent  schools  of  music,  colleges, 
and  universities  offering  well-K^onceived  music  courses  of  high  stand- 
ard, there  is  still  lacking  the  unity  and  complete  coordination  of  effort 
that  should  characterize  a  well-groimded  scheme  of  education.  The 
courses  of  each  institution  follow  each  other  sequentially,  but  no 
uniform  standard  is  maintained  by  which  their  relative  merit  and 
adaptability  can  be  assured,  and  which  will  unify  the  work  of  all 
institutions  offering  such  courses  into  a  thoroughly  organized  system. 
Each  school  is  a  law  unto  itself;  hence  when  a  student  presents  credits 
from  one  to  another  there  is  no  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  value  of 
such  credits.  Secondary  schools,  which  in  general  education  take 
care  to  have  their  courses  closely  articulated  with  those  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  attempt  the  same  grade  of  music  instruction 
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as  the  best  equipped  conservatory  or  college.  There  are  no  second- 
ary music  schools.  A  well-defined,  properly  regulated  development 
of  music  education  from  its  most  elementary  to  its  highest  grades 
does  not  yet  exist. 

Music  needs  the  college  atmosphere,  its  spirit  of  culture,  and  its 
well-directed  effort.  It  needs  the  application  to  its  methods  of  the 
system  and  orderliness  that  characterize  college  work.  These  need 
not,  and  will  not,  check  its  artistic  attributes,  but  they  will  bring 
to  it  system  in  classification  and  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the 
coordination  of  its  elements.  That  such  a  consummation  will  be 
reached  preseut  conditions  give  basis  for  belief. 

If  this  investigation  of  present  conditions  in  formal  music  educa- 
tion reveala  weaknesses  in  organization  and  misdirection  of  effort,  it 
also  shows  decided  gains  in  many  essentials  of  future  development.  It 
discloses  great  musical  activity  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  by  its 
revelation  of  the  critical  attention  now  paid  to  the  preparation  of 
music  courses  and  their  correlation  with  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum, it  gives  encouragement  to  musicians  to  redouble  their 
efforts  for  the  elevation  of  standards  of  musical  scholarship  in  all  its 
phases. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  June  25^  1908. 

Sir:  The  manuscript  which  I  am  transmitting  herewith,  on  Edu- 
cation in  Formosa,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Julean  H.  Arnold,  American 
consul  at  Tamsui,  Formosa,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Department 
of  State.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
which  office  the  paper  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Department  of 
State,  I  have  secured  it  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  it  be  published 
as  one  of  the  numbers  of  that  Bulletin  for  the  current  year. 

The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  report  of  Mr.  Arnold's  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  educational  campaign  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  Formosa,  which  he  describes  with  careful  attention  to  essen- 
tial details,  offers  a  significant  parallel  to  the  educational  campaign 
which  our  Government  is  conducting,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Formosa  and  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Very  respectfully,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFACE. 


With  Japan  and  America  entering  the  ranks  of  the  colonizing 
powers,  the  question  of  colonial  education  becomes  particularly  im- 
portant, especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  education  in  both 
Japan  and  America  occupies  a  commanding  position.  It  is  rather 
significant  that  the  two  great  Pacific  powers  should  have  become 
colonizing  nations  within  three  years  of  each  other. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  to  set  forth  the  results  of 
Japan^s  efforts  to  establish  an  educational  system  in  Formosa,  her 
first  colonial  possession.  In  order  that  we  may  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem  with  which  she  has  to  contend,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  somewhat  fully  the  work  of  her  predecessors  in 
the  island,  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese.  Thus  the  monograph  has 
naturally  resolved  itself  into  a  history  of  education  in  Formosa. 
While  I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  both  China 
and  Japan,  I  have  made  no  effort  to  describe  conditions  as  they  ob- 
tain in  those  countries.  For  such  a  description  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lewis's  admirable  book,  The  Educational  Conquest 
of  the  Far  East. 

For  much  of  my  material  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  Rev.  William  Campbell's  work,  entitled  "  Formosa  under  the 
Dutch,"  and  to  the  official  publications  of  the  Formosan  government. 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Mochiji,  director  of  education  in 
Formosa,  and  to  Mr.  Ogawa,  his  very  able  assistant,  for  their  extreme 
kindness  in  affording  me  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  condi- 
tions at  first  hand. 

JuLEAN  H.  Arnold. 

American  Consui^vte, 

Tamsui  (Daitotei),  Formosa. 
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I.— EDUCATIOK  UKDER  THE  DUTCH. 

1.    THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

To  Holland  the  island  of  Formosa  is  indebted  for  its  first  schools. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  establishing  trading  posts  and  appropriating  to 
itself  lands  upon  the  American  continent,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  Macao 
or  to  secure  trading  privileges  upon  the  China  coast,  established  itself 
without  opposition  in  the  southern  part  of  Formosa.  This  company 
claimed  the  island  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  China  and  pro- 
posed to  make  it  a  valuable  trading  post.  Instead  of  laboring  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  Hakka  Chinese  resi- 
dents in  the  island,  or  that  of  a*handful  of  wealthy  Japanese  traders, 
already  there,  they  wisely  courted  the  good  will  of  the  aborigines  who 
owned  the  territory  upon  which  they  settled.  They  began  to  trade 
with  these  natives  and  to  colonize  the  country.  They  soon  discovered 
that  their  influence  with  the  aborigines  could  be  rendered  more  ef- 
fective and  their  trade  relations  extended  by  converting  them  to 
Christianity.  Accordingly,  in  1627  George  Candidius,  under  ap- 
pointment from  the  Dutch  Government,  joined  the  Dutch  Company 
in  south  Formosa  to  engage  in  religious  and  educational  work  among 
the  native  tribes. 

2.   THE  INHABITANTS  OF  SOUTH  FORMOSA. 

In  his  account  of  the  inhabitants,  Candidius  describes  the  natives 
as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  the  m^n  tall  and  robust  and  the 
women  short  and  stout.  The  color  of  their  skin  resembled  that  of 
the  East  Indian.  The  men  went  about  in  the  summer  naked,  while 
the  women,  upon  certain  occasions,  exhibited  no  shame  in  going  about 
in  a  similar  state.  Different  villages  often  spoke  different  dialects  and 
were  at  continual  warfare  one  with  another.  The  people  were  as  a 
rule  peacefully  disposed  toward  foreigners  and  of  ten  very  hospitable. 
They  showed  no  desire  to  cultivate  their  fields  further  than  was  neces- 
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sary  to  gain  a  meager  subsistence,  although  their  lands  were  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  women  did  most  of  the  farming,  while  the 
younger  men  seldom  or  never  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  their  only 
work  consisting  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  older  men  worked  in 
the  fields,  but  not  in  the  same  fields,  with  their  wives,  until  after  their 
fiftieth  year,  nor  did  they  live  wnth  their  wives  after  having  attained 
that  age.  Adult  males,  until  their  fiftieth  year,  lived  in  villages, 
separate  from  the  women,  stealing  over  at  night  to  visit  their  wives. 
Although  a  woman  married  young,  yet  it  was  considered  a  sin  for  her 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  before  her  37th  year. 

The  men  married  after  attaining  the  age  of  21,  and  as  a  rule 
married  but  one  wife,  although  fornication  and  adultery  were  not 
considered  sins.  According  to  Candidius,  a  village  had  no  head- 
man or  chief,  but  was  ruled  by  a  set  of  12  councilors,  chosen  from 
among  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  of  upward  of  40  years  of  age. 
Contemporaneous  records,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  custom  in 
the  different  villages  varied  in  this  particular,  for  instances  are  cited 
in  which  villages  had  their  chiefs  and  headmen.  The  councilors 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  police  officers,  their  duties  consisting 
in  seeing  that  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  village  were  prop- 
erly observed  and  that  the  commands  of  the  priestesses  were  respected. 
Theft,  murder,  manslaughter,  and  adultery  were  not  punishable  by 
law,  but  custom  decreed  that  the  offended  party  or  his  relatives  might 
seek  personal  revenge  by  taking  possession  of  certain  property  of  the 
offender  in  retribution.  For  instance,  should  a  man  have  discovered 
another  in  adultery  with  his  wife,  he  was  entitled  to  take  from  the 
offender  two  or  three  pigs. 

Candidius  further  states  that,  although  these  aborigines  were  un- 
able to  read  or  write,  yet  they  had  a  form  of  religion  which  had  been 
handed  down  through  successive  generations.  They  acknowledged 
many  gods,  among  which  were  two  principal  ones.  Priestesses  acted 
as  interpreters  for  their  gods  and  performed  the  sacrificial  rites. 
These  priestesses  also  assisted  in  the  burial  ceremonies,  which  were 
very  elaborate  and  which  lasted  many  days.  The  bodies  of  the  de- 
parted were  submitted  to  a  slow  process  of  toasting  for  a  period  of 
nine  days,  during  which  time  the  relatives  indulged  in  much  feasting. 
After  three  years  the  skeletons  were  buried.  According  to  common 
belief,  the  soul  after  death  met  with  either  punishment  or  reward. 

In  warfare  these  natives  were  treacherous  and  cruel.  Their  weap- 
ons consisted  of  swords,  spears^  and  shields.  They  avoided  open  war- 
fare, preferring  to  secure  by  stealth  or  cunning  as  many  of  the  heads 
of  the  en^my  as  possible.  The  securing  of  a  head  was  an  occasion 
for  great  rejoicing,  and  after  the  fiesh  was  boiled  off  the  skull  was 
preserved  as  a  trophy.  Although  the  member  of  the  tribe  who  could 
display  the  greatest  number  of  these  trophies  was  held  in  high  esteem 
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by  his  fellow-tribesmen,  yet  the  only  mark  of  respect  recognized  by 
all  was  that  to  w^hich  one  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  seniority. 

These  tribes  were,  according  to  most  writers,  of  Malay  type,  and 
undoubtedly  related  to  tribes  inhabiting  the  Philippines.  The  Dutch 
describe  them  as  being  superior  to  the  Chinese  with  whom  they  came 
into  contacl,  but  these  opinions  were,  without  doubt,  influenced  by  a 
prejudice  against  the  Chinese  resident  in  the  island. 

3.    BEGINNINGS  OF  DUTCH  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

After  Candidius  had  learned  the  language  of  the  natives,  he  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  bringing  them  into  touch 
wuth  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Meanwhile  helpers  were  sent 
from  Holland  to  assist  in  the  missionary  work.  All  educational  work 
undertaken  by  the  Dutch  in  Formosa  was  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  Dutch  church.  Instruction  was  based  upon  the  catechism,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  certain  sermons.  As  the  natives  were  divided 
into  many  tribes,  no  two  under  the  same  chief  or  headman,  and  as 
they  had  no  literature  or  teachers  to  propagate  their  creeds,  it  was 
deemed  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  replace  their  religion  by  that 
of  Christianity.  Naturally  schools  became  a  necessity,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  learn  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  propagation  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

4.    SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ABORIGINES;  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  school  of  70  boys  was  opened  in  the  year  1635 
under  a  Dutch  instructor  who  endeavored  to  teach  the  natives  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language  in  roman  letters.  By  the  year  1645 
there  were  schools  established  in  seven  or  eight  different  villages. 
About  600  boys  and  girls  were  in  attendance  in  these  schools,  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  prescribed  catechism,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
other  religious  texts.  It  appears  that  but  few  were  taught  to  write, 
for  in  a  school  of  80  pupils  only  17  were  being  taught  to  write,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  trained  as  native  teachers.  Attendance  in 
the  schools  was  compulsory,  although  this  was  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parents,  who  preferred  that  their  children  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  fields.  For  this  reason  it  was  often  necessary  to  distrib- 
ute food  and  clothing  among  the  pupils,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
their  attendance  at  school.  During  one  year  471  garments  and  about 
385,000  pounds  of  rice  were  distributed  among  500  pupils.  The 
Dutch  teachers  complained  that  the  use  of  the  ferule  only  tended  to 
encourage  the  pupils  to  run  away  from  school;  in  fact,  in  the  Rev. 
M.  Junius's  recommendation  that  a  number  of  native  students  be  sent 
to  Holland  for  training  as  clergymen,  one  of  the  reasons  he  assigned 
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was  that  it  was  dii&cult  to  keep  the  pupils  in  the  schools  sufficiently 
long  to  make  them  of  any  value  to  the  church,  while  in  Holland  they 
might  be  chastised  without  fear  of  their  running  away.  Besides  the 
subjects  above  mentioned,  pupils  were  also  instructed  in  singing. 
Schools  for  adult  instruction  were  maintained,  and  attendance  at 
church  was  made  compulsory.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with 
strictness.  All  instruction  was  carried  on  in  the  native  dialect, 
although  it  was  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  the  Dutch 
language  into  the  schools. 

The  school-teachers  were,  for  the  most  part  Dutch  ex-soldiers,  who 
after  teaching  for  a  short  period  were  elevated  to  the  position  and 
rank  of  schoolmaster.  It  appears  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  elevat- 
ing these  soldiers  to  such  positions,  for  the  Formosa  Consistory  itself 
admitted  that  little  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  the  Dutch  school- 
masters. In  the  council  for  Formosa's  report  to  the  president  and 
councilors  of  the  government  of  India,  in  October,  1645,  it  was  stated 
in  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex-soldier  schoolmasters  that  "  the 
greater  number  were  guilty  of  drunkenness,  fornication,  and  adul- 
tery; in  fact,  led  most  scandalous  lives,  so  much  so  that  hardly  a 
fourth  came  up  to  our  exj^ectations."  By  1644  there  were  50  trained 
native  school-teachers,  who  received  from  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany 1  real  each  a  month,  in  addition  to  rations  of  rice  which  the  vil- 
lagers were  in  duty  bound  to  contribute.  It  is  said  that  the  majority 
of  these  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1645  it  was  .deemed  wise  to 
decrease  the  number  of  native  schoolmasters  to  17,  and  to  advance 
their  pay  fourfold,  in  order  that  they  might  be  free  to  give  all  of 
their  time  to  their  work,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  devote  a  portion 
of  it  to  work  in  the  fields. 

5.    RULES  FOR  IMPARTING  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCmON. 

Up  to  1651  the  clergy  and  judiciary  were  linked  together,  the 
latter  being  subservient  to  the  former.  By  order  of  the  governor- 
general  and  councilors  in  1651  the  clergymen  were  discharged  of  all 
civil  and  judicial  services,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  them- 
selves more  uninterruptedly  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  but  the 
schoolmasters  still  remained  under  the  direct  control  of  the  clergy 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  functionaries,  which  fact 
led  to  considerable  friction  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  former  contending  that  a  bad  schoolmaster  ofteii 
found  shelter  and  protection  under  the  wings  of  the  clergy,  thus 
evading  punishment.  In  the  year  1657,  by  recommendation  of  the 
consistory  of  Batavia,  tlie  consistory  in  Formosa  drew  up  a  set  of 
rules  intended  to  establish  a  more  concise  and  more  uniform  method 
of  imparting  religious  instruction.    These  rules  were  as  follows: 

First  Tbat  in  the  school  for  adults  and  yoxmg  people  the  following  only  need 
be  learned  by  heart,  namely,  the  two  well-known  catechisms,  the  smaller  con- 
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taiuing  thirty-niiie  and  the  larjsrer  sixty-nine  questions  and  answers;  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  the  Creed :  the  Ten  Commandments ;  the  prayers  to  be  used  before  and 
after  meals,  as  also  the  morning  and  evening  prayers.  In  connection  with  this 
it  should  be  observed  that  in  no  case  whatsoever  shall  anyone  be  obliged  to 
learn  both  catechisms  by  heart,  but  only  one;  adults  the  lesser  one,  as  they 
know  it  only :  and  the  younger  natives  the  larger  catechism,  as  they  till  now 
have  learned  from  it  and  have  already  committed  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
memory. 

Secondly.  That  no  scholar  shall  be  obliged  to  learn  more  than  the  things 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  that  none  of  them  need  be  burdened  with 
any  explanations  or  expositions  in  connection  with  the  larger  or  the  lesser 
catechism,  except  it  be  out  of  school  hours. 

Thirdly.  That  all  clergymen,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters  shall  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  by  giving  proper  Instruction 
from  the  catechism  both  to  old  and  to  j^oung,  not  only  in  the  churches  and 
schools,  but  also  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives. 

6.  PROPOSED  COLLEGE  FOR  TRAINING  NATIVE  CLERGY. 

During  the  same  year  it  was  also  proposed  to  establish  a  college 
for  the  training  of  a  select  number  of  native  clergymen.  In  pro- 
posing a  site  for  the  building,  one  of  the  important  considerations 
appears  to  have  been  the  selecting  a  place  hedged  in  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  rivers  of  ^'  rapid  current  and  great  depth,"  in  order  that 
these  might  act  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  students. 
It  was  intended  to  select  the  thirty  prospective  students  from  as 
many  of  the  different  villages  as  possible.  It  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  of  good  character,  and  possess  good  memories  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension;  be  between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  well 
acquainted  with  reading  and  writing,  and  preferably  from  among 
the  children  of  the  poor.  As  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  be  taught  in  the  Formosan  language  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  Dutch  language  in  the  afternoon.  For  the  Dutch  language 
a  book  written  by  Comenius,  called  the  "  Door  or  Portal  to  Language," 
was  recommended.  As  to  the  internal  management  of  the  seminary, 
the  following  rules  were  proposed  by  the  consistory: 

1.  That  the  subdirector  shall  have  all  the  young  people  up  In  the  morning 
before  sunrise;  see  that  they  properly  dress,  wash,  and  comb  themselves,  and 
then  arrange  for  morning  prayers  being  read,  all  present  reverently  kneeling. 

2.  That  before  and  after  the  usual  lesson  prayers  shall  be  said  or  read. 

3.  That  at  meals — breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper — a  blessing  shall  first  be 
asked  and  afterwards  thanks  returned. 

4.  That  while  dinner  and  supper  are  being  partaken  of  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  shall  be  read  aloud. 

5.  That  the  young  people  In  rotation  shall  read  a  chapter  during  dinner  and 
supper,  and  observe  the  same  order  with  the  prayers  before  and  after  meals  and 
lessons. 

6.  That  no  young  person  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  seminary  without  the 
s()eclal  i)ermlssion  of  the  director. 

7.  That  the  subdirector  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  a  blow  with 
the  fenile  by  way  of  punishment  In  case  of  misbehavior. 
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8.  That  the  young  people  who  remain  out  longer  than  the  time  permittee! 
Bhall  he  punished  as  the  director  thinks  fit. 

9.  That  every  day  two  monitors  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  youii:; 
I)eople  by  turn,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  note  those  who  speak  any  other  language 
than  Dutch  during  college  time,  or  who  do  not  behave  properly, .  and  report 
their  names  to  the  subdirector. 

10.  That  the  subdirector  shall  take  special  care  in  having  the  clothes  of  the 
children  kept  neat  and  clean,  the  building  itself  properly  cleansed,  and  all 
things  looked  after  that  may  tend  to  the  advantage  and  well-being  of  the  insti- 
tution and  Its  inmates. 

^  Although  this  institution  never  became  a  reality,  owing  to  the 
impending  conflict  with  the  Chinese,  yet  these  proposed  regulations 
serve  to  show  the  Dutch  methods  of  dealing  with  the  native  pupils 
after  thirty  years  of  experience. 

Although  thousands  did  "give  their  names J:o  Christ,"  and  hun- 
dreds were  enrolled  in  the  schools  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Dutch  missionaries  and  teachers,  yet  it  appears  that  but  few  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  religious  formulae  which  they  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  that  the  number  who  had  remained  in  school 
sufficiently  long  to  learn  to  write  was  comparatively  small.  The 
remarkably  large  attendance  at  both  church  a^d  school  was  in  re- 
sponse to  aggressive  methods  and  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  fear 
of  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  in  the  light  of  that  day,  the  methods 
of  the  Dutch  were  not  unusually  severe. 

7.   RESULTS  OF  THE  LABORS  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

As  for  results,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  extent  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  missionaries,  especially  when  one  considers  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  labored.  They  were  obliged  to  conquer  a  half 
dozen  different  Malay- Polynesian  dialects."  They  were  not  free  to  give 
their  entire  attention  to  ecclesiastical  and  educational  work,  for  they 
had  come  out  primarily  to  serve  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  This 
company,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  scarcity  of  men,  pressed  them 
into  service  in  civil  and  judicial  capacities  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  missionaries  and  teachers  had  learned 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  they  became  especially  use- 
ful to  the  company  as  collectors  of  taxes,  interpreters,  judicial  func- 
tionaries, and  even  as  tradesmen.  Furthermore,  they  were  obliged 
to  serve  as  pastors  to  the  Dutch  colony.  It  appears  that  the  Dutch 
company  spent  something  like  20,000  guilders  a  year  on  missionary 
and  educational  work,  and  as  they  zealously  guarded  their  own  inter- 
ests, they  made  religion  and  trade  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  serving 
the  other.  Furthermore,  the  clergy  were  often  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caprices  of  the  civil  authorities,  for  the  proposals  of  the  consistory 
were  subject  to  rejection  by  the  Formosan  council.  There  were  also 
external  causes  which  tended  to  interfere  with  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
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sionaries,  principal  among  which  was  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Japanese  resident  in  the  island. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  their  own  shortcomings, 
their  thirty -five  years'  labors  among  the  natives  had  a  beneficent 
effect.  They  found  the  people  ignorant  of  letters  and  addicted  to 
many  evil  practices,  and  they  left  them  a  written  language  and  im- 
proved social  customs.  But  the  rapid  influx  of  Chinese  into  the 
island,  following  the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  gradually  obliterated 
many  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Dutch  influence.  According  to  Rev. 
William  Campbell,  one  of  the  leading  present-day  authorities  upon 
matters  i>ertaining  to  the  descendants  of  these  tribes,  the  practice  of 
abortion  appears  to  haVe  died  out  entirely.  "As  to  religion,  indica- 
tions were  found  among  several  tribes  of  a  belief  in  evil  spirits,  and 
in  one  supreme  spiritual  father,  but  no  stated  rites  seem  to  be  ob- 
served." The  Reverend  Campbell  further  states  that  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  4ie  was  told  by  a  Chinese  friend  in  Kagi  city  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe  in  the  east  which  practiced  a  kind  of  baptism  of 
infant  children,  and  the  report  appeared  to  him  so  trustworthy  and 
circumstantial  that  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  must  be  some 
genuine  survival  of  the  missionary  work  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago.  Of  equal  interest  is  the  fact,  as  cited  by  the  same  author- 
ity, that  numerous  manuscripts  in  romanized  Formosan  lately  found 
in  the  island  are  dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
thus  proving  that  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  was  handed  down 
through  successive  generations  by  the  people  themselves.  Mr.  Ogawa, 
acting  superintendent  of  education  for  Formosa,  states  that  there 
exist  to-day  descendants  of  these  tribes  who  still  employ  the  roman 
characters  in  writing. 


II.— EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  CHINESE. 

1.    KOXINGA    AND    HIS   SUCCESSOR. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  a  large  influx  of 
Ming  loyalists  into  Formosa  made  possible  the  passing  of  the  island 
into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Chinese  pirate  chieftain,  Koxinga,  who 
had  scarcely. established  himself  as  ruler  of  Formosa  when  he  died. 
It  is  recorded  of  Cheng  Ching,  his  son  and  successor,  that  he  ordered 
schools  to  be  established  in  every  district  throughout  the  island. 
Examinations  for  civil  positions  were  part  of  Cheng  Ching's  educa- 
tional programme.  As  he  ruled  for  but  a  few  years,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  his  educational  measures  were  effectively  carried  out. 

2.    CONDITIONS  IN  FORMOSA  WHEN  IT  BECAME  A  CHINESE  l>OSSE8SION. 

When  in  1683  China  took  possession  of  Formosa,  instead  of  setting 
up  a  colonial  government  she  made  it  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese 
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Empire,  and  for  upward  of  two  centuries  governed  it  as  a  prefecture 
of  Fukien  Province.  The  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  island  was  so 
rapid  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Chinese 
population  was  estimated  at  more  than  1,500,000.  This  population 
was  made  up  of  discordant  elements.  The  first  Chinese  to  settle  in 
the  island  were  the  Hakkas,  a  courageous  and  industrious  people. 
They  were  treated  in  China  as  barbarians,  hence  a  number  of  them 
had  sought  refuge  in  Formosa  before  the  Dutch  came  to  the  island. 
The  Fukienese  Chinese,  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  island^s  Chinese  population, 
were  never  peacefully  disposed  toward  the  Hakkas.  The  so-called 
Ming  loyalists,  whom  the  establishment  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  had 
driven,  from  the  coast  of  South  China  to  Formosa,  never  seemed  to 
miss  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  setting  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  island.  Bands  of  brigands  and  pirates  infested  the 
country  during  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  regime.  Th^  official  classes 
in  the  coast  towns  of  China  found  Formosa  a  splendid  dumping 
ground  for  undesirable.  The  savage  tribes  inhabiting  more  than 
one-half  of  the  island  had  always  to  bs  taken  into  account.  Some  of 
the  peaceful  lowland  tribes,  including  a  number  of  those  who  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  Chinese  and  adopted  Chinese  customs.  But  the  greater  portion 
of  the  savage  population  never,  during  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
occupation,  relinquished  control  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the 
island,  where  they  remained  a  constant  menace  to  the  peaceful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  lands  in  proximity  to  their  territory.  That  the 
Chinese  rule  had  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  these  discordant  ele- 
ments or  in  putting  down  brigandage  or  piracy,  is  evidenced  by  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  insurrections,  rebellions,  interclan  feuds, 
and  depredations  of  bands  of  brigands  and  pirates  during  the  whole 
of  the  Chinese  r%ime. 

In  the  face  of  these  disturbing  elements  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  establishing  schools  and  affording  the 
masses  opportunities  for  education.  In  fact,  up  to  the  time  that 
Formosa  was  made  a  separate  province  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
the  progressive  governor,  Liu  Ming  Chuan,  in  1885,  the  educational 
administration' on  the  island,  as  well  as  the  general  civil  administra- 
tion, was  indeed  lax. 

The  educational  problem  with  which  the  Chinese  administration 
had  to  contend  naturally  divides  itself  under  two  heads,  namely, 
(1)  education  of  the  Chinese,  and  (2)  education  of  the  Aborigines. 

3.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE, 
(a)    OBJECT  OF  EDUCATIOlf. 

The  object  of  education  in  Formosa,  as  in  China,  was  to  prepare 
candidates  for  imperial  examinations.    As  these  examinations  always 
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presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  Chinese  ancient 

history,  the  government  and  private  schools  shaped  their  courses 
accordingly. 

(b)    SYSTEM  OF  CONTROL. 

■ 

The  Chinese  system  placed  education  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  authorities.  In  making  Formosa  a  prefecture  of  Fukien 
Province  the  question  of  furnishing  educational  facilities  to  the 
Chinese  was  greatly  simplified.  Local  conditions  naturally  made  cer- 
tain departures  from  the  regular  system' obtaining  in  Fukien  Province 
proper  inevitable.  Being  divided  from  the  mainland  by  an  inter- 
vening channel  100  to  200  miles  in  width,  it  was  found  to  be  incon- 
venient to  place  the  control  of  educational  matters  in  the  island  with 
the  governor  of  Fukien,  who  was  ex  officio  director  of  education  for 
his  province.  At  first  the  taotai  of  Amoy  was  made  ex  officio  di- 
rector of  education.  In  1728  the  inspector  of  the  administration  of 
the  island  of  Formosa  added  to  his  other  duties  that  of  director  of 
education,  but  in  1752  the  office  passed  to  the  control  of  the  taotai 
of  Tainan  (Formosa).  In  1875  the  governor  of  Fukien  established 
the  custom  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each 
year  in  the  island,  and  from  that  time  the  duties  of  director  of  educa- 
tion devolved  upon  him. 

The  system  of  government  education,  if  it  might  be  called  a  system, 
included  prefectural,  district,  and  elementary  schools.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  population  these  were  few  indeed,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  done  remained  for  the  private  school.  The  efficiency  of 
the  system,  judged  from  a  Chinese  view*  point,  depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  local  administration.  The  history  of  the  island,  while 
a  prefecture  of  Fukien  Province,  shows  little  evidence  of  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  service  on  the  part  of  the  local  officials. 

• 

(C)    ESTABLISHMENT  OF   PRETECTUKAL   AND   DISTRICT   SCHOOLS.^ 

In  1686  the  Taiwan-fu  Prefectural  School,  afterwards  known  as 
the  "Head  School  of  Formosa,"  was  opened,  the  governor  having 
repaired  for  that  purpose  the  old  district  school  established  by  Cheng 
Ching.  This  building  was  in  reality  a  Confucian  temple,  with  two 
rooms  set  aside  for  school  purposes.  The  number  of  students  was 
limited  to  ^0,  and  the  teacher's  salary  fixed  at  45  taels  per  year. 
About  the  same  time  there  were  established  two  district  schools,  one 
in  the  city  of  Tainan  and  the  other  at  Kyuzo  (about  8  miles  north- 
west of  the  present  Hozan) .  The  number  of  students  allowed  in  these 
two  schools  was  10  and  15,  respectively.    The  prefectural  and  district 

•  For  a  detaUed  Hat  of  ichoola  estabUahed  during  the  Ctalneee  r^me,  see  Table  1,  pagt 
27.  We  arc  not  to  auppoae  tbat  all  of  the  schools  enumerated  In  tbis  list  were  maintained 
until  the  coming  of  the  Japanese,  for  local  dlsturtiances  were  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to 
mi^a  auch  probable. 
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schools  were  supported  by  the  house  tax  and  by  revenues  from  ad- 
joining lands  belonging  to  the  schools.     Repairs  and  building  im- 
provements were  met  from  time  to  time  by  subscriptions  from  official 
and  private  sources. 
The  duties  of  the  teachers  were  described  as  follows: 

1.  To  have  control  of  the  Temple  of  Sages  connected  with  the 
school. 

2.  Instruction,  examination,  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

3.  Inspection  of  private  schools. 

In  1725,  after  a  severe  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  Governor  Lu 
Chow  issued  a  proclamation  recommending  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  island,  contending  that  they  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  teaching  the  people  obedience  and  in  exerting  a 
beneficent  influence  in  checking  tendencies  to  rebellion.  Although  no 
substantial  improvement  resulted  from  the  governor's  well-inten- 
tioned proclamation,  yet  its  issuance  shows  a  recognition  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  general  education. 

(d)  THE  IMPERIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Probably  a  still  better  token  of  the  recognition  of  the  efficacy  of 
learning  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  ,in  securing  for 
the  island  proper  recognition  in  the  imperial  examinations.  As  a 
prefecture  of  Fukien  Province,  Formosa  was  entitled  to  the  pre- 
liminary examination  which  was  held  by  the  provincial  literary 
chancellor  once  each  year.  The  successful  candidates  were  entitled 
to  appear  for  the  triennial  examination  at  the  provincial  capital, 
Foochow,  where,  owing  to  the  fact  that  but  a  lin\ited  number  of 
degrees  were  to  be  conferred,  the  few  candidates  from  Formosa  stood 
a  very  poor  chance  among  the  vast  number  from  all  over  Fukien 
Province  proper.  In  1688  the  commander  of  the  arm;^^  in  Formosa, 
by  representations  to  the  Throne,  secured  for  the  island  the  opening 
of  a  special  list  of  candidates,  whereby  one  degree  was  allowed,  but 
in  1692  this  special  favor  was  withdrawn.  In  1730,  as  a  result  of 
representations  from  the  inspection  of  education,  an  imperial  decree 
provided  a  special  list  of  candidates  for  the  island  and  one  degree. 
Six  years  later  the  number  was  increased  to  two.  In  1808  the  Em- 
peror Chia  Cheng  conferred  upon  the  residents  of  Formosa  a  special 
favor  by  extending  the  number  of  degrees  to  three.  Thfs  favor  was 
the  result  of  overtures  made  by  the  governor  after  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion throughout  the  island,  in  which  he  represented  that  it  was  due  to 
the  patriotic  motives  of  the  rich  residents  of  the  plains  that  a  volun- 
teer force  was  raised  in  Formosa  capable  of  putting  down  the  pirat- 
ical bands  which  up  to  that  time  had  ravaged  the  coast  towns.  In  all 
probability  the  rich  merchants  were  inspired  by  motives  of  self-pro- 
tection rather  than  patriotism;  but  this  was  an  easy  method  of  re- 
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warding  them  for  their  services,  as  the  favored  sons  of  these  rich 
residents  might  thus  rise  to  positions  of  influence  and  power.  In 
1829  the  Emperor  Tao  Kuang,  upon  a  similar  pretext,  increased  the 
the  number  of  degrees  to  four.  Between  the  years  1874  and  1894 
nine  Formoean  students  received  the  third  degree  in  the  imperial 
examinations  in  Peking. 

The  Emperor  Tao  Kuang  had  undoubtedly  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  lawlessness  existing  in  Formosa,  for  during  his  reign  be 
ordered  that  the  Sacr#d  Edict  (the  sixteen  moral  maxims  of  the  Em< 
peror  Kang  Hsi)  be  read  upon  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each  month 
throughout  the  towns  and  the  country  districts  of  the  island,  instead 
of  being  read  simply  in  the  larger  cities,  as  formerly  obtained.  He 
hoped  thereby  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  obedience  and 
reverence  for  learning. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1875  that  China  gave  to  Formosa  any 
serious  consideration.  From  that  time  the  governor  of  Fukien  was 
ordered  to  rieside  in  the  island  a  certain  portion  of  each  year,  that  he 
might  render  to  the  island  more  effective  service.  By  1884  matters 
in  Formosa  assumed  sufficient  importance  to  entitle  the  island  to  a 
separate  provincial  administration,  and  upon  Liu  Ming  Chuan  was 
conferred  the  honor  of  being  the  first  governor  of  Formosa. 

(e)  woBK  or  QOVEBNOB  LIU  miho  chuan. 

During  the  entire  history  of  the  Chinese  administration  in  For- 
mosa all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  was  the  work  of  one 
man,  namely,  the  enlightened  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chuan.  In  1885 
this  progressive  official,  quite  in  advance  of  his  colleagues  in  similar 
posts  in  China,  inaugurated  a  system  of  reforms  which  bade  fair  to 
place  Formosa  in  advance  of  China  proper  in  administrative  meas- 
ures. Among  his  reforms  was  the  establishment  in  Taih(^,  the 
capital  city,  of  a  school  for  western  learning.  An  En^ishman,  a 
Dane,  and  a  Chinaman  educated  abroad  were  retained  as  teachers, 
and  modem  educational  methods  substituted  for  the  old  fossilized 
system  of  instruction.  As  the  wholesome  effect  of  the  administration 
of  one  progressive  official  in  China  is  often  obliterated  by  the  reac- 
tionary measures  of  a  .nonprogressive  successor,  so  in  this  case  the 
good  beginnings  made  by  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chuan  toward  institut- 
ing modem  education  in  Formosa  came  to  naught  through  the  indif- 
ference of  his  successor  a  few  years  later. 

(/)    PBTTATE   SCHOOLS. 

As  the  public  and  prefectural  schools  did  very  little  for  education, 
it  was  the  private  school  upon  which  in  Formosa,  as  well  as  in  China 
proper,  education  really  depended.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  so-called 
government  schools  (liable  1)   and  their  student  enrollments  will 
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readily  convince  one  that  these  schools  did  not  pretend  to  reach  the 
masses.  Accurate  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  private  schools  and 
the  student  enrollment  in  such  schools  during  any  period  of  the 
Chinese  regime  are  unobtainable.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there 
was  in  Formosa  a  less  proportionate  number  of  children  receiving 
an  education  than  in  China  proper. 

Private  schools  in  Formosa,  as  in  China,  were  opened  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  (1)  Several  families  or  members  of  a  community  com- 
bined, rented  quarters,  and  hired  a  teacher;  ^2)  individuals  or  so- 
cieties, philanthropically  disposed,  hired  a  teacher  and  opened  a 
school;  (3)  wealthy  individuals  retained  tutors  fdr  their  children; 
(4)  a  scholar  established  himself  in  a  village  and  received  pupils  for 
such  fees  as  their  families  could  afford  to  pay.  The  private  schools 
aimed  either  to  give  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  the 
characters  or  to  prepare  pupils  as  candidates  for  the  government 
examinations.  Those  who  attended  for  the  first  purpose  studied  from 
two  to  eight  years,  while  those  who  were  destined  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  remained  in  school  for  upward  of  ten  years.  The 
course  of  study  included  reading  from  the  Chinese  classics  and  the 
Four  Books,  writing  Chinese  characters,  composition,  and  versifica- 
tion. 

The  pupils  had  no  definite  school  hours,  it  being  understood  that 
the  services  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  from  sun- 
rise until  sunset.  Those  retaining  a  teacher  seemed  to  be  bent  upon 
securing  as  much  of  his  time  in  actual  schoolroom  work  as  the  light 
of  day  would  permit,  while  those  sending  children  to  be  instructed 
were  equally  inconsiderate  in  the  demands  made  upon  these  children. 
A  pupil's  daily  schedule  was  something  after  the  following  manner: 

6  to  7  a.  m.  Recitation  (recite  lesson  of  previous  day). 

7  to  8.30.  Breakfast  at  home. 

8.30  to  10.  Read  and  recite  portions  of  classics  while  teacher  paraphrases. 
10  to  12.  Writing. 
12  to  1.30  p.  m.  Luncheon  at  home. 
1.30  to  3.  Writing. 
'   3  to  4  or  5.  Reading. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  worked  by  themselves,  the  teacher 
acting  merely  as  guide. 

The  ordinary  private  school  provided  for  10  to  20  pupils  and  was 
managed  by  one  teacher.  There  were  no  classes,  each  pupil  constitut- 
ing a  class  by  himself.  The  class  room  served  also  as  the  teacher's 
private  quarters  and  he  was  responsible  for  its  upkeep.  The  room 
was  provided  with  a  tablet  to  Confucius  or  an  image  which  was 
placed  at  the  front.  Desks  and  chairs  were  furnished  by  the  pupils, 
who  took  them  away  at  their  departure.  The  private  schools  were 
supported  by  entrance  fees,  tuition  fees,  presents  on  festival  days. 
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and  presents  in  kind.  The  entrance  fee  ranged  from  5  cents  to  50 
cents  and  was  sent  to  the  teacher  as  a  present.  The  tuition  fee  was 
no  fixed  amount,  but  varied  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
pay.  This  fee  increased  with  the  number  of  years'  attendance  of  the 
pupiL  Ordinarily  the  fee  was  about  50  cents  a  year  for  new  pupils 
and  75  cents  for  more  advanced  students.  The  presents  made  upon 
the  four  festival  occasions  were  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  entrance 
present.  When  the  tuition  fees  were  not  paid  in  full,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  presents  in  kind,  consisting  of  vegetables,  charcoal, 
peanut  oil,  and  tea.  Thus  the  income  of  the  private  teacher  depended 
upon  the  number  of  his  pupils  and  the  financial  status  of  their 
parents.    This  income  ranged  from  $15  or  $20  to  $100  a  year. 

The  grater  portion  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  private  schools 
dropped  their  schooling  after  two  or  three  years  of  study,  the  parents 
being  contented  if  their  children  had  gained  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  characters,  as  thi^  was,  in  reality,  rather  serviceable. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  Chinese  school  which  brought  it  into  favor 
with  the  parents  was  the  fact  that  each  pupil  was  a  class  imto  him- 
self ;  hence  the  parents  were  privileged  to  utilize  the  services  of  their 
children  whenever  they  wished,'  as  taking  them  out  of  school  did  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  other  pupils.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the 
teacher  received  the  pupil's  tuition  fee  he  was  not  particularly  anx- 
ious to  encourage  regular  attendance  at  school. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  neither  the  public  nor  private  schools 
made  any  provision  for  female  education,  while  the  private  school9 
were  ^tablished  only  for  the  Chinese,  the  savages  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  government  schools  especially  provided  for  them* 

4.   EDUCATION  OF  THE  ABORIGINES. 

(a)   iflBST  ATTEMFTB. 

« 

A  Ming  loyalist,  Chen  Lao  Wen,  came  to  Formosa  in  1662  to  avoid 
living  in  China  under  a  Manchu  dynasty.  For  twenty  years  he  lived 
with  the  Mekawan  savage  tribe  and  taught  their  childr^i  to  read  and 
writei  Chinese,  also  administering  Chinese  medical  treatment  to  the 
elders  of  the  tribe. 

It  was  not  until  thirty-four  years  later,  1696,  that  the  Chinese 
administration  -in  Formosa  took  up  the  work  of  educating  the  sav- 
ages. We  have  already  noted  the  remarkable  work  done  by  the  Dutch 
missionaries  toward  Christianizing  the  aborigines  of  southern  For- 
mosa. Up  to  the  year  1875  the  educational  work  of  the  Chinese 
among  the  savages  was  confined  to  those  tribes  whose  ancestors  had 
been  under  Dutch  influence.  In  1696  there  was  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taiw&n  City  by  the  Taiwan  prefect  a  sdiool  for  savages. 
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There  was  one  teacher  appointed  to  this  school,  and  the  Three  Char- 
acter Classic  and  the  Four  Books  were  introduced  as  teidi-books. 
The  course  of  study  was  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Chinese  pri- 
vate schools — that  is,  reading  and  writing  the  Chinese  characters  was 
the  main  consideration.  Food  and  books  were  supplied  free  to  the 
pupils  to  encourage  their  remaining  in  school,  and  they  were  provided 
with  calendars  that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  Chinese 
New  Year  and  feast  days.  In  1728  it  was  recorded  that  the  condition 
of  the  savage  children  who  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  this 
school  had  greatly  improved  by  virtue  of  their  Chinese  acquisitions. 

(b)    SCHOOLS   ESTABLISHED   IN   1735. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1735  that  any  serious  attempts  were 
made  to  educate  any  number  of  savage  children.  In  that  year,  ac- 
cording to  record,  about  50  schools  were  opened  among  tribes  whose 
ancestors  had  a  century  before  received  instruction  from  the  Dutch. 
Many  of  the  children,  even  at  that  date,  had  been  taught  by  their 
parents  to  write  their  own  language  in  roman  characters.  These  chil- 
dren naturally  found  it  difficult  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Chinese  characters,  and  often  used  the  rpman  letters  to  aid  them  in 
memorizing  the  pronunciation.  The  authorities,  fearing  that  the  use 
of  the  roman  letters  might  militate  against  the  acquirement  of  Chi- 
nese, actually  prohibited  their  use. 

A  Chinese  scholar  was  appointed  for  each  of  the  50  schools. 
Trained  teachers  were  unknown  under  the  Chinese  system,  as  it  was 
presumed  that  any  one  with  the  attainments  of  a  scholar  was  kble  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  others.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
these  schools  was  quite  similar  to  that  which  obtained  among  the 
Chinese.  The  assistant  teacher  in  the  Taiwan  Prefectural  School 
was  made  inspector  of  savage  schools,,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  report 
each  season  upon  the  progress  of  savage  education.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1736,  this  inspector  reported  that  "  each  savage  child  in  these 
schools  is  able  to  read  the  Four  Books  and  simple  poems  without  any 
provincialisms,  and  their  writing  is  proper."  This  report  was  un- 
doubtedly too  sweeping  in  its  generalizations,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  educational  work  among  the  savage  children  at  that  time  made 
far  more  progress  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  whole  of  the 
Chinese  regime,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  under  Governor 
Liu  Ming  Chuan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  The  remarkable 
progress  of  savage  education  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  savage  tribes  with 
which  the  Chinese  came  into  contact  were  at  that  time  more  peace- 
fully disposed  toward  them  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  chil- 
dren had  voluntarily  adopted  the  Chinese  dress  and  wore  the  queue. 
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Like  many  things  Chinese,  this  educational  work  among  the  savage 
tribes,  so  well  begun  in  1735,  was  destined  through  the  lack  of  proper 
attention  to  deteriorate  and  lapse.  By  1751,  its  efficiency  had  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  Kamaran  tribe,  near  Gilan, 
north  Formosa,  came  under  Chinese  influence  that  year,  no  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  schools  among  them.  From  1736  to  1875, 
there  appears  to  have  been  little  or  nothing  done  to  extend  the  educa- 
tion of  the  savage  tribes.  Many  of  the  Pepohuans  (peaceful  savages) 
had,  during  this  time,  through  continuous  intercourse  with  the  Chi- 
nese, gradually  become  "  Chinesed,"  adopting  the  Chinese  dress,  man- 
ners, and  language.    The  savage  schools  in  south  Formosa  lapsed. 

(C)    EDUCATIONAL    WOBK    AMONG   THK   TRIBES    IN    THE    EAST    AND    SOUTH. 

In  1875  when  the  opening  up  of  the  southern  and  southeastern  por- 
tions of  Taito  Prefecture  was  undertaken,  a  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  savages  of  this  district  was  drawn  up.  A  special  text-book, 
Proverbs  for  the  Instruction  of  Savages,  was  compiled,  and,  after 
inspection  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Liang  Min  Provinces  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Fukien,  adopted.  The  establishment  of  schools  to  carry  out 
this  plan  marks  the  first  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
educate  the  ^'  untamed ''  tribes.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  adminis- 
tration up  to  that  time  had  been  to  regard  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island,  the  portion  inhabited  by  the  untamed  savage  tribes,  as  beyond 
the  administrative  area,*  and  to  prohibit  their  own  people  from  cross- 
ing the  border  line  separating  the  savage  territory  from  the  rest  of 
the  island.  Taito  Prefecture  extended  along  the  greater  portion  of 
the  east  coast,  and  contained  about  51,000  savages,  or  one-half  of  the 
entire  savage  population.  The  tribes  in  the  southern  and  southeast- 
em  parts  of  the  prefecture  belonged  to  the  nonheadhunter  groups, 
and  thus  were  less  dangerous  than  those  farther  north.  It  was 
planned  to  establish  in  this  district  44  schools  to  afford  proper  facil- 
ities for  the  instruction  of  these  savages,  but  only  7  were  actually 
opened,  .1  each  at  Pian,  Baranyosha,  Bak3rseki,  Kya|£u,  Suibi,  Ba- 
shisho,  and  Karenko.  These  schools  aimed  to  teach  reading  and 
writing.  The  Proverbs  for  the  Instruction  of  Savages  was  adopted 
as  a  text-book  for  reading.  After  two  years  of  instruction  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  were,  according  to  report, 
able  to  understand  and  speak  Formosan  Chinese.  Owing  to  an  in- 
creasing lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
to  a  too  frequent  recourse  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment, 
the  attendance  in  these  schools  gradually  dwindled,  and  by  1886  they 
existed  in  name  only. 

In  1876  the  savage  district  in  Koshun,  the  southernmost  district  in 
the  island,  was  opened,  and  Chinese  were  induced  by  grants  of  funds 
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to  settle  therein  for  agricultural  purposes.  District  schools  were 
opened  here,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island  Chinese 
and  savage  children  were  educated  together.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished as  follows : 


Location  of  school. 

Attendance. 

Chinese. 

Sava^en. 

Bun  Ri  Ho 

2 

•   0 

9 

0 

8 

Ko-to-zan 

12 

ShaMaRi 

7 

Rin  ran 

13 

Korln 

s 

Shijukei 

7 

• 

Total 

11 

.50 

For  each  savage  child  in  attendance  500  cash  *»  a  month  were  allowed 
for  food  and  stationery.  The  course  of  study  was  similar  to  that 
prescribed  for  the  Taito  schools,  and  the  final  results  were  also  much 
the  same,  for  by  1891  the  attendance  had  dwindled  to  13. 

(d)    SAVAGE   EDUCATION    UNDEB   GOVERNOR    MING    CHUAN. 

In  1886,  shortly  after  Formosa  had  become  a  separate  province  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  the  enlightened  governor,  Liu  Ming  Chuan, 
established  a  department  for  the  control  of  the  training  of  savages 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  territory.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
school  which  this  department  established  among  the  Namakama  tribe 
of  the  Tsou  group  in  Nanto  Prefecture.  This  school  was  located  at 
the  beginning  of  a  road  which  had  been  opened  in  this  prefecture, 
through  the  savage  country  to  the  east  coast,  this  being  the  only  road 
that  was  ever  opened  through  the  savage  territory  in  central  Formosa. 
This  school  was  supposed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  others  to  be  built 
along  the  road  directly  to  the  east  coast,  and  it  was  hoped  by  run- 
ning this  line  of  schools  through  the  heart  of  the  savage  territory 
that  the  tribes  in  that  region  would  gradually  be  brought  under 
Chinese  influence.  The  idea  was  without  doubt  an  excellent  one  and 
worthy  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  enlightened  governor.  But 
Chinese  educational  methods  were  not  adapted  to  an  alien  and  savage 
race,  and  when  the  Cantonese  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  at- 
tempted to  instill  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  respect  for  Chinese 
learning  by  free  use  of  the  rod,  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to 
resign  because  of  the  nonattendance  of  his  pupils. 

In  the  Gilan  district  (northeast  Formosa)  a  number  of  the  Kiloh 
tribe  of  the  Atayal  group  of  head-hunters  were,  in  1889,  induced  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  take  up  ttieir  abode  in  the  vicinity  of 
Getsuibi  Hill,  where  opportunities  for  education  and  training  could 
be  accorded  them.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  among  this 
tribe  in  their  new  location,  they  became  superstitious  and  returned  to 
their  old  home.    A  second  worthy  project  thus  ended  in  failure. 

•1  casta— 1  to  1.4  mUlt. 
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Governor  Liu's  most  elaborate  scheme  for  the  education  and  civili- 
zation of  the  savages  was  contained  in  a  proposition  to  found  in 
Taihokr  City  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  head 
men  of  the  various  savage  tribes.  It  was  proposed  to  select  the  more 
intelligent  children  of  the  savage  chieftains  and  educate  them  in  the 
Chineee  language  and  in  the  Qiinese  manners  and  customs ;  in  a  word, 
to  mold  them  into  Chinese.  After  having  accomplished  this,  they 
were  to  be  returned  to  their  respective  tribes,  and  in  course  of  time 
succeed  their  fathers  as  head  men,  when  their  influence  would  extend 
throughout  the  tribes  and  result  in  civilizing,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
their  fellow  tribesmen.  This  scheme  also  involved  the  training  of  a 
certain  number  of  savages  as  Chinese  -interpreters  to  take  the  places 
of  the  incompetent  Chinese  occupying  those  positions.  Undoubtedly 
the  latter  idea  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  Chinese  who 
had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  savage  dialects  to  act  as 
interpreters  were  a  notoriously  corrupt  class,  and  used  their  positions 
to  extort  from  the  savages  as  much  as  possible. 

According  to  these  proposals,  a  school  was  opened  in  Taihoku  in 
March,  1888,  with  20  pupils  selected  from  among  the  sons  of  the 
head  men  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Atayal  group  in  North  Formosa. 
A  year  later  10  more  pupils  were  added  to  this  number.  The  teach- 
ing staff  in  this  school  consisted  of  one  head  teacher,  who  received  a 
salary  of  $15  a  month,  and  three  assistants,  each  of  whom  received  $6 
a  month.  Added  to  this  staff  there  was  one  interpreter.  The  stu- 
dents ranged  from  10  to  17  years  of  age.  Their  course  of  study  was 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  private  school,  and  included  the 
following  subjects:  Chinese  reading  and  writing;  conversational  les- 
sons in  the  native  dialect,  as  well  as  in  Mandarin,  the  former  in 
order  that  they  might  not  forget  their  own  language;  versification 
and  composition,  for  the  advanced  pupils.  The  books  used  were  the 
Three  Character  Classic,  the  Four  Books,  and  the  Five  Ceremonial 
Books.  The  children  were  all  obliged  to  dress  in  Chinese  clothes, 
wear  Chinese  hats,  shoes,  and  queues,  and  eat  Chinese  food.  It  is 
said  that  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  wearing  of  the  queue.  The 
teachers  viere  obliged  to  instruct  them  in  Chinese  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  escort  them  every  three  days  on  journeys  about  the  city  in 
order  that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The  pupils  were  allowed  4  cents  a  day  for 
food  and  5  cents  a  month  for  stationery.  Prizes  not  exceeding  in 
amount  15  cents  a  month  were  given  for  meritorious  work.  Living 
quarters  were  provided  for  the  pupils  and  a  cook  and  coolie  attended 
them.  In  1891  the  first  graduates  were  sent  out  from  the  school. 
During  the  same  year  Governor  Liu  resigned  his  post,  and  bis  suc- 
cessor, not  in  sympathy  with  his  progressive  measures,  refused  to 
support  the  school,  and  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  sav- 
age homes,  where  they  discarded  their  Chinese  dT^a&^  qj\«q«s..j  %sA^ 
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manners,  and  proceeded  promptly  to  forget  all  that  had  been  taught 
them. 

Although  Governor  Liu  s  experiment  in  winning  the  savage  tribes 
to  Chinese  influence  deserves  naught  but  words  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken  and  for  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out,  especially  when  we  contrast  this  work  with 
the  shabby  attempts  of  his  predecessors  toward  bringing  a  savage 
population  under  Chinese  control,  yet  it  must  he  conceded  that  he 
was  making  a  dreadful  mistake  in  presuming  to  saddle  upon  these 
savage  children  an  education  and  training  which  was  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  their  native  surroundings  and  could  scarcely  have  had  any 
other  effect  than  to  alienate  them  from  the  members  of  their  respective 
tribes.  The  entire  educational  system  of  the  Chinese  was  based  upon 
the  imperial  examinations  for  its  objective  point.  Take  away  the 
objective  point  and  the  system  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it 
This  is  doubly  apparent  when  an  attempt  it  made  to  fit  the  system 
to  an  alien  people.  Governor  Liu  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  this. 
During  his  time  China  had  not  yet  come  to  recognize  the  futility  of, 
her  antiquated  methods  of  education. 

5.    SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION    UNDER  THE  CHINESE. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  may  say  for  the  Chinese  educational  ad- 
ministration in  Formosa  that,  while  it  appears  that  those  in  authority 
generally  recognized  the  fact  that  education  might  do  much  to  in- 
culcate in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  obedience  and  respect 
for  learning,  there  was  a  universal  mistaking  of  instruction  for  edu- 
cation. This  fact  was  as  true  in  China  as  in  Formosa,  hence  it  carried 
with  it  no  distinguishing  traits  by  which  we  may  contrast  education 
under  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  with  that  under  the  Chinese  in  China. 
But  there  did  exist  in  Formosa  conditions  which  militated  against 
progress  in  educational  work  of  any  sort.  The  discordant  elements, 
the  local  disturbances,  the  constant  presence  of  undesirable  characters, 
and  the  political  isolation  from  China  proper,  have  all  been  touched 
upon  as  forces  combining  to  make  unfavorable  conditions  for  a  strong 
administration  in  educational  matters  and  need  no  further  comment 
here. 

The  only  thing  which  seems  to  have  kept  the  spark  of  educational 
eflfort  burning  in  Formosa  during  the  whole  of  the  two  centuries  of 
Chinese  rule  was  the  Government  imperial  examinations,  which  nom- 
inally offered  much,  but  in  reality  offered  little  or  nothing,  although 
they  did  result  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  masses  a  sense  of 
the  exalted  position  of  the  scholar,  and  undoubtedly  kept  private  edu- 
cation at  a  higher  standard  than  would  have  obtained  otherwise. 

The  name  of  Governor  Liu  Ming  Chuan  might  well  be  engraven 
upon  tablets  of  stone  in  commemoration  of  his  work  in  the  cause  of 
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education  in  Formosa,  when  we  contrast  his  work  with  that  done  by 
his  fellow-countrymen:  His  attempts  at  introducing  into  Formosa 
western  schools  and  western  education  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese 
Empire  had  manifested  but  a  spasmodic  sympathy  toward  institu- 
tions of  western  learning  will  always  mark  him  as  one  of  China's 
more  enlightened  leaders,  especially  when  it  is. considered  that  his 
progressive  measures  were  in  reality  opposed  by  those  upon  whom  he 
had  to  depend  for  their  execution.  His  efforts  toward  solving  the 
savage  problem  by  educating  the  sons  of  tribal  head  men  in  Chinese 
manners  and  customs  and  molding  them  into  a  Chinese  people  that 
they  might  return  to  their  tribes  and  in  turn  civilize  them,  are  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  their  sincerity  of  purpose.  Although 
he  erred  in  misjudging  the  adaptability  of  the  Chinese  civilization  of 
his  day  to  an  alien  and  savage  race,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  did 
more  toward  opening  up  the  savage  territory  and  bringing  the  sav- 
ages into  closer  communication  with  the  Chinese  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Table  1. — Public  schools  established  during  the  Chinese  regime. 


Location. 


Year 
estab- 
ILshed. 


1.  Tainan. 

2.  Tainan. 

3.  Anplng. 

4.  Tainan. 
6.  Kagi  ... 


6.  Ensuiko 

7.  Tainan 

8.  Tainan 

9.  Sboka 

10.  Shoka 

11.  Gtlan 

12.  Toroku 

13.  Uozan 

14.  Kagi 

16.  I'escadores 


16.  Shinchiku. 

17.  Kagi 

18.  dhinchiku. 

19.  Banka 

20.  Kagi 

21.  Banka 

22.  Taihoku... 
2S.  Taihoku... 

24.  Horiiha... 

25.  Shinshin.. 

26.  Tainan.... 

27.  Taihoku... 


28.  Bloritsu . 

29.  Taichu.. 

30.  Taichu . . 
81.  Taitotei . 

32.  Taihoku 

33.  Kelung  . 


1686 

1686 
1686 
1706 
1707 

1708 
1721 
1727 
1727 
1746 
1763 
1754 
1756 
1760 
1767 

1782 
1821-61 
1825 
1848 
1868 
1880 
1881 
1881 
a  1884 
1888 
1887 
1887 


1888 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1894 
1894 


Pupils. 


20 

10 
15 
24 
10 

Unknown. 

94 
Unknown. 

15 
ITnknown, 

17 

Unknown. 

Not  fixed. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 


Unknown. 
80 


Unknown. 
Unknown. 
20 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Teachers. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


How  supported. 


Unknown. 

2 

Unknown. 

1 

10 

2 

Unknown. 

1 

Unknown. 

1 

4 

1 

20 

2 

Unknown. 

2 

Unknown. 
2 
2  foreigners 
and    sev- 
eral Chi- 
nese. 

1 

Unknown. 

2 

1  (a  Dane). 

Unknown. 

Unlcnown. 


SubscriptiouN  and  property  belonging 
to  school. 

Do. 
House  tax  and  school  property. 

Do. 
liocal  revenues  and  properties  belong- 
ing to  school. 

Do. 
Contributions. 
Government. 

Do. 
Properties  of  school. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Propertiefl  of  school,  contributions,  and 

suDsidy  from  district  office. 
Properties  of  school. 

Do. 
Unknown. 
Government. 
Properties  of  school. 
Government. 

Do. 
Properties  of  school. 


Do. 
Government. 


Unknown. 

Partly  by  Government. 

Unknown. 

Government. 

Unknown. 

From  certain  tax  funds. 


a  School  not  completed. 


Note. — Nos.  1.  2,  5,  9,  18,  and  21  are  district  schools.     No.  27  is  the  school  for  western 
letming.     No.  81  is  a  school  designed  for  training  telegraph  operators. 
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Table  2. — Private   and   quasi^public   schools   eatablished   during    the   Chinese 

regime. 


District. 


Anpiog  (Tainan) 

Hosan :... 

Kagi 


Peecadores 

Taiwan  (Taichu). 

Bhoka 

Toroku 

Bioritsu 

Horishaa 

Tamsai 

Sbinchiku 

Kelung 


Total 


Private 
schools. 


Qoaai- 

publlc 
■choolB. 


ToUl. 


226 

8 

2 

3 

12 

8 


1 

i 


6 

1 

2 

1 
8 
2 
4 
«»26 
4 
8 


22 

282 

9 

4 

4 

20 

10 
4 

26 
5 
8 
1 


M6 


•  For  savages.  «•  Estimated,    187G. 

Table  3. — Schools  for  savages  established  by  the  Chinese. 


Date  of 

estab- 

llHh- 

ment. 

Location. 

Tribe  or  group. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Subjects  taught. 

Text-books  used. 

1682 

Mekftwan) 

1 
1 

50 

7 

Reading  and  writ- 

...!"5o 

Chinese  ('lassies. 

1696 

South  Formosa  (Tai- 
nan and  Hozan). 

Shorn,  Kagi,  Knsui- 
ko.  Koroku,  Shin- 
chichu. 

Traito  Prefecture, 
along  east  coast. 

Koshun 

Same  as  came  un- 
der influence  of 
Dutch. 

do 

Do. 

1786 

.do 

The    Four   Books 

1876 

Amis,  Paiwan 

Payuma 

do 

and    simple 
poems. 
Proverbs  for  in- 

1876 

16 
1 

do 

struction  of  sav- 
ages. 
Do. 

1887 

Nanto 

Ka'makama 

Keiloh  (Atayal).... 
Atayal  tribes 

do 

Classics. 

1888 

Gilan 

1 
4 

do 

1888 

Taihoku  city 

Versification,  com- 
position,  and  con- 
versation. 

Do. 

Notes. — The  school  established  in  1862  was  a  private  institution,  all  others  'being 
Government  schools. 

As  a  rule  there  was  but  one  teacher  to  a  school. 

The  student  enrollments  in  the  above  schools  are  for  the  most  part  unknown ;  however. 
In  the  case  of  the  Koehun  schools  there  were  61  jpupils  enrolled ;  In  the  Nanto  school,  13 
enrolled ;  in  the  Taihoku  city  school,  30  enrolledT 


III.— EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  JAPANESE. 

1.    STATUS  or  EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 

When  Japan  in  1895  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Formosa  65.4 
per  cent  of  her  children  of  school  age  were  under  instruction.  Her 
national  school  system,  established  in  1870,  had  by  the  year  1895  suc- 
ceeded in  enrolling  so  great  a  proportion  of  her  children.  The  Em- 
peror's decree  of  1871,  "  It  is  mtended  that  henceforth  education  shall 
be  so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family 
nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  member,"  is  in  Japan  well  on  the  way 
to  realization,  for  returns  for  the  year  1906  show  97  per  cent  of  the 
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boys  and  91  per  ceiit  of  the  girls  of  school  age  under  instruction.  We 
are  now  to  note  the  extent  to  which  this  decree  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
embracing  her  first  colonial  possession. 

2.    CONDITIONS    IN    IX^RMOSA. 

In  June,  1895,  when  Japan  took  formal  possession  of  Formosa,  she 
found  conditions  in  the  island  distinctly  unfavorable  to  an  immediate 
peaceful  occupation.  At  that  time  the  native  (Chinese)  population 
numbered  about  2,600,000.  There  were  also  100,000  aborigines,  who 
occupied  the  mountainous  eastern  half  of  the  island.  As  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section,  the  Chinese  had  never  succeeded  during  the 
two  centuries  of  their  occupation  in  effectively  pacifying  the  island. 
When  the  Japanese  made  an  effort  to  take  possession  they  were  met 
on  all  sides  by  armed  opposition,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  on  actual 
warfare  against  a  rebel  population. 

3.    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN   EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. 

Within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  formal  cession  of  Formosa 
to  Japan,  and  three  months  before  the  occupation  of  the  island  had 
been  completed,  the  department  of  education  for  Formosa  was  estab- 
lished at  Shirin,  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  city  and 
an  old  center  of  learning  under  the  Chinese  regime;  A  few  days  later 
a  language  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  opened  under  the 
instruction  of  the  educational  staff,  and  20  native  Chinese  were 
enrolled  as  students.  After  three  months'  study,  the  progress  made 
by  these  students  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  warrant  their  being  sent 
out  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  January,  1896,  Shirin 
was  attacked  by  rebels,  six  Japanese  -on  the  educational  staff  were 
killed,  and  the  records  and  books  of  the  department  of  education 
destroyed.  Temporary  headquarters  for  the  department  were  estab- 
lished in  Tokyo,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  moved  back  to 
Shirin.  The  language  school  was  again  opened.  Naturally  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  educational  authorities  had  at  first 
to  contend  was  the  tack  of  sufficient  educated  Japanese  speaking 
Chinese  and  Chinese  speaking  Japanese  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
teaching  a  people  who  spoke  but  Chinese.  On  the  13th  of  April', 
1896,  Mr.  Izawa,  director  of  education  for  Formosa,  brought  from 
Japan  45  teachers  of  elementary  schools  and  placed  them  in  the 
Shirin  training  school,  from  which,  after  a  special  course  of  three 
months,  they  were  sent  out  as  teachers  in  the  native  schools.  Simul- 
taneously with  'the  training  of  these  Japanese  teachers  in  Shirin, 
a  number  of  educated  natives  had  been  sent  to  Tokyo  for  the  study 
of  Japanese. 

In  April,  1896,  when  the  civil  administration  superseded  the 
military  rule,  the  department  of  educatioiv  vj^i^a  \.T«kXvsXfe\x^^  \*^  ^^ 
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offices  of  the  civil  administration  in  Taihoku  City,  Until  July,  1898, 
the  entire  educational  work  in  the  island  was  under  the  direct  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  Formosan  government,  and  all  expendi- 
tures were  met  from  the  government  funds.  From  that  time  forth 
it  was  decided  that  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools  should  be  borne 
by  local  taxes,  and  that  such  schools  should  only  be  established  in 
those  districts  in  which  provision  was  first  made  for  their  support. 
This  rule  applied  only  to  the  public  schools ;  that  is,  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  natives  (Chinese).  As  we  shall  see  later,  special 
provision  is  made  for  elementary  schools  for  the  Japanese  and  for 
secondary  schools.  Before  July,  1898,  schools  had  been  established 
in  15  districts,  as  follows:  Kelung,  Tamsui,  Taihoku,  Shinchiku, 
Bioritsu,  Taichu,  Horisha,  Rokko,  Unrin,  Kagi,  Tainan,  Hozan, 
Koshum,  Taito,  and  the  Pescadores.  In  these  schools  there  were 
enrolled  1,606  pupils  under  72  teachers;  65  of  the  latter  were  Japa- 
nese. The  Japanese  language  had  been  made  the  principal  subject 
of  study,  for  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  native  population  was  the 
predominant  idea  in  educational  work  up  to  that  time. 

It  might  thus  be  said  that  the  preliminary  work  in  establishing 
a  school  system  required  three  years.  The  system  as  established  in 
July,  1898,  is,  with  but  a  few  subsequent  alterations,  the  same  as 
that  now  in  vogue.  The  position  which  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional affairs  occupies  in  the  civil  administration  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  plan: 

The  governor-general  nominally  occupies  a  position  in  educational 
administration  analogous  to  that  of  the  minister  of  education  in 
Japan.  In  reality,  however,  he  delegates  the  greater  portion  of  his 
functions  in  this  field  to  the  educational  section  of  the  bureau  of 
general  affairs  of  the  civil  administration.  The  educational  section 
has,  however,  no  jurisdiction,  delegated  or  otherwise,  over  the 
medical  school,  the  industrial  sugar  school,  or  the  agricultural 
schools,  special  provision  being  made  for  these  institutions.  The 
educational  system  provides  three  distinct  classes  of  public  schools — 
one  for  the  education  of  the  natives  (Chinese),  one  for  the  Japanese, 
and  one  for  the  aborigines.  That  for  the  education  of  the  natives 
includes  local  elementary  schools  and  government  secondary  and 
special  schools;  that  for  the  education  of  the  Japanese  includes 
government  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  schools;  that  for  the 
education  of  the  aborigines  local  elementary  schools  only.  Besides 
the  schools  provided  for  by  this  system,  there  exist  also  a  number  of 
private  schools.  The  maintenance  of  all  government  schools  is  pro- 
vided for  in  each  annual  budget  of  the  civil  administration  of  the 
island,  while  that  of  all  local  schools  is  defrayed  by  the  local  districts. 
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4.    CENSl  S    RETURNS    HAVING   TO   DO    WITH    EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  the  year  1905  the  population 
in  the  island  was  as  follows : 


Nationality. 

Natives  (China«ie) 

Japanese 

Aborigines 

Total 


Males. 

Females. 

1.558.420 
32.064 
57,323 

1,357,564 
21,304 
55.872 

1,647,807 

1,434,740 

Total. 


2,915,964 

53,368 

113,195 

3,082,647 


The  returns  for  the  children  of  school  age  were  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

•   Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Natives 

821,871 
2,079 

266,915 
1,749 

588,786 

Japanese 

3.828 

Aborigines - 

a  17, 000 

Total 

609,614 

a  Approximately. 


The  number  of  children  of  school  age  under  elementary  instruction 
during  the  year  1900  was  as  follows : 


Nationality. 


Natives  (Chinese) 

Japanese 

Aborigines 


ToUl 


Public  schools. 

Private  schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

27,862 

1,684 

996 

3,961 

1,601 

92 

81,823 
8.285 
1.068 

19,584 
281 

8S1 

19,915 
281 

30,536 

5.654 

36,190 

19,865 

831 

20,196 

Public 

and 
private 

(both 
sexes.) 


51,738 
3,566 
1,088 


56,892 


Thus  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  (Chinese)  children  of  school  age 
were  during  the  year  1905  enrolled  in  public  elementary  schools,  and 
3.4  per  cent  in  private  schools,  or  about  9  per  cent  under  instruction. 
Of  the  Japanese  children  of  school  age,  86  per  cent  were  in  Govern- 
ment elementary  schools  and  7  per  cent  in  private  schools,  or  93  per 
cent  under  instruction.  Of  the  children  of  the  aborigines,  about  6 
per  cent  were  under  instruction  during  that  year. 

5.      SCHOOLS   FOR   NATIVES. 

The  term  "  native  "  is  applied  to  the  Chinese  population.  As  the 
natives  represent  about  95  per  cent  of  the  island's  total  population, 
the  question  of  their  education  is  of  prime  importance.  The  system 
of  native  public  schools  comprises  local  schools  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  Government  schools  for  advanced  instruction.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  a  number  of  private  schools. 
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(a)       ELEMENTARY   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Administration^  establishment j  and  maintenance. — For  administra- 
tive purposes  the  island  of  Formosa  is  divided  into  twenty  prefec- 
tures. The  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  prefects, 
subject  to  instructions  from  the  governor-general.  Each  prefect  ap- 
points a  superintendent  of  education  for  his  respective  prefecture. 
As  no  administrative  positions  under  the  Formosa  government  can 
be  held  by  natives,  both  the  prefect  and  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion must  be  Japanese.  For  each  school  in  his  prefecture  the  prefect 
appoints  an  educational  committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  nine  members,  chosen  from  among  the  influential  na- 
tives resident  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  assist  the  prefect  and  the  superintendent 
of  education  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  school,  and,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  to  give  its  opinion  upon  matters  relating  to  the  at- 
tendance and  selection  of  pupils,  equipment  of  the  school,  and  esti- 
mates for  the  school  budget.  This  committee  also  collects  scliool 
moneys  and  assists  in  financing  the  school. 

The  establishment,  consolidation,  and  abolition  of  public  schools 
are  made  by  application  from  the  natives  resident  in  the  district  con- 
cerned, through  the  prefect  to  the  governor-general.  In  the  appli- 
cation for  the  e^stablishment  of  a  public  school,  the  amount  subscribed 
by  the  property  holders  must  be  stated.  This  amount  must  be  equiva- 
lent to  nine- tenths  of  the  cost  of  establishing  the  proposed  school  be- 
fore the  petition  may  be  granted.  The  prefect  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general the  circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  in  the  district  concerned,  and  recommends  certain 
action.  The  governor-general  is  at  liberty  to  reject  or  accept  the  ap- 
plication. Generally  speaking,  no  school  is  established  unless  an  en- 
rollment of  at  least  60  pupils  can  be  guaranteed. 

The  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  are  met  from 
the  revenues  accruing  from  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  schools,® 
from  contributions,  tuition  fees,  and  special  tax  levies.  Tax  levies  are 
assessed  against  the  property  owners  of  the  district  in  which  any 
school  is  located  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  governor-general.  This  rate 
varies  in  different  districts.  In  the  case  of  the  Banka  public  school 
the  Government  pays  the  teachers'  salaries  and  traveling  expenses, 
while  in  all  other  cases  these  items  are  met  from  the  local  revenues. 
Tuition  fees  are  assessed  at  a  rate  not  less  than  25  cents  or  more  than 
$1  a  year  a  pupil,  the  amount  in  each  district  being  determined  by  the 
local  prefect.  Nonresidents  may  be  assessed  an  extra  fee.  The  items 
of  expenditure  for  education  for  the  year  1906  are  given  on  page  62. 

•Duringr  the  Chinese  r^me,  the  expeiiBes  for  the  malnteaance  of  public  schools  w«re 
met  In  a  great  measure  from  the  reyenues  of  farm  lands  belonging  to  the  schools.  These 
lands  have  remained  public  propertj,  aad  thus  arc  la  nuiay  cases  avalteble  tor  educatkMial 
purposes  at  present. 
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Buildings  and  equipments. — Instead  of  the  damp,  dingy  structure 
crowded  into  a  densely  populated  Chinese  village,  which  during  the 
Chinese  regime  served  the  purpose  of  a  school,  we  find  the  public 
school  of  to-day  a  well-constructed  red  brick  building,  properly  venti- 
lated and  lighted,  and  located  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  surrounded 
by  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields.  Wherever  possible  the  school- 
house  is  located  without  the  limits  of  the  village  and  surrounded  by 
open  fields.  The  schoolhouses  which  are  gradually  springing  up  in 
the  native  villages  throughout  the  island  are  modern  up-to-date  struc- 
tures. Nor  are  they  small,  for  the  ordinary  country  school  is  planned 
to  accommodate  from  200  to  300  pupils,  and  contains  from  five  to  eight 
class  rooms.  Formosa  is  well  populated,  as  the  civilized  half  of  the 
island  contains  400  people  to  the  square  mile,  hence  schoolhouses  must 
be  built  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  pupils.  One  of  the  par- 
ticularly commendable  features  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
public  school  is  the  fact  that  ample  facilities  for  playgrounds,  ath- 
letic fields,  and  gardens  are  provided.  Many  of  the  country  schools 
are  equipped  with  tennis  courts  and  out-door  gymnastic  apparatus. 
The  most  recently  constructed  public  school  is  that  located  at  Banka, 
a  suburb  of  the  capital  city.  In  planning  the  construction  of  this 
school,  the  authorities  have  had  the  benefit  of  twelve  years  experience 
in  public  school  construction,  hence  we  find  represented  here  the  latest 
ideas  in  that  direction.  Like  all  other  schools  in  the  island,  this 
institution  is  a  group  of  one-story  buildings,  which  cost  $30,000,  and 
is  arranged  to  accommodate  800  pupils. 

Public  school  buildings  are  often  utilized  for  social  purposes,  for 
public  meetings,  and  as  barracks  for  Government  troops.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  is  gradually  to  extend  the  building  of  public 
schools  as  fast  as  the  people  are  able  to  pay  for  them.  At  present, 
the  Government  grants  a  subsidy  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. A  public  schoolhouse  is  distinctly  an  ornament  to  the  vil- 
lage to  which  it  belongs ;  in  fact,  one  wonders  how  Jt  is  possible  to 
raise  sufficient  money  for  its  construction  from  among  a  people  who, 
to  judge  by  appearances,  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  public  school  building  erected  in  any  district  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  from  the  residents  of  the  district. 
In  the  country  districts  the  cost  of  the  buildings  ranges  from  $500  to 
$6,000.  There  are  at  present  in  the  island  180  public  schools  and  29 
branch  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  natives. 

Teachers, — In  the  Government  regulations  it  is  stated  that  the 
public  schools  aim  to  give  moral  culture  and  practical  knowledge  to 
the  native  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  their  character  may  be  molded 
into  that  of  the  nation  and  that  they  may  acquire  the  national  lan- 
guage (Japanese).  The  administration  has  in  view  the  gradual  sup- 
planting of  Chinese  by  Japanese  as  the  language  of  the  island,  and 
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the  aim  of  the  educational  authorities  is  gradually  to  mold  the  native 
child  into  a  loyal  Japanese  subject.  As  95  per  cent  of  the  island's 
population  is  Chinese,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  administration  has 
taken  upon  itself  no  small  task. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  securing  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  becomes  one  of  prime  importance.  The  old  Chinese  idea  that 
any  person  who  had  been  under  instruction  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  could  in  turn  instruct  others  does  not  obtain  with  the  Japanese. 
In  Formosa,  as  in  Japan,  those  appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher 
must  have  had  a  special  training  in  schools  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  are,  however,  in  Formosa  a  number  of  hired  assistants, 
formerly  teachers  in  private  schools  who  have  not  graduated  from  a 
normal  course,  but  these  are  being  gradually  displaced  by  graduates 
from  the  normal  department  of  the  Language  School.  Statistics  for 
the  year  1906  show  that  there  were  392  Japanese  and  470  native 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  head  teachers  are  Japanese,  and 
while  Japanese  occupy  also  many  of  the  subordinate  positions,  the 
educational  authorities  are  making  an  effort  to  fill  as  many  as  possible 
of  these  latter  positions  with  native  teachers.  The  statistics  for  the 
year  1901  show  246  Japanese  and  255  native  teachers;  these  figures 
contrasted  with  those  for  the  year  1906  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  native  teachers. 

When  teachers  are  desired  for  a  new  school  the  prefect  applies  to 
the  educational  section,  which  secures  from  the  Language  School  a  list 
of  possible  candidates  with  their  recommendations.  This  list  is  for- 
warded to  the  prefect,  who  recommends  to  the  governor-general  a 
certain  person  for  appointment  as  head  teacher.  The  head  teacher 
in  turn  reconmiends  the  appointment  of  certain  assistants. 

The  native  teacher  can  be  secured  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of 
the  Japanese  teacher,  for  the  latter  receives,  upon  an  average,  a  salary 
of  $300  a  year  in  addition  to  living  quarters,  while  the  former  re- 
ceives about  $8  a  month  and  provides  his  own  living  quarters.  The 
pay  of  the  Japanese  teacher  in  Formosa  is  very  much  higher  than 
that  received  by  his  colleague  in  Japan.  The  women  teachers,  of 
whom  there  were  in  1906  48  Japanese  and  38  native,  are  paid  from 
$10  to  $20  a  month  for  the  Japanese  and  from  $3  to  $10  a  month  for 
the  natives.  The  salary  paid  to  the  native  male  teacher  is  at  present 
too  low  to  induce  the  better  class  of  young  men  to  remain  with  the 
work  for  many  years.  Many  of  these  after  completing  their  three 
years'  agreement  take  positions  in  other  fields  at  higher  pay. 

The  Japanese  and  native  teachers  appear  to  work  well  together. 
Naturally  the  Japanese  teacher  is  handicapped  by  reason  of  his 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  native  dialect  and  native  customs,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  native  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt  himself 
to  modem  class-room  methods.    But  these  difficulties  succumb  to 
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experience,  so  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  they  will  have 
entirely  disappeared.  The  efficiency  of  the  native  teacher,  though 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  is  gradually  improving.  Many 
facilities  are  afforded  teachers  for  advanced  study.  Sununer 
schools  for  advanced  training  are  opened  each  year  in  Taihoku  City, 
and  arrangements  are  made  whereby  the  Government  defrays  the 
traveling  expenses  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  these  sessions  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  each  teacher  to  attend  once  every  three  years. 
Besides  summer  schools,  teachers'  conferences  are  held  once  each 
month  in  each  prefecture,  the  local  prefect  presiding. 

The  number  of  hours  a  day  devoted  to  teaching  averages  five  and 
the  number  of  pupils  to  the  class  averages  sixty.  But  the  teacher's 
labors  are  not  necessarily  finished  with  his  class-room  work.  He  is 
often  obliged  to  go  among  the  parents  of  the  children  and  exert 
his  efforts  toward  keeping  the  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  school. 
This,  as  will  be  noted  later,  is  no  small  task.  If  a  principal  is  asked 
what  he  finds  to  be  his  greatest  difficulty  in  educating  the  native,  he 
will  invariably  reply  that  it  is  the  indifference  of  the  parents. 

Course  of  study  and  text-books. — The  regular  prescribed  course  of 
study  embraces  six  years.  This  course,  which  is  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  island,  includes  the  following  branches:  Morals, 
national  language,  arithmetic,  Chinese  composition,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. Sewing  is  added  for  the  girls,  and  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  manual  training  may  be  added  for  the  boys.  Table  4  shows  the 
number  of  hours  given  to  each  branch  and  subject.  By  examining  this 
tabulation  the  prominent  position  assigned  to  the  study  of  Japanese 
becomes  apparent.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  author- 
ities to  make  Japanese  the  language  of  the  island.  The  study  of 
Chinese  is  carried  no  further  than  is  necessary,  for  the  allotment  of 
four  or  five  hours  a  week  to  this  subject  is  only  in  response  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  Chinese  be  studied  in  the 
schools  to  which  they  send  their  children.  Another  branch  which 
appears  throughout  the  programme  is  that  termed  "  morals."  In 
all  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Japan  morals  is  a  prescribed  branch 
of  study .«    The  educational  authorities  in  Formosa  contend  that  the 

*  InstmctioD  in  morals  in  the  schools  of  Japan  is  based  on  the  imperial.  Rescript  on 
Edncfttlon  Issued  in  1890.  The  following  English  version  was  made  by  a  number  of 
■cbolars  conyoked  especially  for  the  purpose  by  the  Japanese  educational  department : 


Know  ye.  Our  subjects : 
'"11 


The  Department  of  Education,  Japan, 

June,  k^ih  year  of  Meiji  {1907). 


Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a  basis  broad  and  everlasting  and 
have  deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue;  Our  subjects  ever  united  in  loyalty  and  filial 
piety  have  from  generation  to  generation  illustrated  the  beauty  thereof.  This  Is  the  glory 
of  the  fundamental  character  of  Our  Empire,  und  herein  also  lies  the  source  of  Our 
education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your  brothers  and 
sisters ;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious,  as  friends  true ;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty 
and  moderation ;  extend  your  benevolence  to  all ;  pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and 
thereby  develop  intellectual  faculties  ard  perfect  moral  powers ;  furthermore,  advance 
public  good  and  promote  common  interests;  always  respect  the  Constitution  and  observe 
ttie  laws;  should  emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously  to  the  State;  and  thus 
guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Imperial  Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and  eiact^. 
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Chinese  pupil  is  particularly  in  need  of  instruction  in  morals,  and 
that  the  teachers  find  it  very  difficult  to  teach  it  effectively.  The 
surroundings  of  the  native  child  in  the  island  have,  without  doubt, 
been  most  unfavorable,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  standard  of 
morals  is  said  to  be  low  among  them. 

Table  4. — Study  schedule  for  public  elementary  schools  for  the  native  Chinese. 


Firet  year. 

Second  year. 

Branch  of  study. 

Houra 

per 
week. 

Subject  or  topic. 

Houra 

per 
week. 

Subject  or  topic. 

Morals 

2 
9 

4 
5 

2 

1 
0 

Principles  of  morality 

Story  telling,  reading,  oom- 

pcisition,  writing. 

simple  operations  to  20 

Simple  words,  phrases,  and 

sentences. 
Physical  culture  and  play.. 

Binfrinfr-  ..r.^^ r r r-- 

2 
12 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Same  as  first  year. 

JapanefK* 

Do. 

Arithmetic.. 

Same,  but  up  to  100. 

Chinese 

Same  as  firat  year. 

Do. 

I^a8ic<> 

Do. 

Sewlnsr 

Total 

23 

26 

• 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Branch  of  study. 

Houn 

per 
week. 

Subject  or  topic. 

Houra 

per 
week. 

Subject  or  topic. 

Morals 

2 
18 
6 
bb 
2 
1 
8 

Same  as  firat  year 

2 
18 
6 
b4 
2 
1 
8 

Same  as  firat  year. 

Japanese 

do .' 

Do. 

Ai)thmetic 

Through  division 

Reading  and  composition .. 
Physical  culture 

Decimals  and  fractions. 

Chinese 

Same  as  third  year. 

Gymnastics 

Do. 

Music 

Same  as  first  year 

Same  as  firat  year. 

Sewing 

Use  of  needle' 

Blmnle  HRwtnir. 

Total 

SI 

80 

« 

Branch  of  study. 


Morals . . . 
Japanese. 


Arithmetic. 

Chinese 

Qymnastics 

Musicd 

8ewlng«... 


Manual  training/ 

Agriculture/ 

Commerce/ 


Total. 


Fifth  year. 


Houra 

per 

week. 


2 
14 

5 

2 
1 
4 


28 


Subject  or  topic. 


Principles  of  morality 

Beading,  writing,  composi- 
tion. 

Decimals  and  fractions 

Reading  and  composition . . 

Physical  culture 

Sinking , 

Making  and  repairing 
clothes. 

Simple  processes 

Elementary  work , 

Elemen  ts 


Sixth  year. 


Houra 

per 

week. 


2 
14 

6 
4 
2 
1 
4 


28 


Subject  or  topic. 


Same  as  fifth  year. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do.- 
Do. 
Do. 


So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good  and  faithful  subjects,  but  render  illustrious  the  best 
traditions  of  your  forefathers. 

The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequei^thed  by  Our  Imperial  Ancestors, 
to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  the  subjects,  infallible  for  all  ages  and  true 
in  all  places.  It  is  Our  wish  to  lav  it  to  heart  In  all  reverence,  in  common  with  you,  Our 
subjects,  that  we  may  all  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtue. 

The  30th  day  of  the  10th  month  of  the  23rd  year  of  MeiJL 

(Imperial  Sign  Manual.     Imperial  Seal.) 

*  Music  increased  at  teacher's  discretion. 

^In  the  third  and  fourth  years  girls  are  given  but  two  hours  a  week  in  Chinese. 

*  In  the  fifth  year  girls  are  given  bat  two  hours  a  week  in  Chinese. 
'Music  increased  at  discretion  of  teacher. 

*  Sewing  is  given  to  girls  only,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  is  deducted  from  the  study 
of  language. 

^Manual  training,  agriculture,  and  commerce  given  at  discretion  of  teachers  In  charge 
o/  sciioolB. 
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The  Chinese  parent  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the  usefulness  of 
music  and  physical  culture  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  if  he  had  his 
way  he  would  have  more  Chinese  and  less  music  and  gymnastics. 
But  one  has  only  to  visit  a  class  of  native  pupils  engaged  in  their 
singing  exercises  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  programme.  The  Chinese  child  is  fond  of  singing  and 
has  a  better  ear  for  music  than  the  Japanese  lad.  He  enters  into  his 
singing  with  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  far  in  excess  of  that  which  he  ex- 
hibits in  any  of  his  other  work,  and  for  this  reason  much  good  lan- 
guage instruction  may  be  imparted  through  this  medium.  Language 
is  also  taught  by  means  of  object  lessons.  Upon  one  of  the  writer's 
visits  to  a  public  school  he  found  a  teacher  of  second-year  pupils 
holding  before  his  class  a  live  fish  and  drilling  them  in  words  and 
phrases  descriptive  of  the  object.  Pictorial  charts  are  likewise  used 
in  language  instruction.  These  methods  are  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  old  Chinese  idea  of  forcing  attention  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod. 

As  for  physical  cufture  and  gymnastics,  three  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  the  former,  and  school  yards  are  provided  with  tennis  courts, 
playgrounds,  and  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
The  old  Chinese  system  did  not  recognize  the  necessity  for  physical 
culture,  as  the  ideal  of  the  Chinese  scholar  was  opposed  to  physical 
exertion  of  any  kind.  When  the  Japanese  educational  authorities 
placed  physical  culture  in  the  publid  school  curriculum  they  were 
criticised  by  the  Chinese  parent,  who  contended  that  it  was  done 
with  the  intention  of  training  his  children  as  soldiers  for  the  Japa- 
nese army.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  giving  any  work  in 
physical  culture  which  bore  the  semblance  of  military  drill.  One  of 
the  admirable  features  of  the  exercises  in  physical  culture  is  that 
they  are  given  out  of  doors,  at  least  so  far  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
The  native  child  likes  the  work  and  is  certainly  benefited  by  it. 
Every  one  familiar  with  the  Chinese  knows  his  tendency  to  con- 
sumption and  lung  troubles.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  attest 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  profiting  much  from  the  work  in  physical 
culture,  for  their  general  health  is  improved  and  they  have  become 
more  active  in  their  class-room  work  as  a  result. 

Upon  one  of  the  writer's  visits  to  a  public  school  he  foimd  a  class 
of  sixth-grade  pupils  busily  engaged  in  unraveling  the  apparently 
tangled  skeins  of  world  trade  routes  as  depicted  upon  a  commercial 
map.  The  Japanese  instructor  was  making  an  effort  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  position  occupied  by  Formosa  in  the 
markets  of  trade. 

To  a  westerner  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  methods  used  in  the 
East  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  the  place  assigned  to  the  abacuiS, 
or  counting  board.  All  pupils  in  arithmetic  learn  to  count  upon  this 
instrument^  and  those  familiar  with  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  account- 
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ant  can  bear  witness  to  the  remarkable  speed  and  accuracy  of  his 
methods  involving  the  use  of  the  abacus,  which  to  a  foreigner  is  an 
incumbrance.  A  number  of  public  schools  include  in  their  courses 
of  study  elementary  agriculture  and  commerce  and  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  training.  During  the  year  1906,  26  schools  with  493  pupils 
included  agriculture  in  their  curricula;  3  schools  with  333  pupils 
included  courses  in  manual  training;  2  schools  with  35  pupils  in- 
cluded the  elements  of  commerce.  But  the  work  in  these  courses  is 
still  in  an  experimental  state,  and  the  department  of  education  will 
be  obliged  to  improve  and  extend  it  before  it  will  amount  to  anything. 

As  for  text-books,  among  the  boards  under  special  organization 
one  has  to  do  with  the  compilation  of  text-books.  The  public  schools 
have  been  furnished  with  the  products  of  the  work  of  this  board, 
which  are  sold  to  the  pupils  at  a  price  which  simply  covers  the  cost 
of  printing.  The  series  of  readers  includes  illustrated  primers  and 
more  advanced  books  containiag  much  the  same  kind  of  material 
as  that  found  in  Western  readers,  with  the  exception  that  the  read- 
ing matter  has  to  do  with  things  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  well  as 
things  Western.  For  the  study  of  Chinese,  in  the  place  of  the  ab- 
struse Chinese  classic,  the  illustrated  primers  and  readers  which  have 
been  introduced  deal  with  various  phases  of  Chinese  life,  and  must  be 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  Chinese  child.  However,  as  the 
Chinese  classic  is  being  rapidly  ousted  from  the  elementary  schools 
of  China,  it  is  scarcely  fair  any  longer  to  contrast  the  Japanese 
introduction  of  simple  readers  with  the  Chinese  use  of  the  ancient 
Three  Character  Classic.  The  Japanese  readers  provided  by  the 
board  include  ten  books  arranged  upon  a  progressive  basis.  The 
Chinese  readers  number  six.  The  Sixth  Beader,  which  is  used  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year  pupils,  contains  forty  lessons,  the  majority  of 
which  contain  information  dealing  with  Formosa  and  Japan.  An 
interesting  feature  connected  with  the  lessons  in  the  Japanese  primer 
is  that  many  of  them  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to  personal  clean- 
liness and  to  the  importance  of  bathing.  In  passing,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Japanese  authorities  are  doing  much  to  encourage  clean- 
liness on  the  part  of  a  people  who  are,  in  this  respect,  the  direct 
antithesis  of  themselves.  Foreign  residents  who  have  lived  in  For- 
mosa for  some  years  notice,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  considerable 
improvement  in  cleanliness,  which  improvement  is  due  to  the  labors 
of  the  Japanese. 

Pupih. — ^Pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  must  be  at 
least  7  and  not  more  than  20  years  of  age.  Of  the  31,823  Chinese 
children  enrolled  in  the  elementary  public  schools  during  the  year 
1906,  10,318  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10,  11,929  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18,  7,102  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  2,474 
upwards  of  16.    According  to  grades,  14,484  were  enrolled  in  the  first 
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grade,  7,643  in  the  second,  4,528  in  the  third,  2,751  in  the  fourth, 
1,577  in  the  fifth,  and  815  in  the  sixth.  The  average  daily  attendance 
of  the  pupils  for  1906  was  66  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Contrasted  with 
this,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
Japanese  in  elementary  schools  for  the  same  year  was  90  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  for  school  attend- 
ance with  the  Japanese  children  is  compulsory,  and,  moreover,  there 
are  not  among  the  Japanese  population  the  same  reasons  for  keeping 
the  children  out  of  school  as  obtain  among  the  natives.  The  bulk  of 
the  native  population  is  engaged  in  farming,  thus  during  certain 
seasons  the  parents  find  it  to  their  interest  to  take  the  children  out 
of  school  ior  work  in  the  fields.  The  Japanese  population  is  centered 
in  the  cities,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  colony  on  the  east 
coast  engaged  in  the  growing  of  peppermint,  none  of  the  Japanese 
are  farmers.  But  aside  from  these  facts  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  parent  to  take  his  child  out  of  school  for  trivial 
causes.  Chinese  festivals  and  feast  days  are  numerous,  and,  more- 
over, the  Chinese  boy  who  really  desires  to  find  an  excuse  for  absence 
from  school  has  a  long  list  of  relatives  among  whom  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies,  not  to  mention  cases  of  illness,  are  bound  to  occur. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  teacher,  or  more  especially  the  principal 
of  the  school,  finds  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  labor  that  of  persuad- 
ing the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly.  Various 
measures  are  adopted  to  encourage  regular  attendance.  Individual 
prizes  are  awarded  and  class  banners  are  given,  but  where  the 
Japanese  would  be  content  to  work  merely  for  a  class  banner  the 
money-loving  Chinese  prefer  a  reward  which  may  be  transferred  into 
cash  for  personal  use. 

Native  pupils  are  selected  from  among  the  middle  and  wealthier 
classes,  for  only  the  children  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  a  school  are  admitted.  In  addition  to 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  parents,  each  child  in  attend- 
ance at  the  public  school?  must  pay  a  tuition  fee  which  averages 
about  85  cents  a  year. 

While  the  Chinese  parents  are  gradually  beginning  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  public  schools,  they  are  far  behind  the  Japanese 
parents  in  this  regard.  During  the  year  1906  the  enrollment  of 
Chinese  girls  in  the  public  schools  was  equal  to  but  one-seventh  of  that 
of  boys,  while  among  the  Japanese  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  elementary  schools  was  about  equal.  In  the  lower  classes  and  in 
the  smaller  country  schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same 
classes,  while  in  the  larger  schools  they  are  separated  after  the  first 
year.  One  of  the  conmiendable  features  of  the  work  prescribed  for 
girls  is  the  sewing  class. 
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Intellectually,  the  native  boy  seems  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Japanese. 
While  he  does  not  take  as  readily  to  instruction  in  mathematics  as 
the  Japanese  and  is  criticised  by  the  teacher  for  his  lack  of  reasoning 
power,  yet  his  linguistic  abilities  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  those 
of  the  Japanese  lad.  He  is  possessed  of  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory  and  learns  Japanese  so  readily  that  after  his  fourth  or  fifth 
year  it  is  possible  to  give  all  of  this  instruction  in  Japanese.  In 
music  the  native  boy  appears  to  be  specially  gifted,  if  one  is  to  judge 
from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  enters  upon  his  singing  exercises. 
Upon  one  of  the  writer's  visits  to  public  schools,  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  second  grade  were  called  upon  to  sing  Japanese  verse 
before  the  class.  The  teacher's  requests  were  met  with  enthusiastic 
responses,  and  the  children  upon  whom  he  happened  to  call  rose  with- 
out the  least  hesitancy  and,  with  or  without  an  accompaniment,  sang 
the  exercise. 

The  native  pupil  is  criticised  for  his  lack  of  appreciation  of  moral 
instruction ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  he  appears  to  be  scarcely  affected 
by  the  teacher's  exhortations  to  a  better  sense  of  morals. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  the  education  of  the  Chinese 
native  lies  in  the  interest  which  he  manifests  in  athletic  games.  The 
public  school  yard,  during  the  fifteen  minutes'  recess  at  the  end  of 
each  hour,  presents  as  animated  a  scene  as  does  that  of  any  western 
school.  The  Chinese  child  loves  play  and  takes  a  keen  delight  in 
all  games.  Already  intercls^ss  and  interschool  athletic  meets  have 
been  held,  and  not  only  do  the  pupils  delight  in  them,  but  the  parents 
exhibit  a  surprising  amount  of  pleasure  at  seeing  their  children  par- 
ticipate in  these  sports. 

As  for  adopting  Japanese  customs,  the  native  pupil  exhibits  no 
perceptible  signs  in  that  direction.  He  still  wears  the  queue  and 
dresses  in  true  Chinese  style,  for  home  influence  is  bound  strongly 
to  assert  itself,  especially  among  a  people  whose  family  ties  are  so 
strongly  interwoven  as  are  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  home  influences 
and  surroundings  of  the  native  child  are  distinctly  Chinese,  and 
as  the  native  pupil  does  not  associate  with  the  Japanese  boys,  who 
have  special  schools  provided  for  them,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  years 
before  he  shows  any  signs  of  adopting  customs  other  than  those  of 
his  own  race. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  elemen- 
tary Chinese  public  schools  during  the  past  seven  years  includes 
1,808  hojs  and  50  girls.  In  other  words,  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  enter  the  public  schools  graduate  therefrom.  This  low 
proportion  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  graduation  does 
not  entitle  students  to  admission  to  secondary  schools,  for,  in  order 
to  enter  these  institutions,  they  must  submit  to  examination,  and  a 
fifth-year  pupil  is  eligible  to  this. 
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(b)  {Secondary  schools. 

For  the  secondary  education  of  the  native  Chinese  there  are  pro- 
vided the  following  schools:  (1)  The  Language  School,  including  a 
normal  department  and  a  special  school  for  girls;  (2)  the  Medical 
School;  (3)  the  Agricultural  School;  (4)  the  Industrial  Sugar 
School.  During  the  year  1906  there  were  graduated  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  502  boys,  an  increase  of  130  over  the  previous 
year.  During  the  same  year  350  boys  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Language  School,  of  which  number  it  was  only  possible  to  accept  90; 
60  of  these  were  assigned  to  the  normal  and  30  to  the  academic  de- 
partment. To  the  Medical  School  over  300  applied  for  admission, 
and  only  35  could  be  accepted.  The  Agricultural  Experimental  Sta- 
tion accepts  80  new  students  each  year,  while  the  Industrial  Sugar 
School  takes  about  12.  Thus  the  secondary  schools  for  native  Chinese 
boys  accommodate  about  200  new  students  each  year. 

The  Language  School. — The  Language  School  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  civil  administration  and  is  supported  by  Governinent 
funds.  It  contains  a  normal  and  an  academic  department.  Students 
are  admitted  to  either  department  upon  an  examination  covering  the 
first  five  years'  work  of  the  public  elementary  school.  Applicants 
must  be  at  least  14  and  not  over  23  years  of  age.  The  number  of 
students  admitted  to  the  normal  department  is  limited  to  from  60 
to  80  a  year,  which  at  present  is  about  one-third  of  the  number  that 
apply.  This  department  aims  to  equip  Chinese  natives  for  work  as 
public  school  teachers.  The  students  live  in  dormitories  and  their 
expenses  are  met  by  the  Government.  In  return  for  this,  they  are 
bound  to  give  their  services  to  the  educational  department  for  a 
period  of  three  years  following  their  graduation.  The  prescribed 
course  of  study  embraces  four  years,  and  includes  morals,  pedagogy, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  history,  geography,  natural  science,  music,  manual 
training,  commerce,  and  physical  culture.  The  following  table 
(Table  5)  shows  the  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject: 

Table  5. — 8tudy  schedule  for  the  normal  department    (for  Chinese)   of  the 

Language  School, 


Sabject. 


Morals 

Japanese 

Chinese 

History  and  geognphy . 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Writing  and  drawing.. 

Mu.«iic , 

Qymnastics  and  sports. . 

Total 


First  year. 


Division  of  the  subject. 


Morality  and  etiquette. 


Reading  and  cx>ni position.. 
Qeograpby  of  Japan 


Vocal 


Hours 
a  week. 


3 
2 
8 
4 
2 


30 


Second  year. 


Division  of  the  sabject. 


Same  as  first  year 


Same  as  first  year 
History  of  Japan . 
Algebra  added ... 


Same  as  first  year 


Hours 
a  week. 


1 
9 
3 
2 
8 
4 
2 
2 
4 

30 
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Table 
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Language  School — Continued. 


Subject. 


Third  year. 


Division  of  the  subject. 


Morals Same  as  first  year 


Education 


Japanese 

Chinese 

History 

Mathematics 

Natural  bcieuce 

Writing  and  drawing. 

Music 

Manual  training 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Gymnastics 


Total 


Pedagogy  and  elementary 
metaphysics. 


Japan  

Algebra  and  geometry 


Use  of  musical  instruments. 


Practice 

Elemen  ts 

Sports  and  military  gym- 
nastics. 


Hours 
a  week. 


1 

2 

6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


Fourth  year. 


Division  of  the  subject. 


Same  as  first  year 

School   nianagement  and 
methods  of  teaching. 


Hours 
ia  week. 


1 
€ 


6 
2 


Geometry 


Blackboard  drawing 
Same  as  third  year . . 


1 
2 
1 
2 
4 


32 


Same  as  third  year 
do 


2 
2 


29 


The  Banka  Public  School  is  utilized  as  a  special  practice  school  for 
upper-class  men,  who  in  the  presence  of  normal  school  instructors 
carry  on  work  as  teachers.  Upon  graduation,  the  Chinese  students 
are  eligible  to  appointment  as  assistant  teachers  only.  During  the 
year  1906  there  were  graduated  from  the  normal  department  44 
Chinese  natives,  making  a  total  of  152  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school  ten  years  ago. 

The  academic  department  of  the  Language  School  aims  to  prepare 
a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  fill  positions  as  Government 
clerks  and  interpreters,  besides  affording  to  others  an  opportunity  for 
advanced  schooling.  It  accepts  students  upon  examination  only,  and 
a  limited  number  are  admitted  each  year.  Applicants  for  admission 
are  presumed  to  have  completed  at  least  five  years  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary school,  and  to  be  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  school  is  located  in  the  same  com- 
pound with  the  normal  department  in  Taihoku  City.  Dormitories  are 
provided  for  the  students,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  supported 
at  Government  expense,  pledging  in  return  their  services  for  three 
years  following  their  graduation.  The  course  of  study  embraces  four 
years  and  includes  morals,  Japanese,  Chinese  composition,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  natural  sciences,  writing,  drawing,  music, 
manual  training,  commerce,  elementary  law,  and  gynmastics.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject: 
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Table  6. — Studv  schedule  for  the  academic  department  of  the  Language  Sehuol. 


Fl«t  year. 

Second  year. 

BobJecl. 

DWtaJonot  (benibjecl. 

Hod™ 

DlvWonof  thewibjecl. 

»wcek. 

'SSr^r':: :::::. 

G««™phg«Ddhtatory... 

JapaneeehHtoryadiiid'.... 

Zctology  and  botany 

W 

Third  year. 

Fonnh  rear. 

Bubject. 

DJvisloD  of  the  subject. 

Boon 
»wcek. 

DlTtBinn  of  the  mibjecl. 

a^^e'-e?. 

1 
3 

Theory  aad  practice 

^1  fomi  anS^bSSkk^' 

Iaw  and  potlucaj  ec<Hi- 

1 

BO 

Tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  and  gymnastic  apparatus  are  pro- 
vided. Ovlng  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  native  students  in 
athletics,  their  physical  condition  is  being  much  improved.  Athletic 
and  bicyc'ie  meets  l)etween  the  different  schools  are  held  each  year 
and  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit. 

There  were  enrolled  76  students  during  the  year  1906.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  this  department  for  the  same  year  was  6. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  113  students  have  been 
graduated. 

The  girW  school.—VoT  the  education  and  industrial  training  of 
girls  there  was  established  in  1898  at  Shirin  a  school  which,  for 
administrative  purposes,  is  dependent  upon  the  Language  School. 
This  school  is  intended  solely  for  the  education  of  girls  and  provides 
two  courses,  namely,  course  A,  for  common  education ;  course  B,  for 
domestic  science.?.  Course  A  requires  three  years  for  completion  and 
prescribes  the  following  studies:  Morals,  Japanese,  aVithmetic,  writ- 
ing, music,  and  sewing.  Pupils  entering  this  course  must  be  at  least 
8  years  and  not  over  14  years  of  age.  Course  B  provides  for 
fix  years'  work  and  prescribes  the  following  studies :  Morals, 
Japanese,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  sewing,  knitting,  arti- 
ficial flower  making,  and  embroidering.  Students  in  this  course 
range  from  12  to  18  years  of  age.    There  are  three  Japanese  teachers, 
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one  of  whom  is  a  woman,  and  one  native  Chinese  woman  teacher. 
The  native  teacher  instructs  the  younger  pupils  in  sewing,  for  which 
she  receives  $3.50  a  month.  Students  are  admitted  by  examination 
and  but  a  limited  number  are  accepted  each  year.  At  present  there 
are  26  pupils  enrolled  in  course  A  and  24  in  course  B.  Since  1898 
there  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school  360  pupils,  of  whom  50  have 
been  graduated.  Of  these  graduates,  30  are  engaged  as  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  at  salaries  ranging  frcHn  $2.50  to  $5  a  month,  and 
the  remainder  have  married  and  live  at  home. 

The  school  is  at  present  housed  in  poor  quarters,  two  of  the  class 
rooms  having  earth  floors.  But  a  new  building  is  planned  for  the 
school  when  it  is  moved  to  Taihoku,  and  a  proper  normal  department 
for  the  training  of  women  teachers  will  then  be  added.  The  work 
done  by  this  school  is  indeed  creditable,  and  when  it  is  removed  to 
mdre  spacious  and  better  equipped  quarters  it  may  be  expected  to  fill 
a  prominent  position  among  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
natives. 

The  Medical  School. — When  the  Medical  School  was  opened  eight 
years  ago  the  instructors  were  obliged  to  go  among  the  Chinese  and 
labor  to  secure  students,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
provided  free  schooling  and  a  liberal  allowance  to  cover  the  students' 
living  expenses,  their  eflforts  were  not  at  first  crowned  with  much 
success.  But  when  a  few  students  were  graduated  and  the  parents 
discovered  the  splendid  opportunities  that  a  medical  training  offered 
for  liberal  financial  returns,  they  were  no  longer  hesitant  about  send- 
ing their  children  to  the  schooL  There  are  in  Formosa  1,700  native 
Chinese  physicians  practicing  according  to  old  Chinese  methods. 
The  object  of  the  Medical  School  is  to  replace  these  by  trained 
physicians.  The  demand  hxt  the  trained  native  physician  is  indeed 
good  if  we  are  to  judge  frcmi  the  money  compensation  which  the 
graduates  of  the  Medical  Sdiool  now  receive.  The  graduates, 
numbering  75,  earn  from  $25  to  $150  a  month  each.  The  wage  of 
the  Chinese  laborer  in  the  island  averages  $6  a  month.  In  face 
of  the  splendid  incomes  of  these  graduates,  it  is  no  little  wonder  that 
the  money-loving  Chinaman  is  anxious  to  have  his  son  become  an 
M.  D. 

The  Medical  School  accommodates  but  35  new  students  a  year. 
Although  the  regulations  of  the  school  provide  that  the  students'  en- 
tire living  expenses  and  tuition  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  institution, 
yet  of  the  300  applicants  for  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  30  offered  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  So  long  as  the  regula- 
ticms  remain  as  they  are,  admission  will  be  determined  entirely  upon 
the  basis  of  competitive  examinations.  Of  the  158  students  at  pres- 
ent enrolled  in  the  sd&ool,  10  pay  their  own  way,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  a  number  who  entered  without  a  penny  to  their  credit 
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To  take  the  examination  one  must  have  the  equivalent  of  five  years' 
training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Medical  School  is  conducted  in  connection  with  a  Japanese 
Red  Cross  Hospital  which  was  established  in  the  capital  city  several 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Red  Cross  Society  contributed  $25,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  $2,500  a  year  for  its  maintenance, 
provided  that  the  hospital  would  be  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  medical  training  school.  The  Government  has  since  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  is  now  erecting  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hospital  build- 
ings which,  when  completed,  will  have  cost  $150,000.  The  Govern- 
ment sanitary  bureau  is  also  erecting  in  proximity  to  the  Medical 
School  and  hospital,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  a  laboratory  which,  when 
completed,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  Be- 
sides these  institutions,  there  is  a  Gt)vernment  hospital  directly  oppo- 
site the  Red  Cross  Hospital.  This  building  is  being  completed  in 
sections,  and  when  entirely  finished  will  have  cost  about  $250,000. 
Hence  the  island  is  being  furnished  with  splendid  facilities  for  a 
medical  education. 

The  school  provides  two  courses,  a  preparatory  and  a  regular 
course.  The  preparatory  course  covers  one  year  and  embraces  the 
"following  subjects:  Morals,  Japanese,  natural  science,  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics.  The  regular  course  presupposes 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  preliminary  course  and  prescribes 
a  course  of  study  extending  over  four  years.  While  this  course  does 
not  presume  to  be  of  as  high  a  standard  as  that  which  obtains  in 
medical  schools  in  Japan,  yet  it  is,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, fashioned  after  such.  A  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  is  of- 
fered and  all  are  encouraged  to  take  it.  Patients  in  the  hospital  are 
treated  free  of  charge,  which  aflfords  advanced  students  practical 
work  under  competent  instructors.  There  are  two  wards,  each  of 
which  accommodates  about  40  patients.  Chinese  and  Japanese  men 
and  women  occupy  the  same  wards.  The  writer  was  surprised  to  note 
that  about  one-third  of  the  students  had  cut  their  queues  because 
they  had  found  them  to  be  in  the  way. 

Upon  a  student's  graduation  he  is  presented  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  governor-general  permitting  him  to  practice  medicine 
in  the  island.  No  one  is  permitted  to  practice  here  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Formosan  government,  although  a  certain  proviso  was 
made  when  the  Japanese  took  possession  of  the  island  whereby  1,700 
native  physicians  were  granted  privilege  to  continue  their  practice 
under  certain  limitations.  When  the  new  buildings  are  completed 
the  school  will  be  able  to  graduate  60  students  a  year.  The  number 
at  present  is  25.  Of  the  73  students  already  graduated,  43  have  taken 
the  post-graduate  course,  involving  a  training  in  the  hospital.  When 
the  graduate  begins  the  practice  of  medicine  he  is  obliged  to  serve  a 
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probationary  period  of  several  years,  during  which  time  he  is  watched 
closely  by  the  Medical  School  authorities  and  every  possible  assistance 
rendered  him.  The  institution  is  doing  a  splendid  work  and  deserves 
high  commendation. 

The  AgHeultural  School. — Formosa  is  and  undoubtedly  always 
will  remain  an  agricultural  colony.  The  soil  is  rich,  rainfall  abun- 
dant, and  climate  conducive  to  vegetation.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
island  became  a  possession  of  Japan  nothing  was  done  toward  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture.  But  now  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  productive 
industries  of  the  Formosan  government  retains  a  corps  of  specialists 
and  does  a  splendid  work  toward  improving  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  island.  This  institution  is  located  about  3  miles  south  of  the 
capital  city  and  covers  an  area  of  68  acres.  The  station  is  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent,  assisted  by  2  expert  teachers,  2  special  clerks, 
17  regular  teachers,  12  regular  clerks,  and  12  laborers.  Three  of  the 
teachers  hold  degrees  as  bachelors  of  agriculture  from  agricultural 
colleges  in  Japan. 

The  station  provides  a  training  school  for  Chinese  natives.  There 
are  three  courses  of  study  offered — agriculture,  veterinary  science, 
and  forestry.  A  student  to  be  admitted  to  these  courses  must  be  a 
member  of  a  family  owning  2^  acres  of  land,  and  must  hold  a  certifi- 
cate showing  the  completion  of  the  fifth-year  class  of  the  public 
school,  which  means  that  he  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages.  He  must  be  tipward  of  17  years 
of  age,  physically  able,  and  of  good  character.  He  must  be  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  attend  regularly  for  two  successive  years  to  the 
work  as  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study.  Candidates  for  entrance 
must  make  application  through  the  prefect  of  the  district,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  the  candidates. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  agricultural  department  covers  two  years 
and  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Science  of  agriculture,  ento- 
mology, pathology,  cattle  feeding,  manual  training,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  The  students  live  in  dormitories  provided  for  them ;  food, 
clothing,  and  stationery  are  provided  at  their  own  expense,  while 
bedding  and  mosquito  nets  are  rented  to  them  by  the  station.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  attendance  they  receive  10  cents  a  day  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  labor.  It  is  said  that  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  self-supporting,  some  even  doing  their  own  cooking.  Their 
daily  programme  is  something  after  the  following  manner :  5.30  a.  m. 
in  the  summer  (6  in  the  winter),  rise;  6,  inspection;  6.30,  breakfast; 
forenoon,  study;  afternoon,  practical  work;  9  p.  m.,  inspection;  9.30, 
lights  out.  Athletic  fields  are  provided  the  students  and  a  room  is 
set  aside  for  medical  attendance,  which  is  famished  free  of  charge. 
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For  student  experimental  purposes  1  acre  of  land  is  set  aside  for  rice 
fields,  3J  acres  for  vegetable  and  plant  gardens,  and  1.2  acres  for  an 
orchard.  Here  the  students  practice  cultivation.  The  habits  of 
harmful  insects  and  methods  of  extermination  are  studied.  A  num- 
ber of  imported  cattle  are  kept  at  the  station,  and  the  feeding  and 
treatment  of  cattle  in  general  studied. 

The  practical  work  is  in  charge  of  two  teachers,  who  are  reserve 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Japanese  army,  and  the  students  are  kept 
under  military  discipline. 

Once  each  year  the  students  are  taken  on  exploring  tours  for  ob- 
servation and  study,  and  whenever  officers  from  the  station  go  on 
lecture  tours  among  the  farmers  in  the  island,  corps  of  students  ac- 
company them  to  assist  in  the  magic-lantern  exhibitions  as  well 
as  in  other  ways.  Once  every  week  the  students  assemble  together 
with  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  station,  and  general  discussions 
upon  topics  connected  with  the  work  are  carried  on  in  Japanese^ 
Here  the  students  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  their  Japanese, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  speak  in  turn  before  the  assembly,  setting  forth 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  study.  In  impromptu  speaking, 
and  in  making  an  appearance  before  a  public  assembly,  the  Chinese 
student  surpasses  the  Japanese.  On  holidays  and  during  spare  hours 
they  are  encouraged  to  collect  insects. 

There  are  now  84  students  admitted  to  the  agricultural  school  each 
year.  Up  to  the  present  106  students  have  been  graduated  from  the 
agricultural  course,  the  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  station. 

The  products  under  experimental  cultivation  and  study  in  the 
grounds  of  this  station  are  rice,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  China  grass, 
jute,  indigo,  tobacco,  tumeric,  sesame;  peppermint,  and  silk.  A  spe- 
cial experimental  garden  for  tea  culture  is  conducted  at  An-pei-ching, 
while  another  for  tobacco  culture  is  established  at  Bioritsu. 

Up  to  the  present  the  station  has  compiled  the  following  reports : 

1.  Investigations  on  the  principal  farm  products  of  Formosa. 

2.  Agricultural  experiments. 

3.  Neat  cattle  in  Formosa,  with  some  notes  on  the  Indian  buffalo. 

4.  The  Java  potato. 

6,  Elephant-trunk  worms  which  grow  on  rice. 

6.  Description  of  farm  implements  used  in  Formosa. 

7.  Results  of  experiments  in  sericulture. 

8.  The  six  varieties  of  harmful  rice  worms. 

Numbers  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  have  been  translated  into  Chinese  and  dis- 
tributed among  growers. 

As  a  result  of  the  station's  experiments  in  the  growing  of  pepper- 
mint in  Formosa^  a  Japanese  colony  has  been  founded  on  the  east 
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coast  and  the  cultivation  of  this  pUnt  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 
The  station  is  also  experimenting  in  sericulture,  and  hopes  to  add  the 
growing  of  the  silk  worm  to  the  industries  of  the  island. 

The  veterinary  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
agricultural  course.  Applicants  must  be  of  at  least  19  years  of  age 
and  of  good  health.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  six  months,  and 
the  rules  pertaining  to  students  and  instruction  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  agricultural  course.    At  present  16  students  are  enrolled. 

The  course  in  forestry  is  just  being  instituted,  hence  little  can  be 
said  about  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to  cover.  Formosa  is  rich 
in  forest  products  and  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
student  of  forestry. 

The  IndiLstrial  Sugar  School. — Since  the  island  became  a  Japanese 
possession  much  has  been  done  by  the  administration  to  improve  and 
extend  the  cane-sugar  industry.  At  present  about  20  per  cent  of 
Japan's  consumption  of  sugar  is  furnished  by  Formosa.  Improved 
sugar  cane  has  been  introduced  from  Hawaii  and  Java,  and  modern 
crushing  mills  are  being  erected.  This  industry  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  operation  of  industrial  schools  in  connection 
with  it.  The  administration  has  not  overlooked  this  fact.  Under 
the  supervision  of  a  Government  sugar  bureau  there  was  opened 
in  February,  1905,  an  industrial  sugar  school  in  connection  with  an 
experiment  station  for  the  training  of  apprentices  for  work  in  sugar 
mills.  In  July,  1906,  the  Industrial  Sugar  School  and  the  analytical 
and  experiment  stations  were  consolidated  in  an  experimental  depart- 
ment of  the  sugar  bureau. 

In  this  department  native  and  Japanese  students. are  trained  as 
apprentices.  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  are  expected  to 
have  had  an  elementary  education.  In  this  school  there  are  two  de- 
partments, a  sugar  manufacturing  department  and  a  sugar  engineer- 
ing department  The  students  in  the  engineermg  department  num- 
ber 15,  while  those  in  the  manufacturing  department  number  26: 
The  branches  of  study  include  agriculture,  physics,  chemistry, 
arithmetic,  national  language,  engineering,  sugar  manufacture,  analy- 
sis of  sugar,  management  of  stationary  engines,  implement  manu- 
facture, management  of  sugar  machinery,  and  the  cultivation  of 
sugar.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject  is 
given  in  Table  7.  The  course  is  the  same  for  both  departments  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  special  courses  are  given.  At 
present  no  suitable  text-books  have  been  found  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils,  hence  the  instructors  are  obliged  to  have  them  take  notes 
from  lectures  each  day. 
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Table  7. — Number  of  hours  per  week  allotted  to  each  subject  at  the  Industrial 

Sugar  School. 

COUBSE   IN    SUGAR    MANUFACTURE. 


Subject. 


Agricnltare 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Arithmetic 

Japanese 

Sagar  manufacturing . 

Suffar  analjrsls 

Cmtlyation  of  sugar . . 


First  year. 


Firs^t 
period. 


3 
4 

4 
6 
4 


Total. 


20 


Secoud 
period. 


3 
4 
4 

6 
4 


Third 
period. 


20 


3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 


27 


Second  year. 


First 
period. 


4 
3 


Second 
period. 


Third 
period. 


16 


28 


3 


16 
2 


26 


•M  ) 


8 


3 

16 

2 


24 


ENGINEERING    COURSE. 


Ajnlcaltore 

3 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 

3 
4 

4 
5 
4 
3 

3 
4 

4 
5 
4 

Pnysicfi 

Chemistry 



Arithmeuc 

3 

8 

3 

Japanese 

Enirineerinflr 

5 

9* 

9 

5 

Boiler  and  enffine  management 

18 

is' 

8 

Manufacture  of  implements 

9 

9 

Manacrement  of  susrar  machinery 

Total 

23 

23 

29 

39 

26 

26 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  a  sugar  mill  by  the  station,  student  appren- 
tices in  both  courses  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cane  each  day 
from  1  to  5  p.  m.  ( Saturdays 'and  Sundays  excepted) ;  but  when  the 
sugar  plant  was  installed,  students  in  the  engineering  course  were 
assigned  as  assistants  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  machinery, 
while  those  in  the  manufacturing  course  were  assigned  to  work  on 
the  analysis  and  manufacture  of  sugar.  Their  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  teachers,  who  take  the  students  on 
inspection  tours  to  native  and  improved  mills.  Recently  the  entire 
corps  of  students  has  been  engaged  in  work  in  one  of  the  large  modern 
mills  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor,  and  this  has  proved  very 
beneficial  to  them. 

(C)    PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  CHINESE   NATIVES. 

During  the  Chinese  regime  the  Chinese  youth  had  for  the  "most 
part  to  dep^d  upon  private  schools  for  his  instruction.  The  part 
which  these  schools  played  in  the  educational  system  during  that 
period  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  previous  section  on  "  Education  under 
the  Chinese."  The  independent  position  occupied  by  the  private 
schools  prevented  them  from  being  aflfected  by  the  coming  of  the 
Japanese,  and  up  to  the  year  1898  they  occupied  much  the  same  po- 
sition with  the  native  masses  as  before.  In  that  year,  when  the  pub- 
lic school  system  was  formally  established,  certain  regulations  were 
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made  to  bring  the  private  schools  under  Government  control  and 
supervision.  As  long  as  a  complete  system  of  public  schools  was 
.not  established  throughout  the  island  the  administration  deemed  it 
wisest  to  permit  the  private  schools  to  continue,  but,  if  possible,  to 
place  them  under  such  supervision  and  control  as  might  result  in 
eventually  bringing  them  up  to  a  standard  approaching  that  of  the 
public  schools. 

The  important  position  still  occupied  by  the  private  schools  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  year  1906,  20,142  native  pupils 
were  under  instruction  in  them.  These  figures  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  year  1901  show  a  decrease  of  8,000,  but  still  represent 
a  number  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  year  1905  there  is  a  slight  increase.  In  1906  there  were  936 
teachers  in  the  private  schools  as  compared  with  1,543  in  1901. 

The  regulations  pertaining  to  Chinese  private  schools  prescribe 
that  such  schools  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective 
local  prefects;  that  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  under  the  old 
procedure  shall  be  gradually  altered  so  as  to  include  the  Japanese 
language  and  arithmetic;  that  reports  shall  be  made  each  year  to 
the  office  of  the  prefect  setting  forth  full  particulars  as  to  the  work 
of  the  school,  student  enrollment,  and  other  matters;  and  that  cer- 
tain sanitary  precautions  shall  be  observed.  The  governor-general 
may  prescribe  the  use  of  such  text-books  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  schook  ate  properly  managed  certain 
subsidies  may  be  granted  by  the  administration.  In  obedience  to 
the  above  regulations,  by  the  year  1906  arithmetic  had  been  intro- 
duced into  187  private  schools,  Japanese  into  112,  and  both  arithmetic 
and  Japanese  into  80.  A  regulation  more  recent  than  these  pre- 
scribes that  private  schools  shall  cease  to  be  conducted  in  districts 
in  which  public  schools  are  established.  There  were  927  private 
schools  in  operation  during  the  year  1906. 

These  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  private  school  is  still  popular 
with  the  Chinese.  A  parent  may  send  his  children  to  such  a  school 
upon  payment  of  about  $5  a  year  for  tuition,  which  is  all  he 
need  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  school.  The  average  na- 
tive private  school  makes  provision  for  about  twenty  pupils.  As 
each  child  is  a  class  unto  himself,  the  parent  can  withdraw  him  from 
the  school  at  any  time  and  for  as  many  days  as  he  may  please  without 
interfering  with  his  work.  Furthermore,  the  pupil  may  give  the 
bulk  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  native  parent. 

But  for  all  this  the  native  private  school  has  little  to  commend  it. 
It  is  housed  in  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated  quarters,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  poorly  trained  teachers.    The  best  that  can  be  said 
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for  it  is  that  it  is  distinctly  Chinese,  and  naturally  in  favor  on  that 
account  with  those  who  criticise  the  public  school  as  teaching  too 
much  Japanese  and  too  little  Chinese.  As  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools  means  the  displacing  of  the  private  schools,  it  will  im- 
doubtedly  not  be  many  years  before  the  native  private  school  will  no 
longer  find  a  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  island. 

6.   SCHOOLS    FOR   THE    JAPANESE. 

The  Japanese  in  Formosa  number  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
island's  population.  That  comparatively  few  Japanese  have  settled 
in  Formosa  can  not  be  imputed  to  a  lack  of  educational  facilities. 
The  3,850  children  of  school  age  are  being  well  cared  for;  in  fact, 
the  schools  provided  for  them  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  cor- 
responding institutions  in  Japan.  The  system  conforms  to  that  of 
the  mother  country  and  consists  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(a)  KLBMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

That  93  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  children  of  school  age  in  Formosa 
are  under  instruction  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  ele- 
mentary education  is  with  them  compulsory.  Elementary  schools 
are  established  throughout  those  portions  of  the  island  inhabited 
by  the  Japanese  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  pre- 
fects, as  are  the  public  schools  for  the  Chinese  natives;  the  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  are  defrayed  from  the  prefectural  treasuries, 
although  a  tuition  fee  of  15  cents  a  month  for  the  primary  and  25 
cents  a  month  for  the  intermediate  course  is  assessed  against  each 
pupil  enrolled.  The  total  amount  of  such  tuition  fees  during  the 
year  1906  was  about  $5,000.  The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  elementary  schools  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
$35,000,  which  sum  includes  an  item  of  $5,000  for  buildings.  In 
districts  in  which  the  Japanese  population  is  so  sparse  as  not  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  elementary  Japanese  schools,  arrangements 
are  made  whereby  separate  classes  for  the  instruction  of  Japanese 
children  are  provided  in  the  public  schools  for  the  Chinese.  During 
the  year  1906  fourteen  native  Chinese  schools  were  giving  special 
courses  for  Japanese  pupils,  the  221  pupils  in  these  schools  paying 
the  regular  tuition  fee. 

The  smallest  regular  elementary  Japanese  school  in  the  island  is 
that  at  Toen,  which  provides  for  41  pupils.  The  largest  is  the  Tai- 
hoku  City  School,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  about  700  pupils.  The 
Taihoku  school  cares  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary Japanese  schools,  and  is  a  model^  institution.  The  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  and  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  in  addition  to  being  distinctly  ornamental.  Like  all 
schools  erected  by  the  Japanese  authorities  in  the  island,  the  buildings 
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are  so  arranged  that  each  room  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  providing  excellent  lighting  and  ventilating  facilities. 
There  are  ten  class  rooms,  a  large  assembly  room,  a  sewing  room  for 
girls,  a  room  for  scientific  apparatus  aud  natural  history  specimens, 
and  proper  office  accommodations  for  principal  and  teachers.  The 
grounds  are  spacious  enough  to  provide  flower  gardens,  playgrounds, 
and  athletic  fields.  The  site  w^as  well  chosen,  being  the  most  favor- 
able location  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  city.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  Japan  an  elementary  school  of  a  similar  size  as  well  housed 
as  is  this. 

The  teachers  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools  of  Formosa  re- 
ceive much  higher  pay  than  those  in  similar  schools  in  Japan.  The 
average  monthly  salary  of.  the  Japanese  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Formosa  is  $25,  while  that  of  the  teacher  in  Japan  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  amount.  Women  teachers  are  paid  less.  Owing  to  the 
splendid  inducements  in  the  way  of  good  salaries,  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  island  experience  no  difficulty  in  securing  excellent 
material  as  teachers  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools.  In  Japan 
the  salaries  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  depend  very  often  upon 
each  annual  budget  in  a  school  district,  and,  if  the  district  is  poor,  the 
teacher  is  often  obliged  to  suflfer  a  reduction  in  his  allowance.  The 
teacher  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools  in  Formosa  is  not  thus 
inconvenienced.  For  the  most  part,  the  lower  grades  in  these  ele- 
mentary schools  are  taught  by  women,  who  receive  an  average  salary 
of  about  $8  a  month. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  elementary  Japanese  schools 
in  Formosa  is  similar  to  that  for  schools  in  Japan.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  thus,  for  a  large  number  of  chil4ren  are  con- 
stantly returning  to  or  coming  from  Japan,  and  naturally  wish  to 
continue  their  schooling  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  themselves  as 
possible.  Furthermore,  graduates  of  elementary  Japanese  schools  in 
the  island  are  received  in  Japan  on  an  equal  standing  with  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  elementary  schools  there.  As  in  Japan,  the  elementary 
gives  a  primary  course  of  four  years  and  an  intermediate  course  of 
two  years.  In  the  primary  course  morals,  Japanese,  arithmetic,  mu- 
sic, and  physical  culture  are  taught,  with  sewing  lessons  added  for 
girls.  In  the  intermediate  course  Japanese  history  and  geography, 
nataral  science,  and  drawing  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
already  enumerated.  The  text-books  used  are  similar  to  those  in  use 
in' Japan.  These,  however,  are  to  be  supplemented  by  books  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Formosa. 

Children  are  admitted  to  the  elementary  Japanese  schools  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  There  were  3,064  pupils  enrolled  in  these 
schools  during  the  year  1906,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  girls. 
Fourteen   native   Chinese   schools   were,  during  that  year,  giving 
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special  courses  for  Japanese  children,  who  numbered  115  boys  and 
106  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
elementary  Japanese  schools  during  1906  was  2,763.  When  a  school 
is  sufficiently  large  to  permit,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate 
classes. 

One  of  the  particularly  interesting  features  of  the  Japanese  school 
is  the  system  of  class  captains,  who  are  selected,  one  for  each  class, 
on  a  basis  of  scholarship.  When  a  visitor  enters  a  class  room,  the 
class  captain  rises  from  his  seat,  calls  the  class  to  attention,  and  the 
members  in  obedience  to  his  orders  rise  and,,  as  one  person,  salute  the 
visitor.  When  the  class  is  to  be  dismissed,  it  is  done  at  the  orders 
of  its  captain,  who  assembles  them  on  the  school  grounds  in  company 
formation  and,  when  they  are  at  attention,  gives  the  command  "  fall 
out."  Likewise  when  the  school  session  is  called  the  boys  fall  in  under 
their  respective  class  captains  and  march  to  their  class  rooms.  Phys- 
ical culture  in  the  Japanese  school  involves  considerable  military 
drill,  which,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  is  carried  on  out  of 
doors.  The  Japanese  pupil  in  Formosa  demands  more  recreation 
and  play  than  .he  would  were  he  in  a  school  in  Japan,  for  climatic 
conditions  in  the  island  are  conducive  to  fevers  and  epidemics. 
Moreover,  the  pupil  in  Formosa  finds  that  he  can  not  study  so 
effectively  as  he  could  in  Japan,  hence  he  must  have  more  exercise 
and  recreation  to  keep  in  good  physical  condition. 

Another  disadvantage  to  the  Japanese  child  in  Formosa  is  the  in- 
ferior social  conditions  which  surround  him.  The  first  Japanese  to 
come  to  the  island  were  not  from  the  better  classes  and  their  moral 
standards  were  not  high,  hence  the  children  of  the  better  classes  are 
often  thrown  among,  evil  associates.  The  educational  department  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  counteract  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
and,  so  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  the  Japanese 
pupil  is  receiving  excellent  care  from  the  educational  authorities  in 
the  island. 

(h)    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  facilities  furnished  the  Japanese  student  for  secondary  educa- 
tion are  quite  equal,  in  point  of  excellence,  to  those  for  elementary 
training.  After  completing  his  six  years  of  primary  and  interme- 
diate school  training,  the  Japanese  boy  who  would  remain  in  For- 
mosa has  the  choice  of  entering  the  Middle  School  or  the  normal 
department  of  the  Language  School.  For  the  girls  there  is  a  girls' 
high  school. 

The  Middle  School, — A  15-acre  piece  of  ground  has  been  secured 
by  the  Formosan  government  in  proximity  to  Taihoku  City  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  dormitories  for  a  new  middle  school  for 
the  Japanese.    The  completion  of  these  buildings  will  involve  an  ex- 
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penditure  of  $250,000  and  will  give  to  the  ^island  a  middle  school 
*  superior  to  any  in  Japan.  The  cost  of  this  project  will  be  defrayed 
from  the  government  treasury.  The  school  is  at  present  housed  in 
temporary  quarters  in  the  city.  The  students,  who  number- 104,  are 
required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  80  cents  a  month.  The  school  pro- 
vides two  departments,  which  may  be  styled  A  and  B. 

Department  A  makes  English  the  major  subject  and  proposes  to 
train  a  limited  number  of  students  in  English  manners,  custcmis,  and 
ways  of  living,  besides  affording  to  them  an  academic  training. 
Baron  Goto,  late  civil  governor  in  the  island,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  founding  of  this  department,  said  that  it  was  his  purpose  in 
recommending  such  a  course  to  afford  a  means  whereby  Japanese 
boys  may  be  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  English  language,  manners, 
and  customs  as  to  be  able,  at  the  completion  of  their  studies,  to  move 
about  in  foreign  society  with  ease  and  comfort;  in  a  word,  to  produce 
Japanese  genUemen  conversant  with  foreign  customs.  This  course 
is  a  noteworthy  innovation  in  Japanese  methods  of  training  students 
in  a  foreign  language  and  foreign  customs,  there  being  nothing  to 
correspond  with  it  in  Japan,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  private 
institution  in  Tokyo  under  foreign  management.  In  light  of  the 
many  criticisms  which  have  during  the  past  six  months  appeared 
throughout  the  Japanese  press  on  the  superficial  methods  of  foreign- 
language  instruction  in  the  middle  schools  of  Japan,  this  experiment 
in  Formosa  will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  the  closest  attention 
by  Japanese  educationists. 

The  number  of  studehts  in  this  course  to  enter  each  year  is  limited 
to  30,  who  are  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination.  Applicants 
must  be  at  least  11  years  of  age,  must  have  a  training  equal  to  that 
given  in  the  elementary  Japanese  schools,  and  must  be  able  to  defray 
their  living  expenses  in  a  dormitory  provided  in  the  schodl.  These 
expenses,  from  a  Japanese  standpoint,  are  high,  being  at  least  $15  a 
month.  Students  are  required  to  live  and  dress  in  foreign  style. 
The  course  will  extend  over  six  years,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a 
separate  dormitory  for  each  class,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  30 
members.  Each  dormitory  will  be  presided  over  by  the  head  teacher 
of  the  corresponding  class  or  form.  The  first  class  of  30  students 
was  admitted  this  year,  but  dormitory  accommodations  for  them  will 
not  be  in  readiness  until  next  April.  The  course  of  study  includes 
Japanese,  English,  Chinese,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural 
history,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  music,  manual  traming,  and 
gymnastics.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  subject 
is  given  in  Table  8. 
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• 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Subject. 

Division  of  the 
subject.  • 

Hoursper 
week. 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

Hoursper 
week. 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

Hoursper 
week. 

National    patriot- 
ism. 
Jananese 

Requirements  of  the 
nation. 

Reading,      composi- 
tion, conversation, 
and  writing. 

Easy     oonversatlon, 
pronunciation, 
spelling,  and  writ- 
ing. 

Aritnmetic 

1 
4 

9 

4 

1 
1 

1 

Same  as  first  year. 
do 

1 
4 

7 

4 

2 
2 
1 

Same  as  first  year. 
Grammar  added. . 

Same  as  second 
year. 

Arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geom- 
etry. 

Same  as  second 
year. 

West  Asia  and 
Japan. 

Same  as  second 
year. 

1 
4 

Emrlish 

Translation    and 
grammar  added. 

Algebra  added 

Japanese  history. . 

Japan    and    east 

Asia. 
Plants,    animals, 

and  minerals. 

7 

Mathematics 

4 

History 

Historical  tales 

Elements 

2 

Oeograpby 

Natural  history 

2 

do 

2 

Total 

21 

21 

22 

•■•■•••••••■*••*••■*•«•• 

SECOND  TERM    (3   YEARS). 


Fourth  year. 

Fifth  year. 

Sixth  year. 

Subject 

Division  of  the 
subject 

Hoursper 
week. 

Division  of  the 
subject. 

Hours  per 
week. 

Division  of  the 
subject 

Hours  per 
week. 

National    patriot- 
ism. 
Japanese 

Same  as  first  year 

Same  as  third  year . . . 

Translation,    para- 
phrase,    conversa- 
tion,   composition, 
and  grammar. 

Same  as  English 

Algebra  and  geome- 
try. 

Oriental 

1 
3 
5 

5 
4 

2 

1 

2 
2 

Political  science. . . 

Same  as  third  year. 

Same  as  fourth 
year. 

do 

1 
3 
6 

5 
4 

2 
1 

2 
2 

Same  as  fifth  year. 

Same  as  third 

year. 
Same    as   fourth 

year. 

do 

2 
8 

English 

6 

Chinese 

8 

Mathematics 

do 

Trigonometry 

added. 
Cniversal 

4 

History 

Western 

2 

Geography 

World 

Geoloiry 

Phvsical  geogra- 
phy. 

2 

Natural  history 

Physiology 

Chemistry  and 

4 

physics. 

Total 

25 

25 

25 

An  advanced  course  covering  two  years  will  be  provided  for  grad- 
uates. This  latter  course  is  designed  especially  to  fit  young  men  for 
positions  in  the  Government  service,  particularly  the  colonial  service. 
In  speaking  with  Mr.  Hoinjo,  the  principal  of  the  Middle  School, 
the  writer  was  informed  that  the  new  Middle  School  is  to  be  pat- 
terned, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  after  Abbott's  Hall,  England, 
which  he  had  occasion  to  visit  4  year  ago.  The  Middle  School  re- 
tains at  present  two  foreigners  as  teachers  of  English,  one  a  Cana- 
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dian  woman  and  the  pther  an  American,  the  former  of  whom  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  dormitories  to  be  opened  next  April. 

Department  B,  which  is  in  reality  the  Middle  School  proper, 
requires  five  years  for  its  completion,  and  corresponds  to  the  regular 
middle  scliools  in  Japan.  The  students  registered  in  this  department 
do  not  live  in  dormitories.  The  course  of ^  study  includes  morals, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  nat- 
ural history,  physics,  chemistry,  elements  of  law  and  economics, 
drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics.  The  number  of  hours  allotted  to 
each  subject  is  shown  in  Table  9.  An  advanced  course  covering  one 
year  supplements  the  one  just  described.  Military  drill  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  prescribed  work  for  the  students  of  both 
departments  of  the  Middle  School,  and  is  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  former  army  officer. 

Table  9. — Middle  School  study  schedule — Department  B, 


Subject. 


Morals 

Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese. 


English 

History   and    ge- 
ography. 

Mathematics 

Natural  history... 


Drawing  ... 

Music 

Gymnastics. 

Total. 


First  year. 


Division  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


Reading,    grammar. 

composition ,   ana 

writing. 

Elementary 

Japan  


Arithmetic 
Minerals  .. 


Free-hand . 
Singing.... 
Military... 


28 


Second  year. 


Division  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


Same  as  first  year . 

....do 

Asia  and  Australia 
added. 

Algebra  added 

Botany 

Mechanical  added 
Same  as  first  year . 
..  .do 


c8    . 


1 
7 


6 
3 


4 

2 


1 
1 
8 


28 


Third  year. 


Division  of  thesub- 
ject 


Same  as  first  year. 


Grammar  added.. 

Oriental  history 
and  European 
geography. 

Geometry  added.. 

Phvfliology,  z  o  - 
ology,  and  sani- 
tation. 

Free-hand 

Same  as  first  year. 

....do 


1 

7 


7 
8 


5 
2 


1 
1 
8 


80 


Subject 


Morals 

Japanese  and  Chinese .... 

English 

History  and  geograph  y . . . 


Mathematics. 


Natural  history 

Physical  sciences 

Law  and  political  econ- 


omy, 
rin 


Drawing 

Military  drill. 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Division  of  the  subject. 


Advanced  work 

Same  as  third  year . , 
America  and  Africa 


Algebra  and  geometry 

Zoology * 

Chemistry 


Mechanical. 


Hours 
a  week. 


1 
6 
7 
8 


2 
8 


1 
8 


80 


Fifth  year. 


Division  of  the  subject. 


Same  as  fourth  year 

Same  as  third  year 

Universal  history  and  ge- 
ology. 

Geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry. 


Physics 


Hours 
t  week. 


1 
6 
7 
8 


4 
2 


8 
80 


The  officers  of  the  Middle  School  consist  of  1  principal  (Shonin 
rank),  7  teachers  of  Shonin  rank  and  17  of  Hannin  rank,  a  super- 
intendent of  dormitories,  and  a  clerk.    The  foreign  English  teachers 
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receive  $900  and  $1,800,  respectively.  Living  quarters  are  iumished 
to  all  of  the  above  teachers.  The  school  has  not  been  established 
sufficiently  long  to  graduate  many  students,  but  during  the  year  1906 
19  were  graduated. 

The  normal  department — ^There  is  connected  with  the  Language 
School  a  separate  normal  department  for  the  training  of  Japanese 
young  men  as  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Students  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  this  course  must  be  at  least  18  and  not  over  25  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  completed  a  course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Middle  School.  The  course  of  study  extends  over 
one  year  and  includes  the  following  subjects:  Morals,  pedagogy, 
Japanese,  Formosan  Chinese,  history,  geography,  natural  science, 
music,  manual  training,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  physical  culture. 
Manual  training,  agriculture,  and  commerce  occupy  but  a  small  part 
of  the  study  schedule.  This  department  graduates  about  twenty 
students  a  year,  and  since  its  establishment  about  ten  years  ago  it  has 
furnished  145  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  island. 

The  Girls'^  Higher  School. — ^There  are  more  girls  in  attendance  in 
the  elementary  Japanese  schools,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  age,  than  there  are  boys.  Girls  to  be  admitted  to  the  Higher 
School  must  be  not  less  than  12  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  an 
elementary  school  education.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
this  institution  is  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  like  schools  in 
Japan.  The  admirable  feature  of  its  curriculum  is  that  it  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  domestic  sciences.  Graduates  from  this  school 
are  received  in  Japan  on  the  same  status  as  graduates  of  Girls'  Higher 
Schools  there.  There  were  149  girls  enrolled  in  this  school  during 
the  year  1906,  which  was  64  less  than  the  number  of  boys  enrolled 
in  the  Middle  School,  and  125  more  than  the  number  of  native  Chi- 
nese girls  enrolled  in  the  Shirin  Girls'  Higher  School. 

Japanese  students  completing  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  second- 
ary schools  above  enumerated  are  in  a  position  to  ^enter  upon  ad- 
vanced work  in  schools  in  Japan.  The  facilities  which  the  Formosan 
government  offers  to  the  Japanese  youth  for  a  first-class  common- 
school  education  are  indeed  good,  and  when  the  new  middle  school 
is  completed  the  island  will  have  a  high  school  superior  to  any  in 
Japan. 

7.  SCHOOLS  FOR  ABORIGINES. 

The  savage  tribes  in  Formosa  still  occupy  and  control  the  eastern 
(mountainous)  half  of  the  island.  Their  population  is  estimated  at 
108,000.  The  question  of  bringing  this  population  under  control  and 
opening  their  lands  to  exploitation  is  one  which  is  receiving  much 
attention  from  the  administration.  A  military  police  force,  made  up 
of  3,500  Japanese  police,  1,500  Chinese  native  police,  and  6,000  native 
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coolies,  has  succeeded,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
police,  in  establishing  a  guard  line  along  the  savage  frontier.  This 
line  has  been  advanced  from  time  fo  time,  but  recently  it  was  forced 
back  by  a  combined  attack  on  the  part  of  the  savages  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  and  much  territory  regained  to  savage  control. 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  police  have  to  contend  are  many.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  a  dense  jungle  well  adapted 
to  the  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  which  the  savages  indulge  in. 

The  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  belong  to  the  Atayal 
group  of  head-hunter  savages  and  are  the  most  difficult  with  which 
to  deal,  while  the  Amis,  Paiwan,  and  Payuma  groups  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts  are  comparatively  peaceful.  It  is  among  these 
latter  groups  that  the  administration  is  attempting  to  establish 
schools.  Up  to  the  present  twelve  schools  have  been  opened  in  Taito 
prefecture  in  villages  along  the  east  coast  and  three  in  Koshun  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  island.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  same  villages  and  among  the 
same  tribes  as  those  opened  by  Chinese  thirty-five  years  ago.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Chinese  school  in  one  of  the  villages 
in  Koshun,  many  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Paiwan 
group  still  wear  the  queue  and  dress  in  Chinese  style. 

The  regulations  provide  that  no  tuition  fees  shall  be  charged  in 
the  savage  schools.  The  expenses  of  maintenance  are  defrayed  from 
the  prefectural  treasuries.  During  the  year  1906  the  sum  of  $12,000 
was  spent  on  savage  education.  The  course  of  study  extends  over 
four  years,  and  aims  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  the 
Japanese  kanna  (alphabet)  and  perform  the  simple  operations  in 
arithmetic.  Their  course  of  study  naturally  includes  much  conver- 
sational work  in  Japanese.  Music,  manual  training,  and  agriculture 
are  added  as  local  conditions  permit.  The  pupils  are  rewarded  for 
faithful  work  by  prizes  consisting  of  clothing  and  food.  The  teach- 
ers assigned  to  these  schools  number  40,  of  whom  25  are  Japanese,  8 
Chinese  natives,  and  7  savages.  They  are  paid  $272  a  year  for  the 
Japanese,  $44  a  year  for  the  Chinese  native,  and  $35  a  year  for  the 
savage  teachers.  The  Japanese  teacher  in  a  savage  village  is  recog- 
nized by  the  members  of  the  tribe  in  that  place  as  an  important  per- 
sonage. He  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  good  will  of  the  chieftain 
and  headmen,  for  many  instances  are  cited  of  these  chieftains  and 
headmen  calling  upon  the  village  school-teacher  to  act  as  arbiter  in 
their  controversies. 

There  were  996  boys  and  92  girls  enrolled  in  the  fifteen  savage 
schools  during  the  year  1906.  Of  these  pupils,  167  were  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  10  years;  565  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15;  280  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  20;  29  upward  of  20  years,  and  43  of  ages 
unknown.    The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  was  577 
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for  the  boys  and  50  for  the  girls.  The  low  average  daily  attendance 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  these  tribes, 
they  are  obliged  to  utilize  the  services  of  their  children  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  fields  which  they  till.  These  schools  have  thus  far 
graduated  47  boys  and  1  girl.  One  of  the  graduates  subsequently 
entered  the  medical  school  in  Taihoku  City  and  did  very  creditable 
work.  The  other  graduates  are  employed  as  interpreters  and  police 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  live. 

These  tribes  prove  themselves  capable  of  being  affected  by  civiliz- 
ing influences.  The  children  make  good  progress  in  their  studies,  but 
appear  to  be  lacking  in  mathematical  ability.  The  parents  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  have  their  children  learn  to  read  and  write.  Indications 
at  present  seem  to  point  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  educational  work 
among  these  tribes. 

8.   EDUCATION    UNDER    THE    JAPANESE    CONTRASTED    WITH    THAT    UNDER 

THE   DUTCH   AND   CHINESE. 

In  contrasting  education  under  the  Japanese  with  that  under  the 
Dutch  and  that  under  the  Chinese  we  should  measure  each  in  light 
of  its  peculiar  aims  and  accomplishments. 

The  Dutch  aimed  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  savage  tribes  among 
whom  they  settled,  hoping  thereby  to  better  their  trade  relations. 
Their  missionaries  came  to  Formosa  and  found  a  people  (or  peoples) 
savage  and  addicted  to  vile  practices.  As  a  result  of  the  thirty  years' 
labors  of  these  missionaries  the  savage  tribes  were  given  a  written 
language  and  improved  social  customs,  which  were  carried  down 
through  successive  generations,  remnants  of  which  are  to  be  found 
even  to  the  present  day.  Measured  in  the  light  of  their  day  or,  in 
fact,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  mission- 
aries can  not  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  remarkable. 

Education  during  the  Chinese  regime  in  Formosa  naturally  fol- 
lowed the  trend  of  education  in  China  proper.  The  Imperial  exam- 
inations dragged  all  that  flavored  of  educational  effort  through  the 
same  ruts  year  after  year  until  one  administrative  oflScer,  bolder  and 
more  enlightened  than  his  predecessors,  attempted  to  lift  it  upon  a 
higher  plane — that  of  usefulness — only  to  have  his  work  so  well  begim 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  react ipnary  successor.  But  so  far  as  the 
masses  were  concerned  the  private  school  met  their  wants,  which 
fortunately  were  few. 

The  really  interesting  phase  in  educational  effort  under  the  Chinese 
was  that  which  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the 
aborigines.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Chinese  recognized  the  utility  of  the  public  school  in  Formosa  as  a 
means  of  bringing  an  alien  race  under  subjugation.     The  schools 
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established  among  the  tribes  which  had  previously  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  assisted  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  Chinese  cus- 
toms by  these  tribes.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1875  that  the  Chinese 
seriously  attempted  to  subjugate  any  of  the, untamed  savages  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  school.  When,  in  that  year,  special  text- 
books for  the  instruction  of  the  savages  were  adopted,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  Chinese  had  begun  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Three  Character 
Classic  was  doubly  meaningless  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  savage 
child.  But  such  was  not  the  case;  for,  ten  years  later,  when  the 
enlightened  Liu  Ming  Chuan  attempted  to  subjugate  the  tribes  of 
the  headhunter  Atayal  Group  of  savages  by  giving  them  schools,  he 
adhered  to  the  old  custom  and  prescribed  the  Chinese  Classic.  Despite 
the  apparent  crudeness  of  their  methods,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Chinese  had  accomplished,  during  the  years  1875  to  1891,  much  in 
the  way  of  assimilating  the  savage  tribes  throughout  the  island. 

The  fact  that  w-hen  Japan  took  possession  of  Formosa  she  found 
but  the  fragments  of  an  antiquated  Chinese  school  system,  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  had  China  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  island  that  system  would  have  been  perpetuated.  The 
educational  revolution  which  has  swept  over  China  during  the  past 
few  years  could  not  but  have  affected  Formosa. 

When  Japan  annexed  Formosa  she  already  had  the  advantage  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience  in  modern  educational  administration. 
Before  the  island  had  been  pacified  she  set  to  work  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  instruction.  Now  after  twelve  years'  labors  we 
find  5.5  per  cent  of  the  native  Chinese  children  of  school  age  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  or  about  9  per  cent  under  instruction  in  both  public 
and  private  schools.  Statistics  of  education  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
year  1906  show  20  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  and  about  25  per  cent  under  instruction  in  both  public 
and  private  schools. 

Public  instruction  in  Formosa  aims  to  convert  the  native  child  into 
a  loyal  Japanese  subject.  It  attempts,  however,  to  reach  only  that  part 
of  the  native  Chinese  which  is  able  to  contribute  toward  the  financial 
support  of  the  schools.  The  people  are  given  schools  as  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  them.  But  when  a  district  gets  a  school,  it  is  a  splendidly 
constructed,  well-equipped  building,  set  upon  a  site  which  allows  of 
plenty  of  room  for  playgrounds.  The  teachers  provided  for  these 
schools  are  well  trained  and  apparently  devoted  to  their  work.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  years  1900  to,  1907  show  that  the  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  is  gradually  increasing.  (See  Tables  10  and  11,  pages 
63,64.) 

The  facilities  for  the  secondary  education  of  the  native  Chinese  are 
apparently  insufficient.  A  Chinese  parent,  a  man  who  pays  in  taxes 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the  public  ele- 
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mentary  school  in  his  district,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  send  his 
boy  to  it,  said,  "  What's  the  use?  If  I  send  him  to  the  public  school 
he  learns  Japanese,  and  when  he  has  finished  what  use  is  it  to  him  ? 
His  chances  of  entering  a  higher  school  are  very  few."  Those  sec- 
ondary institutions  which  are  provided  are  good,  snd  so  soon  as  they 
are  in  a  position  to  accommodate  much  larger  numbers  than  possible 
under  the  present  conditions,  they  will  assist  greatly  in  the  cause  of 
native  Chinese  education. 

The  public  schools  established  by  the  Japanese  are  doing  infinitely 
•more  for  the  native  Chinese  girl  than  any  Chinese  school  ever  at- 
tempted to  do.  But  the  number  of  native  girls  in  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  still  exceedingly  low. 
The  Chinese  parent  is  only  beginning  to  give  to  his  daughter  the  op- 
portunities which  a  few  years  ago  he  deemed  appropriate  for  his  son 
only. 

The  administration  has  not  neglected  to  furnish  to  the  Japanese 
children  resident  in  the  island  splendid  facilities  for  both  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
children  of  school  age  in  Formosa  are  under  instruction.  The  schools 
and  the  instruction  provided  are,  on  an  average,  better  than  those 
furnished  in  Japan.  As  for  secondary  education,  the  new  middle 
school  will  eclipse  anything  of  a  like  nature  in  the  mother  country, 
and  will  afford  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  splendid  facil- 
ities for  advanced  education. 

As  regards  the  aborigines^  schools  are  being  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  peaceful  tribes  only.  According  to  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, subjugation  must  precede  education.  This  is  perhaps 
the  safest  policy.  The  savage  problem  in  Formosa  is  one  which  pre- 
sents great  difficulties,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  some  years  before 
the  administration  will  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  savage  tribes 
under  control. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  for  education  under  the  Japanese  that  the 
quality  of  the  facilities  furnished  is  excellent.  It  may,  however,  be 
criticised  in  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  reach  the  native  masses.  The 
Emperor's  decree  of  1871  in  regard  to  education  does  apply  to  the 
Japanese  resident  in  the  island,  but  it  can  not  yet  be  said  that  it  is 
intended  to  embrace  the  native  Chinese  population.  To  convert 
3.000,000  Chinese  into  loyal  Japanese  subjects — in  a  word,  to  "  Ja- 
panize  "  them,  is  indeed  an  ambitious  aim.  Formosa's  proximity  to 
China  and  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Chinese  in  the  island 
are  factors  which,  combined  with  the  strong  racial  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  make  one  hesitete  to  express  a  favorable  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  The  Japanese  in  official  positions  in  the  island  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  an  assertion  of  Japan's  ability  to  Japanize* 
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the  natives.  It  is  a  question  which  time  alone  can  answer.  In  the 
meanwhile,  other  nations  will  watch  with  interest  Japan's  labors  in 
that  direction. 

Expenditure  for  education  for  the  year  1906, 

FOR  THE  LANGUAGE  SCHOOL,  INCLUDING  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE   MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  THE 

SCHOOL  FOR  NATIVE  GIRLS,  THE  GIRLS'   HIGHER  SCHOOL,   AND  TEACHERS*   SALARIES 

IN  THE  BANKA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Yen. 

Teachers'  salaries 52, 852. 14 

Traveling  expenses  of  teachers 2,050.75 

Foreign  teachers  (English) 4,821.33 

Students  at  government  expense 30.291.07 

EiXpenses  of  maintenance 10,048.07 

Repairs 3, 509. 95 

Miscellaneous  expenses 6, 963. 30 

Total 110, 626. 61 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS   FOR   JAPANESE. 

Teachers'  salaries 34,492.80 

Traveling  expenses  of  teachers 1,907.93 

Maintenance  expenses 9, 859. 36 

Repairs 4, 305. 15 

Miscellaneous  expenses 7,368.91 

Total ._ ^.    57, 934. 15 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    FOR   CHINESE    NATIVES. 

Teachers'  salaries i 244,  752.38 

Teachers'  traveling  expenses 12,176.06 

Total  a 256, 928. 44 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    FOR   SAVAGES. 

Teachers'  salaries 13, 430. 45 

Traveling  expenses  of  teachers 868.90 

Maintenance  and  repairs 5, 642. 20 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3,404.85 

Total 23, 846. 40 

SUMMARY. 

Language  school 110, 626. 61 

Elementary  schools  for  Japanese 57,934.15 

Public  schools  for  Chinese  natives 1 256, 928. 44 

Public  schools  for  savages j 23, 346. 40 

Grand  total 448,835.60 

Note. — ^The  Jepanese  yen  exchanges  at  the  rate  T  yen  ■—  f 0.498  United  States  gold. 

Of  the  above  items,  the  expenditures  for  the  Language  School, 
which  include,  besides  the  Language  School  proper,  the  Middle 
School,  the  Girls'  Higher  School,  and  the  Shirin  Girls'  School,  are 

•All  other  ezjiienses  are  met  from  the  district  funds  for  the  purpose. 
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met  from  tho  insular  treasury;  the  expenditures  for  the  elementary 
schools  for  Japanese  are  met  from  the  prefectural  treasuries;  those 
for  the  public  schools  for  Chinese  natives  are  met  from  local  taxes 
{for  teachers'  salaries  and  traveling  expenses),  revenues  from  school 
properties,  and  contributions;  those  for  the  public  schools  for  savages 
from  the  prefectural  treasuries.  Tuition  fees  in  all  cases  go  toward 
the  support  of  the  schools  from  which  they  are  collected. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  items  set  forth  under  the  head  of  expend- 
itures for  public  schools  for  Chinese  natives  there  are  included  but 
the  two  items,  "teachers'  salaries"  and  "teachers'  traveling  ex- 
penses." These  items  are  met  from  the  local  prefectural  treasuries, 
while  those  for  the  maintenance,  rejtair,  and  upkeep  of  the  school  are 
defrayed  from  the  local  tax  assessments  and  properties  belonging  to 
the  school. 


Table  JO.— School  alatisHcs  for  the  scar  1!)0G. 
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Table  11. — School  statistics  for  the  years  1900  to  1906,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
190S 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


1,624 
1,712 
1.800 
1,&50 
1,270 
1,259 
1,140 


Teachers. 


Male. 


1.993 
2,208 
2,337 
2,195 
1.861 
1,892 
1,807 


Fe- 
male. 


42 
47 
65 
71 
77 
92 
104 


Total. 


2,035 
2,2a0 
2,402 
2,266 
1,938 
1,984 
1,911 


Pupils  enrolled. 


Boys.     Girls. 


40,060 
46.386 
50,200 
48,662 
45.095 
46,476 
51,394 


1.906 
2,682 
3.221 
3.881 
4,490 
6.444 
6,370 


Total. 


41,916 
49,068 
63, 421 
52.543 
49,585 
51,920 
57,764 


Year. 


• 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 .• 

1906 


Students  entered  during 

Graduates  duri 

year. 

year. 

Boy&. 

Qirla. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

8.478 

1.268 

9.736 

206 

45 

9.040 

1.601 

10,541 

112 

88 

12.497 

2.012 

14,509 

451 

69 

10.199 

2.058 

12,257 

302 

87 

27,133 

2,681 

29.814 

638 

237 

25.686 

3.261 

28,947 

737 

280 

30,549 

• 

3.687 

34,146 

963 

296 

Total. 


258 
150 
520 
389 
875 
967 
1,259 


The  figures  above  include  all  classes  of  schools  entered  in  Table  10, 
but  do  not  include  the  Medical  School,  the  Agricultural  School,  or 
the  Industrial  Sugar  School.    These  are  considered  separately. 
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MISSIONARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  report  upon  education  in  Formosa  wonld  be  Incomplete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  foreign  missionary  societies. 

(a)    THE  SPANISH    MISSION. 

Considering  the  proximity  of  Formosa  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Spain  should  have  sent  her  missionaries  to  the  island  as  early 
as  1620.  From  1626  to  1642  Dominican  friars  carried  on  missionary  work 
among  the  Pepohuans,  or  peaceful  savages  of  the  plains,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelung.  The  field  of  their  labors  embraced  .the  country  lying  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles  from  Kelung.  Churches  were  established  in  ten  different  vil- 
lages, and  during  the  sixteen  years  which  the  mission  operated  in  Formosa 
ten  fathers  and  three  brothers  of  the  Dominican  order  had  come  to  the  island. 
A  school  was  opened  on  Palm  Island,  in  Kelung  Harbor,  about  the  year  1630, 
and  enrolled  at  one  time  as  many  as  400  pupils.  This  school  aimed  to  teach 
the  savages  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  in  romanized  characters, 
with  the  object  in  view  of  preparing  them  for  work  in  the  church.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  the  mission  was  confined  to  this  one  institution. 

During  the  year  1642  the  Dutch  drove  the  Spanish  from  the  island,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1710  that  any  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  returned. 
During  that  year  Father  Manilla  visited  North  Formosa,  and  reported  finding 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pepohuans,  who  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  mission  prior  to  the  year  1642,  who  was  able  to  read  and  write 
the  romanized  native  language.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1850  that 
the  Spanish  mission  was  reestablished  in  Formosa.  By  that  time  all  vestiges 
of  the  labors  of  their  early  missionaries  had  been  entirely  obliterated.  During 
the  year  1850  two  Dominican  fathers  settled  at  Takao,  South  Formosa,  and 
opened  there  a  church  and  school. 

Up  to  the  present  churches  have  been  established  in  20  villages  throughout 
the  island.  Twelve  Dominican  fathers  are  in  charge  of  these  churches.  At 
Cheng  King,  in  the  vicinity  of  Takao,  there  was  established,  in  1894,  a  girls* 
school  and  orphanage,  which  ^as  placed  in  charge  of  a  nun  who  was  sent  from 
Manila  for  that  purpose.  Since  then  two  more  nuns  have  come  from  Manila  to 
assist  at  this  girls'  school.  Chinese  girls  of  poor  parents  or  without  parents 
are  cared  for  in  this  institution.  They  are  trained  as  housewives  and  married 
to  members  of  the  church,  or  as  teachers  for  the  school.  There  aire  at  present 
50  girls  in  the  school.  'About  10  miles  south  of  Taichu  there  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  young  mep  for  positions  in  the  church.  This  institution  has  an 
enrollment  of  28  students,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  two  fathers,  assisted  by 
two  Chinese  teachers.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  five  years.  These 
two  schools  are  the  only  educational  institutiims  at  present  conducted  by  the 
Spanlsb  mission. 
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(6)    THE    ENGLISH    PRESBYTERIAN     MISSION. 

As  for  Protestant  missions,  tbe  English  Presbyterian  Mission  considers  South 
Formosa  its  field  of  labor,  while  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  cares  for 
North  Formosa.  The  English  Presbyterian  Mission  was  established  in  South 
Formosa  during  the  year  18G5.  Its  native  chapels  now  number  about  80. 
Up  to  the  year  1883  all  educational  worlt  in  this  mission  was  confined  to  train- 
ing young  men  for  the  ministry.  During  that  year  Mr.  George  Ede  came  to 
Formosa  to  talce  charge  of  mission  schools.  After  two  years*  training  in  the 
native  Chinese  dialect,  he  opened  a  school  in  Tainan,  which  was  named  the 
Tainan  High  School.  In  1804  a  s[)ecial  building  was  provided  for  the  school. 
It  accommodated  50  pupils.  This  scho!ol  is  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  R.  Johnson,  assisted  by  three  Chinese  and  one  Japanese,  who  give  half 
their  time  to  the  school.  Instruction  is  given  in  Chinese,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  Japanese,  the  latter  subject  being  taught  in  response  to  the 
Formosan  government  regulations  pertaining  to  private  schools  under  foreign 
management.  English  Is  taught  to  those  only  who  pay  a  8i)eclarfee  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  fee  of  $10  a  year.  The  school  has  at  present  an  enrollment 
of  48  resident  male  students.  It  accepts  graduates  of  elementary  schools  pro- 
vided by  the  mission.  These  elementary  schools,  or  "local  congregational 
schools,*'  aim  to  reach  the  children  of  the  local  congregations.  There  are  at 
present  10  of  these  schools.  The  curriculum  provides  a  six-year  course  em- 
bracing the  following  subjects:  Chinese  (reading  of  the  classics),  reading  and 
writing  of  the  romanlzed  Chinese,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  Scriptures. 
Ekick  of  these  schools  has  one  Chinese  teacher,  and  there  are  between  300  and 
400  children  under  instruction. 

The  mission  also  provides  a  girls*  school,  which  was  established  in  1887. 
It  accommodates  HO  resident  students.  At  present  there  are  49  living  at  the 
school.  The  English  women  connected  with  the  mission  have  charge,  assisted 
by  native  women  teachers.  The  curriculum  covers  the  following  subjects: 
Chinese,  reading  and  writing  romanlzed  Formosan  Chinese,  arithmetic,  Japan- 
ese, history,  geography,  Scriptures,  and  domestic  science.  A  Chinese  and  a 
Japanese  teacher  give  a  few  hours  a  week  to  teaching  in  this  school. 

In  addition  to  the  girls*  school  there  Is  a  women's  school,  where  Christian 
women  can  live  for  a  year  or  two  for  the  purix>se  of  receiving  Instruction  in 
reading  the  Scriptures.    There  are  at  present  10  women  living  in  this  institution. 

The  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  mission  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  the  island.  In  1880  the 
first  building  for  tliat  purpose  was  erected.  It  accommodated  13  students 
and  1  tutor.  During  the  year  1903  the  present  building  was  opened.  It 
accommodates  40  students,  but  the  number  in  actual  attendance  averages  about 
25.  This  school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barclay^  who  came 
to  Formosa  in  1874  to  join  the  mission.  Besides  a  Chinese  tutor,  one  Chinese 
and  one  Japanese  teacher  give  half  of  their  time  In  teaching  in  this  institu- 
tion. The  curriculum  includes  the  Bible,  theology,  church  history,  etc.,  and 
arithmetic,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  singing.  The  course  extends  over  four 
years.  For  practical  training  the  students  preach  each  Sunday  at  stations  in 
proximity  to  the  school.  They  are  allowed  $2J25  a  month  esLCh  to  cover  their 
expenses;  married  students  are  allowed  a  trifle  more. 

There  are  connected  with  tbe  mission  three  hospitals,  each  of  which  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  foreign  physician.  These  hospitals  accept  a  certain 
number  of  native  young  men  for  training.  Classes  are  provided  for  theoret- 
ical instruction.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  these  hospitals  are  doing  splendid 
work  as  practicing  physicians  among  the  natives.    Now  that  the  Government 
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authorities  permit  only  the  graduates  of  the  Government  Medical  School  to 
become  practitioners,  there  are  fewer  openings  for  the  students  trained  in  these 
hospitals. 

For  many  years  the  mission  has  been  publishing  a  monthly  paper  in  roman- 
ized  Formosan,  which  circulates  among  the  native  members  of  the  church  and 
undoubtedly  exerts  a  beneficent  educating  influence. 

(e)    THE  CANADIAN   PRESBYTERIAN   MISSION. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  established  itself  in  Tamsui,  North  For- 
mosa, In  1872.  It  has  now,  distributed  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
island,  60  chapels  with  medical  dispensaries  attached.  It  maintains,  at 
Tamsui,  a  school  known  as  Oxford  Ck)llege,  where  native  young  men  are 
trained  as  clergymen.  A  course  of  study  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
Tainan  theological  school  obtains  here.  In  addition  to  the  theological  college, 
the  mission  also  conducts  a  girls*  school  and  a  hospital.  It  is  at  present  prepar- 
ing to  extend  the  scope  of  its  educational  work  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  school  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  city. 


From  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  missionary  societies  in  Formosa 
have  been  responsible  for  teaching  thousands  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage, besides  affording  to  many  a  modem  common  school  education.  The 
British  societies  have,  in  addition  to  their  educational  work,  given  to  the 
natives  free  medical  attendance.  Now  that  the  Japanese  are  establishing 
modem  schools  and  hospitals  throughout  the  island,  it  would  appear  that 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  in  educational  work  would  be  less  pronounced 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  but,  as  the  public  school  is  at  present  designed 
to  reach  only  those  who  are  in  a  i)osition  to  pay  for  its  privileges,  there  is 
still  room  for  the  mission  school. 
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Aborigines,  of  Formosa,  education  of,  21;  schools 
for,  11,  57. 

Academic  department  of  language  school,  time- 
table, 43. 

Administration  of  schools  in  Formosa,  32. 

Agricultural  school  in  Formosa,  41.  46. 

Agriculture,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36; 
in  the  industrial  sugar  school,  49. 

Algebra  taught  in  language  school,  42;  in  middle 
school,  55,  56. 

American  consulate,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  7. 

Arithmetic,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in 
language  school,  41;  in  middle  school,  56;  in  the 
industrial  sugar  school,  49. 

Arnold,  Julean  U.,  1,  5,  7. 

Banka  Public  School,  Formosa,  42. 

Bookkeeping  taught  in  language  school,  43. 

Botany,  taught  in  academic  department  of  lan- 
guage school,  43;  in  middle  school,  56. 

Bulletins,  published  by  Bureau  of  Education,  3. 

Building  and  equipment  of  schools  in  Formosa,  33. 

Bureau  of  Education,  bulletins  published,  3. 

Canadian  Presbyterian  mission,  67. 

Census  returns,  in  Formosa,  31. 

Chemistry,  taught  In  middle  school,  55;  in  the  in- 
dustrial sugar  school,  49. 

Chen  Lao  Wen,  21. 

Children,  enrolled  In  schools,  31;  of  school  age,  in 
Formosa,  31. 

Chinese,  the,  summary  of  their  educational  work, 
26. 

Chinese,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  lan- 
guage school,  41;  in  middle  school,  55,  56. 

Chinese  natives,  private  schools  for,  49;  training 
of,  46. 

Clergy,  native,  proposed  college  for,  13. 

College,  for  training  native  deigy,  13. 

Commerce,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in 
language  school,  42. 

Comparison,  between  education  under  the  Dutch, 
tlw  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  59. 

Condition  of  Formosa,  under  the  Dutch,  9;  under 
the  Chinese,  15;  under  the  Japanese,  28. 

Conquest,  educational,  of  the  Far  East,  7. 

Course  of  study,  in  schools  of  Formosa,  35;  for 
elementary  schools,  52. 

District  schools  in  Formosa,  17. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  9. 

Diavring,  taught  in  language  school,  41;  in  middle 
school,  56 

Dutch,  the,  results  of  their  labors  in  Formosa,  14. 

EdooaUoo,  among  the  tribes  in  Formosa,  23. 


Education,  in  Formosa,  under  the  Dutdi,  9;  under 
the  Chinese,  15;  under  the  Japanese,  28;  of  girls, - 
in  Formosa,  43;  of  the  Chinese,  (a)  object.  16; 
(b)  system  of  control,  17;  district  schools,  17; 
savage,  under  governor  Ming  Chuan,  24;  under 
the  Dutch,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  compared,  59. 

Elementary  schools.  In  Formosa,  31;  for  Japa- 
nese, 51. 

English,  taught  in  middle  school,  55, 56. 

English  Presbyterian  mission,  66. 

Enrollment  in  schools  of  Formosa,  31. 

Establishment,  of  district  schools  in  Formosa,  17; 
of  educational  system,  by  the  Japanese,  29. 

Etiquette,  taught  in  language  school,  41. 

Examinations,  imperial  Chinese,  18. 

Expenditure,  for  education  Ih  Formosa,  in  1906, 
62;  for  schools  for  aborigines,  62;  for  schools  for 
Chinese,  62;  for  schools  for  Japanese,  62;  for  the 
language  school,  62. 

Formosa,  aborigines  of,  11;  education  in,  under 
the  Dutch,  9;  under  the  Chinese,  15;  under  the 
Japanese,  28;  educational  system,  7;  inhabit- 
ants of,  9. 

Geography,  taught  In  language  school,  41;  in 
middle  school,  55, 56;  physical,  taught  in  middle 
school,  55. 

Geology,  taught  in  middle  school,  55. 

Geometry,  taught  in  language  school,  42;  in  mid- 
dle school,  55,  56. 

Girls'  higher  school,  57. 

Girls'  language  school,  43. 

Graduates,  in  Formosan  schools,  in  1906, 63;  from 
Chinese  schools  in  Formosa,  40. 

Grammar,  Japanese,  taught  in  middle  school,  55, 
56. 

Gymnastics,  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  lan- 
guage school,  41;  in  middle  school,  56. 

Higher  schools,  for  girls,  57. 

History,  taught  in  language  school,  41;  in  middle 
school,  55,  56. 

Industrial  Sugar  School,  in  Formosa,  41, 48. 

Inhabitants  of  Formosa,  9. 

Instruction,  religious,  in  Formosa,  12. 

Japan,  status  of  education  in,  28. 

Japanese,  taught  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  the 
industrial  sugar  school,  49;  in  language  school, 
41;  in  middle  school,  56. 

Japanese  customs,  adopted  by  native  pupils,  40. 

Japanese  history,  taught  in  language  school,  43;  in 
middle  school,  55.  56.  . 

Japanese  Red  Cross  Hospital,  in  Formosa,  45. 

Kozinga  and  his  suooesaor,  15. 
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Language  school,  in  Formosa,  41. 

Law,  a  fltudy  in  academic  department  of  language 
school,  43;  taught  in  middle  school,  fi6. 

Lewis,  Robert  E.,  7. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

Liu  Ming  Chuan,  Oovemor,  10. 

Location,  of  schools  in  Formosa,  24. 27. 

Maintenance  of  schooU,  32. 

Management,  of  boiler  and  engine  taught,  49;  of 
sugar  machinery  taught,  40. 

Manual  training,  in  schools  of  Formosa,  36;  in  lan- 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  September  17^  1908, 

Sir:  The  interest  in  industrial  education  which  has  arisen  in  this 
country  has  brought  into  new  prominence  the  whole  system  of  train- 
ing for  trades  by  a  regular  course  of  apprenticeship.  Education  by 
apprenticeship  and  education  by  schools  have  gone  on  for  many 
generations  side  by  side  as  two  entirely  distinct  and  unrelated  forms 
of  education.  The  newer  movements  are  concerned  with  bringing 
these  two  kinds  of  education  together  and  making  of  them  a  new 
kind  of  education  which  shall  train  equally  for  skill  and  for  intelli- 
gence. 

This  new  movement  is  attended  with  obvious  difficulties.  It  is  clear 
that  among  other  things  a  better  knowledge  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  as  it  is  to-day  is  urgently  needed.  With  a  view  to  meeting 
this  need,  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  is  known  everywhere  as  a 
foremost  authority  in  matters  relating  to  trade  education,  has  pre- 
pared at  my  request  an  account  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith.  I  beg  to  reconmiend  that 
it  be  published  as  the  sixth  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  current  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  desired  combination  of  schooling 
and  apprenticeship  must  be  approached  from  many  sides  and  will 
be  accomplished  in  many  ways.  The  treatment  of  apprenticeship 
presented  by  CJolonel  Wright  describes  certain  ways  in  which  this 
combination  may  be  effected,  as  shown  by  recent  experience  in  a  few 
of  our  leading  industries.  It  will  throw  light  also  upon  the  subject 
as  a  whole,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  value  even  in  those  undertakings 
in  which  the  problem  is  approached  by  altogether  different  ways. 
Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

Conmiissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  bulk  of  the  information  or  material  on  which  this  bulletin 
based  is  the  result  of  correspondence  with  parties  throughout  tl 
country  and  of  personal  investigation  of  concerns  employing  tl 
various  types  of  apprenticeship  systems.  This  original  material  ht 
been  supplemented  in  some  degree  by  the  meager  information  alread 
to  be  found  in  publications  and  addresses. 

In  this  work  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  have  receive 

from  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  a  gentleman  fully  acquainted  with  all  tl 

elements  of  industrial  education.    He  has  made  many  personal  invej 

tigations  for  this  publication. 

Carrolx.  D.  Wright. 
Clark  CJoixege, 

Worcester^  Mass.^  July  11^  1908. 
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THE  APPRENTICESfflP  SYSTEM  IN  ITS  RELATION 

TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


A  COMBINATION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 

NEEDED. 

There  are  three  well-known  methods  of  securing  greater  skill  in  our 
industries.  First,  the  apprenticeship  system;  second,  trade  schools; 
third,  industrial  schools.  The  first  means  the  indenturing  of  appren- 
tices in  any  given  trade  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  young 
men  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  trade  involved.  This  system, 
which  is  very  old,  reaching  back  to  ancient  times,  was  developed 
very  largely  in  medieval  times  in  connection  with  the  old  guilds, 
and  under  various  modifications  extends  to  the  present. 

Nearly  all  writers  and  speakers  on  industrial  education  state 
broadly  and  definitely  that  the  system  is  dead.  In  one  sense  this  is 
true.  Yet  the  old  type  of  apprenticeship  is  not  quite  dead,  because  it 
exists  very  largely  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  decadent, 
while  what  may  be  called  the  modem  system,  involving  very  broad 
lines  of  general  instruction,  has  largely  taken  its  place,  and  is  being 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  its  influence  in  general  industrial  edu- 
cation must  be  recognized.  Yet  the  propagandism  for  industrial  edu- 
cation which  now  occupies  the  thought  of  the  public  is  likely  to 
obscure  to  some  extent  the  advantages  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
This  is  quite  natural,  because  that  system,  as  it  occupies  the  public 
mind,  does  not  play  a  very  great  part  in  industrial  training.  This  is 
because  it  is  not  the  subject  of  public  indorsement  through  legisla- 
tion and  other  movements  to  secure  modern  industrial  schools. 

As  intimated,  when  this  system  is  mentioned  one  is  apt  to  think  of 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  factory  or  the  aggregated  system  of  labor  and  the  sub- 
division of  labor ;  yet  credit  must  be  given  to  the  old  system,  even  as 
it  grew  up  during  the  middle  ages,  because  it  really  produced  work- 
men in  various  branches  possessing  the  highest  skill. 

The  old  guild  fostered  the  apprenticeship  system,  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  become  a  member  of  a  guild  who  had  not  passed 
through  all  stages  of  development;  and* while  the  guild  itself  became 
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unjust  and  arbitrary  and  gradually  declined,  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem which  had  furnished  the  skill  lived,  for  the  laws  and  customs 
of  western  Europe  especially  required  that  any  person  desiring  to 
exercise  certain  branches  of  skilled  labor  must  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship. During  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  the  labor  of  the 
apprentice  belonged  to  the  master,  and  he  received  oftentimes  no 
wages  during  the  first  years  of  his  indenture,  and  veiy  meagre  wages 
imtil  he  became  a  journeyman,  w^hen  he  was  expected  to  reimburse 
himself  for  the  years  spent  in  learning  his  trade. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  resulting  in  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machineiT  and  the  subdivision  of  labor,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  From  that  time  to  this  the 
need  of  apprentices  has  not  been  felt  in  such  powerful  degree  as 
it  had  been  previously ;  but  with  the  modern  development  of  industry 
there  comes  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  skilled  workmen  in 
all  branches  of  labor,  and  this  necessity  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  desire  for  industrial  education ;  for  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  is  not  met  by  the  supply.  It  is  this  demand,  the  facts 
concerning  which  are  strong  enough  to  induce  any  State  to  secure  by 
appropriation  and  authorization  public  industrial  education.  The 
schools  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely  until  within  a  very  few 
years  to  cultural  training.  Now  the  demand  comes  that  vocational 
studies  shall  be  introduced,  and  that  separate  industrial  schools  shall 
be  organized  for  the  purj^ose  of  instructmg  young  persons  in  various 
trades. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  did  not  comprehend  this  idea,  nor, 
conversely,  do  the  advocates  of  industrial  education  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  some  adherence  to  or  the 
perpetuation  of  the  virtues  of  the  old  system.  This  old  system,  as 
intimated,  has  largely  become  obsolete.  Its  essence  remains,  but  it 
is  unwarrantable  to  argue  that  the  apprenticeship  system  answers  the 
whole  demand  for  industrial  education.  It  does  not,  but  it  may  do 
so  to  a  large  degree.  It  is  also  thought  needless  to  argue  that  the 
industrial  schools  furnish  everything  in  the  way  of  vocational  equip- 
ment that  can  be  gained  by  a  thorough  apprenticesliip  system.  What 
is  needed  in  regard  to  this  system  is  some  coordination  that  shall 
secure  nearly  all  that  can  be  gained  from  the  apprenticeship  system 
and  much  that  can  be  gained  from  modem  schools  for  trade  and 
industrial  education  generally. 

Herein  lies  the  problem,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  by  educators 
who  ai*e  interested  in  industrial  education  that  the  industrial  school 
per  se  does  not  and  can  not  result  in  turning  out  a  full-fledged  skilled 
mechanic  ready  to  take  up  his  trade. 
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It  is  also  recognized  that  the  apprenticeship  system  on  the  whole, 
especially  as  it  was  conducted  formerly,  possesses  many  features  that 
are  unjust  and  uneconomic,  and  some  features  that  may  be  called 
unmoral.  That  is.  th(a  ethical  side  of  the  apprenticeship  system  of 
the  olden  times  is  ncJw  a  satisfactory  one.  Under  it  the  apprentice 
found  that  he  was  doing  quite  as  good  work  after  a  while  as  the 
journeyman  ahead  of  him,  but  must  be  tied  to  an  apprentice's  wages 
a  term  of  years.  This  was  an  unmoral  situation  in  itself  and  helped 
to  demoralize  the  apprentice.  He  became,  when  he  graduated,  a  man 
who  would  slight  his  work  because  he  had  been  unjustly  treated 
economically.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  many  instances,  and  this 
tended  to  make  a  bad  workman  as  well  as  a  man  given  to  loafing. 

Now,  the  modern  idea  is  to  perfect  him  in  the  theory,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  practice  of  his  trade  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
commensurate  with  efficiency  and  adequate  skill.  If  he  could  serve 
as  an  apprentice  for  such  time  as  might  be  absolutely  required  to  per- 
fect himself  as  a  journeyman,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  that  system  might  be  applauded. 

Employers  therefore  looked  the  field  over  broadly  and  carefully, 
and  those  engaged  in  great  industries  are  recognizing  not  only  the 
difficulties  of  the  old  system,  but  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new, 
while  recognizing  also  the  advantages  of  both.  They  are  therefore 
establishing  their  own  apprenticeship  schools,  where  a  youth  is  not 
only  taught  all  that  he  would  be  taught  in  an  independent  industrial 
institution,  but  where  he  is  given  the  equipment  he  would  have  ac- 
quired under  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  with  the  faults  and  ob- 
jections of  that  system  quite  fully  eliminated. 

The  apprenticeship  system  pure  and  simple  would  not  teach  the 
apprentices,  as  would  the  industrial  school  properly  equipped,  all  the 
science  and  art  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  enlisted.  In  order  to 
become  a  thoroughly  skilled  mechanic  a  young  man  ought  to  under- 
stand not  only  the  science  and  mathematics  of  his  work,  but  something 
of  the  art  itself.  This  knowledge  of  the  art  he  would  gain  as  an 
apprentice  in  one  of  our  great  modern  manufacturing  establishments, 
so  that  he  would  secure  from  his  apprenticeship  system  and  from  the 
industrial  school,  or  from  the  two  combined,  the  very  best  possible 
equipment  that  would  lead  to  the  greatest  efficiency.  This  is  the  need 
of  the  day  and  the  work  that  is  progressing. 

The  propagandism  that  is  being  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  produce  a  unified, 
coordinated  system  of  apprenticeship  work  and  industrial  education 
that  will  give  the  United  States  the  standing  it  needs,  and  which  it 
must  have  to  preserve  its  industrial  supremacy.    The  development  of 
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the  apprenticeship  system,  however,  will  not  take  from  the  influence 
of  other  methods  any  of  their  peculiar  and  important  work." 


DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  SYSTEMS  WHICH   HAVE  DEVELOPED. 

.ThC-tcajde.  school  as  it  is  now  carried  on  is  a  school  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  mysteries  and  technique  of  special  trades.  Thus 
we  have  trade  schools  for  carpenters,  brick  masons,  machinists,  etc. 
These  trade  schools  supplement  the  trade  instruction  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  if  the  pupil  does  not  already  have  them.  He 
is  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  how  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  mathematics  to  the  particular  trade  w^hich  he 
is  studying.  He  may  get  some  other  instruction  which  involves 
practice  in  a  shop  connected  with  the  trade.  Such  schools  flourish 
in  Europe  and  America. 

Trade  unionists  object  to  them  because  they  do  not  and  can  not, 
in  their  estimation,  turn  out  the  full-fledged  artisan,  the  man  ready 
to  go  to  work  on  his  graduation.  They  also  fear  that  the  trade 
school  will  in  many  instances  furnish  recruits  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers,  thus  aiding  in  the  breaking  of  strikes.  Unfortunately  for 
this  attitude,  some  prominent  manufacturers  have  stated  that  this 
would  be  the  result  of  any  extended  system  of  trade-school  instruc- 
tion. It  is  purely  and  simply  an  apprehension,  but  an  apprehension 
has  great  weight  until  the  minds  of  those  holding  it  are  disabused  of 
their  fear. 

Those  who  believe  in  broad  industrial  education  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  trade  school  pure  and  simple  is  inadequate,  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  that  it  often  teaches  a  single  trade,  and 
that  adequate  teaching  of  trades  can  only  be  fostered  in  large  schools 
devoted  to  mechanical  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  trade  school  must  be  recognized,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  modem  means  of  securing  that  skill 
which  is  overwhelmingly  demanded  everywhere,  especially  as  a  means 
of  training  our  own  boys  how  to  work  and  training  them  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

The  best  equipped  public  industrial  schools  have  all  the  machinery 
and  appliances  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  students,  and 
teachers  competent  to  instruct  them  in  the  branches  of  general  edu- 
cation. Probably,  too,  often  in  large  degree,  they  help  to  bridge 
over  that  dangerous  period  in  the  lives  of  young  pei'sons  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship.    This  age  is,  accord- 

«  The  foregoing  Bectlon  has  been  taken,  with  some  alterations,  from  The  Apprenticeship 
System  as  a  Means  of  Promoting  Industrial  Efficiency.  An  address  by  the  writer  before 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Chicago.  IlL.  Jan.  24,  1908. 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States,  from  14  to  16.  Fourteen  is  the 
usual  Unlit  of  the  compulsory  school  age  for  those  who  are  at  work. 
Boys,  and  in  many  instances  girls,  coming  out  of  school  at  that  age 
are  in  a  peculiar  position.  They  are  not  old  enough  to  enter  upon 
specific  trade  education,  either  in  trade  schools  or  industrial  schools, 
nor  are  they  old  enough  to  be  desirable  as  apprentices  under  the 
apprenticeship  system.  They  therefore  take  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance in  the  nonskiUed  vocatipns  and  work  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
are  too  ap£  to  fSTfiain  as  unskilled  workers  throughout  their  lives. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Conmiission  on  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education,  known  as  the  Douglas  Commission,  in  its  ex- 
haustive investigations,  found  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone  there  were  at  least  25,000  children  between  14  and  IG  who  were 
in  this  precarious  condition.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  must  be 
true  throughout  the  country.  Thus  there  are  many,  many  thousands, 
reaching  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  that  are  in  adverse  con- 
ditions and  must  remain  therein,  because  there  is  no  adequate  means 
for  their  entering  upon  well  organized  and  fairly  skilled  trades.  Here 
elementary  industrial  training  in  the  public  school  has  a  large  field 
for  most  useful  activity. 

Th^indutit.rifll  <^^^^^j  so  called,  can  not  be  definitely  differentiated 
fronr"the-trade  school,  yet  it  is  in  fact  distinct.  It  is  not  designed 
to  teach  any  one  trade,  but  groups  of  trades,  plus  rather  advanced 
work  on  academic  lines. 

The  industrial  school  must  be  equipped  with  machinery,  tools, 
and  all  the  appliances  of  the  trades  it  undertakes  to  teach.  It  must 
have  well  organized  class-room  work,  so  that  the  students  can  secure 
all  the  results  of  education  necessary  for  the  practical  working  of 
their  trades.  It  helps  also  to  fill  the  gap  between  14  and  IG  years 
of  age  in  rather  a  better  way  than  does  the  trade  school  pure  and 
simple.  The  industrial  school  or  industrial  education  involves  not 
only  separate  schools  for  the  purpose,  but  industrial  courses  in  the 
common  schools,  the  idea  being  that  by  this  method  boys  and  girls 
will  be  kept  in  high  school  work  longer  in  many  instances  than  they 
would  be  under  the  public  school  system  without  vocational  training. 

It  is  also  asserted  and  thoroughly  proved  that  in  industrial  schools, 
as  distinguished  from  pure  and  simple  trade  schools,  the  academic 
work  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  because  allied  to  industrial  train- 
ing. The  advocates  of  this  system  also  believe  that  it  is  practically 
an  extension  of  the  manual-training  idea  which  spread  over  the 
country  so  rapidly  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  aimed  under  manual 
trffiniT^g^  to  teach  boys  or  girls  any  definite  line  of  work,  but  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  use  of  tools  and  some  of  the  art  of  mechan- 
ical work* 
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The  industrial  school  advances  this  proposition  and  makes  it  a 
practical  means  of  developing  skill  along  specific,  practical,  and 
useful  lines,  and  it  is  this  idea  that  is  holding  the  public  attention  at 
the  present  time.  As  already  intimated,  it  combines  shop  work  with 
academic  work.  Thus  the  graduate  of  an  industrial  school  is  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  the  trade  selected  with  a  degree  of  equipment 
that  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  trade-school  method  alone,  although 
the  two  forms  are  very  closely  connected  and  associated.  Whether 
the  apprenticeship  system  can  under  certain  conditions  and  in  par- 
ticular localities  take  the  place  of  either  of  these  depends  upon  the 
development  of  the  modem  apprenticeship  idea,  as  will  be  shown. 
This  work,  tlierefore,  will  deal  specifically  with  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  its  relation  to  other  systems  of  industrial  training  and 
education,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  this  consideration  there 
will  be  no  efFoii;  made  to  belittle  the  trade  school  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced industrial  school  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  writer  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  industrial  training  and  education,  but  it  has 
seemed  to  him  that  the  time  has  come  to  consider  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  relation  to  these  other  methods  as  one  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
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The  old  legal  indentures  of  1840  and  before  in  England  and 
America  have  very  generally  passed  away  in  this  country.  In  1864, 
at  a  convention  of  employing  printers,  the  apprenticeship  system  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  in  disuse  for  twenty  years;  some  insisted  that 
it  was  entirely  gone,  and  all  writers  and  speakers  of  that  period  made 
similar  statements.  Excepting  the  case  of  isolated  employers  who 
used  it  for  dishone^st  purposes  in  the  acquiring  of  boy  labor  under 
conditions  of  practical  contract  slaverj',  it  may  be  said  that  the 
English  legal  indenture  system  had  at  that  time  quite  disappeared. 
So  at  that  time  also  the  apprenticeship  system  of  America  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  Individual  trades  or  individual  employers  attempted 
to  meet  the  situation  in  varying  ways  as  best  subserved  their  private 
interests,  but  of  established,  permanent,  and  general  apprentice  sys- 
tems it  is  quite  true  that  they  were  nearly  gone,  certainly  obsolescent. 

All  parties  then  agreed  as  to  the  evils  of  the  situation.  Employers 
and  employees  alike  bewailed  the  general  decline  of  mechanical  skill 
and  the  flooding  of  skilled  trades  with  half-skilled  labor.  The  em- 
ployees insisted,  and  with  bitter  voice,  against  the  competition  of  half- 
skilled,  cheap  labor,  which  was  reducing  wages.  The  labor  papers 
discussed  the  low  standard  of  mechanical  skill,  the  advantages  of  the 
European  form  of  apprenticesoip,  and  the  danger  to  the  American 
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industrial  world  of  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  American  workman- 
ship in  the  face  of  the  maintained  quality  of  European  workmanship. 
These  conditions  were  intimately  connected  with  the  transition  in 
various  trades  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  division 
of  American  labor.  So  the  period  of  the  sixties  found  the  country 
with  the  old  American  system  either  in  disuse  or  seriously  depreciated, 
while  the  modern  system  was  yet  unborn.  But  it  is  in  the  struggles 
of  the  sixties  that  there  is  to  be  found  something  of  the  origin  of  the 
modern  system. 

It  was  found  in  the  hide  and  leather  trade  that  there  was  one  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  which 
needed  to  be  considered,  debated,  and  studied  over  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  subject  pertaining  to  domestic  wealth  creation,  and 
that  was  the  apprentice  system.  The  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Boston, 
January  29,  1867,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  that  time  when  it  ventured 
the  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  single  tradesman  or  master  mechanic 
in  Europe  who  would  employ  a  journeyman  at  the  age  of  21  who  had 
been  allowed  to  stride  through  his  apprenticeship  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  perhaps 
three  or  four  masters. 

The  employing  printers  came  quite  near  to  the  desires  of  the  labor 
unions,  and  they  felt  (1)  that  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  printing 
skill  must  be  stopped;  (2)  that  under  such  excessive  competition  as 
existed  it  could  only  be  stopped  by  a  legal  system  of  apprenticeship 
which  would  prevent  the  competition  of  partly  trained  workmen  with 
the  journeymen,  and  compel  thorough  training  of  apprentices.  They 
favored  quite  generally  a  five-year  apprenticeship. 

Employers  in  other  trades  took  a  different  position,  opposing  rather 
than  favoring  a  binding  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  favoring 
rather  than  opposing  the  introduction  of  partially  skilled  labor  into 
the  various  trades.  By  "  partially  skilled  "  they  meant  labor  skilled 
in  a  single  part  of  a  trade,  i.  e.,  a  division  of  labor  system.  They  felt 
that  this  kind  of  labor  took  less  time  to  train  and  could  in  many 
instances  take  the  form  of  boys,  and  was  much  cheaper  than  journey- 
man labor. 

The  employing  plasterers,  iron  founders,  glass  manufacturers, 
leather  manufacturers,  and  others  contended  for  unlimited  appren- 
ticeship. The  printers  and  the  Illinois  Central  RaiIroa3^1Bcials,  wlio 
were  most  favorable  at  that  time  to  regular  apprenticeship,  made  no 
specifications  as  to  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  em- 
ployers  were  profiting  by  the  cheap  labor  incident  to  wage  competi- 
tion in  the  skilled  trades  through  a  flooding  of  those  trades  by  men 
and  boys  who  had  picked  up  a  single  line  of  the  trade,  and  so  they 
opposed  any  established  system  of  apprenticeship  which  compelled 
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them  to  thoroughly  teach  the  boys  and  limited  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices. 

The  position  of  the  laborers  upon  the  question  of  apprenticeship 
was  such  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  divide  the  whole  matter  into 
two  parts,  (1)  the  general  labor  attitude  with  regard  to  apprentice- 
ship, and  (2)  the  position  of  certain  trades  with  regard  to  appren- 
ticeship. 

In  regard  to  the  general  labor  attitude,  there  were  four  main  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  laborers  of  the  sixty  period  seemed  almost 
imanimous,  and  these  were:  (a)  The  limitation  of  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship, in  almost  every  case,  to  not  less  than  five  years.  The 
strength  of  this  five-year  movement  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
in  at  least  four  States  they  attempted  to  make  a  legal  limit  of  five 
years,  {b)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  unani- 
mous feeling  among  mechanics  was  that  the  cause  of  low  wages, 
lack  of  work,  and  powerlessness  of  workers  to  withstand  oppression 
by  employers  was  due  to  an  excessive  number  of  workers  in  the  vari- 
ous skilled  trades,  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  getting  in- 
creasingly darker  because  of  the  continual  pouring  in  of  more  boys, 
(c)  The  compelling  of  the  employer  to  teach  the  whole  trade  to  the 
apprentice.  The  workers  continually  complained,  and  the  employing 
printers  at  least  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  period  a  boy  no  longer  knew  his  trade, 
but  had  Been  specialized  upon  some  one  part  of  it.  (d)  That  a  legal 
system  of  indenturing,  very  similar  to  the  decadent  system  but  puri- 
fied of  its  abuses  and  adapted  somewhat  to  modern  conditions,  was 
the  only  remedy  for  the  situation.  In  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  efforts  were  made  toward  apprentice 
laws,  and  in  Massachusetts  a  law  was  actually  passed.  The  laws 
urged  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  were  prac- 
tically, if  not  quite,  identical,  the  Pennsylvania  agitation  of  1864 
being  the  first,  Massachusetts  following  in  1865,  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois in  1869.  The  law  of  Illinois  differed  from  the  others  in  allowing 
a  three  to  five  year  instead  of  a  five-year  period,  and  in  requiring  the 
consent  of  any  minor  over  15  years  of  age  to  his  indenture. 

The  petitions  which  were  presented  to  legislators  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  demanded,  (1)  that  the  apprentice  should  be  legally 
bound  for  five  years;  (2)  that  the  master  should  be  compelled  to  teach 
him  the  entire  trade  and  provide  necessary  schooling;  (3)  that  the 
master  sliould  be  responsible  for  his  moral  training;  (4)  that  the 
nimiber  of  apprentices  should  be  limited. 

The  labor  papers  of  the  time  had  much  to  say  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  Chicago  Workingmen's  Advocate,  Fincher's  Trade  R<?- 
view,  and  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  perhaps  three  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative labor  papers  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  were  thoroughly 
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in  favor  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  established  by  law,  rigidly 
controlling  master  as  well  as  boy,  and  strictly  limiting  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  accord  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  trade  and  at  a  num- 
ber that  would  enable  the  maintaining  of  a  good  scale  of  wages. 

The  position  of  individual  trades  at  the  time  is  interesting.  The 
hatters  and  granite  cutters  found  the  conditions  in  those  trades  were 
the  same  as  in  others,  and  the  general  attitude  to  the  apprentice 
question  was  the  same.  The  National  Railroad  Engineers  were  not 
working  for  an  apprenticeship  system  of  the  nature  of  that  demanded 
by  the  other  trades,  but  they  demanded  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  State  board  to  oversee  the  training  of  and  to  examine 
engineers.  The  machinists,  blacksmiths,  stove  molders,  shoemakers, 
cigar  makers,  printers,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone  cutters  all 
stood  for  a  definite  time  limit,  for  the  limitation  upon  one  basis  or 
another  of  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  the  prevention  of  com- 
petition between  journeymen  and  boy  helpers.  The  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  and  stove  molders  favored  a  law  upon  the  subject,  and 
so  far  as  ascertained  all  the  above-named  organizations  backed  the 
petitions  in  various  States  for  laws  regulating  apprentice's.*' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  very  brief  summary  that  in  the 
period  from  1860  to  perhaps  1872  the  seeds  of  the  modern  appren- 
ticeship system  were  planted.  That  system  has  been  of  slow  growth 
comparatively,  and  yet  its  growth  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
form  of  apprenticeship,  clearly  marking  the  present  aspect  of  it  in 
all  its  elements  from  the  old  system  which  prevailed  for  so  many 
hundred  years. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  225,000  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible,  without  taking  a  census  of 
the  whole  number,  to  ascertain  how  many  have  adopted  any  form 
of  apprenticeship,  but  from  all  that  can  be  learned  there  must  bo 
many,  many  thousands.  It  would  be  well  if  at  the  next  (13th)  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  there  could  be  introduced  into  the  manufac- 
turers' schedule  one  or  two  simple  questions  that  would  bring  out 
facts  as  to  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  census  need  not  go  into  details,  but  an  inquiry  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  system  would  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  any 
other  instrumentality,  the  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  methods, 
character,  and  elements  of  the  system  as  it  now  prevails.    Undoubt- 

*Tliis  information  as  to  the  attitude  toward  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  sixties  was 
prepared  hy  Mr.  Lescohler  for  the  Boreaa  of  Economic  Research. 
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edly  such  an  inquiry  would  show  that  while  the  old  system,  which  is 
now  objected  to,  exists  in  large  degree,  it  is  very  quietly  but  quite 
rapidly  giving  way  to  what  may  be  known  as  the  modern  system  of 
apprenticeship.  There  are  a  few  facts,  however,  which  entirely 
disabuse  the  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  apprenticeship  system  as 
such  is  dead.     These  facts  are  quite  meager,  but  they  are  indicative. 

The  report  of  the  apprenticeship  committee  of  the  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders'* Association  throws  some  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. This  report,  printed  in  the  American  Machinist  of  November 
22,  1906,  states  that  in  order  .to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
apprenticeship  systems  now  in  use  throughout  the  United  States  the 
committee  addressed  100  representative  concerns  throughout  the 
country.  Fifty-nine  of  these  letters  were  addressed  to  machine  tool 
builders,  and  41  to  other  manufacturing  concerns,  such  as  electrical 
manufacturers,  engine  builders,  automobile  manufacturers,  etc.,  who 
represented  what  the  committee  termed  the  "  allied  trades." 

Replies  were  received  from  51  machine-tool  builders  and  from  26 
concerns  engaged  in  other  lines.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  concerns 
replying  who  had  apprentices  under  the  indenture  system  were  ma- 
chine-tool builders,  and  18  per  cent  were  from  allied  trades.  The 
replies  from  various  sections  of  the  country  showed  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  concerns  employing  apprentices  were  located  in  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the  Central  Western  States, 
and  the  majority  of  them  enter  into  formal  agreements  to  properly 
instruct  the  apprentices  during  a  stated  period  of  service. 

In  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  there  is  a  very  excellent  part  devoted  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  From  replies  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  employers 
and  officers  of  trade  unions  asking  if  there  were  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship in  the  trade  represented  it  was  found  that  out  of  58  employ- 
ers engaged  in  different  industries  31  had  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship and  27  had  no  such  system,  while  from  104  officers  of  trade 
unions  55  represented  trades  in  which  the  system  was  applied  and 
44  trades  where  it  was  not  applied.  These  trades  represented  boots 
and  shoes,  carriage  and  wagon  builders,  clocks,  watches,  clothing, 
cotton  goods,  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances,  food  preparations, 
furniture,  hosiery  and  Imit  goods,  jewelry,  machinery,  metals  and 
metallic  goods,  paper,  printing,  railroad  construction,  rubber  goods, 
scientific  instruments,  shipbuilding,  and  other  trades. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1907,  sent  a  letter  to  400  manufacturers  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  making  certain  inquiries  relative  to  the  apprenticeship 
system,  and  received  replies  from  124,  including  nearly  all  the  large 
concerns  among  the  400  addressed.  Of  the  124  who  answered  44 
had  no  apprenticeship  system  and  were  not  especially  interested  in 
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it;  24  had  no  system,  but  were  interested.  The  superintendents  of 
these  24  stated  that  they  had  no  apprenticeship  system  because  they 
had  very  few  men  employed,  but  they  hoped,  as  soon  as  their  facil- 
ities increased  and  their  work  expanded,  to  establish  such  a  system, 
at  least  to  a  limited  extent.  Fifty-six  companies  answered  that  they 
had  apprenticeship  systems  more  or  less  complete,  but  most  of  them 
gave  the  apprentices  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  particular  trades  engaged  in 
with  fair  success. 

The  results  of  an  inquiry  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Russell,  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  as  to  how  far  the  large  railroads,  have  adopted 
apprenticeship  systems,  are  given  on  p.  43. 

The  present  investigation,  undertaken  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject,  the  great  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  coun- 
try, and  other  conditions,  took  into  account  the  actual  extent  to 
which  the  apprenticeship  system  is  applied,  and  information  was 
received  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  that  the  system  was 
in  vogue.  The  descriptions  of  the  system  show  that  it  varies  as  local 
conditions  vary  and  as  conditions  accompanying  industry  vary.  The 
object  of  the  investigation  was  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  manufacturing  concerns  adopting  some  form  of  apprenticeship 
system  as  to  determine  the  kind  of  system,  which  is  prevailing,  with 
the  point  always  in  view  of  the  relation  of  such  system  tg  industrial 
education,  broadly  speaking;  but  incidentally  the  investigation  has 
developed  the  fact  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  that  it  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  not 
only  that,  but  that  law  protects  to  some  extent  the  employment  of 
apprentices,  although  in  many  instances,  of  course,  such  laws  are 
practically  dead  letters.  But  the  conclusion  that  the  system  does  pre- 
vail in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  under  varied  conditions,  and  to  an 
extent  that  has  not  been  realized,  is  thoroughly  warranted. 

Not  only  here  in  the  United  States  is  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
process  of  being  resuscitated  along  expansive  lines,  in  order  to  meet 
modern  conditions  of  production  in  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, but  many  countries  in  Europe  have  for  some  years  been  per- 
fecting this  process,  coordinating  the  apprenticeship  system  with 
general  trade  and  industrial  instruction. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria,  while  perfecting  her  system  of  industrial  schools,  has  not 
abandoned  the  apprenticeship  system  as  a  valuable  means  for  impart- 
ing trade  training.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
perfect  this  system,  and  this  effort  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  phases  of  the  modem  movement  for  the 
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making  or  developing  of  skilled  workmen.  It  has  been  shown  in 
that  country  that  the  chief  means  by  which  the  apprenticeship 
system  ctui  be  preserved  and  brought  into  harmony  with  existing 
industrial  conditions  is  through  the  formation  of  trade  associations 
after  the  models  of  the  old  guilds. 

These  guilds,  for  many  years  declining  in  importance,  had,  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  industrial  code  of  1859,  reached 
the  last  stages  of  decay.  This  code,  as  one  of  its  main  purposes, 
attempted  to  restrict  the  power  of  these  associations.  But  it  made 
it  obligatory  upon  employers  to  maintain  their  relations,  or  to 
restore  them  -when  they  had  been  discontinued.  Further  efforts 
to  reorganize  the  guilds,  so  as  to  bring  them  more  in  harmony  with 
the  change  in  industrial  conditions,  were  made  in  the  laws  of  1883 
and  February  1897.  The  first  of  these  laws  is  of  special  impor- 
tance. It  established  the  guilds  upon  a  new  basis,  which  exists  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  law  of  1897  introduced  but  slight  modifications. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  law  of  1883  was  that  whereby 
the  fundamental  difference  between  conditions  in  the  large  indus- 
trial establishments  or  factories  and  those  in  the  handicraft  trades 
was  recognized.  The  functions  of  these  guilds  show  to  how  large  an 
extent  they  are  bodies  t-o  look  after  the  training  of  apprentices. 
Their  duties  are,  (1)  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  between 
employers  and  their  employees,  especially  in  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  the  provision  of  guild  shelters  or  lodges,  and 
the  securing  of  employment  for  persons  out  of  work;  (2)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  satisfactory  apprenticeship  system  by  the  preparation  of 
regulations  regarding  the  technical  and  moral  instruction  of  appren- 
tices, the  length  of  their  terms  of  service,  their  examinations,  etc., 
and  watch  over  the  compliance  with  these  regulations;  also  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  required  for  the  keeping  of  apprentices,  and 
the  number  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other 
employees;  (3)  to  create  arbitration  committees  for  the  adjustment 
of  disputes  between  members  of  the  guilds  and  their  employers  aris- 
ing out  of  their  relations;  (4)  to  further  the  establishment  of,  and 
themselves  to  establish  and  maintain  trade  schools;  (5)  to  care  for 
sick  employees  through  the  creation  of  new  or  the  support  of  exist- 
ing sick  fimds;  (6)  to  care  for  sick  apprentices;  and  (7)  to  make  an 
annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  guild  which  may  be  of  use  in  the 
preparation  of  trade  statistics. 

They  have  other  duties  of  a  general  character.  The  employer, 
under  a  contract  made  in  accordance  with  the  code,  must  interest 
himself  in  the  industrial  education  of  the  apprentice  and  must  not 
deprive  him  of  the  time  and  opportunity  necessary  for  this  purpose 
by  using  him  for  other  purposes.    The  employer  or  his  represents- 
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live  inust  look  after  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  minor  ap- 
prentices both  inside  and  outside  the  workshop.  He  must  see  that  the 
apprentices  are  not  required  to  perform  work,  such  as  transporting 
burdens,  etc.,  which  is  beyond  their  physical  strength.  He  is  fur- 
ther required  to  allow  apprentices  who  have  not  yet  been  absolved 
from  the  obligation  to  attend  an  industrial  continuation  school  the 
necessaiy  time  for  attendance  at  the  existing  general  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools,  as  well  as  the  trade  continuation  schools,  and  also 
to  see  that  they  do  attend  such  schools. 

These  provisions  are  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  They  set  forth 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  most  of  the  handicraft  trades  are 
learned  at  the  present  time. 

In  Belgium  there  are  several  apprentice  shops  for  girls.  They  are 
perhaps  the  least  important  of  all  the  classes  of  institutions  for  girls, 
but  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  to  general  industrial  education. 

An  apprenticeship  workshop  for  girls  was  created  at  Jemelle  in 
1877  through  the  joint  action  of  the  commune,  the  j)rovince,  and  the 
State.  In  1890  a  housekeeping  school  was  annexed  to  it.  In  this 
school  are  taught  hand  and  machine  sewing,  garment  making,  knit- 
ting, the  washing,  mending,  and  ironing  of  linen  goods,  culinary 
operations,  and  all  the  accessory  work  which  must  be  done  by  a  good 
housekeeper  or  working  woman  in  this  country. 

In  1873  the  communal  council  of  ficaussines-d'Enghien,  upon  the 
solicitation  of  the  master  quarrymen,  decided  to  open  a  shop  in  which 
young  boys  could  receive  instruction  in  the  trade  of  stonecutting. 
This  action  was  taken  because  there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  workmen 
capable  of  doing  other  than  the  most  ordinary  work  of  stonecutting. 
The  apprentices  in  this  shop  worked  on  stone  brought  in  by  the 
various  master  quarrymen  who  adhered  to  the  shop  idea.  There  were 
some  grave  defects  in  this  institution,  as,  for  instance,  the  great  diiB- 
culty  found  in  securing  continuous  work  for  the  apprentices,  which 
caused  a  change  of  system.  Until  1890  there  was  but  one  shop  of  this 
kind.  In  that  year,  however,  a  thorough  reorganization  was  effected 
and  the  multiple  shop  system  was  adopted.  Shops  belonging  to 
employers  were  established  in  the  quarries  and  the  time  formerly 
lost  in  transporting  the  stone  was  thus  saved.  The  apprentices  were 
brought  into  immediate  touch  with  quarrying  and  cutting  operations 
of  all  kinds.  The  w^ork  executed  by  the  boys  is  paid  for  according 
to  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  quarry. 

The  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  apprentices  to  a  higher  perfection 
of  skill  rather  than  to  exploit  them  in  their  labor. 
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GERMANY. 

111  Germany  there  have  been  considerable  development  and  super- 
vision of  the  apprenticeship  system,  but  to  understand  this  there  must 
be  some  knowledge  of  the  great  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  for 
J  the  preservation  of  that  system  in  those  trades  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Germany,  as  in  no  other 
country,  the  people  have  been  unwilling  to  break  with  the  past. 

Nowhere  else,  with  i)erhaps  the  exception  of  Austria,  has  the  contest 
between  the  two  systems,  namely,  that  of  handicraft,  or  production 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  that  of  the  factory,  or  production  upon  a  large 
scale,  been  more  bitterly  fought.  The  attempt  to  preserve  the  handi- 
craftsman and  the  small  trades  is  one  of  the  features  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  Germanv  during  recent  vears.  It  has  had  as  its  result  the 
formulation  of  two  distinct  industrial  svstems — the  handicraft  and 
the  factory — ^and  the  enactment  of  labor  codes  for  each.  The  legis- 
lation regarding  the  factory  trades  follows  in  all  essential  particulars 
that  of  other  industrial  countries.  The  legislation  regarding  the 
handicraft  trades  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  closely  followed  only  by  the  Austrian  system,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  which  is  the  restoration  to  power  and  influence  of  the 
old  guilds,  and  through  them  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  with  all 
the  features  of  training  of  boys  by  masters  for  whom  they  are  work- 
ing. The  history  of  this  legislation  in  relation  to  apprenticeship,  the 
guilds,  and  the  handicrafts  generally  may  be  very  briefly  summarized. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  the  main  purpose 
of  the  industrial  legislation  of  Germany  was  the  freeing  of  industry 
from  the  many  restrictions  that  had  been  imposed  upon  it  in  the  past. 
In  1845  this  legislation  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  a  general 
labor  code.  In  removing  many  restrictions,  however,  the  effort  was 
made  to  maintain  the  old  guilds.  The  i-eason  for  this  action  was 
chiefly  the  desire  to  preserve  the  apprenticeship  system.  It  was 
thought  that  the  education  of  apprentices  was  a  matter  that  should 
not  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  purely  private  contract.  At  the  sjime 
time  the  Government  w^as  not  ready  to  introduce  a  system  for  the 
official  examination  and  regulation  of  apprentices.  The  law  there- 
fore defined  anew  the  duties  and  rights  of  guilds,  and  assigned  to 
them  the  care  of  the  interests  of  their  trades,  the  regulation  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  relief  funds 
for  their  members. 

Though  many  years  of  agitation  accompanied  the  movement  in 
Germany,  the  agitation  was  not  productive  of  any  results  until  1881. 
While  failing  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  guilds,  the 
law  of  July  of  that  year  gave  voluntary  guilds  a  privileged  position. 
It  made  them  organizations  of  employers  and  journeymen  cariying 
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on  a  trade  on  their  own  account,  with  an  authority  of  their  own,  and 
power  to  enact  certain  regulations,  especially  as  regards  apprentice-^ 
ship,  which  should  have  all  the  force  of  law,  even  in  respect  to  jout-^ 
neymen  not  affiliated  with  the  guilds.  Finally,  after  a  long  aeries  of 
laws,  the  efforts  culminated  in  the  very  important  law  of  July  26, 
1897,  in  which  were  consolidated  all  the  legal  provisions  regarding 
guilds,  journeymen,  and  apprentices. 

The  constitutions  of  nearly  all  guilds  provide  that  the  members 
of  the  guild  obligate  themselves  to  require  of  their  apprentices  at- 
tendance upon  a  trade  school  recognized  by  the  guild,  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  arrive  promptly  at  the  school  and  to  apply  themselves 
with  sustained  zeal.    As  regards  the  instruction  given,  everything 
is  subordinated  to  making  it  as  practical  as  possible.    The  courses 
are  in  no  sense  those  of  institutions  preparing  for  secondary  tech- 
nical schools.    Their  purpose  is  solely  that  of  making  the  students 
more  efficient  workme^  in  the  trades  in  which  they  are  at  the  time  ,] 
apprenticed.     These  schools  are  thus  Jtrade  schools  in  the  fullest>^ 
sense  of  the  word,  and  accordingly  show  the  alliance  between  the     • 
apprenticeship  system  and  the  broader  industrial  education. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  provision  for  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  The  regulations  are  quite  minute  but  very 
comprehensive.  Their  aim  is  to  elevate  apprenticeship  and  develop 
the  professional  value  of  workmen  in  the  various  arts  and  trades,  etc. 
Among  other  things  apprentices  must  be  givepL  instruction ;  the  em- 
ployer either  himself  instructs  or  causes  the  apprentice  to  be  otherwise 
instructed  in  a  gradual  and  complete  way  in  the  profession,  art, 
trade,  or  branch  of  trade  which  is  the  object  of  the  apprenticeship 
contract;  for  each  apprentice  must  be  allowed  during  the  work 
period  such  time  as  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties  and  the  scholastic  instruction  required  by  law. 

The  laws  of  the  different  cantons  provide  for  the  supervision  of 
apprentices,  their  examination,  penalties  for  breach  of  contract,  duties 
of  the  master,  duties  of  the  apprentice,  civil  duties,  etc. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  resuscitation  of  the 
apprenticeship  system.  Evidence  of  this  is  observable  in  the  appren- 
ticeship school  of  the  Industrial  Society  at  Nantes.  Practical  work 
in  this  school  is  all  done  in  the  shops  where  the  apprentices  are  em- 
ployed, while  the  studies  are  both  technical  and  general.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are.  free-hand,  linear,  and  ornamental  drawing,  French 
language,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry^  book- 
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keeping,  physics  and  chemistry,  ami  mechanics.  The  society  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  several  hundred  vohmies  relating  to  industrial  and 
economic  subjects,  apparatus  for  physical  and  chemical  demonstra- 
tions, and  a  collection  of  designs  and  models  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
This  school  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the  State,  from  the 
department  in  which  located,  from  the  city,  from  the  chaml^r  of 
commerce,  from  trade  unions,  and  from  various  individuals. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  school  for  cabinetmaking  maintained  by  the 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Apprentices,  in  which  the  modern 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  clearly 
marked.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  give  the  apprentices  a  the- 
oretical training  which  they  do  not  obtain  in  the  shops,  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  industry  by  creating  through  manual  competitions  a 
rivalry  among  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  and  also  to  stimu- 
late designers  through  competitions  to  the  development  of  new  ideas 
in  decoration,  etc.  The  coui*ses  are  open  for  ten  months  each  year,  the 
programme  of  theoretical  work  comprising  drawing  from  relief, 
technical  drawing,  elementary  geometry,  descriptive  and  applied 
geometry,  perspective,  and  modeling. 

HUNGARY. 

In  Hungary  industrial  education  is  organized  in  a  complete  sys- 
tem, all  the  parts  of  which  are  organically  connected.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  uniform,  though  it  makes  allowance  for  local  conditions  and 
needs.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — apprentice  schools  and  technical 
schools  proper.  The  former  are  under  the  control  of. the  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce, this  department  having  a  special  bureau  for  industrial  educa- 
tion. Teachers  of  apprentice  schools  are  usually  teachers  of  common 
elementary  and  high  schools,  who  teach  in  these  evening  and  holiday 
schools  for  a  small  additional  salary.  The  complete  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  consists  of  (1)  apprentice  schools;  (2)  journeymen's 
schools;  (3)  trade  schools;  (4)  industrial  technical  schools;  (5) 
higher  industrial  schools ;  (6)  women's  industrial  schools ;  (7)  indus- 
trial drawing  schools,  or  schools  of  design;  (8)  one  public  lower  in- 
dustrial school;  (9)  schools  of  general  culture,  in  which  some  indus- 
trial branches  are  taught;  (10)  industrial  museums. 

From  this  classification  it  is  seen  that  the  lowest  step  of  the  system 
is  the  apprentice  school,  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion. The  branches  of  instruction  are  (1)  the  mother  tongue;  (2) 
geography,  history,  and  nature  study;  (3)  penmanship;  (4)  arith- 
metic and  bookkeeping;  (5)  drawing  and  sketching.  Thus  the  Hun- 
garian schools  are  in  dii'ect  line  with  modem  efforts  to  secure  general 
industrial  education. 
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III  England  there  has  Ixjen  no  such  development  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  as  is  found  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  countries  to 
which  reference  has  Iwen  made.  In  these  countries  many  more  exam- 
ples might  l)c  cited,  but  the  al>ove  seem  sufficient  to  indicate  the  course 
of  events.  It  will  l)e  seen,  when  descriptions  and  tyi^es  of  appren- 
ticeship systems  existing  in  this  country  are  given,  that  we  are  quite 
up  in  line  with  the  foremost  endeavors  of  educators  elsewhere  in  the 
field  of  industrial  methods. 


STATUTORY  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  APPRENTICES. 

Forty-three  of  the  46  States  in  the  Union  have  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  apprentices.  The  three  States  having  no  such  laws 
are  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
governed  by  Federal  legislation,  has  laws  relating  to  the  subject. 
Nearly  all  these  laws  protect  the  minor  apprentices,  and  all  require 
that  masters  shall  teach  the  apprentices  the  trades  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  while  38  States  provide  that  in  addition  to  the  trade,  its  art 
and  mysteries,  the  apprentice  must  be  taught  the  common  English 
branches  of  education  in  some  public  or  other  school,  or  through  such 
other  means  as  the  employer  may  provide.  Thus  these  laws  in  88 
States  result  in  an  alliance  l>etween  pure  trade  education  and  such 
schooling  as  every  youth  entering  business  should  have. 

As  a  rule  the  branches  to  be  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  a  certain  degree.  The  States  that  have  no 
schooling  provision  in  their  apprenticeship  laws  are  Connecticut, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington.  AATiile  the  apprentice  laws  of  the  different 
States  are  somewhat  voluminous  and  it  is  not  worth  while  in  this 
work  to  print  them  in  full,  a  very  brief  digest  appears  in  the 
appendix. 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF   TRADE   UNIONS    TO    THE   APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM  AND  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

As  already  stated,  trade  unionists  are  as  a  rule  opposed  to  trade 
schools,  and  for  the  reasons  stated.  They  do  not  oppose  broad  gen- 
eral industrial  education  and  are  very  favorable  to  night  or  continu- 
ation schools,  the  latter  furnishing  opportunities  for  men  already  m 
trades,  journeymen  and  others,  to  acquire  information  concerning  the 
science  and  art  of  the  trades  in  which  they  are  working.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  were  most  encouraging  in  this  respect,  and  indicated 
clearly  that  there  was  no  deep-seated  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
unions.  Everywhere  they  are  beginning  to  understand  that  indus- 
trial education  does  not  injure  those  akeady  engaged  in  industry. 
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The  limitation  of  tho  nunil>er  of  apprentices  in  each  trade  is  some- 
thing of  a  bngl)ear.  So  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  number  of  apprentices  agreed  to  by  the  unions  is  ordinarily 
in  excess  of  the  numlx»r  that  the  trade  could  absorb.  Up  to  about 
1840  no  attemi)t  had  been  made  by  any  local  union  to  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  other  than  the  mere  requirement  that  appli- 
cants seeking  membership  must  have  completed  their  terms  of  service, 
nor  is  any  regulation  of  apprenticeship  found  in  the  written  consti- 
tution adopted  by  any  of  the  unions  prior  to  1840  or  thereabouts. 

The  Typographical  Society  of  New  Orleans  was  the  first  local 
printers'  union  to  j^lace  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  apprentices,  and 
this  practice  by  the  New  Orleans  union  was  extended  to  other  local 
unions,  and  finally  adopted  as  a  fixed  policy  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Bricklayers,  at  its  sec- 
ond annual  convention,  announced  its  policy  as  follows :  "  The 
svstem  of  apprenticeship  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  institution, 
and  it  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  previous  convention,  and 
if  the  article  in  our  constitution  is  carried  out,  it  wmU  be  a  monu- 
ment that  we  will  be  proud  of." 

Following  the  organization  of  international  unions  the  apprentice- 
ship questi(m  was  develoi)ed  along  distinctive  lines.  So  in  the  cigar 
making  and  building  trades  and  others  rules  were  adopted,  while 
in  other  trades,  such  as  iron  molding  and  glass  blowing,  the  inter- 
national union  early  formulated  detailed  apprenticeship  regulations 
which  every  local  union  in  any  way  connected  with  the  international 
organization  was  bound  to  accept  and  enforce." 

As  a  rule  apprenticeship  is  very  largely  determined  by  trade  agree- 
ments, i.  e.,  by  agreements  between  the  employer  and  employees. 
Doctor  Motley  in  his  excellent  work,  Apprenticeship  in  American 
Trade  Unions,  just  quoted,  in  concluding  a  chapter  on  apprentice- 
sliip  determined  by  trade  agreement,  says: 

The  general  i)uri)08e  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  namely,  to  provide  an 
ade(iuate  supply  of  comi)etent  workmen,  has  been  practically  the  same  from 
the  beginning  of  the  trades  in  this  comitry  to  the  present  time,  but  8|)ecial 
phasi»H  of  it  have  lieen  empliasized  at  different  i)eriods.  During  the  early 
Iieriod  the  master  was  not  restricted  in  employing  apprentices,  and  often  en- 
gaged n  large  number  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  low  wages.  The 
opiK»site  tendency  was  emphasized  by  the  union ;  for  the  interest  of  the  Joiirney- 
men  was  largely  considered,  and  a  rigid  limitation  made  of  the  number  received. 
The  feature  greatly  emphasized  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  those  tnides 
in  which  the  finished  product  enters  into  Iceeu  comiietition,  is  the  uniform  ratio 
for  all  competing  shops.  In  securing  this  object,  conciliation  has  been  the 
method  most  generally  adopted. 

I  «  Soi^  ApprcnticeBhip  in  American  Trade  Unions,  by  James  M.  Motley,  Ph.  D.     Johns 

'  Hopkins  T^nivorflity  Studies  in  Uistorical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XXV,  Nos.  11-12 

j  (NoT.-Dec.,  1807). 
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Doctor  Motley  states  that  of  the  120  national  and  international 
trade  unions,  with  a  total  of  1,C7(),200  members,  affiliated  in  1904  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  50  unions,  with  a  membership  of 
766,417,  *did  not  attempt  to  maintain  apprenticeship  systems.  The 
remaining  national  unions,  i.  e.,  about  70  of  the  120,  with  a  member- 
ship of  900,000,  together  with  some  half  dozen  unaffiliated  national 
unions,  attempted  more  or  less  successfully  to  enforce  apprenticeship 
regulations. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  trades  the  union  regulations  relative 
to  the  employment  of  apprentices  are  disregarded  wholly  or  in  part 
by  both  the  unionists  and  their  employers.  The  prejudice  against 
any  form  of  industrial  education,  which  still  exists,  as  has  been  said, 
toward  the  trade  schools,  is  disap|)earing,  and  in  many  instances 
boards  of  management  of  local  schools  have  upon  them  representa- 
tives of  the  unions  involved.  Unionists  are  also  Ixiginning  to  under- 
stand that  in  increase  in  skill,  as  well  as  increase  in  numbers  of 
skilled  workmen,  is  to  be  found  that  stability  of  wage  and  other 
conditions  to  l^e  desired,  rather  than  in  the  reverse. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  State  has-  already  been  committed  to 
the  subject  of  industrial  education  by  positive  statutory  provision, 
the  antagonism  of  the  unionist  is  rapidly  fading  away,  and  he  is 
taking  an  honorable  part  in  the  projects  for  industrial  schools  and 
industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  relation  of  the  apprenticeship  system  to  industrial  education 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  attitude  of  trade  unions,  for 
without  thorough  cooperation  between  employer  and  employee,  as 
reciprocally  interested  in  industrial  training,  there  can  be  little  prog- 
ress. Manufacturei"s  desire  industrial  education  for  many  reasons. 
They  demand  skilled  workmen  more  and  more,  and  wish  to  see  the 
industries  of  the  country  put  upon  a  strong,  solid  basis  so  far  as  skill 
is  concerned.  The  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  or  ought  to, 
desire  the  same  results,  and  at  the  same  time  have  in  view  for  his 
children  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  higher  place  than  he  himself 
has  been  able  to  attain. 

It  is  a  reciprocal  question;  it  does  not  belong  wholly  to  the  em- 
ployer or  wholly  to  the  employee,  but  to  both  of  them;  but,  more 
than  all,  it  l)elongs  to  the  great  public;  and  as  the  agitation  proceeds 
and  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  and  trade  schools  and  the 
expansion  of  the  apprenticeship  system  become  more  effectual,  all 
prejudice  will  cease  and  the  great  work  will  Ixj  harmonized.  AVhen 
the  wage  receiver  learns  that  increased  skill  means  increase  in  wages 
and  thus  enhanced  consuming  power,  by  which  demand  for  goods 
will  increase,  he  will  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  general  industrial 
education. 
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•^TYPEH  OF  SYHT1<:MS. 

I.— TYPE  IN  WHICH  SHOP  AND  SCHOOL  ARE  INTIMATELY 

CONNECTED. 

Eaoli  establishment  that  has  some  form  of  apprenticeship  system 
has  its  own  type,  although  the  general  features  are  the  same  for  all. 
As  already  stated,  there  are  a  great  many  concerns  in  this  country 
that  still  adhere  to  the  old  form  of  apprenticeship,  with  indentures 
specifying  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  apprentices  are  em- 
ployed. This  type  is  not  dead  but  is  going  out  of  use.  The  second 
type,  which  exemplifies  modern  conditions,  is  that  which  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  apprentices  both  in  the  shops  and  in  the 
class  rooms.  The  third  type  is  where  manufacturers  control  the  in- 
dividual apprentices,  to  some  extent,  outside  of  working  hours. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  the  old  type  of  apprentice- 
fthip* system,  but  the  new  types  should  be  described,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  giving  an  account  of  a  few  typical  concerns,  or  concerns 
that  have  made  the  most  of  the  various  educational  features  connected 
with  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

THE    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY,    LYNN,    MASS. 

Seven  years  ago  or  more  this  company  established  an  apprentict*- 
ship  system  based  on  new  methods  of  procedure,  with  a  view  of  ac- 
complishing the  very  I:)est  results.  The  system  comprehends  a  ma- 
chine shop,  tool  making,  pattern  making,  and  a  foundry.  Four 
years  of  apprenticeship  are  required.  Apprentices  are  paid  9  cents 
per  hour  the  first  year;  12  cents  the  second  year;  14  cents  the  third 
year,  and  16^  cents  the  fourth  year,  and  a  cash  bonus  of  $100  is  given. 
Graduates  of  high  schools,  or  those  who  have  completed  a  three-year 
course  in  such  schools,  may  have  their  apprenticeship  i>eriod  reduced 
one  year. 

The  significant  feature  in  the  General  Electric  Company's  system 
is  the  practical  training  of  apprent^jces  in  large  "  training  rooms." 
The  boys  are  in  these  rooms  for  two  j^ears,  after  which  they  are 
placed  in  different  departments  of  the  factory.  This  is  considered 
the  great  point  of  advantage  in  the  General  Electric  Works.  Educa- 
tional courses  are  provided  by  the  company  in  academic  branche-^^ 
which  will  assist  the  apprentices  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of 
machines  and  machine  pai-ts,  and  will  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  problems  and  calculations  connected  with  the  reading  and  com- 
prehension of  mechanical  drawings,  and  with  the  sketching  and  de- 
signing of  auxiliary  tools  needed  in  modem  manufacture.  The 
school  sessioiLS  are  held  during  the  working  hours,  and  the  appren- 
tices are  paid  the  same  wages  during  these  hours  which  they  would 
receive  if  they  were  working  in  the  sliops. 
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Of  course  some  foremen  object  to  this  method,  l>ecause,  as  they  say, 
it  intarferes  with  production,  but  the  company  insists  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  for  the  liest  interests  of  all.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
school  sessions  comprises  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  mensura- 
tion, elementary  trigonometry,  elements  of  machines,  power  trans- 
mission, strength  of  materials,  mechanism,  elementary  electricity, 
mechanical  drawing,  machine  designing,  and  jig  and  fixture  design- 
ing. 

Mr.  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  apprentices. 
General  Electric  Works,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  havmg  the  leaders  of  industries  more  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  insufficient  supply  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  he  believes  that 
manufacturers  should  be  more  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  reviving  the  apprenticeship  system  and  adapting  it  to  meet  the 
new  industrial  conditions. 

Ghreat  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  applicants,  as  well  as  in  the 
weeding-out  process  during  the  trial  period.  The  company  insists 
that  instruction  in  the  class  room  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system.  Six  hours  a  week  of  this  instruction  are  given  for 
ten  months  of  the  year.  About  one-fifth  of  the  apprentices  at  the 
works  are  at  school  at  one  time,  and  the  services  of  one  man  are 
required  to  give  them  the  academic  instruction.  The  plan  of  paying 
the  boys  while  receiving  this  education  makes  them  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  the  education,  as  well  as  being  an  inducement  for  those  who 
might  otherwise  not  be  willing  to  obtain  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  wages. 

The  teacher  in  the  school  must  be  a  man  who  has  had  engineering 
experience  and  has  the  pedagogical  qualities  of  a  good  teacher 
besides.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  factory  indus- 
tries in  general,  and  know  how  to  adapt  theoretical  school  training 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  machine  trades.  The  work  in  science 
and  mathematics  is  very  concrete,  and  applies  to  the  factory  condi- 
tions of  the  Greneral  Electric  Company.  The  problems  are  carefully 
selected  and  are  based  upon  actual  occurrences  in  the  factory.  This 
method  has  the  double  advantage  of  initiating  the  apprentice  into 
the  technicalities  of  the  business,  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  manufactured  and  the  different  material 
used  for  each,  and  at  the  same  time  familiarizing  him  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  same  class  of  problems  which  he  will  meet  later  on  as 
journeyman  and  foreman. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  not  taught  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
mechanical  draftsmen,  but  as  a  means  of  teaching  designing  of  tools, 
jigs,  and  fixtures  needed  for  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  sketch  out  special  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures  which 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  for  labor-saving  purposes.  This 
is  not  considered  a  question  of  executing  fine  drawings,  but  rather  of 
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sketching  quickly  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  iiiachinist  and  tool- 
maker  a  required  tool,  which,  when  once  made,  is  liable  to  i-emain  in 
use  for  a  long  (jeriod.  The  teaching  of  mechanical  drawing  in  this 
respect  differs  from  instruction  in  reading  mechanical  (liawing>i. 

A  feature  which  belongs  to  the  (xeneral  Electric  Company  alone. 
so  far  as  ascertained,  consistt>  in  examinations  in  tlie  school  work, 
which  ai-e  held  frequently  during  the  year,  with  a  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  coui-se  to  detemiine  to  some  extent  the  i^tanding  of 
each  apprentice  and  the  wages  which  the  company  considers  conunen- 
surate  with  his  value  as  a  journeyman. 

Mr.  .Vlexander  considers  that  the  methods  of  training  employed 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  considering  the  degree  of  skill  which 
will  be  acquired  by  the  apprentice  through  his  shop  work,  and  that 
here  there  is  naturally  a  conflict  between  the  purpose  of  the  apprentice 
and  that  of  the  foremen  in  shops  which  have  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem different  from  the  one  carried  out  at  Lynn. 

Usually,  imder  the  old  system,  the  boy  comes  for  shop  training, 
and  wants  to  procure  all  possible  information  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  desires  a  variety  of  work  in  a  department  and  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  all  departments..  The  foreman,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
senting the  company,  strives  for  economy,  for  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, and  feels  that  he  can  better  further  his  ends  by  keeping  the 
apprentice  on  one  class  of  work  and  in  one  department  for  n  long 
time.  Few  foremen  combine  a  legitimate  care  of  their  own  interests 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  boy's  objective. 

As  an  illustration,  the  average  foreman  utilizes  the  apprentice  at 
first  for  an  errand  boy  or  for  some  such  nonskilled  labor.  He  then 
gives  him  simple  work  at  the  bench,  such  as  chiseling  and  plain  filing, 
cleaning  of  small  castings,  or  assisting  the  stockkeeper  in  the  handling 
of  small  tools  and  stock  materials.  ^Vhile  there  may  be  a  certain  value 
in  this  class  of  work — for  it  makes  a  boy  familiar  with  factory  life 
and  system,  accustoms  him  to  the  factory  atmosphere,  and  gives  him 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  trade — the  General  Electric  people 
feel  that  after  a  time  the  Iwnd  in  the  efficiency  curve  is  readied,  and 
any  further  expenditure  of  time  gradually  becomes  more  and  mora 
disproportionate  to  the  additional  advantage  gained.  Bright,  ambi- 
tious boys  realize  when  this  point  in  the  cur^-e  is  reached,  and  t)egin 
to  press  the  foreman  for  a  hi^er  grade  of  work,  especially  work  at 
machines. 

This  position  of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  borne  out  by 
nearly  all  concerns  whose  systems  were  investigated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  bulletin.  The  resiUt  of  this  condition  is  that  the  apprentice 
is  forced  to  push  himself  forward  in  order  to  learn  the  different  classes 
of  work,  while  the  foreman  is  usually  alow  to  respond  and  give  him 
the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  training,  because  if  the  boy  is  inefficient 
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in  some  particular  branch  of  work  he  will  naturally  be  held  at  that 
work  for  improvement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  efficient,  the 
foreman  is  likely  to  keep  him  for  an  undue  length  of  time  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  from  him. 

So  the  General  Electric  Company  has  attempted  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  for  all  apprentices  and  to  offer  them  expert  instruction 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  trade,  especially  during  the  firet  part  of 
their  course,  through  what  is  called  the  "  apprentice  training  room." 
This  feature  makes  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the  company  unique, 
and  a  far  different  proposition  from  that  of  any  other  concern  so  far 
as  known.    - 

Where  teaching  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  shop  work,  many 
manufacturers  have  gone  no  further  than  to  employ  a  suitable  man 
to  look  after  the  apprentices  and  to  assist  the  foreman  in  giving  the 
boys  industrial  training.  This  superintendent  of  apprentices  jointly 
represents  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  apprentice.  He  may 
go  so  far  as  to  inaugurate  classes  for  the  study  of  mechanical  drawing, 
mechanics,  and  kindred  subjects,  but  the  apprentice  in  his  shop  train- 
ing is  a  pupil  of  whoever  happen  to  be  foreman  and  assistant  fore- 
man, or  leading  journeyman  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned.  These  men  are  skilled,  but  may  not  have  any  special  fitness 
for  imparting  instruction.  Moreover,  the  boy  may  be  handicapped 
by  being  assigned  to  a  department  which  has  only  a  small  amount  of 
work  on  hand,  and  this  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  add  to  his  skill  and 
knowledge,  while  other  departments  may  be  crowded  with  work  of 
instructive  and  interesting  character,  and  so  the  boy  who  happens  to 
be  assigned  to  the  first  department  is  put  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  apprentices  of  the  other  departments,  where  pro- 
ductive conditions  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  further  advancement. 

The  mechanician  of  the  General  Electric  Company  in  charge  of  the 
training  room  possesses  the  ability  and  patience  to  instruct  beginners, 
and  during  the  trial  periods  studies  each  boy's  mental  and  moral 
make-up  and  his  native  ability  for  a  chosen  trade.  The  instructor 
emphasizes  the  need  of  developing  in  his  training  room  the  l:)est  and 
most  efficient  methods,  and  this  can  be  done  in  such  a  room  better  than 
in  the  regular  shops,  because  the  boys  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
hostile  attitude  which  may  be  encountered  in  factory  departments  on 
the  part  of  regular  workmen.  For  example,  the  boy  may  be  shown 
the  highest  practical  cutting  speeds  of  modern  steel  without  any 
reference  to  the  traditions  which  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  an  old 
workman.  Moreover,  those  in  charge  at  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's works  believe  in  having  an  apprentice  who  has  thoroughly 
learned  a  certain  operation  impart  that  knowledge  to  a  new  appren- 
tice before  he  himself  is  taught  another  operation..  In  this  way 
apprentices  are  pupils  to-day  and  teachers  to-morrow.    This  develops 
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sketching  qyickly  for  the  immediate  uan  vf  the  iiiachini^t  and  tool- 
maker  a  required  tool,  which,  when  onc-e  made,  is  liable  to  remain  in 
use  for  a  long  period.  The  teaching  of  nieclianical  drawing  in  this 
respect  differs  from  instruction  in  reading  mechanical  drawings. 

A  feature  which  belongs  to  the  (ieneral  Electric  Company  alone, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  consists  in  examinations  in  the  school  work, 
which  are  held  fi-equently  during  the  year,  with  a  final  exaniiuntion 
at  the  end  of  the  course  to  determine  to  some  e.Ytent  the  staiidiiij;;  of 
each  ai>prentice  and  the  wages  which  the  company  considers  conuneii' 
Eurate  with  his  value  as  a  journeyman. 

Mr.  Alexander  considers  that  the  methods  of  training  employed 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  considering  the  degree  of  skill  which 
will  be  acquired  by  the  apprentice  through  his  shop  work,  and  that 
here  there  is  naturally  a  conflict  between  the  purpose  of  the  apprentice 
and  that  of  the  foremen  in  shops  which  have  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem different  from  the  one  carried  out  at  Lynn. 

Usually,  under  the  old  system,  the  boy  comes  for  shop  training, 
and  wants  to  procure  all  possible  information  in  the  shortest  tiiae, 
and  desires  a  variety  of  work  in  a  department  and  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  all  departments..  The  foreman,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
senting the  company,  strives  for  economy,  for  cheapness  of  jiroduc- 
tion,  and  feels  that  he  can  better  further  his  ends  by  keeping  the 
apprentice  on  one  class  of  work  and  in  one  department  for  a  long 
time.  Few  foremen  combine  a  legitimate  care  of  their  own  interests 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  boy's  objective. 

As  an  illustration,  the  average  foreman  utilizes  the  apprentice  at 
first  for  an  errand  boy  or  for  some  such  nonskilled  labor.  He  then 
gives  him  simple  work  at  the  bench,  such  as  chiseling  and  plain  filing, 
cleaning  of  small  castings,  or  assisting  the  stockkeeper  in  the  htiridiing 
of  small  tools  and  stock  materials.  'WTiile  there  may  be  a  certain  value 
in  this  class  of  work — for  it  makes  a  boy  familiar  with  factoi-y  life 
and  system,  accustoms  him  to  the  factory  atmosphere,  and  gives  him 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  trade — the  General  Electric  people 
feel  that  after  a  time  the  bend  in  the  efficiency  curve  is  reached,  and 
any  further  expenditure  of  time  gradually  becomes  more  and  nioiie 
disproportionate  to  the  additional  advantage  gained.  Bright,  ambi- 
tious boys  realize  when  this  point  in  the  curve  is  readied,  and  begin 
to  press  the  foreman  for  a  higher  grade  of  work,  especially  work  at 
machines. 

This  position  of  the  General  Electric  Company  is  borne  out  by 
nearly  all  concerns  whose  systems  were  investigated  for  the  pur(x>se 
of  this  bulletin.  The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  the  apprentice 
is  forced  to  push  himself  forward  in  order  to  learn  the  different  classes 
of  work,  while  the  foreman  is  usually  alow  to  respond  and  give  him 
the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  training,  because  if  the  boy  is  inefficient 
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in  some  particular  branch  of  work  he  will  naturally  be  held  at  that 
work  for  improvement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  efficient,  the 
foreman  is  likely  to  keep  him  for  an  undue  length  of  time  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  from  him. 

So  the  General  Electric  Ciompany  has  attempted  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  for  all  apprentices  and  to  offer  them  expert  instruction 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  trade,  especially  during  the  first  part  of 
their  course,  through  what  is  called  the  "  apprentice  training  room." 
This  feature  makes  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the  company  unique, 
and  a  far  different  proposition  from  that  of  any  other  concern  so  far 
as  known.    • 

Where  teaching  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  shop  work,  many 
manufacturers  have  gone  no  further  than  to  employ  a  suitable  man 
to  look  after  the  apprentices  and  to  assist  the  foreman  in  giving  the 
boys  industrial  training.  This  superintendent  of  apprentices  jointly 
represents  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  apprentice.  He  may 
go  so  far  as  to  inaugurate  classes  for  the  study  of  mechanical  drawing, 
mechanics,  and  kindred  subjects,  but  the  apprentice  in  his  shop  train- 
ing is  a  pupil  of  whoever  happen  to  be  foreman  and  assistant  fore- 
man, or  leading  journeyman  in  the  department  to  which  he  has  l^een 
assigned.  These  men  are  skilled,  but  may  not  have  any  special  fitness 
for  imparting  instruction.  Moreover,  the  boy  may  be  handicapped 
by  being  assigned  to  a  department  which  has  only  a  small  amoimt  of 
work  on  hand,  and  this  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  add  to  his  skill  and 
knowledge,  while  other  departments  may  be  crowded  with  work  of 
instructive  and  interesting  character,  and  so  the  boy  who  happens  to 
be  assigned  to  the  first  department  is  put  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  apprentices  of  the  other  departments,  where  pro- 
ductive conditions  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  further  advancement. 

The  mechanician  of  the  General  Electric  Company  in  charge  of  the 
training  room  possesses  the  ability  and  patience  to  instruct  l)eginners, 
and  during  the  trial  periods  studies  each  boy's  mental  and  moral 
make-up  and  his  native  ability  for  a  chosen  trade.  The  instructor 
emphasizes  the  need  of  developing  in  his  training  room  the  l>est  and 
most  efficient  methods,  and  this  can  be  done  in  such  a  room  better  than 
in  the  regular  shops,  because  the  boys  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
hostile  attitude  which  may  be  encountered  in  factory  depai-tments  on 
the  part  of  regular  workmen.  For  example,  the  boy  may  be  shown 
the  highest  practical  cutting  speeds  of  modem  steel  without  any 
reference  to  the  traditions  which  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  an  old 
workman.  Moreover,  those  in  charge  at  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's works  believe  in  having  an  apprentice  who  has  thoroughly 
learned  a  certain  operation  impart  that  knowledge  to  a  new  appren- 
tice before  he  himself  is  taught  another  operation..  In  this  way 
apprentices  are  pupils  to-day  and  teachers  to-morrow.    This  develops 
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in  the  apprentice  the  faculty  to  impart  the  knowledge  he  has  alread 
received  and  thus  brings  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  individuai. 

The  product  of  the  training  room  is  of  comnierciat  value.  Tt 
psychological  infliit'nce  of  commercial  work  is  of  great  iraportano 
It  takes  a  boy  out  of  the  sphere  of  theory  and  into  that  of  practic 
It  clinches  his  interest,  and  makes  him  realize  that  the  product  of  h 
work  is  to  be  a  part  of  some  interesting  machine. 

The  "  training  i-oom  "  is  primarily  for  the  machinist  apprentice 
The  smaller  number  of  students  in  pattern  making  and  foundry  wor 
do  not  permit  of  so  elaborate  a  system. 

After  the  students  have  spent  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
half  years  in  the  training  room  they  are  given  an  opixjrtunity  i 
specialize  in  die  making,  tool  making,  or  laying  out  machine  worl 
The  apprentices  are  then  under  the  charge  and  discipline  ofti: 
respective  shop  foremen. 

This  feature  obtains  in  some  other  cases,  especially  in  the  system  i 
carried  out  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Company,  at  Stamford,  Conn,,  f 
will  he  seen  later  on. 

Of  course  the  General  Electric  Company  encourages  gradual 
apprentices  to  remain  in  its  service.  The  number  who  do  remain  i 
the  service  of  the  company  is  fairly  satisfactorj',  but  the  temptatio 
of  the  graduate  apprentice  with  $100  in  his  possession  to  see  somi 
thing  of  the  world  is  not  uncommon,  though  a  number  of  them,  atU 
seeking  employment  elsewhere,  sooner  or  later  return  to  the  compan; 

Brown  &  Sharpe,  at  Pi-ovidence,  R.  L,  have  had  a  similar  ej 
perience. 

The  efforts  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to  establish  n  nev 
up-to-date  apprenticeship  system  have  met  with  results  satisfactoi 
to  the  company,  and  the  system  has  been  copied  in  some  degi-ee  b 
others.  Certainly  the  company  has  shown  its  desire  to  connect  tl; 
science  of  apprenticeship  with  the  science  of  industrial  education  an( 
so  far  as  this  investigation  shows,  they  have  succeeded. 

t-OBB   BIVER  SHIPBUILDINO   COMPANY,   QUINCY,   MASS. 

The  apprenticeship  course  of  this  company  has  been  laid  out  on 
solid  basis.  The  apprentices  have  a  special  man  to  look  after  thei 
and  a  special  academic  teacher  to  give  them  instruction.  There  i»  n 
special  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  but  the  method  of  teuchin 
mathematics  brings  out  the  subject,  one  or  two  boys  being  taken  at 
time  and  given  instruction  in  the  drawing  room. 

The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  different  trades  connected  with  shii 
building  is  varied  by  giving  them  a  working  knowledge  of  a 
branches,  although  there  is  no  deBnite  time  schedule  arranged  befon 
hand,  except  in  the  yearly  division  of  work.    Boys  have  a  schot 
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period  covering  twenty-two  weeks,  from  October  to  April.  Those 
selected  are  required  to  attend  two  hours  a  day  each  for  two  days  a 
week,  this  time  being  accounted  for  in  that  of  the  regular  time  of 
serrioe,  the  service  time  of  the  boys  being  shortened  if  they  stand  well 
in  their  class  or  do  outside  studying.  The  superintendent  of  appren- 
tices visits  each  boy  daily  to  see  that  he  gets  proper  instruction,  and 
keeps  all  records  of  his  time  and  efficiency.  The  general  manager 
reports  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  given  them  an  efficient 
basis  for  a  corps  of  skilled  workers. 

The  applicants  to  l)ecome  indentured  must  not  be  less  than  16  years 
of  age  and  are  not  wanted  when  more  than  17  years  old.  They  must 
be  graduates  of  public  schools.  The  first  forty-eight  days  constitute 
the  term  of  trial.  Apprentices  are  not  expected  to  work  overtime,  but 
when  they  do  they  are  credited  with  the  number  of  hours  of  such  time 
in  their  service.  This  is  very  popular  with  the  boys.  They  are 
allowed  to  do  piecework,  and  are  given  the  difference  between  the 
regular  wage  per  hour  and  their  piecework  earnings  reduced  20  per 
cent.  At  the  present  time  the  apprentice  force  employed  by  the  com- 
pany is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  some  departments  the 
employees  are  40  per  cent  apprentices,  while  in  others  they  constitute 
only  about  1  per  cent. 

The  boys  are  anxious  to  enter  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist  and 
carpenter  trades,  for  they  can  make  use  of  this  knowledge  in  other 
places  than  the  Fore  River  Company.  The  superintendent  of  appren- 
tices does  not  feel  that  industrial  education  could  meet  the  needs  of 
the  company,  in  that  there  could  never  be  a  special  school  for  ship- 
building in  Quincy,  so  they  must  always  give  the  training  themselves. 
There  are  at  the  works  in  Quincy  14  apprenticeship  departments, 
chiefly  those  of  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  electricians,  foundrymen, 
carpenters,  pattern  makers,  joiners,  machinists,  etc. 

As  a  rule  the  course  runs  for  four  years.  Taking  the  apprentice- 
ship machinist  course  as  an  example,  it  is  found  that  during  the 
first  six  months  work  is  given  on  the  bolt  machine,  milling  machine, 
and  other  small  tools,  the  second  six  months  on  general  bench  work, 
such  as  shaping  and  filing;  the  third  six  months  the  boys  are  as- 
signed to  the  different  machinists  and  work  under  their  direction 
on  drills,  planers,  grinders,  lathes,  and  boring  mills.  The  fourth 
six  months  they  are  given  work  on  slotters,  planers,  and  shapers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  apprentice  is  placed  at  what- 
ever tool  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  most  efficient  and  is  given 
work  which  will  develop  his  special  ability.  If  apprentices  are 
particularly  well  qualified,  they  may  specialize  in  laying  out,  setting 
up,  and  finishing  work  in  the  tool  room,  or  in  erecting  and  installing 
engines  and  auxiliary  machinery  on  ships. 
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After  the  first  six  months  school  work  is  required  of  the  apprentice^ 
unless  he  shows  that  he  is  already  proficient  therein.  The  company 
always  selects  a  few  boys  for  the  engineering  and  electrical  drafting 
rooms  each  year,  and  this  encourages  the  brighter  ones  to  study  up 
on  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics,  and  to  do  well  in  their 
book  work,  in  order  that  they  may  become  draftsmen.  Some  of  the 
apprentices  attend  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes  in  addition  to  the  regular 
class-room  work. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  probation  the  apprentices  are 
required  to  serve  as  messengers,  in  office  work,  or  helping  in  any 
miscellaneous  service. 

A  fine  feature  of  the  system  in  force  by  this  company  consists  in 
a  set  of  blanks  furnished  by  it  and  the  method  of  recording  the 
advancement  of  apprentices.  This  shows  that  they  intend  to  carry 
the  apprentice  through  a  regular  shop  system.  The  quarterly  ap- 
prentice report,  which  the  foreman  is  obliged  to  make  to  the  super- 
intendent of  apprentices,  also  shows  that  the  apprentice  is  followed 
closely  in  regard  to  his  improvement,  etc.  The  company  also  pub- 
lishes a  special  text-book,  called  a  note  book  of  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ometry, for  the  apprentices.  This  is  a  testimony  to  the  high  grade  of 
apprenticeship  system  which  the  company  is  attempting  to  carry 
out,  and  exemplifies  not  only  the  possibility  of  coordination,  but  tes- 
tifies to  the  efficiency  and  good  results  of  the  attempt. 

NEW   YORK   CENTRAL  LINES. 

The  New  York  Central  lines  have  established  what  is  called  by 
those  responsible  for  it  "  a  rational  apprentice  system."  Their 
efforts  parallel  the  methods  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
already  described,  but  they  reverse  the  process.  While  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  training  rooms  or  class  rooms  where 
theory  is  taught  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  apprentices'  expe- 
rience, and  then  transfers  the  apprentices  to  the  shops  for  the  prac- 
tical results  of  their  class-room  studies,  the  method  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  reverses  this.  Instead  of  working  from  theory  to  prac- 
tice, they  work  from  practice  to  theory,  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cross, 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines.  They  take  an  old  steam  pump,  run 
it  by  compressed  air  in  the  school  room,  and  let  the  apprentices  see 
the  way  it  works,  take  it  apart  and  examine  into  the  valve  motion, 
make  drawings  of  the  various  parts,  calculate  the  cubical  contents 
of  the  cylinders,  study  the  various  mechanism,  and  then  go  out  into 
the  shop  and  grind  the  valves.  In  other  words,  starting  with  the 
pump,  they  work  down  through  the  various  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  mechanics,  etc.,  as  applied  to  the 
action  of  the  pump. 
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The  authorities  of  the  railway  lines  interested  in  this  unique  experi- 
ment do  not  feel  that  trade  schools  meet  their  needs.  They  claim  that 
the  technical  requirements  of  a  railroad  position  are  such  that  no 
special  trade  school  could  meet  them.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
minimize  the  value  of  the  railway  engineering  courses  in  technical 
colleges.  They  feel  that  the  trade  school  graduate  comes  into  the 
shops  with  a  more  or  less  exalted  opinion  of  his  capacities,  that  they 
would  have  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  making  him  over,  and  that 
those  years  would  be  more  or  less  wasted. 

This  experience  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  illustrating  the  most  advanced  type  of  apprentice  systems, 
that  considerable  space  is  here  given  to  a  description  of  it.*» 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan  there  had  been  some  ap- 
prentice schools  established  by  the  New  York  Central,  but  these 
schools  for  some  time  had  been  carried  on  by  the  local  management 
at  four  points — Elkhart,  Ind. ;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

About  three  years  ago  an  apprentice  school  was  started  at  the  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 
Sessions  were  held  in  the  evening;  the  school  was  intended  primarily 
for  the  apprentices,  although  anyone  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
was  eligible  to  membership.  In  1886  evening  class  work  for  the 
apprentices  had  been  started  at  the  Jackson  shops  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  and  in  1904  an  apprentice  school  was  organized  at 
the  Oswego  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Attendance  in 
this  and  the  previously  mentioned  school  was  compulsory  for  the  ap- 
prentices, and  they  were  paid  for  their  time  in  the  class,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  enforce  somewhat  rigid  discipline.  About  three  years 
ago  an  evening  school  was  organized  at  the  McKees  Rocks  shops  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  where  classes  met  twice  a 
week,  and  the  attendance  of  the  apprentices  was  made  compulsory. 

The  new  plan  now  in  operation  was  not  put  in  force  until  March 
1906;  under  it  the  first  apprentice  class  was  started  at  the  West 
Albany  shops  in  May  of  that  year. 

The  apprentice  department  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Cross,  superintendent  of  apprentices, 
having  an  office  at  the  Grand  Central  station  in  New  York.  He  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Russell,  who  has  charge  of  the  educational 
features.  The  central  organization  deals  with  the  general  problems 
affecting  the  apprentice  work,  outlines  the  different  courses,  looks 

•  The  writer  Is  greatly  Indebted  to  Mr.  R.  V.  Wright  for  hla  various  articles  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  which  appeared  as  a  reprint  from  the  American  Engineering  and  Ball- 
road  Joamal  for  June,  July,  September.  October,  and  November,  1007,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "A  Rational  Apprentice  System,"  which  is  used  by  his  permission.  Mr.  Wright's 
descriptions  have  been  supplemented  by  personal  invesligation  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines. 
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after  the  educational  features,  organizes  new  scliools,  and  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  all  of  the  schools. 

Thus  far  apprentice  schools  have  been  established  at  nine  points  on 
the  system,  including  West  Albany,  Depew,  East  Buffalo,  and  Oswego 
on  the  New  York  Central;  Elkhart  and  Collinwood  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  Brightwood  on  the  '''Big  Four;-' 
Jackson  on  the  Michigan  Central,  and  McKees  Rocks  on  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie. 

The  system  adopted  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  three 
heads:  (1)  It  provides  for  a  close  supervision  and  instruction  of  the 
apprentices  in  the  shop  by  the  apprentice  instructor;  (2)  a  school 
is  conducted  by  the  company  during  working  hours,  the  apprentices 
being  paid  for  attendance,  at  which  mechanical  drawing  is  taught 
in  a  practical  way;  (3)  a  course  of  problems  carefully  arranged  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  apprentices  has  been  prepared,  which  they  are 
expected  to  work  .out  during  their  own  time.  This  system,  which 
differs  radically  in  many  respects  from  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  this  country,  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  general  principles 
governing  the  educational  system  of  the  British  Admiralty,  which 
has  been  in  operation  more  than  sixty  years,  and,  according  to  Sir 
William  H.  White,  has  produced  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are 
now  occupying  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  shipbuilding 
industries  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  William  White  has  said :  "  It  has 
given  to  private  shipbuilding  its  leaders,  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  while  it  has  produced  men  holding  many  important  and  influ- 
ential positions  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

So  the  New  York  Central  authorities  hope  that  through  their 
expanded  apprentice  system  they  will  train  up  the  men  who  will  be 
the  leaders  in  railroad  work  on  their  lines.  Their  work,  therefore, 
and  that  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  already  described,  must 
stand  as  the  two  great  systems  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpase  of 
securing  general  industrial  training.  While  the  two  systems  have 
the  same  end  in  view,  they  find  it  essential  to  proceed  from  different 
points  of  initiative.  They  thus  constitute  together  most  interesting 
experiments. 

Under  the  New  York  Central  system  boys  come  into  contact  with 
actual  shop  conditions  from  the  very  first.  The  chief  special  features 
of  the  system  are  that  the  apprentices  are  instnicted  in  drawing  and 
in  shop  problems  by  a  man  already  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
on  the  shop  property,  during  working  hours,  and  while  under  pay. 
This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  an  important  element  in  the  modem 
apprenticeship  systems,  without  which  there  probably  would  not  be 
satisfactory  results.  The  apprentices  are  instructed  in  the  trade  in 
the  shop  by  a  special  instructor,  who  gives  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
time  to  this  work  and  who  is  responsible  to  the  local  shop  manage- 
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ment.  This  is  an  important  feature.  Under  the  old  apprenticeship 
system  the  apprentices  lacked  instruction,  as  foremen  and  others 
were  not  willing  to  give  their  own  time  in  the  interest  of  the  appren- 
tices. Instruction  in  the  trade  is  given  in  the  shop  on  the  regular 
tools  and  in  the  regular  line  of  shop  work.  Apprentice  schedules 
are  followed,  assuring  a  thorough  training  in  the  trade  and  giving 
the  necessary  variety  of  work. 

The  drawing  and  the  problem  courses  are  arranged  to  allow  each 
apprentice  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  desires,  but  so  as  to  enable  a 
single  instructor  to  handle  classes  with  as  many  as  24  students  in  a 
class.  The  character  of  the  courses  is  such  as  to  fit  the  standards  of 
the  road,  to  read  in  the  language  of  the  shop,  and  to  suit  the  special 
conditions  existing  locally.  The  method  of  instruction  differs  radi- 
cally from  the  ordinary  method  in  the  following  points :  Text-books 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  plan;  there  is  no  subdivision  into 
subjects;  all  principles  are  clothed  in  problem  form;  there  is  no  arbi- 
trary standard  of  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered ;  no  examina- 
tions are  held.  The  progress  and  marks  of  the  apprentices  are  based 
on  the  close  personal  touch  maintained  between  the  instructors  and 
the  apprentices. 

The  apprentice  work  can  be  installed  at  a  greater  number  of  the 
shops  than  would  be  otherwise  practicable,  by  using  talent  already 
in  the  service  of  the  company. 

There  are  other  interesting  features  connected  with  the  system, 
especially  the  arrangement  for  evening  classes  for  employees  other 
than  apprentices.  The  men  in  the  shops,  both  foremen  and  work- 
men, have  evinced  considerable  interest  in  the  apprentice  schools, 
and  there  has  been  a  demand  for  evening  schools  to  give  them  the 
same  advantages.  In  response  to  this  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
employees  evening  schools  have  been  started  at  McKees  Rocks, 
Elkhart,  Jackson,  West  Albany,  Brightwood,  Oswego,  and  Collin- 
wood.  These  classes  are  open  to  all  the  employees.  At  all  of  the 
points  except  Elkhart  and  McKees  Rocks  the  men  meet  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  directly  after  the  shop  whistle  blows  in  the 
ev^iing.  The  men  are  more  regular  in  attendance  and  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  work  when  the  meeting  is  held  directly  after  the 
shop  closes.  The  make-up  of  these  classes  is  very  interesting.  At 
several  of  the  schools  where  there  is  a  full  quota  of  apprentices  and 
a  waiting  list,  the  boys  take  places  as  helpers  until  there  is  an  open- 
ing for  them  in  the  apprentice  department.  These  boys  usually 
enroll  in  the  evening  classes,  and  boys  who  have  finished  their  appren- 
ticeship also  follow  up  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  evening 
classes.  The  men  who  attend  them  take  the  same  course  as  the 
apprentices,  but  if  they  desire  may  skip  the  easier  portions.    As  a 
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rule  they  prefer  to  take  all  the  work,  reviewing  that  part  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  These  classes  give  the  more  ambitious  men  an 
opportunity  to  become  more  proficient  and  to  fit  themselves  for  better 
positions.  They  are  especially  valuable  for  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen  who  may  desire  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  mathematics.  As  a  result  of  the  classes  the  shop  men  are 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  company  standards  and  being 
drawn  into  closer  touch  with  the  shop  draftsmen. 

The  advantages  thus  far  apparent  from  the  brief  experience  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines  are  that  a  better  class  of  boys  is  secured. 
With  the  greater  opportunities  that  are  being  offered  this  is  the 
natural  result.  Formerly  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  full  quotn 
of  apprentices  at  most  of  the  shops.  Now  there  is  a  waiting  list  for 
some  of  the  trades  at  several  of  the  shops,  and  apprentices  are  being 
secured  for  trades  formerly  without  them.  In  many  instances  high 
school  graduates  have  enrolled  themselves  as  apprentices.  At  shops 
where  there  is  a  waiting  list,  as  just  stated,  the  boys  frequently  take 
places  as  helpers  or  wipers  and  enter  the  evening  classes  until  an 
opening  occurs  in  the  apprentice  department.  This  service  is  a  sort 
of  probation  period,  and  those  who  are  unsatisfactory  are  sifted  out. 

The  boys  under  this  system  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work, 
and  because  of  the  principles  learned  in  connection  with  their  educa- 
tional studies,  are  better  able  to  understand  the  instructions  given 
them  and  carry  them  out  intelligently.  Their  earning  power  is  thus 
increased. 

From  a  productive  point  of  view  the  work  of  the  shop  instructor 
is  especially  satisfactory.  There  is  a  greater  output  when  the 
apprentice  is  shifted  to  a  new  class  of  work.  The  instructor  stays 
right  with  him  until  he  understands  it  thoroughly.  Under  the  old 
system  of  apprenticeship  the  foreman  was  supposed  to  instruct  the 
apprentices.  He  would  almost  invariably  be  interrupted  a  number 
of  times,  and  would  probably  hurry  off  after  he  had  half  instructed 
the  boy,  expecting  perhaps  to  return  shortly.  The  chances  were 
that  he  would  forget  all  about  it  and  the  boy  w^ould  be  left  to  shift 
for  himself.  As  one  shop  superintendent  tersely  put  it,  under  the 
old  system  a  boy,  after  working  on  a  machine  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  might  get  to  a  point  where  he  could  produce  one-half  of  a 
mechanic's  output,  now  he  can  on  an  average  turn  out  seven-eighths 
of  a  mechanic's  output  after  three  or  four  days.  When  a  workman 
does  not  report  for  duty  an  apprentice  can  be  put  on  the  job  under 
the  direction  of  the  instructor,  and  the  output  does  not  suffer  to  any 
gi-eat  extent.  The  increase  in  the  appi-entice's  output  due  to  the 
cause  mentioned  more  than  offsets  the  loss  of  time  due  to  class  work, 
which  amounts  on  an  average  to  forty  minutes  a  day  for  each  boy. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  the  amount  of  spoiled  work  has  been 
very  greatly  reduced,  a  saving  due  to  the  advent  of  the  shop  in- 
structor. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  instructors  draw  up  an  estimate  of 
the  personality  and  progress  of  each  apprentice.  This  is  made  up 
of  answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Does  he  work  overtime  on  drawing  or  problems? 

2.  Is  he  the  type  of  boy  we  wish  to  have  in'our  employ? 

3.  Is  his  attitude  toward  his  employers  good  ? 

4.  Does  he  spend  his  time  well  outside  of  shop  hours? 

5.  Have  you,  or  has  the  shop  instructor,  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
confidence;  i.  e.,  would  he  come  to  you  first  in  trouble  of  any  kind? 

6.  Can  you  recommend  him  at  present  to  start  in  the  company 
drafting  room,  or  will  he  qualify  during  the  next  year?  (Give 
probable  date.) 

7.  What  is  his  strongest  point,  or  for  what  type  of  work  is  he  best 
fitted  ? 

8.  What  is  his  weakest  point,  or  for  what  type  of  work  is  he  least 
fitted? 

9.  Does  he  live  at  home  or  board  ? 

10.  What  is  his  address? 

There  are  many  incentives  to  encourage  the  apprentice  in  his  work. 
The  drawing  and  problem  courses  are  made  as  interesting  as  possible; 
they  deal  with  no  abstract  theories,  but  all  the  exercises  and  prob- 
lems are  in  connection  with  the  practical  work  in  the  shop.  In  most 
instances  there  is  more  or  less  rivalry  among  the  apprentices  as  to 
their  progress  in  this  work. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  after  the  schools  have  been  established  for 
a  period  long  enough  for  the  apprentices  to  have  had  time  to  com- 
plete the  course  in  drawing  and  problem  work,  a  few  of  the  brighter 
graduate  apprentices  will,  as  an  additional  incentive,  be  sent,  at 
the  company's  expense,  to  a  technical  school  for  a  year  to  finish  off 
their  course.  Such  men  will  then  be  admirably  prepared  for  work  in 
the  motive  power  department.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  un- 
der modem  apprenticeship  methods.  If  students  can  only  have  the  ex- 
perience of  a  technical  school  after  all  their  training  as  apprentices, 
the  problem  of  industrial  education  will,  to  a  very  large  degree,  not 
only  be  simplified,  but  placed  on  a  footing  no  other  method  would 
secure. 

The  New  York  Central  is  also  adopting  another  method  in  this 
very  direction.  At  two  of  the  shops  the  apprentices  have  been  taken 
in  a  body,  under  the  direction  of  instructors,  to  visit  neighboring 
shops  or  large  manufacturing  establishments;  as,  for  instance,  the 
apprentices  at  West  Albany  have  visited  both  the  American  Loco- 
motive Works  and  the  Greneral  Electric  Company's  works  at  Schenec- 
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tady.  At  some  of  the  smaller  shops,  where  the  boys  are  not  able 
to  round  out  their  courses  to  advantage,  they  will  be  assigned  to 
larger  shops  for  their  fourth  year;  as,  for  instance,  the  company 
contemplates  giving  the  boys  in  the  car  department  at  East  Buffalo 
an  opportunity  of  spending  a  year  at  the  West  Albany  shops,  in 
order  to  get  experience  in  repairing  passenger  cars.  This  is  an  added 
incentive. 

The  shop  superintendents  encourage  the  boys  by  occasionally  as- 
signing them  to  special  work  where  they  can  apply  the  knowledge 
in  drawing  or  mathematics  which  they  have  gained  in  the  class  room. 
One  shop  superintendent,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  appren- 
tices, makes  a  point  of  occasionally  stopping  and  asking  an  apprentice 
something  about  the  work  which  he  is  doing  that  will  make  him  ap- 
preciate the  application  of  what  he  is  learning  in  the  class  room,  his 
aim  being  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  apprentice  and  induce  him  to 
put  his  very  best  efforts  into  his  work. 

The  experience  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  under  their  unique 
system  answers  a  few  questions  which  advocates  of  industrial  educa- 
tion might  advance ;  as,  for  instance.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  men 
under  this  system  ?  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  system  under  the 
New  York  Central  ahswer  through  their  experience,  and  the  facts 
gained  through  inquiry  are  that  their  workmen  are  taking  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  new  development  and  that  they  look  upon  it 
with  considerable  favor.  There  has  been  very  little  incentive  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  for  boys  to  enroll  themselves  as  apprentices, 
and  the  men  are  glad  to  have  an  opening  for  their  sons  by  which  they 
osLTi  be  assured  of  a  thorough  training,  which  will  make  them  first- 
class  mechanics,  and  which,  if  properly  followed  up,  will  fit  them  for 
positions  of  authority  and  responsibility.  On  account  of  the  neg- 
lect of  a  proper  system  for  recruiting  men  the  percentage  of  skilled 
mechanics  has  very  sadly  decreased,  and  the  good  all-round  mechanic 
has  almost  been  lost  sight  of.  A  system,  therefore,  that  will  build 
up  men  of  this  kind,  and  thus  add  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
position  of  the  mechanic,  is  to  be  welcomed. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the  road,  they,  from  the  gang 
boss  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  seem  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  new  system.  It  means  from  their  point  of  view  and  obser- 
vation that  they  are  going  to  have  more  efficient  men  under  them, 
and  that  the  problem  of  issuing  and  executing  orders  will  be  simpli- 
fied. The  boys,  coached  by  the  shop  instructor,  are  doing  better  work 
and  more  of  it,  and  the  amount  of  spoiled  work,  which  is  always  an 
item  where  there  are  many  boys  in  the  shop,  is  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  problem  of  securing  and  holding  apprentices  has 
been  solved,  and  in  a  few  years  the  problem  of  securing  good  all- 
round  mechanics  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  also  be  solved.    A  point 
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blank  question  addressed  to  various  officers  as  to  whether  such  a  sys- 
tem was  worth  while  and  really  paid,  was  met  by  a  very  enthusiastic 
response  that  of  course  it  did,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  ready  to 
advance  good  reasons  as  to  why  this  was  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  different  officials  as  they 
enter  the  schoolroom  when  a  class  is  in  session.  One  superintendent 
of  motive  power  always  promptly  removes  his  hat,  as  he  considers 
that  the  schoolroom  is  on  the  same  plane  as  a  college  recitation  room 
and  deserving  of  the  same  respect  and  dignity. 

At  every  point  questioning  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  higher 
officials  quite  often  stop  in  at  the  schoolroom,  and  usually  examine 
the  work  the  boys  are  doing,  occasionally  asking  questions  or  in  some 
way  showing  their  interest  in  the  work. 

An  extension  of  the  system  is  contemplated  relative  to  the  car  de- 
partment. It  has  usually  been  considered  impossible  to  maintain  an 
apprenticeship  system  in  this  department,  and  recruit  the  force  other 
than  the  laborers  and  helpers  on  the  repair  track  from  its  ranks.  It 
was  said  to  be  impracticable  to  introduce  such  a  system,  but  there  were 
last  year  five  regular  apprentices  at  East  Buffalo,  and  the  indications 
are  that  this  number  will  be  considerably  increased  in  the  near  future. 

With  this  expanded  system  in  successful  working  order  on  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  the  question  may  be  asked,  AVhat  is  the  attitude 
of  other  roads  to  it?  The  general  criticism  has  been  made  that 
the  New  York  Central  is  educating  apprentices  for  other  roads,  and 
this  statement  is  probably  true  to  some  extent.  The  awakening  of 
interest,  however,  in  industrial  education  and  the  inquiries  and  ob-* 
.servations  from  all  directions  indicate  that  other  railroads  are  now 
giving  this  matter  the  consideration  it  deserves,  and  in  some  instances 
have  taken  action  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  some  phase  of  the  plan. 
The  fact  is  being  appreciated  that  no  outside  system  of  instruction, 
such  as  trade  schools,  correspondence  schools,  or  even  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes,  can  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  apprentice,  and  that  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  instruction  must  be  coincident  with  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  shop.  The  indications  point  to  a  day  not  far 
distant  when  each  railroad  will  have  a  fully  equipped  apprentice  sys- 
tem organized  as  an  integral  part  of  its  motive-power  department. 
Before  such  work  can  start,  the  management  must  be  convinced  that, 
for  its  own  safety  in  the  future,  it  must  be  provided  with  skilled, 
intelligent,  native  workmen,  men  who  can  stand  on  their  own  merits 
and  do  the  work  which  is  needed  to  keep  this  country  conmiercially 
ahead  of  the  world ;  men  who  command  the  respect  of  their  employ- 
ers; men  who  can  and  will  bring  skill  and  judgment  to  their  work, 
so  that  they  may  command  compensation  commensurate  with  their 
increased  ability. 

Thus  the  New  York  Central  lines  are  contributing  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  the  purest  forms  and  methods  of  industri^il  ^Aw^'^VKsscv, 
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3I0RGAN'8    LOUISIANA    AND    TEXAS    RAIIJIOAD    AND    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY, 

AND  IX)UIS1ANA  WESTERN  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  these  lines  is  practically  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience,  and,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
skilled  labor,  has  been  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  assist  in  the  practical 
education  of  the  sons  of  employees  of  the  companies,  thereby  assisting 
them  in  securing  the  proper  means  of  livelihood,  and  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  useful  trade  and  fitting  them  for  the  battle 
of  life. 

The  chief  element  which  warrants  a  description  of  the  system  of 
these  lines  at  this  place  is  the  establishment  of  class-room  work. 
When  an  apprentice  has  served  one  year  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
class  of  mechanical  drawing,  which  is  taught  two  nights  each  week  by 
a  competent  instructor  from  the  drafting  department.  The  course  of 
instruction  begins  with  the  first  elements  of  mechanical  drawing  and 
simple  geometry,  gradually  followed  by  a  more  difficult  quality  of 
work  with  descriptive  geometry,  which  is  continued  in  an  ascending 
grade  until  the  apprentices  or  students  are  fairly  good  draftsmen, 
and  able  not  only  to  read  a  drawing  intelligently,  but  also  to  make 
their  own  serie^s  of  drawings  from  the  first  rough  pencil  sketch  to  the 
finished  print. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  required  by  the  com- 
panies that  when  the  apprentice  once  enters  the  drawing  class  he  shall 
be  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  this  requirement  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  apprenticeship.  This  school  of  drawing  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  essential  features  of  the  lines  men- 
tioned. Aside  from  its  undoubted  value  to  the  graduates  in  providing 
for  their  future  career,  it  enables  the  companies  to  turn  out  of  their 
own  apprentice  schools  strictly  first-class  mechanics  and  young  men 
who  are  far  above  the  average  of  those  who  ordinarily  seek  the  class 
of  employment  involved.  Many  of  the  very  best  men  that  the  com- 
panies have  had  in  their  shops  and  of  those  who  still  remain  began 
with  them  as  apprentices,  and  a  number  of  those  who  have  left  are 
now  occupying  responsible  positions  with  other  lines  which,  not  pur- 
suing a  similar  system,  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties these  lines  provide. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  which  the  companies  provide  for 
their  own  regular  apprentices  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
college  or  manual  training  schools,  they  are  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  mechanics,  special  or  general,  with  correspondence  schools 
of  recognized  standing,  as  the  technical  information  and  instruction 
thereby  gained  can  be  illustrated  and  fixed  in  theii*  minds  by  the  de- 
tails of  daily  work  in  the  shops. 
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(;IL\NI)    TRUNK    RAILWAY." 


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  had  an  efficient  apprentice  system 
in  force  in  its  shops  for  several  years  and  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. It  includes  a  thorough  shop  training  and  a  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  simple  mathematics,  and  applied  mechanics.  The 
applicant  must  be  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  18  years  of  age. 
After  successfully  passing  his  entrance  examinations,  both  physical 
and  other,  the  apprentice  may  be  assigned  to  either  the  blacksmith 
shop,  boiler  shop,  or  any  shop  other  than  the  machine  and  erecting 
shop,  where  he  is  required  to  remain  for  a  j^eriod  of  from  six  to  nine 
months.  He  is  given  a  text  or  instruction  lx)ok  which  covers  his  en- 
tire apprenticeship  and  contains  the  questions  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  correctly  before  being  promoted  from  one  class  of 
work  to  another.  There  are  quite  elaborate  rules  for  examinations, 
and  general  rules  relative  to  marking,  etc. 

Apprentices  in  machine  work  and  fitting  are  required  to  serve 
five  yeai's;  others  serve  only  four  years.  All  are  required  to  attend 
evening  classes  twice  a  week  from  October  to  April.  These  are  in 
charge  of  competent  instructors,  and  the  course  includes  a  thorough 
training  in  mechanical  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  applied  mechanics. 
This  instruction,  together  with  the  necessary  material  (excepting 
the  drawing  instruments,  which  must  he  provided  by  the  appren- 
tices), is  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  company.  The  boys  are  not 
paid  for  the  time  spent  in  the  class  room.  Apprentices  who  do  not 
attend  the  classes  regularly  and  who  do  not  have  a  good  excuse  for 
being  absent  are  discharged. 

While  the  system  on  the  Grand  Trunk  works  satisfactorily,  it  is 
not  as  broad,  comprehensive,  and  expansive  as  that  in  vogue  on  the 
New  York  Central  lines. 

OTHER   RAILROADS. 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Russell,  of  the  New  York  Central  lines,  have 
recently  been  making  an  investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  systems 
of  the  large  railroads  of  the  United  States?,  and  as  a  result  have 
found  that  55  railroads  have  7,053  apprentices  in  368  shop  plants, 
while  67  plants  answering  have  no  apprentices.  Thirteen  railroads 
pay  apprentices  to  attend  school,  15  make  attendance  compulsory; 
on  13  railroads  the  schools  are  held  in  working  hours,  while  on  5 
the  school  is  held  in  the  evening. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system  now  has  10  schools  in  operation 
with  347  apprentices.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  has  a  school  at 
McKees  Rocks  with  36  apprentices.  The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  a  school  at  Minneapolis,  with  29  apprentices. 

*  American  Engineering  and  Railroad  Jonmal,  January  1908. 
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The  Union  Pacific  has  two  schools,  one  at  Omaha  with  71  and  one  at 
Cheyenne  with  12  apprentices.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  two 
schools,  one  at  Green  Isle  with  25  and  one  at  Oneonta  with  3ii 
apprentices. 

Schools  mean  in  this  connection  the  number  of  branches  of  an 
apprenticeship  system  on  the  various  divisions  of  a  railroad  where 
apprentices  work  in  the  shop  and  also  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

LUDLOW    MANUFACTI'RING   COMPANY,  LUDU)W,  MASS. 

This  company  maintains  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  trainings 
apprentices  in  the  special  branch  of  the  textile  trade  concerned  with 
the  manufacture  of  jute  goods.  It  has  a  purpose  outside  of  this, 
for  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  desirable,  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  village  which  makes  this  school 
possible  are  peculiar,  the  manufacturing  company  having  built  the 
sewer,  constructed  the  streets,  and  supplied  the  village  with  water, 
light,  and  power.  This  varied  activity  of  the  company  offers  a 
very  particular  field  of  work  for  boys  educated  in  the  company's 
school. 

The  school  was  started  on  the  discovery  that  of  the  fifty  or  more 
overseers  and  second  hands  employed  by  the  company,  not  one  had 
in  forty  years  been  educated  in  the  village  schools,  and  most  of 
them  had  received  their  technical  training  in  Scotch  mills.  This 
discovery  made  it  evident  that  the  company  must  depend  upon  men 
trained  abroad  or  else  give  boys  growing  up  in  the  village  an  educa- 
tion which  would  fit  them  for  responsible  positions  in  their  mills. 

The  instruction  is  of  two  kinds — the  practical  part,  which  is  given 
in  the  mill,  and  the  theoretical  part,  given  in  the  school.  Each  boy 
spends  five  hours  every  working  day  caring  for  some  ma(*hine  or 
performing  such  work  as  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  mill.  The  mill 
work  the  first  year  consists  in  sewing  trolley  bands,  doffing,  tending 
creels,  supplying  different  machines  with  bobbins  of  the  proper  kind 
of  yarn,  packing  cans,  running  lappers,  running  calendar,  making 
reels  of  twine,  taking  care  of  finished  card,  and  making  tests  of 
yarn  for  weight  and  strength.  Every  three  months  every  apprentice 
is  transferred  to  another  machine  or  to  other  duties  representing 
additional  stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  mill  work  of  these  apprentices  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regular  mill  overseers,  some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  evening 
classes  in  the  textile  school,  which  fact  has  an  important  l)earing  on 
their  treatment  of  the  apprentices,  in  that  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
a  part  of  the  school  and  thus  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  while  in  the  mill  overseeing  the  work  of  the  boys.  The  ap- 
prentices attend  school  three  hours  each  day  and  receive  three- 
fourths  of  what  they  would  receive  if  they  worked  that  time  in  the 
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mill ;  in  other  words,  each  apprentice  is  paid  for  his  mill  work  at  the 
regular  rate  per  hour,  amounting  to  one-half  day,  and  in  addition 
receives  one-fourth  pay  for  his  school  attendance. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  so  arranged  that  the  work 
performed  in  the  mill  in  the  morning  by  one  class  is  continued  by 
the  other  class  in  the  afternoon.  The  class  which  attends  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  school  and  works  in  the  mill  in  the  afternoon  dur- 
ing one  week  reverses  this  arrangement  .the  following  week.  The 
results  show  that  better  work  is  done  in  the  school  by  the  morning 
class. 

The  boys  must  be  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  in  good  physical 
condition,  and  of  good  moral  character  when  entering.  They  must 
possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  arithmetic.  The  appren- 
tices do  not  sign  a  contract,  but  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company 
means  severing  their  connection  with  the  school ;  thus  there  is  a  bond 
which  holds  the  apprentices.  The  school  work,  conducted  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  devoted  to  school  purposes,  commences  in  September 
and  continues  for  eleven  months,  with  a  short  recess  at  Christmas. 
All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  Scotch  descent.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  mills  are  Poles  and  Italians,  but  none  of 
them  attend  the  school. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  school  is  already  apparent,  although  it 
has  been  but  a  short  time  in  operation.  In  personal  appearance  and 
cleanliness  the  boys  have  greatly  improved.  They  have  learned  that 
soiled  hands  mean  soiled  drawings,  and  they  have  thus  seen  the  bene- 
fit of  soap  and  water.  It  is  a  common  remark  about  the  beautiful 
town  of  Ludlow  that  the  increased  interest  and  intelligence  shown  by 
the  boys  in  the  textile  school  have  to  some  extent  spread  to  other  boys, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  apart  from  turning  out  foremen,  the  school 
will  in  this  way  be  a  benefit  to  the  village  as  well  as  of  practical  value 
to  the  company. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  at  present  is  tentative,  but  it  will 
probably  embrace  four  years'  work.  Some  special  features  projected 
are  of  interest.  A  special  shop  arithmetic,  covering  all  the  operations, 
calculations,  and  duplications  performed  in  the  mills,  is  provided. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  by  the  mill  overseers  and  the  director  of 
the  school.  In  manual  training  the  boys  make  parts  of  looms  and 
other  models  which  have  reference  to  the  machinery.  Jute  and  hemp 
seeds  have  been  planted  near  the  school;  it  is  proposed  to  study  the 
plants  at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  making  sketches  of  the  parts 
and  attempting  to  extract  the  fiber.  In  geography  particular  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  United  States  and  those  countries  where  fibers  are 
produced. 
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In  the  history  work  the  boys  study  the  history  of  the  textile  indus- 
try; the  savage  and  semieivilized  beginnings,  developing  into 
modern  textile  machinery  and  the  steam  engine;  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  in  England ;  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  factory  acts  of  England,  etc.  In  connection  with 
their  studies  in  physics  they  examine  and  grade  fibers,  use  the  cali- 
brating scales,  measure  and  weigh  rove  and  yarn,  test  the  strength  of 
fibers,  make  tests  for  moisture,  tabulation,  etc.  In  English  they  have 
a  certain  amount  of  required  reading,  writing  of  business  letters, 
study  of  business  forms,  writing  of  shop  English,  etc.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  that  side  of  each  subject  which  is  related  to 
mill  work. 

They  are  solving  at  Ludlow  a  peculiar  problem,  and  one  which 
belongs  emphatically  within  the  realm  of  industrial  education  of  a 
high  order. 

WE8TINGHOU8E   AIR   BRAKE   COMPANY,   PITT8BUR(3,    PA. 

This  company  combines  shop  and  school  work.  The  only  require- 
ments for  entrance  are  that  the  applicant  must  be  IG  years  of  age  or 
over,  of  good  moral  character,  mentally  bright,  and  have  completed 
his  school  studies  through  decimals  in  arithmetic.  In  connection 
with  its  system  the  company  has  a  day  school  at  which  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  apprentices  is  compulsory,  the  time  devoted  to 
educational  work  averaging  about  seven  and  one-half  hours  weekly, 
the  apprentice  being  paid  the  regular  rate  per  hour  for  the  time 
spent  in  school.  The  school  period  extends  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  June. 

In  connection  with  the  day  school  the  company  has  a  night  schooj, 
at  which  the  attendance  of  the  apprentices  is  not  compulsory.  The 
courses,  other  than  those  directly  concerned  with  the  trade  itself, 
are,  for  the  first  year,  arithmetic,  algebra,  business  English,  indus- 
trial composition,  freehand  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing;  for 
the  second  year,  algebra,  mechanics  of  physics,  industrial  composi- 
tion, shop  problems,  mechanical  drawing;  for  the  third  year,  algebra, 
geometry,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  problems;  for  the 
fourth  year,  geometry,  electricity,  shop  problems,  mechanical 
drawing." 

D.    A.    TOMPKINS    COMPANY,    CHARIX)TTE,    N.    C. 

This  company  feels  disposed  to  reduce  the  age  of  the  apprentices 
as  much  as  possible,  on  the  kindergarten  plan.  Their  experience 
shows  that  an  apprentice  of  12  years  will  make  a  better  machinist 
at  16  or  17  than  an  apprentice  of  16  can  make  by  20  or  21  years.  In 
the  case  of  young  apprentices  the  company  appoints  a  journeyman 
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workman  as  a  sort  of  foster  father,  with  instructions  that  the  young 
apprentice  shall  not  be  worked  for  profit,  nor  at  all  except  in  a  sort 
of  kindergarten  way.  The  company  finds  that  this  requires  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  for  the  proper  result,  but  that  the  undertaking 
is  not  too  difficult.  It  is  trying  to  work  out  the  problem  of  school 
and  shopwork  coordinated. 

CINCINNATI     MILLING     MACHINE     CX)MPANY,     CINCINNATI,     OHIO. 

This  company  has  an  apprenticeship  system  where  they  take  boys 
16  years  of  age  or  older,  employ  them  for  a  probation  period  of 
several  months,  and  then  if  they  are  willing  and  have  shown  them- 
selves willing,  they  are  taken  under  a  full  apprenticeship  contract. 

In  addition  to  the  training  in  one  of  the  three  or  four  branches  of 
the  machinist  trade,  to  be  decidjed  on  by  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployer, the  apprentice,  and  his  guardian,  the  boys  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  an  apprentice  school  established  by  the  company. 
They  are  formed  into  classes  of  18  or  20  each,  and  meet  with  a  special 
instructor  one  evening  a  week  for  two  hours.  Their  schedule  of  work 
consists  chiefly  of  shop  arithmetic  and  the  solution  of  those  problems 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  in  their  shop  work.  There  is  no 
class  work  and  the  boys  are  not  asked  to  recite,  the  entire  object  of 
the  company  being  to  teach  the  boys  to  use  things  and  to  think. 

This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year,  and  the  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory;  the  boys  take  an  intense  interest  in 
their,  school,  with  the  immediate  result  of  a  greater  interest  in  their 
shopwork,  and  the  mental  development  which  they  acquire,  coinci- 
dent with  their  shop  manual  training,  has  resulted  in  marked  im- 
provement in  their  everyday  work. 

DAVID    LUPTON  8    SONS    COMPANY,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

This  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
sheet-metal  work.  It  has  an  apprenticeship  system  established  in 
1900.  During  the  first  two  years  of  its  experience  each  apprentice 
was  requested  to  register  with  some  institution  of  learning  where  he 
could  study  the  technical  branches  of  the  trade,  but  this  effort  proved 
to  be  an  absolute  failure.  While  the  boys  would  register,  they  would 
not  attend  and  apply  themselves;  but  in' the  fall  of  1907  the  com- 
pany made  aTrangements  with  the  Philadelphia  North-East  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  under  which  the  com- 
pany pays  the  boys'  membership  fee  of  $5  and  $1  for  class  fee  for 
each  apprentice,  the  branch  employing  instructors  suggested  by  the 
company  and  furnishing  a  class  room  two  nights  a  week  for  a  term 
of  twenty-six  weeks.  The  company  has  in  its  employ  two  foremen, 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  and  they  have  worked  as  instructors. 
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At  the  close  of  this  investigation,  in  May  1908,  the  company  had 
just  concluded  the  first  school  term  under  the  above  arrangement, 
and  stated  that  it  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  results,  both  as 
to  instructors  and  apprentices.  The  instruction  w^as  confined  to 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing  pertaining  to  the  sheet-metal 
trade  in  all  its  various  branches. 

Of  course,  the  curriculum  is  peculiar  to  the  work  done.  The  com- 
pany insisted  at  the  inception  of  the  class  that  it  was  just  as  neces- 
sary for  an  apprentice  to  be  punctual  in  attendance  and  diligent  in 
his  studies  as  to  report  every  day  for  work,  and  that  any  violation  of 
this  requirement  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.  By  sus- 
pending a  number,  with  the  understanding  that  they  could  not  report 
for  work  until  their  home  tasks  were  submitted  satisfactorily,  it 
broke  up  a  concerted  action  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  school  work 
of  the  company.  Now  the  general  results  are  not  only  satisfactory, 
but  extremely  gratifying.  The  company  has  succeeded  in  getting 
apprentices  interested,  so  that  they  are,  by  the  information  they 
have  acquired,  enabled  to  get  better  results. 

SOUTHERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

This  company  maintains  at  Atlanta  an  operators'  school,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  giving  local  and 
long-distance  service.  The  school  is  conducted  by  an  instructor  and 
two  assistants.  While  in  the  school  the  students  are  paid  50  cents 
per  day  and  are  at  no  personal  expense  whatever,  as  the  company  fur- 
nishes all  charts,  books,  apparatus,  etc.  It  also  furnishes  regular 
work  for  the  graduates  of  the  school. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

This  company  has  equipped  a  special  machine  shop  as  a  technical 
school  for  evening  classes  in  shop  practice,  and  the  results  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  warrant  it  in  continuing  the  plan.  There  are 
carried  on  three  or  more  lines  of  work  in  which  lads  may  enter  for 
training,  the  company  teaching  some  classes  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics, reading,  and  writing  during  the  working-day  period,  which 
classes  the  boys  are  expected  to  attend,  they  being  paid  for  the  time 
so  employed. 

THE  WILLIAM  TOD  COMPANY,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

This  company,  engine  builders,  has  an  apprenticeship  system  on  a 
progressive  basis.  It  starts  a  boy  on  the  first  of  every  month.  For 
the  first  year  he  is  moved  from  one  tool  to  another  every  month, 
working  on  small  tools  which  are  regularly  devoted  to  apprentice 
work.    He  serves  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  acquire  some 
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knowledge  of  the  various  operations,  such  as  drilling,  turning,  and 
planing;  then  for  eighteen  months  he  is  put  on  the  floor  as  a  fitter, 
or  on  such  work  as  he  can  do  satisfactorily  and  efficiently,  the  idea 
being  that  he  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  and 
a  general  idea  of  the  trade.  The  last  eighteen  months  he  is  again 
put  on  machine  tools,  being  moved  every  two  months  from  one  tool 
to  another,  and  he  is  expected  to  acquire  considerable  accuracy  and 
speed.    This  is  rather  a  novel  plan,  but  it  works  satisfactorily. 

The  company  states  that,  by  planning  exactly  where  each  appren- 
tice is  to  be  during  his  entire  apprenticeship,  it  is  able  to  work  a 
large  number  of  apprentices  without  requiring  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attention  from  the  foreman,  as  it  is  expected  that  each  boy 
will  do  considerable  toward  breaking  in  the  boy  who  follows  him. 

The  company  is  also  doing  something  in  the  way  of  school  educa- 
tion. It  is  its  practice  to  offer  to  pay  half  the  expense  incurred  by 
any  of  the  apprentices  in  an  approved  night  school  bearing  on  the 
apprentice's  trade,  provided  he  does  satisfactory  work.  Under  these 
conditions  about  a  third  of  the  boys  are  taking  up  various  lines  of 
educational  work. 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC   COMPANY,    ClIICAfiO,    ILL. 

This  company  has  an  apprenticeship  system  combining  shop  and 
class-room  work.  Applicants  for  apprenticeship  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  arithmetic  before  their  names  are  placed  on  the 
list  of  eligible  candidates.  Eveiy  apprentice  attends  two  classes  a 
week,  one  in  mathematics  and  one  in  drawing.  The  class  work  comes 
the  last  working  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  apprentices  are  paid  for 
the  hour  at  their  regular  shop  rate.  Apprentices  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  First  class,  mathematics  1,  drawing  1;  second  class, 
mathematics  2,  drawing  2.  Mathematics  1  consists  of  arithmetic 
problems,  attention  being  given  to  their  application  to  shop  problems. 
Four  or  five  problems  for  home  work  are  given  each  week.  Mathe- 
matics 2  includes  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  Drawing  1  takes  up 
geometrical  problems,  drawing  2  orthographic  projection  and  the 
making  and  reading  of  shop  drawings. 

In  the  class  of  mathematics  the  boys  are  furnished  small  note- 
books, in  which  they  are  expected  to  keep  definitions,  rules,  etc. 
The  company  has  decided  to  give  two  lectures  a  month  to  all  in- 
dentured apprentices;  these  lectures  are  given  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  subject-matter  to  be  elementary  in  character,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  consist  of  Western  Electric  methods  of  manufacture, 
illustrated  by  examples  of  the  work  and  by  blackboard  sketches.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  each  speaker,  whether  he  speaks  on  manufactur- 
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iiig  or  other  work,  bring  out  clearly  the  relation  between  the  depart- 
ment with  which  he  is  connected  and  the  department  in  which  the 
apprentice  is  employed.  The  idea  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  to  see 
the  relationship  between  the  work  he  is  engaged  in  and  that  of  other 
departments.  If  he  is  repairing  a  jig  or  fixture  he  should,  by  virtue 
of  his  knowledge  of  where  and  how  the  tool  is  used,  be  able  to  exer 
cise  the  necessary  judgment  in  making  the  best  possible  job  of  repair- 
ing. He  must  be  taught  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  man 
who  is  to  use  the  tool,  and  look  at  it  from  the  other  man's  view  point. 
In  short,  he  must  be  taught  the  value  of  good  judgment.  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  recojgnize  the  necessity  for  such  requirements  as  the 
keeping  of  his  time  on  each  job,  and  keeping  it  accurately,  it  not 
being  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  job  without  this  information. 
By  giving  the  apprentice  thorough  instruction  in  the  trade  he  is 
learning  and  a  general  knowledge  of  other  branches  of  the  business, 
the  company  hopes  to  obtain  far  better  workmen  than  has  been  pos- 
sible heretofore. 

R.  K.  LE  BLOND  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

This  company  has  an  apprenticeship  system  which  has  been  run- 
ning under  the  universal  contract  approved  by  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association.  It  has  had  various  kinds  of  apprenticeship  sys- 
tems in  its  plant,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  not  proven  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  company  thinks  that  the  old  method  of  apprenticeship 
has  not  proved  to  be  just  what  is  needed;  that  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing young  men  in  the  machinist  trade,  in  which  this  company 
is  engaged,  is  to  establish  a  separate  department  for  this  purpose, 
where  the  young  men  can  be  taught  the  trade  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  removed  from  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  shop,  and  also  where  they 
can  receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  company  is  of  the  opinion,  and  stated  it  as  a 
fact,  that  if  to  instruct  a  young  man  be  the  sole  object,  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  such  a  system  in  one  year  than  in  three  years  by  the 
old  method  of  apprenticeship.  The  company  also  believes  that  a 
school  department  would  relieve  the  shop  foremen  of  the  trouble, 
labor,  and  expense  of  instructing  the  apprentices,  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  This  man  would  have  to  be  one  of  the  best  men 
employed  in  the  plant  and  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  its 
opinion  is  that,  after  the  apprentice  had  spent  about  three  years  in 
the  school  department,  he  could  be  taken  into  the  shop  and  put  at 
regular  manufacturing  operations  as  a  journeyman.  This,  it  believes, 
would  be  a  far  cheaper  method,  as  well  as  more  efficient  and  fairer  to 
the  apprentices  than  the  old  one. 
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GEORGE   V.   CRE8SON    COMPANY,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

This  concern,  which  manufactures  iron  work,  such  as  hoisting 
engines,  cranes,  ete.,  and  thus  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  utiliz- 
ing the  apprenticeship  system,  employs  a  supervisor  of  apprentices, 
who  engages  the  boys  throughout  the  works.  The  system  in  vogue 
here  is  in  a  way  along  the  same  lines  as  that  in  vogue  at  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  apprentice  is  placed  for  two  years  in  what 
is  called  the  manual  training  school,  which  forms  a  special  depart- 
ment planned  for  this  particular  purpose,  under  the  sole  charge  of 
one  instructor.  The  boys  are  moved  from  machine  to  machine,  but 
before  being  assigned  to  a  new  machine  they  are,  if  required,  to  in- 
struct a  new  boy  coming  on.  After  two  years  the  apprentice  is  as- 
signed to  the  main  shop  and  placed  under  a  regular  foreman.  He  is 
transferred  from  position  to  position  in  the  shop,  and  if  he  shows  a 
liking  for  any  particular  machine  or  work  he  is  allowed  to  finish  his 
term  on  that.  The  works  have  a  school  connected  with  the  shops. 
In  this  school  are  taught  mathematics  and  drawing  during  working 
hours.  The  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  with  mathematics  in  the 
morning  for  one  class,  drawing  in  the  afternoon  for  the  other,  alter- 
nating each  day  during  the  week.  The  term  in  this  school  lasts  from 
September  1  to  May  1.  The  company  encourages  outside  study  by 
giving  the  boys  home  work,  which  counts  in  their  general  average  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  superintendent,  in  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation, stated  very  frankly  that  he  had  adopted  the  General  Electric 
Company's  idea,  with  certain  modifications.  He  is  very  particular  in 
the  sort  of  entrance  examination  which  he  gives.  There  is  also  re- 
quired a  physical  examination.  The  shop  instructor  is  a  practical 
man  who  was  himself  an  old-time  apprentice;  the  school  instructor 
is  taken  from  the  engineering  department.  In  order  not  to  break  into 
the  regular  factorj'^  work  the  school  classes  are  held  the  last  hour  of 
the  morning  and  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon. 

The  company  has  taken  great  pains  to  study  carefully  the  various 
apprenticeship  systems,  and  believes  that  the  one  which  has  been 
adopted  is  the  best  for  its  business.  It  believes  that  a  better  public 
school  system  would  result  from  a  return  to  fundamentals,  including 
the  teaching  of  subjects  in  a  more  practical  way. 

YALE  AND  TOWNE  MANUFACmjRING  COMPANY,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

For  a  numl)er  of  years  this  company  has  educated  apprentices  in  the 
trades  of  tool-making,  metal-pattern  making,  and  blacksmithing.  In 
addition  to  this  it  has  given  a  few  young  men  an  all-round  mechan- 
ical business  training.  Up  to  quite  recently  they  were  educated  in  the 
shops,  working  along  as  regular  journeymen  and  being  under  the 
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charge  of  various  foremen,  which  was  a  method  similar  to  the  old 
apprenticeship  system,  except  that  an  apprentice  instructor  was  dele- 
gated to  have  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  apprentices.  This 
plan  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  company,  as  the  boys  did  not 
receive  the  amount  of  education  which  w^as  believed  to  be  necessarj^ 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  company  makes  a  "  specialty  "  and  must  have  skilled  men,  so 
recently  it  has  installed  a  ''training  room,"  where  apprentices  are 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  tlie  director,  who  devotes  his  en- 
lire  time  to  the  work.  This  idea  was  taken  from  the  General  Electric 
Company's  training  room. 

Each  apprentice  is  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  fitness  and  general  education.  He  then  enters 
the  training  room  on  three  months'  probation,  and  during  this  time 
his  habits  and  aptitude  are  very  carefully  watched.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  four  years,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  in  the  train- 
ing room.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  apprentice  is  transferred 
to  the  shop,  and  remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  until 
the  end  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Parts  of  machinery  from  the  regular  shops  are  sent  to  the  training 
room  and  the  boys  work  on  them  there.  This  means  that  the  boys  are 
engaged  on  the  regular  product  and  receive  varied  training.  The 
company  has  found  it  impracticable  to  lay  out  a  definite  time  schedule 
in  advance  for  each  kind  of  machine  for  each  apprentice.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  boys  differ  considerably  in  aptitude,  some  requir- 
ing nearly  double  the  time  that  others  take  in  learning  a  given 
operation. 

THE    ALLIS-CHALMERS  COMPANY. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Companj,  at  its  Bullock  Works,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  conducts  a  graduate  student  system,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  educate  young  men  to  successfully  fill  positions  which  develop 
from  time  to  time  in  its  sales,  erecting,  and  engineering  departments. 
The  company  cooperates  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  as  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

This  system  embraces  three  different  courses,  namely,  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  mining  engineering.  Each 
course  covers  a  perio<l  of  two  years  (5,500  shop  hours)  and  the  stu- 
dents' work  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  the  best  possible  experience 
and  training  which  the  large  facilities  at  hand  afford. 

The  company  are  builders  on  a  very  large  scale  of  a  complete  mod- 
ern line  of  machinery  as  follows:  Steam  engines,  pumping  engines, 
gas  engines,  blowing  engines,  hoisting  engines,  air  compressors,  steam 
turbines,  hydraulic  turbines,  air  brakes,  electrical  machinery  of  all 
kinds;  flour  mill,  sawmill,  and  transmission  machinery:  crushing 
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and  cement  machinery,  mining  machinery,  etc.  This  scope  of  manu- 
facture offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  student  who  desires 
to  procure  the  necessary  shop  training  to  qualify  for  the  higher  posi- 
tions that  are  offering  in  the  engineering  field. 

To  be  eligible  to  the  graduate  course  an  applicant  must  be  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  school  of  technology.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  stu- 
dent are  as  follows:  For  the  first  1,375  hours,  15  cents  per  hour;  for 
the  second  1,375  hours,  18  cents  per  hour;  for  the  second  2,750  hours, 
20  cents  per  hour. 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  entire  term  of  service,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  throughout  the  course,  the  student  is  paid 
a  bonus  of  $100,  which  is  prorated  in  case  the  student  is  permitted 
to  shorten  his  course  to  enter  the  company's  regular  employ.  No 
bonus  is  paid  to  the  student  who,  before  the  end  of  his  course,  leaves 
the  company's  employ,  either  on  his  own  volition  or  at  the  instigation 
of  the  company  for  misconduct  or  unsatisfactory  progress. 

The  students  ordinarily  serve  the  regular  shop  time  of  the  com- 
pany's works,  which  consists  of  fifty-four  hours  per  week.  All  overtime 
actually  worked  by  the  students  is  counted  on  the  course  and  paid  for 
at  the  same  rate  proportionately  as  journeymen  employees  are  paid 
for  overtime,  i.  e.,  for  every  hour  overtime  served  by  students  they  are 
paid  in  wages  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  students  are  subject  at  all  times  to  all  shop  and  office  rules. 
They  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  ordinary  tools  neces- 
sary for  mechanics,  such  as  rules,  scales,  calipers,  etc.,  or  if  employed 
in  the  drawing  office,  with  a  reasonable  supply  of  drawing  instru- 
ments. If  the  students  so  elect,  the  company  will  furnish  these  neces- 
.sary  tools  and  instruments  to  them  at  cost  to  the  company,  and  deduct 
sudi  cost  from  the  wages  of  the  students  in  installments. 

The  courses  involve  work  progressing  at  intervals  in  the  various  de- 
partments as  follows: 

Mechanical  engineering, — Iron  foundry,  Corliss  engine  machine 
and  erecting  shops,  st^am  turbine  machine  and  erecting  shops,  gas 
engine  machine  and  erecting  shops,  hydraulic  turbine  machine  and 
erecting  shops. 

Also  when  opportunity  affords,  the  mechanical  students  are,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  their  course,  sent  out  in  the  field  with  experienced 
erecting  engineers  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  machinery,  during  which 
lime  a  reasonable  allowance  is  made  by  the  company  for  traveling 
and  living  expenses;  and  such  students  as  qualify  for  the  responsi- 
bility are  sometimes  given  full  charge  of  erecting  work  in  the  field 
before  completion  of  their  course. 

Mining  engineering. — Iron  foundry,  mining  department  machine 
and  erecting  shops,  Corliss  engine  machine  and  erecting  shops. 
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Electrical  engineering, — Commutator  department,  controller  de- 
partment, assembling  department,  shop  erecting  department,  testing 
department. 

Students  in  all  three  courses  engage  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
various  departments  mentioned  under  experienced  machinists,  and  in 
this  way  learn  to  perform  the  various  classes  of  shop  and  erecting 
work  in  a  competent  and  skillful  manner.  They  at  the  same  time 
apply  their  theoretical  knowledge  to  actual  practice  and  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  lines  of  machinery  on  which  they  work. 

OTHER  CINCINNATI   COMPANIES. 

The  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Company  has  an  apprentice 
system  with  a  school  of  its  own,  and  cooperates  with  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  its  cooperative  courses,  as  do  several  other  Cincin- 
nati concerns.    These  illustrate  the  system,  however. 

THE    COOPERATIVE    COURSES    IN    ENGINEERING    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

CINCINNATI. 

The  experience  of  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  and  raUroad 
companies  as  given  above  exemplifies  most  emphatically  the  types  of 
modern  apprenticeship  systems  in  which  shop  work  and  class-room 
work  are  coordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  very  highest  re- 
sults in  industrial  training.  Other  examples  could  be  given,  but 
enough  systems  have  been  described  to  illustrate  the  trend  in  the  re- 
suscitation of  apprenticeship. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  cited  the  concerns  pay 
the  apprentices  while  in  the  schoolroom  the  same  as  while  in  the 
shop.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  whole  modern  arrangement 
and  offers  an  inducement  to  a  high  grade  of  apprentices  that  does 
not  enter  into  any  other  method. 

There  is  going  on  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  experiment 
that  is  being  watched  with  great  interest  by  educators,  whether  they 
are  simply  interested  in  academic  work  or  in  industrial  training. 
That  experiment  is  known  as  the  "  cooperative  courses  in  engineer- 
ing "  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  established  in  that  university 
by  Prof.  Herman  Schneider,  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering, 
and  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  in  that  institution. 

In  an  addrcvss  before  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  in  July,  1907, 
Professor  Schneider  stated  that  he  began  what  might  be  called  a  peda- 
gogical research  into  the  problem  of  engineering  education  six  years 
before  the  time  of  his  address ;  that  in  due  course  he  sifted  the  prob- 
lem to  three  questions:  (1)  What  requirements  should  the  finished 
product  of  an  engineering  school  fulfill?  (2)  Where  and  how  shall 
we  get  the  raw  material  to  make  the  required  finished  product?     (3) 
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Through  what  processes  shall  we  put  the  raw  material  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  finished  product  ? 

Professor  Schneider  carried  on  his  investigations  for  six  years 
through  visits  to  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  in  order  to  obtain  from  employers  of  engineers 
their  views  on  the  subject,  and  he  still  considers  his  investigation  in 
progress.  The  results  of  all  his  study,  observation,  and  inquiry  cul- 
minated in  an  attempt  to  make  an  actual  demonstration  of  a  system 
of  education  which  should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  investi- 
gations. 

Fortunately  for  him,  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  experiment  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  resulting  in  cooperative  courses  in  me- 
chanical, electrical,  and  chemical  engineering,  now  in  operation  at 
that  institution.  The  courses  adopted  are  so  planned  that  the  students 
taking  them  work  alternate  weeks  in  the  engineering  college  of  the 
university  and  at  the  manufacturing  shops  of  the  city.  Each  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  alternating  with  each  other,  so  that  when 
one  class  is  at  the  university  the  other  is  at  the  shops.  In  this  way 
the  shops  are  always  fully  manned,  and  thus  the  manufacturers  suffer 
no  loss  and  practically  no  inconvenience  by  the  system. 

The  length  of  these  courses  is  six  years.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  regular  four-year  courses,  and  the 
university  instruction  under  the  cooperative  plan  is  just  as  com- 
plete, thorough,  broad,  and  cultural  as  that  in  the  regular  courses; 
indeed,  the  university  people  feel  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
broader  and  more  cultural. 

The  cooperative  students  work  alternate  weeks  in  the  shops  of  the 
city  throughout  the  scholastic  year,  and  in  the  summer  full  time, 
but  are  given  several  weeks'  vacation.  The  practical  work  of  the 
shops  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theoretical  work  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  all  cases  the  students  follow  as  near  as  possible  the  path 
of  the  machine  manufactured,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product  sold.  At  the  Bullock  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  the 
students  spend  the  first  year  in  the  foundry,  the  next  two  years  in 
the  graduate  apprentice  course.  A  contract  is  signed  in  triplicate 
by  the  student,  the  university,  and  the  firm.  In  all  cases  the  dean 
of  the  engineering  college  and  the  professor  of  electrical,  chemical, 
or  mechanical  engineering,  as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the  manu- 
facturers ih  planning  the  course  of  shopwork,  so  that  the  young  men 
get  a  logically  and  carefully  planned  shop  and  business  training. 

The  students  are  paid  for  their  services  on  a  scale  of  wages  be- 
ginning at  10  c^nts  an  hour  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  cent 
an  hour  every  six  months.  A  student's  total  earnings  in  the  six  years 
will  amount  to  about  $2,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  four-year  freshmen  who  did  not 
take  the  alternate  shopwork  with  that  of  the  six-year  freshmen  who 
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did  during  one  year  is  significant.  The  six-year  cooperative  stu- 
dents, although  working  but  half  the  time,  did  three-quarters  of  the 
work  of  the  regular  students,  including  all  the  mathematics  and 
sciences  of  the  freshman  year,  and  their  average  grades  were  25  per 
cent  higher  than  those  of  the  four-year  freshmen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  cooperative  students  have  taken  all  the  university  work 
excepting  three  hours  of  English  and  three  periods  of  shopwork, 
but,  of  course,  they  have  received  more  shopwork  at  the  city  plants 
than  they  would  have  covered  at  the  university. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  relative  to  this  plan  in  vogue 
at  Cincinnati,  How  do  the  manufacturers  themselves  view  it? 
The  fact  that  they  enter  into  the  cooperation  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  believe  in  it.  But  the  evidence  is  positive,  through  the  Cincin- 
nati Milling  Machine  Company,  in  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Gingrich,  mechanical  engineer  of  that  company,  at  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  July  3,  1907.    Mr.  Gingrich  stated  in  his  address : 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  the  University  of  Cincinnati  centrally  located 
among  us.  When  It  proposed  to  us  Professor  Schneider's  plan  of  a  coopera- 
tive engineering  course,  it  appealed  at  once  to  the  business  sense  of  each 
individual  manufacturer.  The  plan  looked  attractive  from  the  business  stand- 
point. It  promised  us  an  immediate  supply  of  l)oys  of  a  much  higher  grade  than 
those  who  take  up  the  regular  apprenticeship.  It  held  out  the  prospect  of  our 
getting  in  a  few  years  engineering  graduates  with  a  practical  shop  experience. 
We  have  all  tried  to  give  a  shop  training  to  young  men  from  the  colleges,  but 
it  is  never  entirely  successful.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  cooperative  engineering  course 
plan  practically  brings  the  school  into  the  shop.  Our  present  schedule  of 
half  time  during  the  school  year  and  full  time  in  the  shop  during  vacations 
puts  the  boy  in  the  shops  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  In  other  words, 
during  the  six  years  that  he  Is  taking  the  course  we  have  him  in  the  shop 
four  years,  the  same  length  of  time  that  is  served  by  our  regularly  Indentured 
apprentices.  The  fact  that  these  students  are  capable  of  taking  the  university 
course  is  in  itself  proof  of  their  high  quality,  and  men  of  their  class  will  grasp 
the  principles,  as  well  as  the  details  of  shopwork,  very  much  more  quickly 
than  our  regular  apprentices.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  very 
broad  shop  training  In  the  four  years  they  will  be  with  us. 

This  university  is  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  now 
made  by  various  educators,  that  the  ordinary  college  student  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  breaking  a  year  out  of  his  college  course  and 
entering  upon  some  actual  practical  labor. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  consulting  engineer, 
Philadelphia,  has  had  some  experience,  and  contributes  valuable  evi- 
dence. He  has  been  very  much  interested  in  endeavoring  to  so  educate 
young  engineers  who  graduate  from  technical  schools  that  they  may 
be  more  useful  immediately  after  graduation  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  ,  His  personal  observation  has  been  that  those  young  men 
who,  either  from  necessity  or  otherwise,  have  had  a  year  or  two  of 
practical  work  before  graduating  from  college  are  a  great  deal  more 
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useful  than  those  who  have  not.    They  profit  much  more  by  their  col- 
lege course  and  are  much  better  developed  by  such  treatment. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  made  a  start  in  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  use- 
fulness of  this  type  of  education  by  having  young  men  leave  the  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  their  freshman  year,  take  a  year  in  a  machine  shop, 
and  then  return  to  the  college  for  the  balance  of  their  course.  His 
experiments  in  this  line  with  young  men  of  his  city  are  most  encour- 
aging, all  the  young  men  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  they  decide  themselves  that  they  are  getting  great  benefit 
from  their  practical  work.  Mr.  Taylor  therefore  calls  the  experiment 
a  distinct  success. 

These  experiments  open  the  way  to  a  new  feature  of  coordinate 
work,  and  they  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 


II.— TYPE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  WHICH  APPRENTICES 
ARE  CONTROLLED  TO  SOME  EXTENT  OUTSIDE  OP  WORKING 
HOURS. 

There  are  some  establishments  having  a  peculiar  form  or  type  of 
apprenticeship  where  the  manufacturer  or  employer  controls  the  in- 
dividual apprentice,  to  some  extent,  outside  of  working  hours.  This 
system  has  both  the  elements  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  and 
the  elements  of  the  type  involving  school  and  shop  w^ork,  or  that 
which  has  just  been  described  and  exemplified.  There  are  not  many 
examples  of  this  third  type,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  to  what  extent 
it  is  being  carried  out,  but  the  experience  under  it  is  interesting,  for 
it  shows  a  method  of  industrial  education  which  may  have  some  im- 
portant bearings  in  the  future  on  the  whole  subject  of  industrial 
training. 

NORTH  END  UNION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  organization  is  peculiar  in  its  nature.  It  undertakes  to  teach 
the  art  of  printing,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  some  employment  for 
its  apprentices.  The  apprenticeship  indenture  at  the  school  carried 
on  by  the  union  consists  of  an  agreement  by  three  parties,  the  master 
printer,  the  pupil  apprentice,  and  the  North  End  Union  School  of 
Printing. 

The  boy  is  bound  to  the  master  printer  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
with  the  express  understanding  that  one  year  of  the  term  shall  be 
devoted  to  school  training,  and  if  the  apprentice  fails  to  perfonn  the 
work  of  the  school  of  printing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  proves 
idle,  unteachable,  or  disobedient,  the  master  printer  has  a  right  to  be 
released  from  all  obligations  under  the  apprenticeship  contract. 

The  school  of  printing,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  nine 
years,  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  master  printers.  This 
board  consists  of  some  of  the  best-known  printers  in  the  country. 
The  pupils  at  the  start  were  young  men  who  were  at  work  in  printini^ 
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offices  during  the  day,  the  school  bemg  in  session  three  evenings  each 
week,  the  object  being  not  to  make  more  but  better  printers.  This 
method  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  because  the  average  boy,  after 
laboring  in  a  printing  office  all  day,  was  not  an  ambitious  student  at 
night.  His  term  of  employment  and  prospect  of  advancement 
seemed  to  him  so  uncertain  that  the  extra  effort  on  his  part  was  not 
by  him  deemed  to  be  worth  while,  and  so  his  enthusiasm,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  soon  waned. 

After  four  years'  trial  of  the  evening  school  it  was  decided  to  turn 
it  into  a  day  school  and  make  the  term  one  year.  Its  prospectus 
stated  that  the  aim  was  simply  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  start 
in  his  trade  and  instruct  him  in  the  essentials  of  good  printing,  so 
that  with  subsequent  practice  he  could  become  a  successful  workman. 
To  give  him  some  training  in  the  school  and  then  set  him  adrift  to 
find  his  place  in  the  trade  was  not  considered  as  fair  to  him,  or  of 
any  benefit  to  the  trade  itself.  Consequently  an  indenture  form  was 
adopted,  drawn  up  along  modern  lines,  with  terms  and  conditions 
such  as  would  attract  any  ambitious  boy  who  wished  to  learn  the 
printing  trade. 

This  apprenticeship  agreement  covers  a  term  of  four  years,  the 
first  year  of  the  term  being  spent  in  the  school  of  printing.  No 
wages  are  paid  the  first  year,  while  a  tuition  fee  of  $100  is  charged, 
and  a  close  scrutiny  of  a  boy's  qualifications  for  the  work  is  con- 
stantly exercised.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  apprentice 
enters  his  employer's  workroom  and  receives  $9  a  week  for  the  first 
six  months,  then  $10  a  week  for  the  next  six  months,  and  is  gradually 
advanced  until  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  year  he  receives  $16  a 
week.  The  working  time  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  in  the  regular 
workshop,  and  the  apprentices  are  responsible  to  their  employers  for 
regular  attendance  and  faithful  performance  of  the  work  in  the 
school. 

The  superintendent  of  the  union  school  emphasizes  the  direct  con- 
nection which  this  school  has  with  the  employing  class,  and  states 
that  the  exploitation  of  a  boy  in  the  interest  of  the  employer,  or  vice 
versa,  has  never  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  management,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  advisory  board  give  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  of  the  apprentice  trade  school.  The  superin- 
tendent also  made  strong  statements,  in  the  coui'se  of  this  investiga- 
tion, relative  to  an  apprenticeship  system  of  the  right  sort,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  an  agreement  between  two  persons  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  which  are  of  mutual  advantage,  and  that  an  apprenticeship 
indenture  is  essential  to  the  success  of  trade  training,  if  the  shop  is 
to  supplement  in  any  4arge  measure  the  school  training.  He  believes 
that  the  problem  of  trade  training  is  made  very  complex  by  the 
system  of  specialization  and  that  the  shorter  the  time  required  for 
a  beginner  to  learn  a  process  the  quicker  he  is  apt  to  be  made  a  pro- 
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ductive  unit  in  the  factory,  so  that  unless  an  apprenticeship  system 
had  some  indenture  scheme  guaranteeing  to  the  boy  an  opportunity 
to  learn  his  trade  as  a  whole  at  a  fixed  wage  with  steady  increase, 
resulting  in  more  rapid  advancement  in  trade  training,  it  would  not 
be,  after  all,  a  proper  system.  This  is  also  the  view  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  peculiar  indenture  at  the  North  End  Union,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  directors  of  that  interesting  scheme,  will  guarantee  to  the  em- 
ployer continuous  service  of  a  boy  for  a  definite  time,  and  a  better 
grade  of  boys  (for  an  employer  will  not  enter  into  a  contract  cover- 
ing several  years  with  a  boy  not  selected  with  care),  while  the  em- 
ployer will  get  more  faithful  service,  because  the  boy  realizes  that  his 
interests  are  bound  up  with  those  of  his  employer,  and  that  his  ad- 
vancement depends  upon  how  he  improves  his  opportunity. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  the  superintendent,  states  that  it  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  employing  class  to  provide  facilities  in  the 
shop  so  that  a  boy  can  utilize  the  education  which  he  received  in  the 
training  school,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  enters  the 
school  he  ought  to  get  into  some  relationship  with  the  trade.  This 
is  the  principle  carried  out  at  the  North  End  School.  Mr.  Hubbard 
doubts  the  value  of  a  part  time  idea,  on  the  ground  that  employers 
have  informed  him  that  they  could  not  be  bothered  by  such  a  scheme, 
yet  we  see  that  on  an  advanced  basis  such  a  scheme  works  well  in 
Cincinnati. 

An  apprentice  at  the  North  End  School  is  allowed  to  give  a  note 
for  $100  for  his  tuition,  the  superintendent  not  believing  in  having 
an  outside  party  pay  the  boy's  tuition  fee. 

The  following  data  are  interesting  as  showing  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  union  from  a  money  point  of  view : 

North  End  Uniofi,  Boston, 

INCOME  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,   ORDINARY   APPRENTICESHIP,   WITHOUT  THE   SCHOOL. 

First  year: 

20  weeks  at  $4. $101 

26  weeks  at  $5 130 

Second  year: 

26  weeks  at  $6. 156 

26  weeks  at  $7 182 

Third  year: 

26  weeks  at  $8. 208 

26  weeks  at  $9. 234 

Fourth  year: 

26  weeks  at  $10. 260 

26  weeks  at  $11 286 

Fifth  year: 

26  weeks  at  $13- 338 

28  weeks  at  $15. 300 


*i.,*JK^ 
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INCOME  FOR  THK  8AMK  TIME,  ONE  YEAR  OF   WHICH   IS   SPENT  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

First  year  in  tho  school 000 

Second  year: 

20  weeks  at  $9- $234 

26  weeks  at  $10. 260 

Third  year: 

20  weeks  at  $11 280 

20  weeks  at  $12. 312 

Fourth  year: 

20  weeks  at  $14 364 

20  weeks  at  $10 416 

Fifth  year: 

20  weeks  at  $18l 468 

26  weeks  at  $18.___^ 46H 

2, 8as 

Income,  five  years,  one  year  in  school 2,808 

Income,  five  years,  shop  apprenticeship 2,288 

520 
Less  tuition 100 

Net  advantage  of  one  year  in  school 420 

R.   HOE   A   CO.,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Another  interesting  example  of  this  third  type  of  apprenticeship  is 
the  school  established  about  thirty-six  years  ago  in  New  York  City  by 
Messrs.  R.  Iloe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses.  The  need 
for  a  school  of  this  kind  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  improved  machinery  made  it  necessary  to  have 
a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen  in  the  construction  department  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  the  company  decided  to 
establish  a  school  where  the  boys  and  young  men  employed  in  the 
shops  during  the  day  might  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the  evening 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as  would  enable  them  to 
better  understand  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  which 
might  ultimately  result  in  training  up  a  superior  class  of  workmen. 

Admission  to  the  school  is  restricted  to  the  appi^entices  who  are 
serving  their  time  with  the  company,  and  tuition  in  the  school  is 
entirely  free.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  i>eriod  of  four 
years,  and  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  practical  work  in  the 
shop  during  the  day.  It  includes  English,  mathematics,  geometry, 
and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  opening  the  first  week  in 
September  and  closing  the  last  week  in  May ;  sessions  are  held  three 
nights  each  week,  and  the  school  is  under  the  general  management 
of  the  company.  As  the  course  of  instruction  is  arranged  to  continue 
during  and  terminate  with  the  regular  period  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  shops  of  the  company,  all  the  graduates  are  competent  to  do  prac- 
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tical  work  as  full-fledged  journeymen.  The  school  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  every  respect,  and  has  fully  attained  the  end  for  which 
it  was  established.** 

BROWN -KETCHA INI     IRON     WORKS,    INDIANAPOLIS,    TND. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  decided  that  all  boys  taking 
advantage  of  the  special  night  school  organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
during  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  shall  receive  credit  on  the 
last  day  of  their  apprenticeship  for  six  months'  time.  The  boys  them- 
selves pay  the  expenses  of  the  special  night  drawing  class,  but  this 
is  only  $6  a  year, 

Lu\IDLAW-DUNN-GORDON    COMPANY,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

This  company  employs  apprentices  at  the  age  of  17  on  a  four-year 
contract.  While  its  system  has  no  special  educational  features  out- 
side of  shop  instruction,  it  encourages  apprentices  as  far  as  possible 
to  attend  the  night  classes  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Cin- 
cinnati. A  limited  number  of  special  apprentices  who  are  students 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  are  also  employed,  these  apprentices 
wprking  in  pairs  and  alternating  each  Aveek  between  the  University 
and  the  shop.  This  particular  feature,  which  is  unique  and  of  great 
importance,  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 


III.— MIXED  TYPES  OF  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  two  types  of  apprenticeship  just  illustrated,  (1)  that  where 
school  and  shop  are  intimately  connected,  and  (2)  that  where  the 
management  has  some  control  outside  of  the  shop,  are  those  where 
the  elements  of  industrial  education  in  the  broader  sense  are  most 
conspicuously  emphasized.  There  are  many  other  examples,  where 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  works  (or  shops)  and  the  schools, 
that  give  valuable  information  relative  to  the  extent  and  importance 
and  real  influence  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  such,  and  also 
plainly  show  the  friendliness  of  the  managers  of  such  concerns  to 
general  education  along  industrial  lines.  A  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  types  are  therefore  given. 

BALDWIN   LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Under  the  system  at  these  works  the  apprentices  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have  had  a 
grammar  school  education  and  who  are  not  over  16  years  of  age. 
They  serve  four  years,  or  until  they  are  21,  at  wages  of  5,  7,  9,  and 

•  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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11  cents  per  hour  for  each  respective  year  of  their  term,  and  receive 
a  bonus  of  $125  at  the  end  of  their  term.  They  are  obliged  by  the 
terms  of  their  indenture  to  attend  night  school  three  evenings  a  week 
during  three  years  of  their  term,  and  study  geometry,  arithmetic, 
elementary  mechanical  drawing,  and  shop  practice,  in  order  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  technical  language  used  in  the  shops  and  be 
able  to  readily  interpret  the  working  drawings  in  daily  use. 

The  second-class  apprentice  serves  three  years.  This  class  includes 
those  who  are  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  have  had  a  more  advanced 
education  than  those  of  the  first  class.  They  are  paid  7,  9,  and  11 
cents  per  hour  for  each  respective  year,  and  receive  a  bonus  of  $100 
at  the  end  of  their  term.  They  also  attend  night  school  for  the 
first  two  years  of  their  term.  Many  of  them  take  up  advanced  studies, 
such  as  chemistry,  higher  mathematics,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  company  provides  for  changing  them  from  one  shop  to  an- 
other, and  from  machine  to  machine,  once  every  three  months,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  until  they  have  been  all  over  the  works,  thus 
giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  plant.  The  firm  is 
also  bound  by  the  indenture  to  retain  the  apprentice  in  service  until 
he  has  completed  his  term.  They  retain  the  right,  however,  to  dis- 
miss him  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  , 

The  third  class  of  apprentices  is  composed  of  young  men,  21  years 
of  age  and  over,  who  are  graduates  of  colleges,  technical  schools,  or 
other  advanced  institutions,  and  who  have  taken  courses  in  higher 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  mechanical  drawing.  They  are 
not  indentured  as  are  the  boys  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  They 
serve  two  years,  receiving  13,  16,  18,  and  20  cents  per  hour  for  each 
respective  six  montha  of  service.  They  are  not  required  to  attend 
school,  although  many  of  them  do  so,  but  instead  must  read  a  techni- 
cal journal  and  turn  in  a  synopsis  of  all  the  articles  in  it,  which  mat- 
ter is  used  for  indexing  the  articles  in  the  publication. 

The  course  for  the  first-class  apprentices  is  likely  to  develop  men 
who  will  be  first-class  mechanics  and  fitted  for  positions  of  minor 
responsibility;  the  second  grade  is  likely  to  develop  men  who  will 
graduate  into  the  positions  of  subcontractors  and  foremen ;  and  the 
men  of  the  third  class  are  likely  to  become  foremen  and  heads  of 
departments  and  members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  company. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  apprentices  called  "  specials."  This 
class  is  composed  of  young  men  who,  on  account  of  their  age,  can  not 
be  placed  in  either  of  the  three  regular  classes.  Their  term  of  service 
is  voluntary  and  they  have  no  fixed  rate  of  wages,  this  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  particular  foreman  under  whom  they  may  be  working. 

Of  the  399  apprentices  in  the  works  at  the  end  of  1906,  204  attended 
various  night  schools,  as  follows:  126,  Central  High  School;  32, 
Spring  Garden  Institute;  11,  Drexel  Institute;  1,  Franklin  Institute; 
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17,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  schools,  and  17,  various  dis- 
trict public  schools.  This  shows  that  about  89  per  cent  of  the  boys 
attend  formal  schools.  In  addition  to  the  apprentices  who  are  obli- 
gated by  their  indentures  to  attend  school,  there  is  a  large  attendance 
at  various  schools  and  institutions  of  specials  and  other  young  men 
Avho  attend  voluntarily.  The  superintendent  of  apprentices  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Mr.  Semple,  who  furnished  the  informa- 
tion for  this  investigation,  stated  that  while  the  boys  are  expected, 
and,  as  far  as  possible  required,  to  attend  evening  schools,  there  is  no 
way  of  finding  out  how  well  they  do  attend,  or  how  they  progress, 
except  through  the  return  blanks  of  the  principals  of  the  schools ;  but 
these  blanks  do  not  furnish  the  exact  information  the  works  desire. 
Nor  is  the  work  which  the  boys  do  in  the  public  evening  school  satis- 
factory, because  of  the  large  size  of  the  classes.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  as  many  as  60  students  in  a  room  at  the  beginning  of  a  term, 
and  by  the  time  the  roll  has  been  called  half  an  hour  has  been  lost. 
A  good  many  boys  wish  to  drop  out  because  they  are  not  getting 
enough  individual  attention. 

The  instruction  in  the  public  evening  school  is  free,  but  of  such  a 
character  that  those  boys  who  can  afford  it  take  up  work  in  private 
schools,  such  as  the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  Drexel  and  Franklin 
institutes,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  schools.  The 
average  attendance  of  the  boys  taking  the  public  school  w^ork  was  84 
per  cent.  The  average  attendance  taking  private  school  work  was 
89  per  cent,  showing  that  where  these  boys  had  to  pay  for  instruction 
themselves  they  did  better  work  than  where  instruction  was  fur- 
nished free. 

The  feeling  at  the  works  is  that  there  must  be  better  elementary 
schools  and  better  evening  schools ;  the  first  for  a  more  efficient  prepa- 
ration for  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  second  for  better  oppor- 
tunity for  working  boys  to  supplement  their  daily  experience  through 
evening  study.  The  superintendent  has  a  system  of  blanks  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  and  the  quality  of  their 
work,  their  conduct,  and  the  statements  of  the  foremen.  At  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  they  do  not  believe  in  lectures,  outside  socials, 
or  any  of  those  features  which  prevail  at  the  General  Electric  Works. 
The  company  is  conservative  and  has  made  a  success  in  a  conservative 
way,  but  it  believes  in  the  thorough  training  of  its  boys,  and  its  belief 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  in  directory 
positions  at  the  works  have  come  up  from  the  ranks. 

BROWN  A  SHARPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  PROVmENCE,  R.  I. 

This  company,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  tools,  has 
at  present  about  150  apprentices.  Applicants  must  not  be  less  than 
16  or  more  than  18  years  of  age,  and  have  had  a  grammar  school 
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education.  They  are  required  to  serve  for  a  temi  of  four  years.  The 
company  believes  in  evening  instruction  for  the  boys,  and  that  the 
more  outside  instruction  they  can  get  fhe  better  for  them  on  general 
principles,  and  if  the  young  man  is  getting  ready  for  work  as  an 
engineer  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  this  instruction.  The  firm 
recommends  and  helps  young  men  to  the  evening  schools,  but  does 
not  require  attendance.  The  superintendent  states  that  some  of  the 
young  men  have  gone  for  a  short  period  to  evening  schools,  others 
have  gone  for  the  whole  four  years  of  their  term  of  service.  He  says 
also  that  the  boys  make  good  use  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  where  the  chief  draftsman  of  the  company  is  on  the  advisory 
board  of  some  of  the  courses  of  instruction.  The  superintendent  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  furnishing  good  all-around 
workmen  is  to  have  boys  indentured  for  four  years  to  some  well- 
conducted,  up-to-date  concern,  where  they  may  learn  their  trade,  for 
in  this  way  they  are  not  only  bound  to  the  concern,  but  the  concern 
also  becomes  bound  to  them;  accordingly  no  foreman,  on  account  of 
some  ill  feeling  or  spite  against  a  boy,  can  discharge  him,  as  the  whole 
matter  must  be  brought  before  the  manager,  by  whom  the  case  is 
investigated  thoroughly  before  being  decided. 

Mr.  Luther  D.  Burlingame,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
prentices, stated  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  that  he  felt  there 
should  be  a  careful  selection  of  boys  fitted  for  the  work,  with  a  period 
of  trial,  during  which  they  may  be  tested  as  to  their  intelligence, 
application,  accuracy,  interest,  and  other  desirable  qualifications,  and 
where  candidates  were  found  lacking  they  should  be  weeded  out ;  that 
the  work  given  to  the  boys  should  be  so  diversified  as  to  give  the  most 
varied  training  possible.  The  apprentice  and  his  future  should  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  his  services.  If 
possible,  outside  study  and  auxiliary  training  should  supplement  the 
work  in  the  shop  and  be  a  part  of  every  boy's  training.  ^Vlien  even- 
ing schools  are  not  available  or  suitable,  private  instruction  or  home 
study  should  be  resorted  to,  as  such  study,  in  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  gives  confidence  to  the  boy,  and  enables  him  to  take  for 
himself  that  social  position  that  some  claim  is  not  accorded  to  the 
mechanic  or  other  manual  workman. 

Mr.  Burlingame  emphasizes  the  fact  that  apprentices  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  competent  man,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  a 
proper  selection  is  made  in  hiring  new  boys.  This  man  should  look 
after  their  general  welfare,  both  iaside  and  outside  the  shop,  encour- 
aging, correcting,  and  teaching  them,  without  showing  a  paternalism 
which  would  take  away  the  boy's  self-reliance,  but  working  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  and  keepmg  such  watchfulness  over  him  as  to  see 
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that  he  gets  a  fair  deal.  This  is  especially  essential  in  large  works, 
where  a  great  number  of  apprentices  are  employed. 

One  of  the  faults  of  the  old  apprentice  system,  when  employed  in 
modem  times,  is  that  there  is  no  one  to  care  anything  for  the  appren- 
tice. The  journeymen  can  not  stop  to  instruct  him,  and  he  is,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  largely  dependent  upon  chance  for  learning  any 
of  the  art  or  skill  required.  Every  shop,  however  small,  should  be 
looking  to  the  future  in  the  training  of  boys  by  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  it  is  through  the  wide  extension  of  such  a  policy  that  we 
can  anticipate  a  great  future  development  of  skill. 

The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  considers  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  not  a  mere  detail  incident  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  but  is  one  of  the  comer  stones  on  which  its  prosperity  and 
permanence  rest.  Some  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  fac- 
tory are  held  by  men  who  have  been  apprentices  in  it.  They  have 
learned  the  company's  methods  of  doing  work,  and  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  business  as  well,  and  while  technical  and  manual 
training  schools  are  of  great  importance,  the  management  believes 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  boy  indentured  to  some  first- 
class  concern. 

Mr.  Burlingame  emphasizes  the  value  of  apprenticeship  over  that 
of  the  trade  scho(^,  especially  where  the  apprentice  adds  to  his  experi- 
ence in  the  shop  school  knowledge  which  he  gets  by  evening  study. 
The  boy  coming  from  the  school  shop,  no  matter  how  good  his  train- 
ing, must  start  as  an  unknown  quantity  with  his  new  employer  and 
win  his  way  from  the  beginning.  A  boy  already  four  years  in  the 
service  of  an  employer  may  have  won  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
developed  such  ability  and  loyalty  as  to  place  himself  in  line  of  pro- 
motion even  before  he  completes  his  apprenticeship. 

This  firm  is  an  advanced  one,  broad  and  liberal,  and  believes  in  all 
forms  or  methods  which  will  produce  an  increased  amount  of  skill 
and  skilled  labor,  and  its  experience  is  that  this  can  be  done  better 
through  a  modern  up-to-date  apprenticeship  system  than  by  any  other 
method. 

DULLARD   MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY,  BRU)GEPORT,  CONN. 

The  experience  of  this  company  leads  to  conclusions  opposite  to 
those  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  New  York  Central  lines,  and  others  adopting  their  type  of  ap- 
prenticeship, yet  it  is  carefully  considering  them  and  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  attitude  of  this  company  are  those 
which  are  universal,  namely,  an  apparent  lack  of  skilled  workmen, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  boys  who  wanted  to  learn  the  trade 
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of  machinist.  There  were  other  contributing  circumstances,  such  as 
the  differentiation  of  machine  processes,  the  low  wages  paid  appren- 
tices, which  were  not  sufficient  to  encourage  a  boy  to  elect  a  four  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  other  economic  elements. 

Mr.  Bullard,  the  head  of  the  company,  is  chairman  of  the  appren- 
ticeship committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Machine  Tool 
Builders,  and  that  association  is  adopting  his  ideas.  The  general 
terms  of  the  apprenticeship  system  recommended  by  this  association 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  that  characterize  the  systems  in  use 
by  firms  and  manufacturers  generally.  A  distinctive  feature,  how- 
ever, is  what  is  known  as  a  "  special  apprenticeship  "  contract,  for 
boys  17  years  of  age,  providing  for  a  trial  period  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  hours,  with  pay  at  a  rat«  ranging  from  12  to  15  cents  an  hour, 
then  a  term  of  service  ranging  from  one  to  two  years,  depending  upon 
the  department;  that  is,  the  specialization  of  work  by  apprentices 
is  emphasized.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years, 
and  already  over  150  diplomas  have  been  given  out  by  the  association. 

While  the  firm  does  not  in  any  way  antagonize  the  methods  de- 
scribed under  the  school  and  shop  type,  it  feels  that  some  of  the  firms 
that  take  up  that  method  can  afford  to  do  it,  while  the  machine-tool 
builders  as  a  whole  can  not  bear  the  expense.  The  association  has 
many  small  shops  where  they  have  not  many  apprentices,  and  so  must 
adopt  a  system  suited  to  their  needs.  Where  the  number  of  appren- 
tices is  large  enough  and  the  financial  resources  are  ample,  Mr. 
Bullard  and  the  association  he  represents  would  have  a  broader  plan 
than  the  one  he  now  advocates. 

This  company  has  an  excellent  scheme  for  following  out  the  prog- 
ress of  the  apprentices.  Records  are  kept  of  individual  work,  the 
piecework  and  the  time  work  of  every  boy,  which  give  the  quality 
of  work  done,  productiveness,  and  punctuality  of  every  boy.  These 
records  go  to  show  whether  a  boy's  judgment  is  good.  His  person- 
ality and  character  are  determined  by  observation. 

Before  Mr.  Bullard  recommended  this  special  form  of  apprentice- 
ship to  the  association  he  made  a  thousand  trials  in  all  departments 
to  determine  whether  apprentices  were  worth  while,  commercially 
speaking.  He  would  give  a  job  to  a  journeyman  and  then  the  same 
job  to  an  apprentice,  keeping  account  of  material  spoiled,  time,  and 
inspectors'  reports,  etc.  The  result  was  that  he  found  apprentices' 
work  paid. 

The  company  is  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  trade  schools. 
It  would  like  to  see  the  public  schools  fit  for  something  besides  col- 
lege. It  does  not  care  to  employ  a  boy  until  he  is  17  and  has  reached 
the  age  of  discretion,  and  it  thinks  that  the  schools  ought  to  teach 
more  practical  subjects,  which  would  fit  in  with  the  industrial  life  which 
an  apprentice  is  bound  to  meet,  and  while  strongly  favoring  and 
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advocating  special  apprenticeships,  it  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  in- 
dustrial schools.  Probably  the  action  of  Mr.  BuUard  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Machine  Tool  Builders  in  advocating  the  train- 
ing of  specialists,  will  do  much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  needs  of  industrial  education.  Moreover,  this  action,  represent- 
ing nearly  100  prominent  firms  which  control  the  machine-tool  output 
of  the  United  States,  so  directly  in  the  interest  of  this  form  of  edu- 
cation, offers  strong  evidence  that  the  apprenticeship  system  and  in- 
dustrial education  are  allied  forces.  . 

REED  &  BARTON,  TAUNTON,  MASS. 

Among  the  other  well-known  manufacturers  of  the  country  adopt- 
ing a  liberal  apprenticeship  system,  and  proving  by  their  experi- 
ence under  it  that  such  a  system  must  be  dealt  with  when  considering 
industrial  education  in  any  form,  is  the  firm  of  Reed  &  Barton,  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  silversmiths,  which  is  uniting  its  shopwork  with  a  course 
in  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  conducted  during  the  regu- 
lar hours.  Such  instruction  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  instruction 
in  mechanical  drawing  which  it  has  been  giving  its  apprentices.  The 
"  training  room  "  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 

GORHAM    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I.,    AND    OTHER 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  system  of  this  concern  comes  into  the  category  under  considera- 
tion. So  does  that  of  John  A.  Gledhill,  patternmaker.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  although  here  the  boys  must  take  mechanical  drawing  and 
arithmetic  during  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  in  some  of  the  even- 
ing  schools  of  Providence.  They  are  also  sent  on  visits  to  different 
shops  and  factories. 

Pratt  &  Whitney,  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  many,  many  others  in  the  whole 
country  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  not 
dead,  that  it  exists  not  only  in  its  old-fashioned  type,  but  in  its 
modem  up-to-date  type,  and  is  constantly  progressing  toward  the 
highest  form  of  trade  and  technical  instruction. 
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If  industrial  education  means  the  sort  of  education  which  relates 
to  the  industries  and  attempts  to  prepare  our  workers  for  them,  it 
is  proper  to  examine  the  needs  of  these  industries  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  meet  these  needs. 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  for  skilled  workers.  This  has  been  a 
very  acute  problem  in  days  of  prosperity  and  a  serious  phase  of  the 
labor  question  at  all  times,  due  to  the  rapid  development  in  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  which  has  required  an  adaptability  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  that  has  been  hindered  in  its  development  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  evolution  of  manufacturing  methods. 

Advocates  of  industrial  education,  in  their  presentation  of  the 
needs  of  such  education,  have  overlooked  some  very  important  de- 
velopments in  factory  management  along  the  very  lines  of  the  im- 
provement in  labor  conditions  which  they  so  strenuously  urge  upon 
the  general  public.  These  advocates  claim  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  has  passed  away,  and  that  some  form  of  public  education 
must  be  provided  in  order  that  the  workers  in  our  industries  may  be 
trained  for  their  work. 

It  is  fortunate  for  these  workers  that  the  old  form  of  apprentice- 
ship is  passing  away.  It  does  not  meet  the  present  industrial  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  very  picturesque  to  look  back  upon  olden  times, 
and  think  of  the  boy  who  was  indentured  to  a  master  craftsman  as 
binding  himself  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  of  living  in  his  master's 
house,  of  sitting  at  his  master's  table,  and  attending  his  master's 
church,  and  being  started  out  at  the  completion  of  his  term  of  service 
on  life's  road  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  word  of  God  speed. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  however.  The  boy  served  a 
term  of  seven  years,  when  it  would  have  been  possible,  through  a 
more  definite  training,  to  have  taught  him  his  trade  in  much  less 
time.  Although  he  lived  in  his  master's  house,  he  performed  many 
times  certain  domestic  duties.  "  Learning  the  trade  "  meant  a  long 
period  of  shop  sweeping,  running  errands,  and  other  labor  which 
bore  little  or  no  relation  to  the  trade  itself. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  working  under  one  master 
craftsman,  and  eventually  absorbed  all  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  his  master.  But  the  shop  conditions  of  that  time  were  different 
from  what  they  are  to-day.  The  master  knew  the  whole  of  his  trade 
and  priEWJticed  it  every  day.  There  was  little  subdivision  of  labor, 
little  differentiation  of  the  industry  into  subdivisions,  no  elaborate 
factory  system  such  as  exists  to-day. 

Fortunately  there  can  be  no  general  return  to  the  old  apprentice- 
ship system.  The  present  industrial  conditions  will  not  allow  of  it, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  consider  present  social  conditions  meeting 
the  old  relations  between  apprentice  and  employer.  No  one  with 
a  right  understanding  of  present  industrialism,  its  spirit,  purpose, 
and  methods  would  advocate  for  a  moment  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  manufacturing.  Without  a  return  to  this  older  industrialism 
one  could  not  expect  to  have  any  regard  for  the  experience  of  the 
former  apprenticeship  system. 
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The  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  at  the  present  time 
are  not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  training  labor  in  their  own  works. 
There  is  hardly  a  manufacturing  firm  to-day,  especially  in  machine 
trades,  in  jewelry  trades,  in  shipbuilding  trades,  which  does  not  have 
some  form  or  other  of  apprenticeship  system  whereby  the  boys  are 
indentured  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  trade. 

As  in  olden  times  some  boys  were  fortunate  in  living  and  working 
for  good  employers,  who  cared  for  them  physically  and  ethically 
and  taught  them  the  trade  in  which  they  promised  to  serve,  so  to-day 
one  finds  varying  phases  of  apprenticeship  agreements  and  fulfill- 
ments. The  present  systems  range  from  those  which  merely  inden- 
ture the  boy  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  wages, 
but  without  a  very  definite  system  of  shop  training,  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  keeping  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  employer 
that  the  "  boy  shall  be  taught  the  art  and  mysteries  "  of  the  trade, 
to  the  system  employed  by  some  of  the  best  industrial  establishments 
in  the  country,  where  definite  facilities  are  given  for  the  boy  to  learn 
the  trade,  and  where  he  may  go  to  a  school  connected  with  the  factory, 
and  where  his  daily  trade  work  and  his  personal  life  are  carefully 
supervised  by  a  salaried  officer  whose  special  business  is  to  look  after 
the  apprentices. 

The  point  for  consideration  by  the  student  of  industrial  education 
is,  to  what  extent  do  these  modem  apprenticeship  systems  meet  the 
arguments  advanced  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  All  employers  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  education.  Those  who  can  afford  it  prefer 
their  own  system.  More,  not  able  to  maintain  schools  in  connection 
with  their  works,  are  in  favor  of  the  public  supply  of  the  facilities. 
But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  employer  opposed  to  some  scheme  of 
industrial  education. 

In  the  careful  investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  systems  of  the 
country  for  the  purposes  of  this  publication,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  a  wide  variance  in  their  procedures.  For  example,  in  the 
machine  trades,  very  few  industrial  concerns  have  no  system;  the 
majority  have  a  system  of  indenture  for  a  term  of  years,  while  a  few 
have  a  very  elaborate  scheme,  whereby  they  give  a  trade  training 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  public  industrial  training 
which  can  be  offered.  The  building  trades  have  a  system  of  trade 
training  more  like  that  of  former  times,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
as  their  materials  are  still  put  into  position  by  hand,  and  boys  can  be 
assigned  to  work  under  master  mechanics  as  of  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  apprenticeship  system  which  may  have  formerly  existed  in 
the  textile  industry  would  be  entirely  out  of  question  under  modem 
factory  conditions. 
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In  the  shoe  industry  there  has  been  such  an  enormous  growth  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  such  a  consequent  subdivision  of  labor,  that  no 
apprenticeship  system  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  introduced.  This 
will  be  clearly  recognized  by  the  statement  that  there  are  over  100 
operations  in  the  making  of  a  shoe,  while  the  industry  itself  has  been 
subdivided  into  last  making,  leather  working,  shoe  making,  shoe 
machinery  manufacture,  shoe  fixings,  finishes,  etc. 

The  printing  and  book-making  trades  have  an  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem in  common  with  other  less  important  industries. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  some  industries  have  great  possibilities  in 
their  own  works  for  the  proper  training  of  employees,  while  other 
industries  must  look  to  public  industrial  education  to  meet  their  needs 
for  skilled  and  intelligent  workers.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  this 
connection  is  that  industrial  education  must  be  adjusted  to  the  labor 
requirements  of  these  various  industries.  In  some  cases  the  public 
school  system  must  actually  supply,  as  far  as  any  such  system  can 
supply  it,  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  In  other  cases  training 
in  a  school  must  be  supplemented  by  the  training  in  the  shop;  and 
finally,  the  public  school  may  have  as  its  function  simply  the  proper 
preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  practical  and  efficient  training 
received  under  an  excellent  apprenticeship  system. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  needs  of  a  modem  apprenticeship  system  exists  in  a 
great  majority  of  those  industries  where  such  a  system  is  possible. 
The  last  ten  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity  have  made  the  need 
for  skilled  workers  so  acute  that  every  industrial  concern  of  note  is 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  some  plan  of  training  industrial  workers 
through  a  factory  system.  Instead  of  a  decadence  of  the  practice  of 
indenturing  apprentices  there  is  a  marked  revival  of  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  training  labor,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  before  indus- 
trial education  as  it  exists  in  theory  will  confront  the  apprenticeship 
system  as  it  exists  in  fact. 

The  tendency  toward  the  general  adoption  of  some  form  of  appren- 
ticeship is  decidedly  marked  in  all  trades  and  industries  where  such 
a  system  is  practicable;  indeed,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  all 
concerns  will  have  as  good  a  system  as  a  few  now  have,  and  these  few 
will  have  a  system  far  superior  to  the  one  now  existing.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  principles  and  methods  of 
some  of  the  best  of  these  systems. 

A  careful  selection  is  made  of  boys  fitted  for  the  particular  work  in 
view.  They  pass  a  physical,  mental,  and  moral  examination,  which 
corresponds  to  a  school-entrance  examination.  Allowance  is  made  for 
previous  shop  experience  or  academic  training.  Graduates  of  manual 
training  schools  and  technical  colleges  have  their  period  of  appren- 
ticeship shortened. 
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Their  rate  of  pay  is  determined  beforehand  and  increases  fre- 
quently enough  to  make  the  boys  feel  that  they  are  getting  ahead. 
Some  firms  advocate  a  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  to 
assist  the  parent  in  taking  the  matter  of  indenture  more  seriously. 
Other  firms  retain  the  money  earned  during  the  trial  service  until  the 
term  of  indenture  has  been  completed.  The  majority  of  firms  give  a 
bonus  varying  from  $50  to  $150  at  the  completion  of  the  term  of 
service  to  those  boys  whose  conduct,  both  moral  and  technical,  warrant 
it.  This  procedure  has  the  same  effect  as  school  ranking  and 
certificates. 

The  length  of  service  is  definitely  agreed  upon  when  the  indenture 
papers  are  signed,  and  usually  is  four  years,  depending,  however, 
upon  the  particular  trade  and  the  age  at  which  the  candidate  enters 
it.    The  older  the  boys,  the  less  time  is  available  for  this  service. 

The  kind  of  work  the  boys  do  is  varied,  and  in  this  way  the  future 
of  the  apprentice  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  his  service.  A  schedule  is  arranged  beforehand,  so  that  the  boy 
may  know  how  much  time  he  will  be  expected  to  give  to  certain  proc- 
esses and  machines.  In  brief,  it  is  a  shop  course  of  study  such  as  any 
industrial  school  would  be  expected  to  have.  At  least  three  large 
concerns  have  special  shops  set  aside  for  the  first  two  years  of  train- 
ing of  apprentices,  which  practice  guarantees  to  every  boy  an  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  affords  him  expert  instruction  in  the  practical 
work  during  the  most  important  part  of  his  course. 

This  plan  makes  a  close  approach,  in  its  spirit  and  purpose,  to  in- 
dustrial education,  in  that  there  is  a  special  shop  instructor  qualified 
to  teach  a  definite  shop  course — a  man  who  teaches  the  boys  the  best 
principles  of  manufacturing,  and  prepares  them  for  the  other  work 
which  comes  in  the  regular  shops  in  the  last  two  years  of  service. 

There  can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the  value  of  the  instruction 
received  in  such  a  training  room.  The  shop  methods  are  up-to-date, 
and  the  learning  of  them  is  not  dependent  upon  master  workmen  in 
the  regular  shops,  whose  methods  may  be  more  or  less  obsolete  or  who 
may  be  indifferent  to  imparting  knowledge. 

Nearly  all  of  the  best  concerns  which  have  the  modern  apprentice- 
ship system  "  arrange  for  "  academic  work  to  supplement  the  work 
in  the  shop.  They  recognize  that  the  object  of  the  system  is  to  teach 
the  boy  a  trade,  and  that  the  trade  can  not  be  learned  unless  the  boy 
knows  the  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  business  methods  which  ac- 
company the  trade.  This  instruction  is  given  by  some  establishments 
in  a  schoolroom  connected  with  the  factory.  When  the  teacher  of 
these  subjects  is  a  master  of  pedagogical  principles,  and  has  an  in- 
terest in  boys  and  a  knowledge  of  the  industry,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
this  supplemental  academic  instruction,  combined  with  shop  training, 
is  a  very  strong  competitor  of  the  best  industrial  education  under 
public  auspices  that  could  be  devised. 
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The  phrase  "  arranged  for  "  has  been  used  advisedly,  for  no  two 
concerns  agree  as  to  the  method  they  employ  for  this  academic  in- 
struction, and  unfortunately  the  methods  adopted  sometimes  lack  in 
definiteness.  The  public  industrial  or  trade  school  will  always  be  a 
better  place  for  a  boy  to  receive  the  proper  academic  instruction,  un- 
less the  industrial  establishments  make  an  effort  to  arrange  means  of 
imparting  more  definitely  this  instruction. 

A  few  manufacturing  concerns,  such  as  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  at  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  the  George  V.  Cresson  Iron  Works  at  Philadelphia, 
together  with  three  large  railroads,  have  each  provided  definite  in- 
struction in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  trade  it  repre- 
sents. In  each  case  one  of  the  engineering  staff  has  been  chosen  as 
the  academic  instructor,  and  through  special  text-books  and  notes  the 
boys  are  shown  the  reason  for  shop  processes  and  the  application  of 
principles  of  mathematics  and  science.  None  of  these  concerns  give 
instruction  in  English  or  history  except  such  as  may  incidentally  be 
called  for  in  class  discussion.  The  special  text-books  and  notes  on 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing  which  are  used  are  exceedingly 
practical,  and  furnish  an  object  lesson  for  any  student  of  industrial 
education.  In  cases  of  advanced  apprenticeships  the  boys  are  taught 
on  "  company  time,"  being  paid  for  the  time  consumed.  This  is  an 
essential  feature  of  modem  apprenticeship  systems. 

The  majority  of  the  concerns  having  an  apprenticeship  system  fail 
to  provide  in  their  works  definite  instruction  in  the  related  subjects 
of  mathematics  and  science.  An  investigation  shows  that  they  "  en- 
courage "  boys  to  attend  public  evening  schools,  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  classes.  Careful  investi- 
gation shows  that  this  encouragement  lacks  definite  results.  The 
effort  of  the  boys  is  not  followed  by  definite  reports  from  the  school 
authorities,  and  in  only  one  instance,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
do  the  factory  managers  know  definitely  how  many  boys  attend  the 
evening  schools.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  require  those 
apprentices  who  are  deficient  in  school  training  to  attend  the  public 
evening  schools,  and  last  year  148  out  of  338  who  were  serving  their 
time  were  required  to  attend. 

To  "  encourage "  boys  to  take  correspondence  school  work  and 
evening  school  instruction  without  following  them  up  or  offering 
definite  inducements  for  so  doing  by  a  shortened  apprentice  course, 
while  it  may  show  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to  recognize 
the  efficiency  of  education,  will  not  bring  the  results  that  public  in- 
dustrial education  would  produce  where  book  instruction  was  a 
required  part  of  the  course  for  every  boy.    In  this  respect  the  appren- 
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ticeship  system  as  now  carried  on  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  work 
which  would  be  done  in  the  regular  industrial  or  trade  school. 

In  all  the  better  apprenticeship  systems  the  boys  are  in  charge  of 
a  competent  man,  whose  duty  in  whole  or  in  part  is  to  see  that  a 
proper  selection  is  made  in  engaging  new  boys  and  in  looking  after 
their  general  welfare.  He  is  expected  to  encourage  clean  personal 
habits,  inculcate  right  ideals  of  work,  and  exert  a  wholesome  influence 
on  the  boy  both  inside  and  outside  the  factory. 

There  are  certain  well-defined  advantages  of  a  proper  apprentice- 
ship system  over  almost  any  industrial  school  system  which  is  likely 
to  be  devised.  A  good  shop  system  assures  the  boy  a  practical  train- 
ing in  actual  shop  processes  and  methods,  for  every  apprentice  is 
employed  on  the  regular  factory  product.  The  psychological  value 
of  commercial  work  is  of  great  importance.  It  takes  a  boy  out  of 
the  sphere  of  theory  and  into  that  of  practice.  It  clinches  the  boy's 
interest,  and  makes  him  realize  that  the  product  of  his  work  is  to  be 
a  part  of  some  useful  machine.  It  makes  him  familiar  with  factory 
life  and  system.  It  may  save  the  time  of  the  boys,  for  the  boy  coming 
from  the  school  shop,  no  matter  how  good  his  training,  must  start 
as  an  unknown  quantity  with  his  new  employer  and  win  his  way 
from  the  beginning,  while  a  boy  already  four  years  in  the  service  of 
the  company  may  have  won  their  confidence  and  esteem,  may  have 
developed  ability  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  so  as  to  put  himself  in  line 
for  promotion  even  before  he  completes  the  apprenticeship  term  of 
service. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  a  large  factory  which  is  the  chief 
industrial  concern  of  a  city,  will  naturally  be  considered  by  the 
public  as  the  substitute  for  a  trade  school,  as  both  parents  and  boys 
will  argue  that  as  long  as  the  boy  is  eventually  going  to  work  for 
the  concern,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  start  at  once  after  leaving  the 
granmiar  school  and  not  "  waste  "  time  by  attending  a  special  school, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  concern  would  not  recognize  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  trade  school  graduate  by  deducting  more  than  a  year  or 
two  from  his  term  of  indenture. 

The  apprenticeship  course  gives  a  boy  a  chance  to  earn  as  well  as 
learn.  This  has  an  important  bearing  upon  industrial  education, 
for  the  class  of  boys  which  will  be  attracted,  in  the  minds  of  the 
advocates  of  apprenticeship,  are  just  the  ones  who  can  not  afford  to 
spend  four  years  in  a  trade  school  where  no  opportunity  is  presented 
to  earn  money.  The  idea  of  earning,  money  is  strongest  in  a  boy  in 
his  early  teens,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  a  producer  the  apprenticeship 
course  will  appeal  to  him. 

In  so  far  as  the  apprenticeship  system  does  not  overemphasize 
academic  instruction,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  will,  it 
will  offer  great  inducements  to  the  boy  who  does  not  want  to  study. 
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Those  who  favor  industrial  schools  make  a  special  point  of  the  ap- 
peal which  schools  of  this  character  will  make  to  boys  of  this  type. 
Indeed,  every  industrial  school  programme  published  at  the  present 
time  places  less  emphasis  on  academic  instruction  than  now  exists 
in  our  manual  training  high  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  the  school 
side  overshadows  the  shop  side.  The  apprenticeship  system  stands 
for  shop  first  and  the  school  afterwards. 

The  apprenticeship  appeals  to  the  parents  of  boys  as  being  very 
practical.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  majority  of  people 
that  a  trade  can  only  be  learned  in  a  shop,  is  one  that  a  trade  school 
will  have  difficulty  in  meeting  in  the  face  of  definite  shop  training 
presented  in  the  form  of  the  modem  apprenticeship  system.  It  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  parents  are  correct 
in  their  assumption,  but  merely  to  point  out  that  such  an  impression 
exists  and  will  have  a  marked  bearing  on  the  problem  of  trade-school 
education. 

Apprenticeship  systems  appeal  to  the  employer  because  he  can 
train  boys  in  processes  and  methods  peculiar  to  his  business,  or  in 
what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  considers  as  being  peculiar  to  him. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  best  of  trade  schools  the  employer  would  have 
to  adjust  his  methods  to  those  employed  in  the  school,  or  else  the 
school  would  have  to  fit  its  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  latter  would  be  impossible  where  a  large  number  of 
concerns  of  similar  character  existed  in  the  same  city.  Moreover, 
the  employer  can  afford  to  teach  a  boy  who  is  inexperienced  if  he  is 
an  apprentice,  as  he  can  make  a  profit  on  him.  If  the  boy  were  a 
trade-school  graduate,  he  would  want  more  pay  at  the  start  than 
the  employer  could  afford  to  pay  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
boy  would  require  time  to  adjust  himself  to  shop  conditions. 

The  apprenticeship  system  most  certainly  appeals  to  the  majority 
of  workingmen,  in  that  it  starts  the  boy  at  the  bottom  round  of  the 
industrial  ladder,  and  through  a  natural  process  of  the  ^'  survival  of 
the  fittest^'  eliminates  the  undesirable  elements.  The  trade  school 
might  give  its  graduates  an  impression  that  they  were  predestined  to 
be  foremen,  and  aside  from  causing  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  shop- 
trained  boys,  would  tend  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  to  those 
who  were  not  graduates  of  trade  schools.  It  is  of  social  and  industrial 
significance  that  our  head  workers  should  rise  from  the  ranks  if  we 
are  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  mass  of  industrial  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  apprentice  would  advance  through  a  deserved 
promotion  gained  by  experience  to  positions  of  responsibility.  His 
personal  contact  with  the  rank  and  file  would  leaven  the  entire  mass 
of  his  fellow  employees.  The  experience  of  men  now  foremen  and 
superintendents  who  have  risen  from  being  apprentice  boys  points 
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out  that  they  get  along  better  with  those  under  them  because  they 
were  "  one  of  them." 

A  proper  apprentice  system  is  the  only  way  to  give  trade  training 
in  lines  of  industry  located  in  small  cities  and  towns  where  there 
are  not  enough  industrial  workers  to  warrant  a  special  public  trade 
school,  or  in  those  industries,  located  in  large  cities,  which  have  a 
special  line  of  manufacturing  which  no  public  school  would  be  war- 
ranted in  teaching  to  boys,  because  of  the  expense  of  special  courses 
of  instruction  for  one  industry  which  was  not  typical  of  the  majority 
of  the  other  industries. 

The  impression  must  not  be  given  that  all  apprenticeship  systems 
are  a  substitute  for  the  trade  school,  for  there  are  at  the  present  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  but  a  few  concerns  which  carry  on  an  appren- 
ticeship system  that  meets  the  entire  social  and  trade  problems  as 
would  a  good  trade  school.  Given  a  practical  sort  of  trade  school 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  shop  side  and  a  system  of  academic  instruc- 
tion well  correlated  with  the  shop  instruction,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  first-class  apprentic^hip  system  with  thorough  shop  training  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  academic  instruction,  it  might  be  hard  to  see 
which  would  be  the  better  for  the  boy.  With  a  poor  apprenticeship 
system,  with  the  exploitation  of  the  boy  at  the  expense  of  shop  and 
academic  training,  there  would  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  of 
the  public  trade  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  all  the  boys  of  a  community  work  in  a 
shop  which  has  a  complete  apprenticeship  system  such  as  has  been 
outlined.  There  are  some  shops  which  have  merely  an  indenture 
system  without  definite  shop  training,  and  no  academic  training. 
There  are  others  which  are  engaged  in  a  line  of  work  where  no  ap- 
prenticeship would  be  possible,  and  still  others  which  are  too  small 
to  have  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  apprentices  and  in  which  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  have  any  elaborate  shop  and  school  training  in  their 
works.  Under  such  conditions  these  industries  must  look  to  public 
trade  schools  to  supply  their  need  fo^^  skilled  labor.  Investigation 
shows  that  there  are  few  cities  where  there  would  not  be  need  for  pub- 
lic industrial  education  which  would  have  two  purposes  in  view,  one 
the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  advanced  type  of  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, represented  in  a  few  of  the  local  factories,  and  the  other  a  trade 
training  which  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  lack  of  first-class  shop 
training  which  might  exist  in  the  remaining  shops. 

There  is  still  a  large  number  of  shops  in  which  there  is  a  so-called 
apprenticeship  system  that  exists  in  name  only,  and  this  condition  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  apprenticeship  system  should  have  as  its  basis  a  mutual  agree- 
ment between  two  persons,  the  employer  and  the  boy,  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  which  are  of  mutual  advantage,  the  employer  agreeing  to 
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teach  the  boy  a  trade,  and  the  boy  in  return  agreeing  to  be  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  and  to  continue  his  services  for  a  cer- 
tain definite  time.  No  contract  can  be  worthy  of  the  name  if  it  is 
one-sided,  and  no  apprenticeship  system  will  succeed  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  boy  are  not  bound  up  with  those  of  his  employer. 

The  problem  of  trade  training  is  made  very  complex  by  the  present 
system  of  specialization,  and  owing  to  the  short  time  required  for  a 
beginner  to  learn  a  single  process  and  become  a  productive  unit  in  the 
factory.  A  proper  apprentice  system  will  guarantee  to  the  boy  the 
opportunity  of  learning  his  trade  as  a  whole,  at  a  fixed  wage  with  a 
steady  increase. 

The  employer  must  provide  shop  facilities  so  that  the  boys  can  re- 
ceive this  all-round  training,  and  so  avoid  the  exploitation  of  the  boys. 
Unless  great  care  is  exercised  such  exploitation  is  very  probable,  for 
the  foreman  and  the  boy  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  The  boy  ex- 
pects definite  shop  training,  wants  to  procure  all  possible  information 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  desires  a  variety  of  work  and  opportunity  to 
work  in  all  departments.  The  foreman,  on  the  other  hand,  represent- 
ing the  company,  strives  for  economy,  for  cheapness  of  production, 
and  he  can  better  further  his  ends  by  keeping  the  apprentice  on  one 
class  of  work  and  in  one  department  for  a  long  time. 

Few  foremen  combine  a  legitimate  care  of  their  own  interests  with 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  boy's  objective.  The  average  foreman 
utilizes  the  apprentice  at  first  for  an  errand  boy.  Then  he  gives  him 
simple  work  at  a  bench,  such  as  chiseling  and  plain  filing,  cleaning  of 
small  castings,  or  assisting  the  stockkeeper  in  handling  small  tools 
and  stock  materials.  While  this  procedure  accustoms  the  boy  to  the 
factory  atmosphere  and  gives  him  an  elementary  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  it  does  not  take  long  before  the  bend  in  the  efficiency  curve  is 
reached,  and  any  further  expenditure  of  time  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  disproportionate  to  the  additional  advantage  gained. 

This  forces  the  apprentice  to  push  himself  forward  in  order  to 
learn  different  classes  of  work,  and  the  foreman  is  usually  slow  to 
respond  by  giving  him  the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  training,  because 
if  the  boy  is  inefficient  at  some  particular  work  he  will  naturally  be 
held  at  that  work  for  improvement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  boy 
is  efficient,  the  foreman  is  likely  to  keep  him  for  an  undue  length  of 
time  on  it  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  commercial  advantage  from 
him. 

Sweeping  floors,  piling  castings,  and  running  errands  may  try  out 
the  boy  and  test  his  ability  to  stick  to  his  job,  but  these  qualities  would 
be  tested  just  as  well  by  assigning  him  to  definite  bench  or  machine 
work,  for  the  shop  management  ought  to  be  ascertaining  the  boy's 
ability  to  make  a  good  mechanic 
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When  the  shops  are  in  control  of  narrow-minded  workmen  the 
apprentice  labors  under  a  great  disadvantage,  in  that  the  workmen 
fail  to  show  the  boy  anything.  Either  through  ignorance  or  malicious- 
ness the  workmen  fail  to  point  out  to  the  boy  the  best  method  of  doing 
the  shop  work.  They  would  have  him  "  pick  it  up  "  as  they  did.  In 
some  cases  the  workmen  themselves  do  not  know  the  latest  principles 
in  shop  work.  Through  special  shop  training  rooms  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  has  been  able  to  develop  a  standard  of  labor-skill  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  boys  had  been  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  mass  of  mechanics.  When  these  boys  graduate  from  the 
apprentice  course  they  set  a  standard  for  the  whole  factory  ^organi- 
zation. 

Another  disadvantage  of  some  apprenticeship  systems  is  that  cer- 
tain establishments  are  so  large,  have  so  many  departments  and  so 
many  operations  and  processes,  that  the  capacity  and  time  of  the  boy 
are  fully  employed  in  mastering  the  details  of  one  department  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  departments.  This  tends  to  keep  the  boy  in 
that  department  after  he  has  finished  his  term  of  apprenticeship 
service,  and  prevents  him  from  working  in  any  other  department  in 
another  factory  should  he  desire  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  firm. 
Public  industrial  or  trade  schools  should  never  become  so  narrow  in 
their  scope  as  to  prevent  an  all-round  shop  training. 

Up  to  this  point  the  argument  has  concerned  itself  with  two  phases 
of  the  apprenticeship  system,  one  a  definite  and  complete  system, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  trade  school,  depending 
upon  conditions  both  civic  and  industrial ;  the  other  an  indefinite  and 
incomplete  system,  which  lacks  the  fulfilling  of  a  mutual  obligation, 
which  is  very  essential  to  a  properly  conducted  apprenticeship  course. 
There  is  yet  another  form  of  apprenticeship  system  now  in  existence 
which  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  whole  subject  of  industrial 
education.  It  represents  just  as  definite  and  complete  a  system  as  the 
one  first  referred  to,  except  that  it  indentures  apprentices  to  one  de- 
partment, and  one  department  only,  for  a  term  varying  from  one  to 
two  years.  It  is  called  the  special  apprenticeship  system.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Machine  Tool  Builders. 
This  system  takes  into  accoimt  the  changing  conditions  in  the  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  business  with  regard  to  the  increasing  spe- 
cialization which  runs  through  the  industry.  It  assumes  that,  if  the 
vast  majority  of  workmen  are  to  be  specialists,  the  apprenticeship 
system  should  recognize  the  fact  and  train  boys  for  the  work  which 
they  are  going  to  do.  The  managers  in  these  concerns  state  that  it  is 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory  which  confronts  them.  They  state  that 
it  is  difScuIt  to  obtain  boys  for  the  general  shop  courses  through  the 
low  rate  of  wages  which  can  be  offered  them,  because  when  boys  are 
transferred  from  one  department  to  another  there  is  for  the  time 
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being  a  loss  of  efficiency  as  far  as  output  is  concerned.  High  enough 
wages  to  attract  boys  can  not  be  paid  without  a  loss  in  profit. 

Under  the  special  apprenticesliip  plan  boys  attain  a  good  degree  of 
efficiency  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  deliberate  instruction  in  one 
department  being  reflected  in  an  immediately  increased  efficiency,  and 
the  plan  is  furthered  because  it  is  found  to  be  immediately  profitable 
to  the  employer  to  give  it. 

These  manufacturers  have  been  hindered  in  their  production  by 
the  lack  of  skilled  men  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  boys  to  learn 
the  trade  of  machinist,  for  these  boys  could  go  right  into  the  shop  as 
machine  hands  and  earn  good  wages  at  automatic  machmes. 

The  only  way  these  firms  could  meet  the  problem  was  to  give  the 
boys,  as  special  apprentices,  the  sort  of  work  which  paid  a  definite 
profit  to  the  firm  from  the  start.  This  plan  appeals  especially  to  boys 
from  the  country  who,  away  from  home,  can  not  live  on  the  small 
wages  paid  the  general  apprentice. 

The  special  apprenticeship  contract  covers  a  trial  period  of  two 
himdred  and  forty  hours,  and  then  an  indenture  to  one  of  11  depart- 
ments— turning,  vertical  boring  mill,  horizontal  boring  mill,  planing, 
milling,  drilling,  grinding,  erecting,  turret,  vise,  scraping.  Not  less 
than  12  cents  an  hour  is  paid  the  beginner,  and  at  the  end  of  one  and 
one-half  years  he  can  earn  as  much  as  20  cents  per  hour.  The  general 
apprentice  course  in  many  factories  has  frequently  a  maximum  wage 
at  the  end  of  four  years  of  service  not  approaching  what  is  paid 
under  the  special  apprenticeship  plan  at  the  end  of  a  year's  service. 

As  a  rule,  specialization  limits  capacity  and  narrows  the  mind.  It 
is  right  as  it  secures  special  skill,  but  there  should  be  something  more 
in  order  to  train  the  broad  man. 

Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  demand  for  trade  schools 
comes  from  employers  who  have  no  systematic,  definite  method  of 
training  their  apprentices.  These  men  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  public  trade  school  would  furnish  them  with  a  supply  of  skilled 
mechanics.  Generally  they  have  no  more  realization  of  the  probable 
results  of  a  public  trade  school,  as  far  as  producing  skilled  mechanics 
is  concerned,  than  they  have  of  the  possibilities  of  a  first-class  appren- 
ticeship system  in  their  own  works. 

Those  managers  of  industrial  concerns  who  have  now  in  operation 
a  broad,  comprehensive  form  of  apprenticeship  are  in  favor  of  trade 
schools,  not  because  they  will  meet  their  special  needs,  but  rather 
because  they  are  in  favor  of  all  forms  of  industrial  education,  and 
the  success  of  their  apprenticeship  system  has  proved  to  them  that 
trade  instruction  can  be  made  practical  and  effective.  Moreover, 
these  men  desire  to  see  the  general  introduction  of  trade  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  concerns  which  do  not  and  can  not  have  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  as  elaborate  as  their  own. 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  superintendents  of  those  indus- 
trial organizations  which  have  this  advanced  type  of  apprentice- 
ship, combining  shop  and  academic  training,  do  not  feel  that  local 
schools  will  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  factories.  They  claim  that 
the  technical  requirements  of  their  business  are  such  that  no  special 
public  trade  school  could  ever  fill  the  requirements.  This  feeling 
exists  very  strongly  among  the  managers  of  the  various  railroads 
which  have  adopted  an  apprenticeship  system.  Some  of  these  men 
feel  that  the  trade-school  graduate  would  come  into  the  shop  with  a 
more  or  less  high  opinion  of  his  economic  value,  and  the  company 
would  have  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  making  him  over,  and  those 
years  would  be  somewhat  wasted  as  far  as  both  parties  were 
concerned. 

Moreover,  they  feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  train  boys  right  in  the 
shops  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  eventually  become  foremen  and 
superintendents,  than  to  train  them  outside  the  shops  and  then  expect 
them  to  have  the  same  influence  on  their  shopmates  that  they  would 
have  if  they  had  been  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  boys. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  of  the  industrial  managers  are 
opposed  to  trade  schools  "  per  se."  They  simply  do  not  see  the 
need  for  them  in  connection  with  their  own  concerns,  but  they  do 
wish  to  have  them  for  the  "  other  fellow,"  who  has  no  definite  system 
of  training  skilled  mechanics. 

The  Douglas  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  emphasized 
the  need  for  industrial  schools  which  would  provide  for  the  boy  and 
girl  of  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  who  leave  the  grammar  school 
and  "waste  two  years"  before  they  are  wanted  in  the  industries. 
This  statement  is  reenforced  through  recent  interviews  with  manu- 
facturers. The  terms  of  the  indentures  which  these  men  have 
adopted  do  not  provide  for  a  boy  before  he  is  16  or  17  years  of  age. 
These  men  find  that  many  of  the  applicants  have  left  school  as  soon 
as  the  law  allowed,  that  they  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  work,  and  that 
they  have  not  improved  mentally  or  morally  and  have  forgotten 
many  of  the  precepts  taught  in  school.  While  they  emphasize  the 
fact  that  they  prefer  to  give  trade  instruction  to  these  boys  in  their 
own  way,  they  would  like  to  have  boys  better  prepared  in  the  lines 
of  general  intelligence,  in  hand  training,  with  a  better  mental  grasp 
of  industrialism,  a  better  understanding  of  practical  mathematics, 
simple  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  and  hence  believe  firmly  in  public 
industrial  education. 

While  the  question  may  arise  as  to  the  value  of  the  trade  school 
as  compared  with  a  first-class  apprenticeship  system,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  need  for  industrial  training  in  our  public  schools  as  a 
definite  preparation  for  the  special  shop  training  which  is  being 
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generally  adopted  in  all  modern  shops,  as  well  as  for  employment  in 
those  concerns  which  have  only  a  mediocre  system  of  training. 

The  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  employ  a  boy  until  he  is  16 
or  17,  and  so  has  reached  the  age  of  discretion  as  well  as  more  physical 
maturity,  makes  it  imperative  that  public  education  provide  facilities 
for  meeting  this  condition.  The  recent  developments  of  the  special 
apprenticeship  system  in  the  machine  tool  builders'  trade  only  empha- 
size the  need  for  this  type  of  school.  The  tendency  is  toward  speciali- 
zation. There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  various  industries  into  related 
industries,  the  ever-increasing  subdivision  of  processes  and  operations 
within  a  single  department  of  an  industry,  mean  that  no  worker  can 
master  the  whole  of  an  industry  unless  extraordinary  effort  is  made, 
either  by  trade  schools  or  by  manufacturers  through  complete  appren- 
ticeship systems,  to  offset  the  prevailing  tendency. 

Specialization  tends  to  narrow  the  field  of  vision  of  the  worker. 
If  this  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  it  means  that  the  boy  must  receive  some  all- 
round  academic  and  hand  training  before  he  goes  to  work,  for  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  majority  to  rise  above  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  prevailing  industrial  organization.  It  is  the  common  experi- 
ence that  few  boys  who  enter  upon  the  special  apprenticeship  system 
ever  take  up  the  full  apprenticeship  course  afterwards.  The  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  special  apprenticeship  service  is  too  large  in  proportion 
to  that  which  a  boy  would  receive  if  he  started  over  again  in  another 
department,  to  make  it  a  sufficient  inducement  for  him  to  continue  a 
scheme  of  training  which  would  make  him  a  master  of  the  details  of 
all  departments,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  11  in  the  machine  tool 
industry. 

The  action  of  the  National  Tool  Builders'  Association  in  boldly 
stating  that  they  expect  to  train  specialists  will  do  more  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  necessity  for  broad  industrial  training 
before  the  age  of  17  than  any  other  procedure.  The  public  must  face 
the  question  as  it  stands. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  practical  application  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  our  public  schools,  whether  they  be  the  regular  public 
schools  as  now  conducted  or  the  special  industrial  schools  to  come. 
The  excellent  work  being  done  by  the  superintendents  of  apprentices 
in  the  large  industrial  establishments  along  lines  of  practical  teach- 
ing, by  shop  problems  bearing  upon  the  formal  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  will  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  courses  of  study  in  the  regular  and  special  schools 
conducted  imder  public  auspices.  It  is  a  revelation  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  teachers  in  these  apprentice  courses  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  the  application  of  theory  to  practice.    Each  example  is  a 
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concrete  illustration  of  some  mechanical  or  other  principle  of  the 
daily  shop  practice.  In  some  instances  the  teaching  covers  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  mensuration,  elementary  trigonometry, 
elements  of  machines,  power  transmission,  strength  of  materials,  ele- 
mentary electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  and  machine  design.  The 
apprentice  learns  a  valuable  lesson  of  the  monetary  value  of  such  a 
training  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  company  is  willing  to  pay  his 
regular  wage  during  the  period  that  he  is  receiving  this  academic 
instruction. 

No  provision  is  made  by  many  firms  for  academic  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  apprenticeship  system.  Many  firms  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  express  the  conviction  that  either  the 
public  day  school  ought  to  meet  this  requirement  or  else  the  appren- 
tices  should  attend  aJgQjHl;  evening  school.  But  whenever  a  concern 
can  have  the  boys  ei^gsij^g^  on  productive  work  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  academic  trkiping,  all  on  a  profit-paying  basis,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  adopt  the  scheme  of  combined  shop  and  school 
training. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  public  evening  schools  and  other 
agencies  of  supplemental  education  are  the  only  ones  to  provide 
facilities  for  this  school  instruction  for  boys  who  have  not  received 
sufficient  training  to  enter  the  trades.  A  few  managers  do  not  favor 
the  evening  school  plan,  as  they  believe  that  the  boys  are  not  in  a 
physical  and  mental  condition  to  do  the  best  work.  The  majority 
are  in  accord  with  supplementary  evening  instruction,  and  believe 
that  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  serve  to  eliminate 
the  boy  who  has  not  sufficient  perseverance  and  patience,  and  leave 
the  boy  who  is  worthy  of  promotion  to  a  higher  position. 

It  appears  that  evening  schools  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future  apprenticeship  system.  Doctor  Balliet  states  that  the 
problem  of  efficient  evening  school  instruction  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  serious  educational  questions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  apprentices  themselves  oftentimes  prefer  to  attend  evening 
schools  conducted  under  private  auspices  rather  than  take  public  even- 
ing courses.  In  one  concern  which  compels  apprentices  to  attend  some 
evening  school,  42  per  cent  go  to  private  schools  where  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  fee  and  furnish  their  own  text-books.  They  state 
that  they  receive  more  individual  attention  in  these  schools,  and  that 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  more  closely  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Such  a  statement  is  seen  to  be  undoubtedly  true,  if  one  considers 
that  the  majority  of  public  school-teachers  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  day  schools  and  naturally  use  the  methods  and  texts  prescribed 
for  day  students.  Private  educational  institutions  which  are  avail- 
able to  these  apprentices  are  usually  open  only  nights,  and  have  a 
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special  corps  of  teachers  selected  from  the  various  factories.  While 
this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  economy,  as  no  institution  could  aflFord 
to  pay  a  teacher  at  the  rate  of  a  full  day's  work  for  a  few  hours  in 
an  evening,  it  serves  a  pedagogical  and  industrial  purpose  by  pro- 
viding competent  men  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  industry. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  time  before  public  evening  schools  will  offer 
opportunity  for  all  classes  of  workers.  Much  of  the  instruction  at 
the  present  time  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  class. 
The  time  must  come  when  the  facilities  of  our  manual  training  high 
schools  and  technical  schools  will  be  open  to  the  apprentices  of  the 
community.  The  excellent  example  of  the  Springfield  Technical 
High  School  in  throwing  open  its  doors  to  the  mechanics  of  the  city, 
whereby  they  can  use  the  shops  and  drawing  room,  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation by  other  cities.  The  well-equipped  Stuyvesant  Technical  High 
School  in  New  York  City  will  be  open  soon  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
city.  Other  cities  are  contemplating  a  similar  course.  In  this  way 
whatever  evils  result  from  shop  specialization  can  be  met. 

A  differentiation  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  will  even- 
tually come  about.  In  the  Grerman  continuation  schools  one  finds 
that  there  is  "  arithmetic  for  the  machinist,"  "  arithmetic  for  the  car- 
penter," "  chemistry  for  the  textile  worker,"  etc.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  group  of  75  apprentices  now  divided  into  three  sections  in  our 
public  evening  schools  without  regard  to  occupation  should  not  be 
formed  into  the  same  number  of  sections,  but  with  each  section  made 
up  of  men  in  allied  trades.  Moreover,  the  teacher  could  be  selected 
for  his  knowledge  of  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject  which  his 
section  was  concerned  with.  It  would  not  cost  the  school  department 
any  more  to  employ  a  man  outside  the  corps  of  regular  teachers,  and 
the  result  would  be  more  efficient  service. 

The  varied  experiences  of  manufacturers  under  the  different  types 
of  apprenticeship  which  have  been  described  lead  to  certain  general 
considerations  and  conclusions  regarding  the  relation  of  apprentice- 
ship systems  to  general  industrial  education,  including  of  course  in 
the  latter  term  trade  schools. 

Facts  that  have  been  given  prove  without  question  that  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  as  is  the  case  with  trade  schools  and  the  more  general 
industrial  schools,  is  designed  to  train  for  a  trade  and  to  develop  the 
mind.  Thus  the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  three  methods  are  the  same, 
each  to  be  applied  and  developed  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  industry  and  the  opportunity  of  securing  pupils  or  apprentices. 

The  facts  also  show  conclusively  that  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  a 
trade  or  industrial  school  of  some  kind  is  the  only  agency  by  which 
an  increased  amount  of  skill  can  be  obtained  or  secured.  In  the 
opinion  of  all  educators  who  are  advocating  some  system  of  education 
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by  which  there  shall  be  secured  this  increased  amount  of  skill,  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  its  modern  form  must  be  reckoned  with  as 
a  powerful  element.    The  apprenticeship  trade  school  and  the  half 
time  trade  school  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  main  difference  between  these  types  of  school  and  the  general 
apprenticeship  system  of  the  better  order  lies  in  the  former  placing 
upon  a  separate  department  of  industrial  organization  the  duty  of 
training  apprentices  in  those  features  of  a  trade  which  can  be  best 
taught  in  a  school.  There  are  nearly  as  many  expressions  of  these 
types  of  school  as  there  are  firms  or  industries  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  conduct  them.  These  schools  approach  closely  the  supposed 
purpose  of  trade  schools,  and  are  at  the  same  time  closely  allied  to 
the  apprenticeship  system  for  two  reasons:  (1)  in  some  cases  they 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  an  apprenticeship  system,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  North  End  Union,  where  one  year  is  deducted  from  the  regular 
indenture  of  the  boy  who  attends  the  school;  (2)  because  in  other 
cases  they  are  carried  on  by  the  concern  itself  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
apprenticeship  system. 

The  main  difference  between  the  public  trade  school  and  the  schools 
that  have  been  described  is  that  the  first  is  initiated  by  the  public 
and  may  bear  but  little  relation  to  the  specific  needs  of  employers,  and 
may  also  have  little  direct  supervision  by  them,  while  the  second 
depend  upon  the  initiative  and  oversight  of  the  employing  class.  This 
class  does  not  delegate  its/luties  and  attempt  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  efficient  workmen  upon  the  public.  The  advocates 
of  these  schools  claim  that  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  trades  well  with- 
out virtually  carrying  on  the  business  which  each  trade  represents. 
Furthermore,  they  solve  the  perplexing  questions  raised  by  trade 
unions,  whether  trades  should  be  taught  to  others  than  those  already 
actually  at  work  in  the  trades  represented. 

The  North  End  Union  School,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given,  is  an  illustration  of  one  kind  which  has  a  definite  con- 
nection with  the  practical  work  outside  of  the  school,  even  before  the 
school  instruction  has  commenced.  It  is  a  very  marked  example  of 
the  connection  which  may  exist  between  school  authorities  and  the 
employing  class.  It  is  unique  in  that  a  number  of  employers  are 
interested.  It  is  the  training  room  for  a  number  of  printing  offices, 
and  is  devoted  to  a  single  idea — a  school  of  printing.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  school  might  be  easily  applied  in  other  trades.  It  is  a 
type  of  school  for  communities  where  there  are  many  small  concerns 
in  the  same  line  of  work. 

The  Ludlow  Textile  School  is  of  another  order,  embodying,  how- 
ever, the  same  general  principles.  It  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  em- 
ployers; it  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  half-time  school,  and 
deals  with  a  class  of  people  who  would  never  be  encouraged  to  enter 
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a  trade  school  where  no  opportunity  was  given  to  earn  while  learn- 
ing. Again,  the  composition  of  the  population  at  the  Ludlow  works 
must  be  considered,  they  being  largely  Poles,  Italians,  etc.  The 
school  is  of  a  type  for  an  isolated  factory  village  having  a  large 
number  of  workers  all  engaged  in  one  industry,  and  that  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  general  textile  school  like  those  at  Lowell  and  Philadel- 
phia would  not  serve  its  ends. 

Still  another  type,  yet  embodying  some  of  the  essential  principles 
under  discussion,  is  exemplified  in  the  school  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  al- 
ready described  in  detail;  this  school  is  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  the  company,  but  after  working  hours ;  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
stated,  the  apprentices  stop  work  at  5  o'clock,  wash  up,  have  a  lit- 
tle supper  provided  at  the  company's  expense,  then  go  to  the  school 
room,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  study  those  subjects  which  fit  them 
to  become  expert  machinists. 

Educators  can  learn  much  from  these  three  experiments.  While 
the  apprenticeship  system,  or  the  several  systems,  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  industrial  education,  broadly  speaking,  there  are  some  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  the  great  advantages  that  have  been  specified. 
Among  the  disadvantages  there  may  be  considered  the  following: 

(1)  Boys  are  hired  by  the  employment  department  and  not  by 
specialists  who  understand  boys.  After  selection,  boys  assigned  to 
shop  foremen  are  too  often  utilized  as  errand  boys,  to  sweep  floors, 
pile  castings,  and  for  other  work  having  fio  relation  to  the  processes 
of  manufacture.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  done  to  "  try  out "  a  boy, 
yet  it  is  for  nothing  more  than  to  test  his  ability  to  "  hang  on,"  his 
neatness,  promptness,  politeness,  etc.  All  these  qualities  could  just 
as  well  be  tested  by  assigning  him  to  definite  bench  or  machine 
work,  or  to  the  tool  room  or  stock  room,  where  he  would  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  stock,  organization,  etc. 

(2)  The  apprenticeship  ideal  and  the  action  of  the  foreman  are 
often  at  cross  purposes.  The  apprentice  desires  to  learn  a  trade, 
while  the  foreman  wants  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  has 
a  tendency  therefore  to  exploit  the  boy.  The  placing  of  boys  under 
the  direct  charge  of  journeymen  and  their  acting  as  helpers  to  men 
who  are  on  piece  work  are  examples  of  this  practice.  The  assign- 
ing of  boys  to  automatic  machinery  and  holding  them  there  from  the 
beginning  of  their  course  discourages  them. 

(3)  In  some  shops*  where  the  foremen  and  workmen  are  some- 
what narrow-minded,  the  apprentice  labors  under  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage, in  that  the  workmen  will  not  show  him  or  teach  him 
methods.  Some  of  the  older  men  have  served  their  seven  years,  and 
they  say :  "  Let  the  kid  pick  it  up  as  I  did."  In  one  shop  it  was  re- 
lated during  this  investigation  that  a  workman,  when  asked  why  he 
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did  not  show  a  young  apprentice?  how  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  replied, 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  teacher?"  It  would  seem  as  though  it  would 
be  possible  in  every  shop,  no  matter  how  small,  to  place  the  boys  under 
the  best  workmen,  those  who  would  have  the  greatest  interest  in  boys, 
even  if  these  men  wore  paid  25  cents  a  day  more  for  special  service. 
Of  course^ the  systems  that  have  been  described  above  provide  for 
special  instructors,  and  this  sort  of  thing  with  them  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

(4)  In  the  departmental  system  which  prevails  in  very  large 
concerns  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  boys  are  apprenticed  to  one 
department  and  can  not  obtain  knowledge  of  any  other.  These 
departments  are  so  large  in  themselves  and  have  so  many  operations 
that  they  can  easily  employ  all  the  capacity  of  a  boy  for  the  full 
term  of  his  indenture.  This  is  all  right  as  long  as  the  boy  remains 
in  the  company's  employ,  but  if  he  leaves  and  does  not  enter  a 
competing  company  dealing  in  the  same  product  he  finds  his  being 
unsuited  for  general  work  a  bar  to  further  employment. 

Smne  of  the  specific  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  apprentice- 
ship training  and  trade  school  training  have  been  very  briefly  but 
positively  summarized  by  a  writer  in  The  Apprenticeship  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  North  End  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  March  1907. 
They  are  brought  in  here  because  this  work  is  an  advocate  of 
trade  schools  and  modem  indenture  apprenticeship,  and  the  state- 
ments are  perfectly  fair-minded.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  a  trade 
school  can  render  better  service  than  the  shop  in  developing  a  com- 
petent compositor  are  stated  to  be:  (1)  The  school  can  help  to  make 
a  profitable  workman  in  a  shorter  time  by  giving  him  at  once,  under 
instruction,  legitimate  shop  practice  in  the  work  of  the  trade,  while 
in  the  shop  a  period  of  weeks,  usually  months,  is  devoted  to  sweep- 
ing, running  errands,  and  similar  work,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
opportunity  given  to  practice  the  work  of  the  trade.  (2)  The  school 
can  give  a  series  of  graded  lessons,  general  and  fundamental,  upon 
which  other  work  may  be  based  and  further  efficiency  more  certainly 
developed,  while  in  the  shop  there  is  no  sequence  in  the  kinds  of 
work  given  to  the  learner,  in  that  it  is  all  alike  routine  work,  or  it 
is  all  so  radically  unlike  to  his  untrained  mind  that  he  gets  lost  and 
flounders  around  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty.  (3)  The  school  can 
give  the  opportunity  to  do  a  task  over  and  over  again  until  it  is  done 
right,  the  opportunity  to  study  each  problem  closely  and  deliberately, 
while  in  the  shop  there  can  be  little  or  no  chance  to  try  again.  The 
work  must  be  thrown  away  or  allowed  to  go  imperfect.  (4)  The 
school  can  give  a  broader,  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  relation  of 
parts  to  the  whole.  Where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  practice  all 
the  usual  operations  of  production,  the  beginner  learns  the  depend- 
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ence  of  each  part  upon  the  others.  When  he  locks  up  a  form  on 
the  stone  he  learns  why  it  is  important  that  the  composition  in  the 
stick  or  on  the  galley  should  be  accurately  justified.  When  he  puts 
a  form  on  the  press  he  learns  why  the  work  on  the  stone  should  be 
done  so  that  the  lock-up  is  firm  and  square.  In  the  shop,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  to  ipake  him  do  one  thing  may  permit  him 
to  become  a  tolerably  good  workman,  but  he  is  helpless  in  emer- 
gencies and  can  not  grasp  any  unusual  problem.  (5)  In  the  school 
the  instruction  is  direct  and  personal,  given  by  one  who  is  selected 
not  only  because  of  his  superior  qualities  as  a  craftsman,  but  because 
of  his  ability  to  teach.  In  the  shop  the  instruction  is  haphazard 
and  accidental,  given  by  a  foreman  who  ^  is  already  harassed  by  a 
multiplicity  of  details,  not  to  mention  his  temptation  to  exploit  the 
boy  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  his  department. 

The  same  writer  gives  a  few  reasons  why  the  school  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  shop.  The  shop  emphasizes  the  value  of  time,  on 
which  cost  of  production  is  based.  A  clear  perception  of  how  a 
piece  of  work  should  be  done  is  necessary  at  the  outset  in  order  to 
avoid  waste  of  time  and  a  consequent  money  loss.  Also  while  a 
degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  can  be  acquired  in  a  school,  it  needs  the 
incentive  of  the  commercial  demands  of  the  shop  to  develop  them 
to  a  higher  degree.  The  writer  closes  by  saying  that  on  the  whole 
the  shop  gives  opportunities  of  putting  into  practice  the  principles 
which  have  been  learned  in  the  school. 

These  points  are  apropos  not  only  to  the  printing  trade,  but  to  all 
others,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  any  particular 
form  of  trade  education,  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  looking  for  the 
best  results  of  industrial  training.  With  a  wise  coordination  all 
these  various  elements  lead  to  the  most  isatisfactory  results.  It  is  too 
late  to  advocate  any  particular  form  of  industrial  education  as  the 
only  one.  As  already  intimated,  the  point  should  be  emphasized 
in  closing  this  study,  that  the  broad-minded  educator  on  industrial 
lines  must  reckon  with  them  all  if  he  hopes  to  win  the  public,  or 
gain  the  great  objects  sought  both  by  educators  and  by  manufac- 
turers. Narrowness,  jealousy  of  systems,  special  advocacy  of  one 
or  the  other  are  prejudicial. 

The  advocates  of  the  trade  school  pure  and  simple  must  be  broad 
enough  to  see  the  benefit  of  the  wider  industrial  training,  and  the 
advocates  of  this  kind  of  training  must  acknowledge  the  great  results 
secured  by  trade  schools  and  by  a  modernized  up-to-date  apprentice- 
ship  system. 
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APPENDIX. 


DIGEST  OF  APPRENTICE  liAWS.o 

In  the  following  digest,  the  apprentice  laws  are  considered  by  States,  the 
statutory  provisions  in  all  States  being  considered  as  nearly  as  possible  in  uni- 
form order  and  not  In  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  statute  books. 

ALABAMA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  parents,  and  when  parents  are  unable  to 
provide  for  his  support,  by  the  probate  Judge  of  a  county. 

A  male  may  be  bound  out  until  he  is  21  and  a  female  until  she  is  18  years 
of  age. 

The  master  is  required  to  see  that  the  apprentice  is  taught  his  trade  and  to 
read  and  write,  to  provide  him  with  good  and  wholesome  provisions,  necessary 
clothing,  washing,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service,  to  furnish  him  with  two  new  suits  of  clothes.  He  may  enforce 
obedience  and  good  behavior  by  such  moderate  corporal  punishment  as  at  com- 
mon law  a  father  or  guardian  is  allowed  to  inflict. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice,  decoy,  or  persuade  an  apprentice  to  leave  the  service 
of  his  master,  to  employ  him.  to  furnish  him  food  or  clothing,  or  to  give  or  sell 
him  ardent  spirits,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  master. 

Source :  Code  of  1807,  sections  49G  to  507,  5501  to  5500. 

ARKANSAS. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
mother ;  by  the  guardian  if  an  orphan  without  sufficient  estate  for  its  mainte- 
nance, and  by  the  mother  if  the  father  is  dead  and  no  guardian  has  been 
appointed.  In  any  case  the  indentures  must  be  approved  by  the  Judge  of  the 
county  court.  A  minor  may  also  be  bound  out  by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court 
in  case  the  parents  have  not  the  means,  or  neglect  to  maintain  said  minor. 

A  male  may  be  bound  until  21  and  a  female  until  18  years  of  age. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  the  apprentice  a  trade  and  to  send  the  appren- 
tice to  school  at  least  one-fourth  of  his  time  after  he  is  7  *  years  old,  and  the 
apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  rule  of  thrc>e, 
inclusive. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice,  persuade,  or  induce  an  apprentice  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  master  or  to  conceal  him  after  leaving  such  service. 

Source :  Digest  of  1804,  sections  240  to  258,  1403,  4050. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  minor  of  14  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  l>ound  by  his  father,  or  by  his 
mother  or  guardian  in  case  of  the  father's  death  or  incompetency,  or  where  he 
has  willfully  abandoned  his  family  for  one  year  without  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  support,  or  is  iiabltually  intemperate  or  is  a  vagrant;  by  an 
executor  who  by  the  will  of  the  father  is  directed  to  bring  up  the  child 
to  a  trade  or  calling;  by  the  mother  alone  if  the  child  is  illegitimate;  and  by  the 
Judge  of  the  superior  court  if  the  minor  is  poor,  homeless,  chargeable  to  the 
county  or  State,  or  an  outcast  who  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest 

*  From  Tentli  Special  Report  of  U.  S.  Commimiloner  of  Labor  ( 1904 ) .  An  examination 
of  recent  legislation  has  failed  to  reveal  any  changes  of  imp<v:tance  to  be  made  in  the 
statutory  provisions  there  given. 
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livelihood.  If  a  minor  has  no  parent  or  guardian  competent  to  act  he  may»  with 
the  approval  of  the  superior  court,  bind  himself.  The  minor's  consent  must  be 
expressed  in  the  indenture  and  testified  to  by  his  signing  the  same. 

A  male  may  be  bound  until  21  and  a  female  until  18  years  of  age. 

The  master  must  cause  the  apprentice  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  ratio,  and  proportion,  must  give  him  the  requisite 
Instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  his  trade,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service,  must  give  him  $50  in  gold  and  two  new  suits  of  clothes  to  be 
worth  in  the  aggr^ate  at  least  $60.  In  all  cases  the  master  must  pay  and  de- 
liver to  the  apprentice  the  money,  clothes,  and  other  property  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  indenture. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice,  counsel,  or  persuade  an  apprentice  to  run  away,  or  to 
employ,  harboj*,  or  conceal  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  runaway.  A  master  may 
not  remove  his  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  but  he  may  be  discharged  from  the 
indenture  by  the  superior  court,  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  State. 

Source :  Acts  of  1901,  chapter  157,  sections  51  to  63. 

COLORADO. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  his  father,  or  by  his  mother  or  guardian  if  the 
father  is  dead,  incompetent,  has  willfully  abandoned  his  family  for  six  months 
without  making  suitable  provision  for  their  support^  or  has  become  a  habitual 
drunkard ;  by  the  mother  alone  if  the  child  is  illegitimate,  but  subsequent  mar- 
riage defeats  her  power  to  bind  a  child  during  marriage,  whether  illegitimate 
or  not.  In  the  above  cases  the  consent  of  the  minor,  who  Is  over  14  years  of 
age,  is  necessary,  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testified  to  by 
his  signing  the  same.  A  minor  may  also  be  bound  out  by  a  superintendent  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  if  either  the  minor  or  his  parents  are,  or  may  be,  charge- 
able to  the  county  or  shall  beg  for  alms ;  if  the  parents  are  poor  and  the  father 
a  habitual  drunkard,  and  if  the  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  is  of  a 'bad 
character  or  suffers  the  minor  to  grow  up  in  idleness,  etc.  A  minor  may  bind 
himself  if  he  has  no  parents  competent  to  act  and  no  guardian. 

A  male  may  be  bound  until  21  years  and  a  female  until  18  years  of  age  or 
until  marriage  within  said  age. 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught  his  trade  and  must  be  instructed  in  the  common 
English  branches  of  education,  in  some  public  or  other  school,  at  least  three 
months  In  every  year  until  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years,  and 
until  he  shall  have  received  a  common  school  education.  He  must  be  furnished 
with  suitable  clothing,  food,  and  attention  In  sickness  and  health.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  the  master  must  furnish  him  a  new  Bible,  and 
two  new  suits  of  clothes,  to  be  worth,  respectively,  $15  and  $25. 

A  master  may  not  remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  but  the  court  may 
dissolve  the  indenture  and  again  bind  out  the  child,  if  the  master  wishes  to 
leave  the  State.    The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source :  Statutes  of  1891,  chapters  6  and  26. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father  or  guardian,  in  which  case  the  con- 
s^t  of  a  minor  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  is  necessary ;  this  must  be  expressed 
in  the  indentures  and  testified  to  by  his  signing  the  same.  The  selectmen  of  a 
town  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  bind  out  the  children  of 
any  person  who,  having  had  relief  from  said  town,  allows  his  children  to  mis- 
spend their  time  and  neglects  to  employ  them  in  some  honest  calling,  and  of 
any  person  who  does  not  provide  competently  for  his  children,  whereby  they 
are  exposed  to  want;  also  any  poor  children  who  live  idly  or  are  exposed  to 
want  and  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  The  trustees  of  the  State  Reform 
School  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  boy  or  his  parents  or  guardian,  bind  out  any 
boy  who  is  committed  to  said  school  during  his  minority.  The  directors  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  may  bind  out  any  girl  committed  to  said  school.  The 
overseers  of  an  Indian  tribe  may,  with  the  consult  of  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
bind  out  children  of  said  tribe  who  are  poor,  idle,  and  unprovided  for.  A 
minor,  when  of  the  age  of  14,  may,  with  the  cons^t  of  the  selectmen  of  his 
town,  bind  himself  if  he  has  no  father  or  guardian  within  the  State. 

Males  may  be  indentured  as  apprentices  until  21  and  females  until  18  years 
of  age,  or  until  their  marriage  within  that  age.  In  the  case  of  Indian  children, 
males  may  be  indentured  until  18  and  females  until  16  years  of  age,  or  until 
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married  within  that  age.     Inmates  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  may  be  indentured  only  for  the  terms  of  their  commitment. 

It  is  unlawful  to  eloign  or  entice  any  lawfully  bound  minor  from  the  service 
or  custody  of  his  master. 

Source :  General  Statutes  of  1902,  sections  1250,  2828,  2829,  2841,  4427,  4684  to 
4690. 

DELAWARE. 

A  minor. may  be  bound  out  by  the  father;  by  the  guardian  if  there  be  no 
father  residing  in  the  State;  by  the  mother  If  there  be  no  father  residing  in 
the  State  and  there  Is  no  guardian;  by  any  two  trustees  of  the  poor  if  the 
minor  is  living  In  the  almshouse,  and  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  acting 
together  If  the  minor  has  no  iiarents  residing  in  the  State  and  has  not  sufficient 
property  for  his  nialntenance,  or  if  his  parents  are  not  able  to  maintain  and 
bring  him  up  to  industry  and  suitable  employment.  A  minor  when  of  the  age 
of  14  may  also  bind  himself  if  he  has  no  parents  and  no  guardian  residing  In 
the  State,  and  in  this  case  the  consent  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace  is  necessary. 

The  term  for  which  apprentices  may  be  bound  is  until  21  years  of  age  in  the 
case  of  males,  and  until  18  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  females.  Immigrants  of 
full  age  may  be  bound  out  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years. 

Apprentices  must  be  given  a  reasonable  education  In  reading  and  writing,  and 
must  be  fomished  with  proper  support  and  clothing.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  service  the  master  must  provide  his  apprentice  with  two  new  suits 
of  clothing.  The  master  has  power  to  enforce  obedience  and  good  behavior  by 
moderate  correction  and  by  suitable  and  sufficient  means. 

It  is  unlawful  knowingly  to  harlK)r,  conceal,  or  employ  an  apprentice  who  has 
run  away  from  service;  to  deal  with  an  apprentice  without  the  consent  of  his 
master,  or  knowingly  to  encourage  him  to  disobey  his  master*s  lawful  orders  or 
to  neglect  his  business.  An  apprentice  may  be  assigned  from  person  to  person 
by  assignment  executed  under  seal  by  both  assignor  and  assignee,  with  the 
approbation  of  any  judge  of  the  State  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  whose 
approval  must  appear  on  the  assignment,  if  bound  to  a  person  and  his  executors, 
adniinistrators,  and  assigns.  An  assignee,  executor,  or  administrator  must 
take  a  minor  upon  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement  and  be  liable  for  all 
unperformed  covenants. 

Source:  Revised  Code,  edition  of  1893,  chapter  79. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

A  minor  child  may  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  by  his  guardian:  or,  if  he  has 
none,  by  his  father;  or  If  he  has  neither  father  nor  guardian,  by  his  mother, 
with  the  consent,  entered  of  record,  of  the  probate  court,  or  without  such  con- 
sent If  the  minor,  l)eing  14  years  of  age,  agree  in  writing  to  be  so  bound.  The 
probate  court  may  bind  out  an  orphan  child  or  any  child  abandoned  by  Its 
parents  or  guardian;  any  child  of  habitually  drunken,  vicious,  or  unfit  parents, 
when  such  child  is  not  in  the  custody  of  a  person  who  is  providing  for  its  main- 
tenance and  education ;  also  any  child  habitually  begging  or  kept  in  vicious  or 
immoral  associations. 

The  utmost  term  of  apprenticeship  Is  until  the  apprentice  attains  the  age  of 
21  if  a  boy,  and  18  if  a  girl.  The  term  of  a  child  bound  out  by  the  prolate  court 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  the  apprentice  a  trade,  and  also  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic;  to  supply  him  with  suitable  clothing  and 
maintenance,  and  to  pay  such  amount,  if  any,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
contract. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  conceal,  harl>or,  or  facilitate  the  running 
away  of  an  apprentice,  or  for  a  master,  except  in  the  case  of  mariners,  to  send 
or  carry  his  apprentice  out  of  the  District.  The  contract  of  apprenticesdiip 
may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  be  assigned  by  the  master,  or  after  his 
death  by  his  personal  representatives  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

Source :  Code  of  1901,  sections  173,  402  to  411. 

FLORIDA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  r.ny  court  or  by  a  guardian.  If  the  minor  is 
under  16  years  of  age  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the 
county  of  which  his  parent  or  guardian  is  a  resident  is  necessary,  and  if  said 
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minor  is  of  the  age  of  16  or  over,  his  own  assent,  evidenced  by  his  signature  to 
the  indentures,  is  required.  Poor  orphans,  without  estate  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance  out  of  the  profits,  shall  be  bound  out  by  order  of  the  judge  of  the 
county  court.  When  a  person  having  control  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
is  adjudged  a  vagrant,  Siiid  child  shall  be  bound  out  by  the  court  rendering  the 
judgment.  When  a  iKjrson  applies  to  be  placed  on  the  pauper  list  of  a  county, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  in  granting  said  application,  may  in  their 
discretion  require  that  the  children  of  such  ai)plicant  under  the  age  of  16  be 
bound  out.  When  a  child  under  the  age  of  16  is  abandoned  by  the  father,  who 
fails  to  provide  it  with  support  and  maintenance,  it  may  be  bound  out  by  the 
judge  of  the  county  court,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  the  mother,  unless  she 
is  unable  or  neglects  to  provide  for  its  support  and  maintenance. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  and  females 
at  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  master  is  re<iuired  to  teacli  the  apprentice,  in  addition  to  his  trade,  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  must  give  the  apprentice  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  a  blanket  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  to  entice,  take,  carry 
away,  or  harbor  a  child  duly  apprenticed  to  another,  or  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
done. 

Source:  Revised  Statutes  of  1891,  sections  2112  to  2116,  2404. 

GEORGIA. 

Minors  may  be  bound  out  by  their  parents,  and  those  whose  parents  are  dead 
or  residing  out  of  the  county  and  whose  estates  yield  profits  insufficient  for 
8upix)rt  and  maintenance,  or  those  whose  parents,  from  age,  infirmity,  or  poverty, 
are  unable  to  support  them,  shall  be  bound  out  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
or  the  ordinary. 

Minors  may  be  bound  out  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  or  for  a  stated  period. 
A  person  of  full  age  may  bind  himself  for  a  valuable  consideration  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  not  exceeding  five. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  apprentice  a  trade,  to 
teach  him  to  read  ESnglish,  to  furnish  him  with  protection,  wholesome  food,  suit- 
able clothing,  necessaiy  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  and  to  teach  him 
habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  morality.  The  master  is  permitted  to  use  any 
such  degree  of  force  to  compel  ol>edience  as  a  father  may  use  with  a  minor  child. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  the  master  must  give  the  ai)preutice  a 
small  allowance  with  which  to  begin  life,  the  amount  to  be  left  to  the  master*s 
generosity.  If  he  offers  less  than  $100,  the  apprentice  may  decline  it,  and  cite 
the  master  before  the  judge  of  the  county  court  or  the  ordinary,  who,  after  a 
hearing,  fixes  the  s*um  to  be  paid. 

The  master  has  a  right  of  action  against  any  other  person  who,  after  notice, 
employs  his  apprentice. 

Source:  Code  of  1805,  Volume  II,  sections  2542,  2598  to  2609;  Volume  III, 
sections  119  to  122. 

ILLINOIS. 

Only  a  minor  under  the  age  of  16  years  may  be  lK)und  out  as  an  apprentice. 
Such  a  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father  with  the  consent  of  the  mother, 
or,  in  case  of  her  death,  habitual  drunkenness,  prostitution,  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary.  Incapacity,  or  willful,  desertion  of  the  family  for  six  months, 
without  her  consent ;  by  the  mother,  in  case  of  the  death,  habitual  drunkenness. 
Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  or  incapacity  of  the  father,  and  by  the 
guardian  in  case  neither  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  free  from  above  objec- 
tions. An  illegitimate  minor  may  be  bound  by  his  or  her  mother.  A  minor 
may  also  be  bound  out  by  the  executor  or  executors  who  are  directed  by  the 
father's  last  will  and  testament  to  bring  the  child  up  to  some  trade  or  calling.  A 
minor  who  habitually  begs  for  alms,  who  is  or  whose  t^i rents  are  chargeable 
to  the  county  or  town,  or  who  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  charge 
of  the  county  or  town,  may  be  bound  out  by  the  county  board  or  overseers  of 
the  poor,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  approval  of  the  judge  of  the  county  or 
circuit  court,  A  boy  committed  to  a  training  school  for  boys,  or  a  girl  committed 
to  a  girls*  industrial  school  or  to  the  State  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders, 
may  be  bound  out  by  the  officers  of  said  institution. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  out  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  16  years. 
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An  apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  ground  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Ui)on  completing  tlie  apprenticeship  the  master  must  give  the 
apprentice  a  new  Bible,  two  complete  suits  of  wearing  apparel  suitable  to  the 
condition  in  life  of  the  apprentice,  and  $20  in  money.  The  above  must  be  given 
only  in  case  the  ai)prentice  has  served  one  year  or  more,  and  they  must  be 
secured  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  i)er8on  to  counsel,  persuade,  or  entice  an  apprentice  to 
run  away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  for  an  apprentice 
to  rebel  against  or  a8.sault  liis  master.  The  master  may  not  remove  an  appren- 
tice out  of  the  State  without  the  consent  of  the  county  court.  The  death  of  the 
master  discharges  the  apprenticeshij). 

Source:  Annotated  Statutes  of  1896,  chapter  9,  sections  1  to  19;  chapter  23, 
sections  121,  135,  136. 

INDIANA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  l)y  the  father ;  by  the  mother,  if  there  be  no  father, 
or  if  he  be  incompetent;  by  the  guardian.  If  there  be  neither  father  nor  mother. 
If  the  minor  is  over  14  years  of  age  his  consent  is  necesstiry,  and  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  indentures  and  attested  by  his  signature.  The  overseers  of  the 
poor  (township  trustees)  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  judge,  indorsed 
on  indentures,  bind  out  the  child  of  any  pauper  supi^orted  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  county,  and  any  child  whose  parents  al)andon  or  neglect  or  are  unable  to 
support  it.  They  may  also  bhid  out  a  child  having  neither  father,  mother,  nor 
guardian,  and  having  no  sufficient  means  of  support  or  education ;  and  any  white 
child  taken  from  any  asylum  in  any  other  State  and  brought  into  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  be  bound.  Children  so  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  must 
be  under  16  years  of  age.  The  superintendents  of  county  asylums  may  bind  out 
such  poor  children  as  from  time  to  time  fall  under  their  care  and  charge.  The 
board  of  children's  guardians  of  a  county  may,  by  leave  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county,  bind  out  children  abandoned,  neglected,  or  cruelly  treated  by  their 
parents;  children  begging  on  the  streets;  children  of  habitually  drunken  or 
vicious  or  unfit  parents;  children  kept  in  vicious  or  immoral  associations;  chil- 
dren known  by  their  life  and  language  to  be  vicious  and  incorrigible,  and  juve- 
nile delinquents  and  truants.  Any  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  asylum  and  home  for  the  care,  support,  discipline,  and  edu- 
cation of  orphan  children  may  bind  out  any  inmate  who  has  neither  father, 
mother,  nor  guardian,  or  one  whose  parents  have  granted  to  the  corporation  the 
authority  to  bind  the  child.  A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  manual-labor  schools 
organ izeii  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  superintendent  of 
the  female  reformatory  of  the  State  may  bind  out  a  girl  committed  there  during 
her  minority,  but  only  with  her  consent.  The  superintendent  of  the  Reform 
School  for  Boys  may  bind  out  a  boy  during  minority,  but  only  with  his  consent. 
A  minor  over  the  age  of  14,  having  no  father,  mother,  nor  guardian,  may  bind 
himself,  but  the  consent  of  the  probate  judge  of  the  county,  to  be  indorsed  on  the 
indentures,  is  necessary. 

Children  may  be  bound  for  a  term  not  extending  beyond  the  age  of  21  years  if 
males  and  18  if  females,  but  the  marriage  of  a  female  annuls  her  indenture. 

The  indenture  is  not  assignable. 

An  indenture  binding  a  white  apprentice  who  has  more  than  three  years  to 
serve  must  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  cause  the  appren- 
tice to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  double  rule 
of  three,  inclusive,  if  practicable.  All  valuable  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
master  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentice  and  may  be  sued  on  and  recov- 
ered in  his  name. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  master  to  compel  an  apprentice  to  work  more  than  teaa 
hours  per  day  without  additional  compensation.  An  absconding  apprentice  may 
by  order  of  court  be  returned  to  the  master  or  if  he  refuses  may  be  committed  to 
jail.  The  master's  death  discbarges  the  apprentice.  In  case  the  master  removes 
from  the  State  the  discharge  is  optional  with  the  apprentice. 

Source:  Annotated  Statutes  of  1901,  sections  3186a,  8186e,  3188,  7299  to  7817, 
8168,  8285,  8319. 

IOWA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out,  with  a  written  consent  appended  to  or  Indorsed 
on  the  indentures  by  the  father ;  if  the  father  is  desid,  has  abandoned  his  family, 
or  is  for  any  cause  incapacitated,  then  by  the  mother;  if  she  is  dead,  or  inca- 
pacitated, then  by  the  guardian ;  or,  if  there  be  no  guardian,  then  by  the  clerk 
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of  the  circuit  court.  If  the  minor  is  more  thau  12  j-ears  of  age,  the  indentures 
must  be  signed  by  him  of  his  own  free  will.  A  pauper  minor  may  be  bound  out 
by  the  cleric  of  the  circuit  court  without  obtaining  his  assent.  Poor  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  a  i>oor  house  or  house  of  refuge  may  be  bound  out  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  until  18  years  of  age  of  such  earlier  time 
as  may  be  fixed,  or  until  married  before  that  time.  Children  in  the  State  Reform 
School  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  if  any,  be 
bound  out  by  the  truste<*s  thereof  until  the  end  of  their  term  or  an  earlier  time. 

The  terms  of  apprenticeship,  except  as  above  indicated,  may  continue  until  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  majority,  which  is  21  years  in  the  case  of  males,  and  18 
years  in  the  case  of  females,  or  until  marriage. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  send  the  apprentice  who  is  0  years  old  or  over, 
to  school,  if  there  is  one  in  the  district,  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  and  he 
must  clothe  him  in  a  comfortable  and  becoming  manner  and  provide  him  with 
suitable  and  sufficient  food. 

The  death  of  the  master  or  his  removal  Trom  the  State  dissolves  the  in- 
denture unless  otherwise  provided  or  unless  the  apprentice  elects  to  continue  in 
his  service. 

Source:  Code  of  1897,  sections  2704,  3229  to  3249. 

KANSAS. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  with  the  consent  of  the  father,  indorsed  on  the 
indentures,  or,  if  he  Is  dead,  has  no  legal  capacity  to  give  c(msent,  has  willfully 
abandoned  his  family  for  six  months  without  making  suitable  provision  for 
their  support,  or  has  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  then  of  the  mother  or  guar- 
dian, and  If  there  Is  no  parent  or  guardian,  then  of  the  probate  court.  An 
orphan  or  minor  who  has  no  estate  sulficient  for  his  maintenance  may  be  bound 
out  by  his  guardian  with  the  consent  of  the  probate  court.  An  executor  who  Is 
directed  by  the  last  will  of  a  father  to  bring  up  a  child  to  some  trade  or  calling, 
has  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  mother.  If  living,  to  bind  the  child  out. 
A  i)oor  child  who  is  or  may  be  chargeable  to  the  county  or  shall  beg  for  alms, 
whose  parents  are  i)oor  and  the  father  an  habitual  drunkard,  or.  If  there  be  no 
father,  whose  mother  Is  of  a  bad  character,  or  suffers  her  clilldren  to  grow  up 
in  habits  of  Idleness  without  any  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
may  be  bound  out  by  the  probate  court.  Overseers  of  tlie  poor  of  townships  and 
cities  and  superintendents  of  county  asylums  may  bind  out  such  i)oor  children 
as  fall  under  their  care  and  charge.  The  trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School 
may  bind  out  any  boy  committed  thereto  with  his  consent.  An  Inmate  of  the 
Industrial  School  for  (iirls  may  be  bound  out  by  the  trustees  of  said  school. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  years  and 
females  1(3  years.  Inmates  of  the  State  Reform  School  and  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  may  be  bound  out  during  their  minority  or  for  a  shorter 
I)erlod. 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic, the  compound  rules,  and  the  rule  of  three.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service,  the  master  must  give  him  or  her  a  new  Bible,  two  new  suits  of  clothes 
of  the  value  of  $40,  and  $10  In  currency. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  counsel,  persuade,  entice,  or  assist  any  apprentice  to  nm 
away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to  harbor  or  conceal 
such  an  apprentice,  knowing  him  to  be  a  runaway.  The  master  may  not  take 
his  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  but  the  probate  court  may  discharge  the  appren- 
tice from  the  service  of  such  master,  and  again  bind  him.  If  necessary,  to  some  ' 
other  person. 

Source:  General  Statutes  of  1901,  sections  295  to  318,  0988,  7129,  7130,  7151. 

KENTUCKY. 

A  poor  orphan  and  any  other  child  whose  relatives  or  parents.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  will  not  bring  them  ui»  In  moral  courses,  may  be  bound  out  by  the 
county  court.  Any  orphan  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  his  guardian,  or.  If  he 
has  no  guardian,  by  his  mother,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  court.  Children 
of  a  man  sentenced  to  the  i)enltentlary  may  be  bound  out  by  the  courts  In  their 
discretion.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  House  of  Reform  for  Boys  and 
the  State  House  of  Reform  for  Girls  may  also  bind  out  inmates  of  these 
institutions. 
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The  term  of  apprentieeship  is  until  the  apprentice  attains  the  age  of  21  years 
if  a  boy,  and  IS  years  if  a  girl. 

The  master  is  reauired  to  furnish  the  apprentice  proper  medical  attention, 
food,  and  clothing,  and  to  treat  him  humanely.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of 
service  the  master  must  pay  the  apprentice,  if  a  boy,  $100,  and  if  a  girl,  $50,  but 
if  the  master  has  taught  the  apprentice  to  read  and  write  he  is  not  bound  to  pay 
any  money  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice  an  apprentice  from  his  master  or  Icnowingly  to  con- 
ceal, harbor,  or  employ  an  apprentice  who  has  left  the  service  of  his  master.  A 
runaway  apprentice  may,  by  order  of  the  county  court,  be  arrested  and  returned 
to  his  master  or  confined  in  jail  for  not  more  than  twenty  days.  It  is  unlawful 
to  take  or  send  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State,  or  to  sell  his  term  of  service  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  any  i)erson,  or  to  give  another  person  the  right  to  control 
such  child.  If  the  master  dies  the  apprentice  may  be  bound  again  to  another 
by  order  of  the  county  court. 

Sources:  Statutes  of  1891,  sections  2591  to  2G10;  Acts  of  1896,  chapter  33, 
sections  11,  18. 

LOUISIANA. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  as  an  apprentice.  The  consent  of  a  parent,  tutor, 
or  curator  is  necessary,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  person  in  the  parish  where  the 
minor  resides,  then  the  consent  of  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  parish  of 
Orleans,  or  of  the  parish  judges  of  their  respective  parishes  throughout  the 
State. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  expires  at  the  age  of  21  years  in  the  case  of  males 
and  of  18  years  In  the  case  of  females,  unless  an  earlier  period  is  stipulated. 
Persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  majority  may  bind  themselves  to  service 
for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Apprentices  under  21  years  of  age  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic. 

The  death  of  the  master  or  his  removal  from  the  State  dissolves  the  contract 
of  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Revised  Laws  of  1897,  page  10,  sections  70  to  84. 

MAINE. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father.  If  living :  if  not,  by  the  mother  or  legal 
guardian.  The  consent  of  a  minor,  who  Is  over,14  years  of  age,  is  necessary,  and 
if  a  minor  is  bound  out  prior  to  that  age  the  indenture  will  not  continue  In  force 
beyond  that  age  unless  the  minor  ui)on  reaching  It  shall  give  his  consent.  A 
minor,  having  no  parent  or  guardian,  may  bind  himself  out  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  municipal  ofiicers  of  the  town  where  he  resides.  Overseers  of  the  poor 
of  a  town  may  bind  out  the  minor  children  of  parents  chargeable  to  the  town  or 
of  those  who.  In  the  opinion  of  the  overseers,  are  unable  to  maintain  them,  and 
minor  children  who  are  themselves  chargeable.  The  trustees  of  the  State  Reform 
School  may  bind  out  boys  committed  thereto,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  girls  committed  thereto,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  term  of 
confinement. 

Males  may  be  bound  until  the  age  of  21  years  and  females  until  18  years  or 
until  married. 

All  considerations  allowed  by  the  master  or  mistress  in  any  contract  of 
apprenticeship  must  be  secured  by  the  Indenture  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor. 

The  master  may  not  transfer  the  apprentice  to  another  person  or  remove  him 
out  of  the  State.  The  death  of  the  master  dissolves  the  contract  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

Source:  Revised  Statutes  of  1903,  chapter  27,  sections  22  to  29;  chapter  64, 
sections  1  to  7;  chapter  143,  sections  1,  10,  11,  23,  24. 

MARYLAND. 

The  orphans'  courts  in  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or  any 
two  justices  of  the  i)eace,  or  in  Somerset  Ck)unty  a  single  Justice  of  the  peace, 
may  bind  out  any  orphan  child,  the  Increase  or  profits  of  whose  estate  is  not 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  support,  or  education,  children  who  are  suffering 
through  the  Indigence  or  poverty  of  their  parents,  children  of  beggars,  Illegiti- 
mate children,  and  children  of  i)ersons  out  of  the  State  to  whom  sufficient  sua- 
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tenance  is  not  afforded.  The  trustees  of  the  poor  in  any  county  may,  In  the  recess 
of  the  orphans'  court,  bind  out  the  child  or  children  of  any  pauper  or  vagrant, 
but  the  indentures  must  within  two  months  thereafter  be  approved  by  the 
orphans'  court  by  indorsement  thereon.  A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  his  father. 
The  directors  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  managers  of  the  house  of  correction, 
or  any  three  of  them,  may  bind  out  the  children  of  female  convicts  w^ho  are 
brought  to  or  born  in  said  institutions.  The  House  of  the  CJood  Shepherd  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  may,  with  the  children's  consent,  bind  out  such  white  female 
children  as  are  committed  to  the  institution.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Uefor- 
mation,  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  those  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  Colored  Girls  may,  with  similar  consent,  bind  out  the  minors  committed  to 
these  respective  institutions.  In  Baltimore  city  the  president  and  board  of 
managers  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  managers  of  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless  may  apprentice  male  and  female  minors  committed  to  their  care.  In 
Allegany  County  the  trustees  of  the  almshouse  may  bind  out  any  minor  child 
under  their  charge  and  dependent  on  the  county  for  8upi)ort. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  21  and  female  apprentices  until  18  years 
of  age. 

The  master  or  mistress  is  required  to  give  the  apprentice  a  reasonable  educa- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  teach  the  apprentice  a  useful  trade, 
and  to  supply  suitable  clothing  and  maintenance. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  entice  an  apprentice  from  the  service  of  a 
master  or  knowingly  to  harbor  any  apprentice  so  enticed. 

Sources:  Public  General  Laws,  1903,  article  6,  sections  1  to  30;  article  27, 
section  454;  Public  Ix)cal  Laws,  1888,  article  1,  sections  3,  4;  article  20,  sections 
29  to  31 ;  Acts  of  1898.  chapter  123,  sections  891,  898. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father ;  if  he  Is  dead  or  Incompetent,  by  the 
mother  or  legal  guardian,  and  If  Illegitimate,  by  the  mother.  If  the  minor  Is 
over  14  years  of  age  and  Is  bound  out  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  his  consent  is 
necessary  and  must  be  expressed  In  the  Indentures  and  testified  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  minor.  A  minor  child  who  Is,  or  either  of  whose  parents  is,  charge- 
able to  a  town,  may  be  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  i)oor.  A  minor  who 
has  no  parent  competent  to  act  and  no  guardian,  may,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  he  resides,  bind  himself  out. 

A  child  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  bound  as  an  apprentice  until  that  age. 
A  minor  over  that  age  or  a  child  of  any  age  bound  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
may  be  apprenticed  to  the  age  of  18  years  if  a  female  or  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  within  that  age,  and  to  the  age  of  21  years  If  a  male. 

A  minor  bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  i)oor  must  be  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arltlmietic,  and  must  be  given  such  other  Instruction,  benefit,  or  allow- 
ance, either  within  or  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  the  overseers,  in  the  contract 
of  apprenticeship,  may  require.  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things 
paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  upon  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  must  be  paid 
or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Revised  Laws  of  1902,  chapter  155,  sections  1  to  20. 

MICHIGAN. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  with  the  consent  of  the  father  Indorsed  on  the 
indentures,  or.  If  the  father  Is  dead,  not  in  legal  capacity  to  give  his  consent,  or 
shall  have  abandoned  and  neglected  to  provide  for  his  family,  then  of  the 
mother ;  or,  If  she  Is  dead  or  not  in  legal  capacity  to  give  or  refuse  such  consent, 
then  of  the  guardian ;  or,  if  there  is  no  guardian,  then  of  any  two  justices  of 
the  |)eace  of  the  township,  of  the  recorder  of  the  city,  or  of  the  circuit  or  pro- 
bate judge  of  the  county.  The  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  may  bind  out 
a  child  who  may  be  sent  to  any  county  poorhouse,  who  is,  or  who  may  become, 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  county,  or  whose  parent  or  parents  may 
become  so  chargeable.  Minors  may  also  be  bound  out  by  officers  of  State  in- 
stitutions acting  under  the  provisions  of  law  authorizing  them  to  place  children 
in  families  by  Indenture,  etc. ;  by  officers  of  incorporated  asylums  or  institutions 
authorized  by  law  to  receive,  care  for,  and  dispose  of  minor  children:  by  the 
father  and  mother  residing  In  the  State,  and  If  either  be  dead,  or  of  legal  In- 
capacity, or  has  abandoned  the  child,  then  by  the  other,  and  if  the  child  be 
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Illegitimate,  then  by  its  mother;  and  by  the  gmirdian  dul^  appointed  if  there 
be  no  father  or  mother  of  legal  capacity. 

A  male  may  be  apprenticed  until  21  years  and  a  female  until  18  years  of 
age,  or  until  her  marriage  within  that  age,  or  for  a  shorter  time. 

A  pauper  minor  bound  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  must  be 
given  a  suitable  education.  All  considerations  of  money  or  other  things  paid 
or  allowed  by  the  master  must  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  ai>- 
prentice. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprentice. 

Source :  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  sections  2026,  2199,  2213,  2261,  2262,  5559  to 
5562,  5568  to  5570,  8292,  8748  to  8775. 

MINNESOTA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father ;  if  the  father  is  dead  or  incompetent, 
by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian,  and  if  Illegitimate,  he  may  be  bound  out  by 
the  mother.  The  consent  of  a  minor  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  is  necessary 
and  must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testified  by  his  signing  the  same. 
If  there  is  no  parent  competent  to  act  and  no  guardian,  a  minor  may  bind  him- 
self, but  must  have  the  ai)probation  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  county 
where  he  resides.  A  minor  chargeable  uiwn  a  county  for  support  may  be  bound 
out  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said  county.  The  managers  of 
the  State  Reform  School  may,  with  his  consent,  bind  out  a  minor  committed 
to  their  care. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  until  that  age. 
Minors  above  the  age  of  14  years  may  be  bound  as  apprentices,  males  to  the 
age  of  21  and  females  to  the  age  of  18  years  or  to  the  time  of  their  marriage 
within  that  age. 

Provision  must  be  made  in  the  indenture  for  teaching  the  apprentice  reading, 
writing,  and  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic.  All  considerations  of  money  or 
other  things  paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  must  be  paid  or  secured  to  the 
sole  use  of  the  apprentice. 

The  death  of  the  master  discbarges  the  apprentice. 

Source :  General  Statutes  of  1894,  sections  1966,  3523,  4750  to  4762. 

• 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  law  provides  only  for  the  binding  out  of  poor  orphan  children  and 
children  whose  i>a rents  are  unable  to  support  them.  They  may  be  bound  out 
by  the  sui)ervi8or  of  the  proper  district  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  21  and  females  until  18  years  of  age. 

The  person  to  whom  the  apprentice  is  bound  is  required  to  provide  the  latter 
with  sufficient  good  and  wholesome  food,  necessary  clothing,  washing,  and  lodg- 
ing; to  treat  him  humanely,  and  to  send  him  to  school  until  he  learns  to  read, 
write,  and  i)erform  the  ordinary  calculation  incident  to  the  business  of  the 
master.  At  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  he  is  to  furnish  the  apprentice 
ivith  two  suits  of  new  clothing,  including  hats  and  shoes. 

Source :  Annotated  Code  of  1892,  sections  3159  to  3163. 

MISSOURI. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  in  case  of  the  father*8  death, 
incompetency,  or  willful  abandonment  of  his  family  for  six  months  without 
mailing  suitable  provision  for  their  support,  or  if  he  has  become  an  habitual 
drunliard,  then  by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian.  If  illegitimate,  a  minor  may 
be  bound  out  by  the  mother.  When  a  minor  who  is  over  14  years  of  age  is 
bound  out  by  a  imrent  or  guardian  the  consent  of  said  minor  is  necessary  and 
must  be  expressed  in  the  Indentures  and  testified  by  his  signing  the  same.  An 
executor  who  is  directed  in  the  will  of  the  father  to  bring  up  a  child  to  some 
trade  or  calling  may  bind  said  child  out  in  like  manner  as  the  father  could 
have  done.  A  i)oor  child  who  is,  or  may  be,  chargeable  to  the  ccninty,  or  who 
shall  beg  for  alms,  or  whose  parents  are  poor  and  the  father  is  an  habitual 
drunlcard,  or  whose  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  is  of  bad  character  or  suffers 
her  children  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  idleness  without  any  visible  means  of 
obtaining  an  htmest  livelihood,  may  be  bound  out  by  the  probate  court.  An 
orphan  minor  who  has  not  estate  sufficient  for  his  maintenance  may  be  bo'osA 
out  by  his  guardian  under  direction  of  the  probate  court. 
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Males  may  be  boupd  as  apprentices  to  the  age  of  21,  and  females  to  the  age  of 
18  years,  or  until  marriage  within  that  age. 

The  master  is  required  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  be  given  a  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  he  is  to  give  the  appren- 
tice a  new  Bible,  two  new  suits  of  clothes  worth  $50,  and  $20  in  money.  Ap- 
prentices are  to  be  defended  by  those  who  bound  them,  from  cruelty,  neglect, 
and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  counsel,  i)er8uade,  entice,  or  assist  an  ap- 
prentice to  run  away  or  absent  himseif  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to 
entertain,  harbor,  or  conceal  an  apprentice  knowing  him  to  be  a  runaway,  or 
for  an  apprentice  to  rebel  against  or  assault  bis  master.  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
master  to  remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State.  The  death  of  the  master 
discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Revised  Statutes  of  1899,  sections  4794  to  4821. 

MONTANA. 

Every  minor  may  bind  himself  In  writing  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  provided 
he  obtains  the  consent,  indorsed  on  the  Indenture,  of  the  following  person  or 
persons:  The  father  and  mother;  the  mother,  if  the  father  lacks  capacity  to 
consent,  has  abandoned  or  neglected  to  provide  for  his  family,  or  is  dead  and 
no  testamentary  guardian  or  executor  has  been  appointed  by  him;  the  father, 
if  the  mother  Is  dead  or  lacks  capacity  to  consent;  the  testamentary  guardian 
or  executor,  if  the  father  is  dead.  If  there  is  no  parent  of  capacity  to  consent 
and  no  such  executor  or  guardian,  then  consent  must  be  given  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  county,  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  or 
by  the  district  Judge.  The  county  commissioners  may  bind  out  minors  who 
have  become  chargeable  to  the  county. 

Apprentices  may  bo  bound  out  until  their  majority,  which  is  21  years  in  the 
case  of  males  and  18  years  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  master  must  agree  in  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  that  he  will  cause 
the  apprentice  to  be  instructed  to  read  and  write,  to  be  taught  the  general  rules 
of  arithmetic,  or  in  lieu  thereof  that  he  will  send  the  apprentice  to  school  three 
months  each  year  of  the  period  of  indenture.  The  indenture  may  be  annulled 
for  cruelty  or  maltreatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the  master.  • 

It  is  unlawful  willfully  and  knowingly  to  aid,  assist,  or  encourage  an  appren- 
tice to  run  away  or  to  harbor  or  conceal  him. 

Source :  Ck)des  and  Statutes,  Sanders's  Edition,  1895,  Civil  Code,  sections  360 
to  369;  Penal  Code,  section  1154. 

NEVADA. 

A  male  person  under  the  age  of  18  years  and  a  female  person  under  the  age 
of  15  years  may  be  bound  out  until  they  arrive  at  these  ages  respectively,  or  for 
a  shorter  period,  by  the  father,  or,  in  case  of  his  death  or  inability,  by  the 
mother  or  guardian.  An  orphan  or  destitute  child  may  be  bound  out  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  county  or  by  the  district  judge  of  the 
district  in  which  the  child  resides.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  State  Orphan 
Asylum  may  also  indenture  apprentices,  and  reserve  the  power  to  cancel  the 
indenture  at  any  time. 

A  male  apprentice,  being  bound  to  serve  five  years  or  more,  must  be  taught 
reading  and  writing,  the  rules  and  principles  of  common  English  grammar,  and 
arithmetic  to  and  including  the  single  rule  of  three.  A  female  apprentice, 
being  bound  to  serve  four  years  or  more,  must  be  taught  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  master  must  furnish  substantial 
food  and  decent  wearing  apimrel  to  a  male  minor  bound  to  serve  five  years  or 
more,  and  an  ample  supply  of  decent  clothing  and  wholesome  food  to  a  female 
minor  bound  to  serve  four  years  pr  more. 

Upon  completion  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  the  master  must  give  two  suits 
of  clothing,  each  suit  being  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  $25,  and  $100  In  money 
to  a  male  bound  to  serve  five  years  or  more;  and  two  full  suits  of  wearing 
apimrel  and  ^SO  In  money  to  a  female  bound  to  serve  four  years  or  more.  All 
money  and  property  stipulated  to  be  -delivered  or  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress 
must  be  securwi  to  arid  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  minor. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  counsel,  persuade,  entice,  aid,  or  assist  any  apprentice  to  run 
away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to  harbor  or  to  eon- 
ceal  an  apprentice,  knowing  him  to  have  run  away. 
Source:  Complied  Laws  of  1899,  sections  620  to  636»  1492. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  minor  may  be  boimd  out  by  the  father,  or,  If  he  be  dead,  by  the  mother  or 
guardian.  If  the  minor  is  over  14  years  of  age  liis  consent  is  necessary  and 
must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testifleil  by  his  signing  the  same.  If 
a  minor  has  no  parent  or  guardian  he  may  bind  himself  out,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  where  he  resides. 
Overseers  of  the  iwor  in  any  town  may  bind  out  all  children  who  are  not  em- 
ployed in  some  lawful  business  and  whose  parents  are  unable  or  neglect  to 
maintain  them.  The  county  commissioners  may  bind  out  any  minor  charge- 
able or  likely  to  be  chargeable  to  the  county.  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School 
may  bind  out  any  scholar  of  said  school. 

Males. may  be  bound  until  21  years,  and  females  until  18  years  of  age  or 
until  their  marriage  within  that  age.  Children  under  14  years  may  be  bound 
out  without  their  consent  until  that  age.  Inmates  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  may  be  bound  out  for  the  term  for  which  they  were  committed  to  the 
institution. 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  his  apprentice  the  art  or  trade  for  which  he 
was  bound.  Paui)er  minors  bound  out  l)y  the  overseers  of  the  poor  must  be 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  must  be  given  such  other  instruction  as 
the  overseers  may  deem  reasonable. 

It  is  unlawful  to  entice  or  persuade  away  an  apprentice  from  the  service  of 
his  master,  or  to  secrete,  convey,  or  send  off  an  apprentice  or  in  any  way  to 
cause  him  to  leave  such  service.  The  master  may  recover  damages  against 
the  parents  or  guardian  of  an  apprentice  for  leaving  his  service  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  or  if  an  apprentice  uses  violence  toward  him.  No  indenture  Is 
binding  after  the  (Jeath  of  the  master,  except  that  if  the  apprenticeship  has 
nearly  expired,  the  apprentice  may  choose  to  complete  his  term  of  service  with 
the  widow,  executor,  or  administrator  of  his  master,  in  which  case  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  indenture. 

Source:  Public  Statutes  of  1891,  chapter  84,  sections  5,  6;  chapter  180,  sec- 
tions 1  to  13 :  chapter  284,  section  20. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  of  his  own  fr^  will  and  accord  with  the  consent 
of  the  father  or,  if  he  is  dead,  of  the  mother  or  guardian.  The  consent  of  the 
mother  is  necessary  also  where  the  consent  of  the  father  or  guardian  is  obtained. 
Said  consent  must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testified  by  the  party 
signing  and  sealing  the  same.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  or  any  two  of  them, 
with  the  approbation  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county  or  township, 
may  bind  out  any  poor  child,  children  who  have  no  parents,  children  whose 
parents  shall  apply  to  the  overseers  for  relief,  and  the  child  or  children  of  any 
poor  parents  who  shall  bring  up  their  said  children  in  sloth,  idleness,  and  igno- 
rance, and  who,  uijon  advice  and  direction  given  by  the  overseers,  shall  for  three 
mouths  after  said  advice  and  direction  refuse  or  neglect  to  bind  out  their  chil- 
dren. The  trustees  of  the  Reform  School  may  bind  out  boys  committed  to  said 
school.  The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  may  bind  out  girls 
therein.  The  president  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  poorhouse,  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  board,  or,  where  no  trustees  are  appointed,  the  director 
of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  said 
board,  may  bind  out  poor  children  who  are  chargeable  upon  the  county.  An 
orphan  asylum  association  may  bind  out  any  child  under  its  care  for  more  than 
one  year,  but  If  the  parents  pay  anything  toward  its  support  their  consent  must 
first  be  obtained. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  the  age  of  21  and  females  until  the  age  of  18 
year  a 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  counsel,  persuade,  entice,  aid,  or 
assist  an  apprentice  to  rim  away,  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his 
master,  or  to  harbor  or  conceal  an  apprentice  knowing  him  to  have  run  away. 

Sources:  General  Statutes  of  1895,  page  65,  sections  1  to  16;  page  2505,  sec- 
tions 12,  29,  51,  70;  page  2525,  sections  107  to  110;  page  2721,  section  8;  page 
2728,  sections  79,  81,  100 ;  Acts  of  1898,  chapter  181,  section  10. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  If  the  father  is  dead  and  no 
guardian  has  been  appointed,  by  the  mother.  Guardians,  under  direction  of  the 
probate  court,  may  bind  out  ori)han  minors  who  have  not  sufficient  estates  for 
their  maintenance  and  education  nor  friends  or  relatives  willing  to  incur  the 
expense  of  the  same.  In  the  above  cases  the  indentures  must  be  approved  by 
the  probate  court.  The  judge  of  probate  may  bind  out  children  who  are  poor 
orphans  or  whose  parents  have  not  the  means  of  maintaining  them  or  who 
willfully  neglect  to  support  and  educate  them,  and  children  who  are  poor  and 
whose  parent  or  parents  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  confinement  in  Jail  or 
prison  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  more. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  21,  and  females  until  18  years  of  age.  , 

The  master  is  required  to  teach  the  apprentice  some  useful  and  rei)utable  art 
or  trade,  to  send  him  to  school  at  least  three  months  each  year  after  the  age  of 
9  years,  to  clothe,  feed,  and  lodge  him,  and  to  trert  him  humanely. 

Source :  Compiled  Laws  of  1897,  sections  1472  to  1475,  1478  to  1487. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  as  an  apprentice  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  years.  The  indenture  must  be  signed  by  the  minor; 
by  the  father  of  the  minor  unless  he  is  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent  or 
has  abandoned  his  family ;  by  the  mother  of  the  minor  unless  she  is  legally  in- 
capable of  giving  consent ;  by  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any ;  in  the  absence 
of  either  parent  or  guardian,  by  the  county  Judge  of  the  county  or  a  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  district,  whose  consent  Is  also  necessary  to  the  ap- 
prenticing of  a  minor  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  or  of  the  child  of  an 
Indian  woman ;  and  by  the  master.  The  poor  officers  of  a  municipal  corporation 
may  apprentice  any  minor  whose  supiwrt  has  become  chargeable  to  such  corpo- 
ration. In  which  case  the  indenture  Is  signed  by  the  officer  apprenticing  the 
minor,  by  the  master  and  by  the  county  Judge  if  the  support  of  the  child  was 
chargeable  to  the  county,  by  two  Justices  of  the  peace  If  chargeable  to  the  town, 
or  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  any  two  of  them  If  chargeable  to  the  city. 
Orphan  asylums  and  charitable  Institutions  may  apprentice  dei)endent  or  In- 
digent children  committed  to  their  charge.  In  which  case  the  Indenture  must  be 
signed  and  sealed  in  the  corporate  name  of  such  Institution  by  the  officer  or 
oflicers  thereof  authorized  by  the  directors,  and  by  the  master,  and  It  may  be 
signed  by  the  child  If  over  12  years  of  age.  A  county  court  may  authorize  the 
county  superintendent  or  overseer  of  the  poor  to  apprentice  any  disorderly  per- 
son until  of  age :  or  if  of  age,  to  contract  for  his  services  as  an  apprentice  for 
not  more  than  one  year.  The  superintendent  of  State  and  alien  i)oor  may  ap- 
prentice males  under  21  and  females  under  18  years,  committed  to  any  State 
almshouse,  until  they  become  of  age.  The  managers  of  State  reform  schools 
may  apprentice  inmates  during  the  term  for  which  they  have  been  committed. 

The  master  must  agree  In  the  Indenture  that  he  will  teach  the  apprentice,  or 
cause  him  to  be  taught,  every  branch  of  the  business  to  which  the  apprentice  Is 
Indentured,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  will  give  him  a  certificate 
In  writing  that  such  apprentice  has  served  the  full  term  at  such  trade  or  craft. 
If  the  minor  Is  Indentured  by  the  poor  officers  of  a  county,  city,  or  town  or  by 
the  authorities  of  an  orphan  asj^lum,  penal,  or  charitable  institution,  the  inden- 
ture must  contain  an  agreement  that  the  master  will  cause  such  child  to  be 
Instructed  In  reading,  writing,  and  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  he  will  give  him  a  new  Bible.  The  indenture  must 
in  all  cases  contain  a  statement  of  every  sum  of  money  agreed  to  be  paid  In 
relation  to  the  service  and  an  agreement  that  suitable  and  proper  board,  lodging, 
and  medical  attendance  shall  be  provided  either  by  the  master  or  by  the  i>arent 
or  guardian.  The  master  may  use  reasonable  and  moderate  fonre  or  violence  to 
restrain  or  correct  an  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  master  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  agreement  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  that,  after  his  term  of  service  exi)lres.  ho  will  not 
exercise  his  trade,  profession,  or  employment  In  any  i>artlcular  place,  or  to  exact 
from  him,  after  his  term  of  service  expires,  any  money  or  other  thing  for  exer- 
cising his  trade,  profession,  or  employment  in  any  place.  It  is  unlawful  to  take 
a  i)erson  as  an  apprenti<#  without  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  legal 
jniardian,  or  unless  a  written  agreement  has  been  entered  Into  as  prescribed  by 
Jam    Oa  the  death  ot  a  master  to  whom  a  person  is  Indentured  by  the  poor 
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officers  of  a  municipal  corporation,  the  i>er8onal  representatives  of  tlie  master 
may.  with  the  written  consent  of  such  i)erson.  assijsni  such  indenture;  or  if 
such  consent  is  refused,  the  assi^ment  may  be  made  by  the  county  judge  of  the 
county  after  fourteen  days*  notice  to  the  i)er8on  indentured. 

Source:  Ilevisetl  Statutes  of  1901,  page  150.  section  7;  page  082,  section  18; 
page  1055,  sections  70  to  77;  i>age  2604,  section  08;  page  2773,  section  250; 
page  3274,  section  126. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

A  minor  above  the  age  of  14  and  under  21  years  being  a  male,  and  under  18 
being  a  female,  whether  indigent  or  not,  may  l)e  apprenticed  to  iearn  any  trade 
or  craft  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead.  Incompetent,  has  willfully  abandoned 
his  family  for  six  months  without  malting  suitable  provisions  for  their  support, 
or  has  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian.  If  ille- 
gitimate, such  child  may  be  bound  by  the  mother.  If  said  minor  has  no  parents 
competent  to  act  and  no  guardian,  he  may  bind  himself,  with  the  approbation 
of  a  superior  court  clerk  of  the  county  where  he  resides.  The  consent  of  such 
minor  is  necessary  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  indenture  and  testified  to  by 
signing  the  same.  A  minor  over  14  may  also  be  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade  or 
craft  by  orphan  asylums  or  charitable  Institutions  organized  and  incorporated 
for  the  puri)ose  of  taking  care  of  indigent  children.  Indigent  children,  among 
which  are  included  all  orphans  whose  estates  are  of  so  small  value  that  no 
person  will  educate  and  maintain  them  for  the  benefits  thereof;  all  infants  whose 
fathers  iiave  deserted  their  families  and  been  absent  six  months,  leaving  them 
without  sufficient  supix)rt;  poor  children  who  are  or  may  be  chargeable  to  the 
county  or  shall  beg  alms;  any  child  who  has  no  father  and  the  mother  is  of  bad 
character  or  suffers  her  children  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  idleness  without  visible 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  all  children  whose  parents  do  not 
habitually  employ  their  time  in  some  honest,  industrious  occupation,  may  be 
bound  out  by  the  superior  court  clerk  of  the  county  where  they  reside. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  years,  except  In  the  case  of  Indigent  children  bound  out  by  the  clerks  of  the 
8ui)erior  courts,  whose  terms  continue  until  majority,  which  In  the  case  of  males 
is  21  years  and  in  the  case  of  females  18  years  of  age. 

Masters  are  required  to  teach  apprentices  their  trade  or  calling,  and  In  the 
case  of  Indigent  children,  the  masters  must  cause  them  to  be~  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to  the  double  rule  of  three.  Apprentices 
must  be  furnished  with  medical  attendance,  lodging,  and  clothing.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  the  master  Is  required  to  give  the  apprentice  a 
certificate  in  writing  stating  that  he  has  served  a  full  term  at  the  specified  trade 
or  calling. 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  entice  or  persuade  an  apprentice  to  leave  the 
service  of  his  master,  or  knowingly  to  harbor,  conceal,  or  employ  an  apprentice 
who  has  run  away  from  his  master. 

Source;  Acts  of  1889,  chapter  169,  sections  1  to  26. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out.  The  consent  is  necessai^y  of  both  the  father 
and  mother;  if  the  father  Is  dead,  of  the  testamentary  guardian  or  executor,  or, 
if  no  such  guardian  or  executor  has  been  api>olnted,  then  of  the  mother ;  If  the 
father  lacks  capacity  to  consent  or  has  abandoned  or  neglected  to  provide  for 
his  family,  of  the  mother;  if  the  mother  is  dead  or  lacks  capacity  to  consent,  of 
the  father;  if  there  Is  no  parent  of  capacity  to  consent  and  no  executor,  of  the 
guardian :  If  there  Is  no  such  parent,  executor,  or  guardian,  then  of  the  officers 
of  the  poor  of  the  town  or  county,  of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county, 
or  of  the  probate  judge.  A  child  who  Is,  or  whose  parents  are,  chargeable  to  a 
county  or  city  poorhouse,  or  who  is  In  such  poorhouse,  may  be  bound  out  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  poor  with  the  written  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  No 
child  of  an  Indian  woman  can  be  bound  except  In  the  presence  of  and  with  the 
consent  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace. 

Male  ai)prenticea  may  be  bound  until  21  years  and  female  apprentices  until  18 
years  of  age.  or  for  a  shorter  time.  A  minor  capable  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  State  and  coming  from  any  other  country.  State,  or  Territory,  and  binding 
himself  out  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  passage,  may  be  bound  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  although  such  term  extends  beyond  his  majoritY- 
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An  apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  general  rules  of  arith- 
metic, or  must  be  sent  to  school  three  months  in  each  year  for  the  period  of  the 
indenture.    At  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  master  must  give  him  a  new  Bible. 

It  is  unlawful  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  that,  after  his  term  of  service  ex- 
pires, he  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession,  or  employment,  in  any  particular 
place,  shop,  house,  or  collar,  or  to  exact  from  an  apprentice,  after  his  term  of 
senice  expired,  any  money  or  other  thing,  for  using  and  exercising  his  trade, 
profession,  or  employment  in  any  place. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  master  the  executors  or  administrators  may  assign 
the  indenture  with  the  written  consent  of  the  apprentice,  acknowledged  before  a 
justice  of  the  ijeace.  If  the  apprentice  refuses  such  consent,  the  probate  or  dis- 
trict court  may  authorize  such  assignment  without  his  consent. 

Source :  Revised  Codes  of  1899,  sections  2837  to  2849. 

OHIO. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  in  case  of  his  death  or  inability, 
by  the  mother  or  guardian.  An  orphan  or  destitute  child  may  be  bound  out  by 
the  trustees  of  a  township  or  by  the  officers  of  an  orphan  asylum  wherein  he  is 
placed. 

Males  within  the  age  of  21  years  and  females  within  the  age  of  18  years  may 
be  bound  out  as  apprentices  until  they  arrive  at  these  ages,  resi)ectively. 

The  master  is  required  to  send  the  minor  to  a  common  school  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks  In  each  year  during  the  apprenticeshii),  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  service  he  must  furnish  the  apprentice  with  a  new  Bible  and  two 
good  suits  of  clothes.  All  money  or  proi)erty  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  master 
must  he  secure<l  to  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  counsel,  persuade,  entice,  aid,  or  assist  an  ap- 
prentice to  run  away  or  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his  master,  or  to 
harbor  or  conceal  any  such  apprentice,  knowing  him  to  have  run  away. 

Source:  Annotated  Statutes  of  1900,  sections  757,  781-11,  950-2,  3118  to  3135. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Minors  committed  to  any  reform  s<^hool  may,  with  their  own  consent,  be  bound 
out  as  apprentices  during  minority,  or  for  a  shorter  |>erlod,  by  the  management  of 
such  school  to  learn  such  trade  or  employment  as  may  tend  to  their  future 
benefit. 

Source:  Acts  of  1895,  chapter  28.  section  5. 

OREGON. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead  or  incompetent,  by 
the  legal  guardian ;  if  Illegitimate,  by  the  mother;  and  If  there  Is  no  parent  com- 
petent to  act  and  no  guardian,  he  may  bind  himself  out  with  the  approbation  of 
the  county  court  of  the  county  where  he  resides.  The  consent  of  the  minor  who 
Is  above  14  years  of  age,  bound  out  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  is  necessary  and 
must  be  expressed  in  the  indentures  and  testified  by  his  signing  the  same.  The 
county  court  may  bind  out  a  child  who  Is,  or  whose  parents  are,  chargeable  to 
the  county.  The  sui)erintendent  of  the  reform  school  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  minor,  bind  out  any  minor  committed  to  said  Institution. 

Apprentices  may  not  be  bound  for  a  longer  term  than  until  majority,  which  In 
the  case  of  males  is  21  and  of  females  18  years  of  age.  Children  under  14  years 
of  age  mav  be  bound  out  until  that  age  without  their  consent. 

A  pauper  minor  bound  out  by  the  county  court  must  be  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  and  must  be  given  such  other  Instruction  as  the  court  may  deem 
reasonable. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprentice. 

Source :  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of  1902,  sections  5291  to  5315. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Minors  may  be  bound  out  with  the  assent  of  a  parent,  guardian,  or  next 

friend.    The  justices  of  the  orphans*  court  In  the  re8i)ectlve  counties  shaU  have 

full  power,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  executors,  administrators,  guardians, 

or  tutors,  to  order  and  direct  the  binding  out  of  minors.    The  overseers  of  the 
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poor  may,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  two  or  more  magistrates  of  the 
same  county,  bind  out  any  poor  child  whose  parents  are  dead  or  are  found  by 
said  magistrates  to  be  unable  to  maintain  it.  All  corporations  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  homes  for  friendless  or  destitute  children  may  bind 
out  a  child  committed  to  their  charge,  whose  maintenance  is  uni)rovided  for  by 
its  parents  or  guardians.  The  directors  of  almshouses  may  bind  out  any  child 
in  their  charge.  The  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  House  of  Kefuge  of  Western  Pennsylvania  may  bind  out,  with  his  consent, 
any  minor  committed  to  their  care.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  and  the 
orphans*  court  of  any  county  may  decree,  to  officers  of  any  benevolent  or  char- 
itable institution  that  may  have  cared  for  and  maintained  a  minor  child  for  a 
period  of  one  year  either  wholly  or  partly  at  Its  expense,  power  to  bind  out  the 
same,  provided  that  due  notice  must  first  be  given  to  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
next  friend. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  21  and  females  until  18  years  of  age. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  i)erson  knowingly  to  harbor  and  conceal  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  an  apprentice  who  has  run  away  from  the  service  of  his 
master. 

Sources:  Brightly's  Purdon's  Digest,  1895,  page  05,  section  6;  page  117,  sec- 
tions 1  to  15;  page  998,  sections  8,  25:  page  1704,  section  45;  Brightly's  Digest, 
1903,  page  55,  sections  1,  2. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  is  dead,  by  the  mother 
when  sole;  or,  being  under  the  age  of  14,  by  the  legal  guardian.  A  minor,  if  he 
is  14  years  of  age  and  has  no  parent,  may  t)ind  himself  out  with  the  approbation 
of  his  guardian,  or.  If  he  has  no  guardian,  by  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
town  council  of  the  town  where  he  resides.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  a 
town,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  town  council,  may  bind  out  children 
of  parents  who  are  lawfully  settletl  In  and  have  become  chargeable  to  the  town ; 
children  of  parents  so  settled  whose  parents,  whether  they  receive  alms  or  are 
chargeable  or  not,  shall  be  deemed  by  sjiid  overseers  unable  to  maintain  them; 
children  of  parents  residing  In  the  town  who  are  there  supported  at  the  charge 
of  the  State:  children  of  parents  or  a  parent,  residing  In  a  town,  who  have  no 
legal  settlement  In  the  State  and  are  adjudged  by  the  town  council  to  be  unable 
to  maintain  them,  and  children  In  a  town  without  estate  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  who  have  no  parents  residing  therein,  and  who  have  no  legal  set- 
tlement in  the  State.  Such  children  may  be  bound  out  to  any  citizen  or  to  any 
Incorporated  Institution  for  the  care  of  children  within  the  State  or  within  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  to  the  Providence  Children's  Friend 
Society,  to  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children  In  Newport,  or  to  the  Providence 
Shelter  for  Colored  Children. 

Minors  may  be  apprenticed  until  21  years  of  age  In  the  case  of  males  and  18 
years  In  the  case  of  females,  or  until  married  within  that  age. 

The  master  must  obligate  himself  to  cause  the  apprentice  to  receive  Instruc- 
tion In  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  and  such  other  instruction  as  may  be 
fit  and  reasonable.  All  considerations  of  money,  clothes,  etc.,  must  be  given  to 
or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  apprentice. 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  the  apprenticeship; 

Source:  General  Laws  of  1896,  chapter  79,  section  14;  chapter  198,  sections 
1  to  20. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  with  the  approbation  of  the  father,  mother,  or 
guardian,  or.  If  the  minor  has  neither  father,  mother,  nor  guardian,  of  the 
grandfather,  grandmother,  or  brother,  sister,  uncle,  or  aunt  of  mature  age,  in  the 
c»rder  as  above,  or.  If  the  minor  has  none  of  the  above  relatives,  of  the  trial 
justice.  Said  approbation  must  l>e  certified  on  the  Indentures  by  a  trial  justice 
under  his  hand  and  seal.  A  poor  child  chargeable  to  a  county,  and  an  illegiti- 
mate child  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  a  county  or  to  become  demoralized 
by  the  vicious  conduct  and  evil  example  of  its  mother  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  It,  may  be  l)Ound  out  by  the  countj'  commissioners. 

Males  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  until  the  age  of  21  and  females  until  18 
years  of  age  or  until  married  within  that  age.  Poor  children  bound  out  by  the 
county  commissioners  may  be  apprenticed  until  the  age  of  16  years  in  the  case 
of  males  and  14  years  or  until  married  within  that  time  in  the  case  of  femaleii* 

Source :  Civil  Code  of  1902,  sections  788,  2705  to  2T14. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out.  The  consent  is  necessary  of  both  the  father 
and  mother;  if  the  father  is  dead,  of  the  testamentary  guardian  or  executor. or, 
if  no  such  guardian  or  executor  has  been  apix)inted,  then  of  the  mother ;  if  the 
father  lacks  capacity  to  consent,  or  has  abandoned  or  neglected  to  provide  for 
his  family,  of  the  mother;  if  the  mother  is  dead  or  lacks  capacity  to  consent, 
of  the  father;  if  there  is  no  parent  of  capacity  to  consent  and  no  executor,  of 
the  guardian;  if  there  is  no  such  jmrent,  executor,  or  guardian,  tlien  of  the 
officers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  or  county,  of  any  two  justices  of  the  j^eace  of 
the  county,  or  of  the  probate  judge.  A  child  who  is,  or  whose  parents  are, 
chargeable  to  a  county  or  city  iKwrhouse,  or  who  is  in  such  poorhouse,  may  be 
bound  out  by  the  proi)er  officers  of  the  ix)or  with  the  written  consent  of  a  justice 
of  the  i)eace.  The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  may  bind  out  in- 
mates of  the  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Male  apprentices  may  be  bound  until  21  and  female  apprentices  until  18  years 
of  age,  or  for  a  shorter  time.  A  minor  capable  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
State  and  coming  from  any  other  country.  State,  or  Territory,  and  binding  him- 
self out  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  passage,  may  be  bound  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  although  such  term  extends  beyond  his  majority. 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  general  rules  of 
arithmetic,  or  must  be  sent  to  school  three  months  in  each  year  for  the  period 
of  the  indenture.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  master  must  give  him 
a  new  Bible. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  that,  after  his  term  of  service  has 
expired,  he  shall  not  set  up  bis  trade,  profession,  or  employment  In  any  par- 
ticular place,  shop,  house,  or  cellar,  or  to  exact  from  an  apprentice,  after  his 
term  of  service  has  expired,  any  money  or  other  thing,  for  using  and  exercising 
his  trade,  profession,  or  employment  in  any  place.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
master,  the  executors  or  administrators  may  assign  the  indenture  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  apprentice,  acknowledged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
If  the  apprentice  refuses  such  consent,  the  probate  or  district  court  may  author- 
ize such  assignment  without  his  consent. 

Source :  Revised  Codes  of  1903,  Civil  Code,  sections  163  to  181 ;  code  of  crim- 
inal Procedure,  section  705. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  county  court  may  bind  out.  In  the  name  of  the  State,  an  orphan  whose 
estates  are  of  such  small  value  that  no  person  will  educate  or  maintain  him 
for  the  profits  thereof,  a  base-bom  child,  and  any  child  totally  abandoned  by  the 
father  and  for  whom  he  falls  to  provide  support  and  maintenance.  In  the  last 
case  above,  the  consent  of  the  mother  must  l>e  given  In  open  court  unless  she 
is  unable  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 

Orphan  children  may  be  bound  out  until  the  age  of  21  years  if  males  and  18 
years  if  females.  In  the  case  of  base-bom  children  the  age  limit  is  21  years 
for  either  sex. 

Masters  are  required  to  teach  orphan  apprentices,  or  cause  them  to  be  taught, 
to  read  and  write  and  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  and  to  make  fit  and 
necessary  provision  for  their  diet,  clothes,  lodging,  and  accommodations.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  apprenticeship  the  master  Is  required  to  pay  his  ap- 
prentice $20  in  addition  to  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  one  good  suit  of  clothes. 

A  master  is  not  permitted  to  remove  an  apprentice  out  of  the  State  without 
the  assent  of  the  court. 

Source :  Code  of  1884,  sections  2129,  3422  to  3437. 

The  county  court  may  bind  out  an  orphan  who  Is  without  sufficient  estate  for 
his  maintenance  and  education,  a  child  whose  parents  have  suffered  him  to 
become  a  charge  upon  the  county,  and  a  child  whose  parents,  not  l>eing  a  charge 
on  the  county,  shall  consent  In  writing  to  his  apprenticeship,  which  consent 
shall  be  signed  by  them  and  filed  and  entered  of  record  in  such  court. 

Males  may  be  bound  out  until  21  and  females  until  18  years  of  age  or  until 
married  within  that  age. 

An  apprentice  must.  If  practicable,  be  sent  to  school  at  least  three  months  In 
each  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship  and  while  he  Is  within 
tlie  scholastic  ag&     Sufficient  food  and  clothing  and  the  necessary  medicine 
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and  medical  attention  must  be  furnished.  Moderate  chastisement,  as  maj-  be 
necessary  and  proper,  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  apprentice  by  the  master. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  master  to  take  an  apprentice  out  of  the  county  without 
the  order  of  the  county  judge. 

Source :  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  1895,  articles  23  to  46. 

UTAH. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  and  if  the  minor  is  over 
12  years  of  age  the  indentures  must  also  be  signed  by  him.  The  probate  court 
or  selectmen  may  bind  out  an  idle,  vicious,  or  vagrant  minor  child  without  its 
consent  and  without  the  consent  of  its  parents  or  guardian,  if  said  parents  or 
guardian  neglect,  refuse,  or  otherwise  fail  in  properly  controlling  the  actions 
and  education  of  such  child,  and  do  not  train  it  up  in  some  useful  avocation; 
also  a  child  whose  parents,  from  habitual  drunkenness  and  vicious  and  brutal 
conduct,  etc.,  are  not  deemerf  suitable  persons  to  retain  the  guardianship  or 
control  the  education  of  it.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
may  bind  out  children  as  apprentices  with  their  consent  or  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

Apprentices  may  be  bound  until  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  legal  majority, 
which  is  21  years  in  the  case  of  males  and  18  years  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  master  is  required  to  send  the  apprentice  to  school  while  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years,  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  each  year,  and  to  clothe  him 
in  a  comfortable  and  becoming  manner. 

The  removal  of  the  master  from  the  State  discharges  the  apprenticeship. 

Source:  Revised  Statutes  of  1898,  sections  74  to  83. 

VERMONT. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father,  or,  if  he  Is^dead  or  incompetent, 
by  the  mother  or  legal  guardian ;  or,  if  there  is  no  parent  competent  to  act  and 
no  guardian,  he  may  bind  himself,  with  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  where  he  resides.  If  illegitimate,  he  may  be  bound  by  his  mother, 
but  the  i)ower  of  a  mother  to  bind  out  her  children,  whether  legitimate  or 
Illegitimate,  shall  cease  upon  her  subsequent  marriage.  The  overseers  of  the 
poor  may  bind  out  the  minor  children  of  a  poor  person  who  has  become  charge- 
able to  a  town,  or  who  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  charge  of  such 
town,  and  minor  children  who  are  themselves  chargeable  to  the  town.  The 
trustees  of  the  reform  school  may  bind  out  children  committed  to  said  school. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  may  be  bound  out  until  that  age.  A  minor  over 
14  years  of  age,  whose  consent  is  expressed  in  writing  in  the  indenture,  may  be 
bound  during  minority,  or  if  a  girl,  until  married  before  becoming  of  age. 
The  age  of  majority  is  21  years  for  males  and  18  years  for  females.  Inmates 
of  reform  schools  may  be  bound  only  for  the  terms  for  which  they  were  com- 
mitted. 

Considerations  of  money  or  other  things  paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  upon 
a  contract  of  apprenticeship  must  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  ap- 
prentice. Parents,  guardians,  selectmen,  and  overseers  are  required  to  inquire 
into  the  treatment  of  apprentices  bound  by  them  respectively,  and  defend  them 
from  cruelty,  neglect,  and  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

No  indenture  of  apprenticeship  is  binding  upon  the  minor  after  the  death 
of  the  master. 

Source :  Statutes  of  1894,  sections  2829  to  2854,  3187  to  3189,  5189. 

VIRGINIA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  guardian,  or,  if  there  is  no  guardian,  by 
the  father,  or,  if  there  is  neither  guardian  nor  father,  by  the  mother.  The  con- 
sent, entered  of  record,  of  the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation  in  which 
the  minor  resides  is  necessary  unless  the  minor,  being  14  years  of  age,  gives 
his  consent  in  writing.  An  incorporated  association,  asylum,  or  school  instituted 
for  the  support  and  education  of  destitute  children,  may  bind  out  such  children 
as  have  been  placed  in  its  charge.  Overseers  of  the  poor  of  a  county  or  cor- 
poration may,  if  allowed  by  order  of  a  court  thereof,  bind  out  any  minor  found 
begging  in  such  county  or  corporation,  or  who  is  likely  to  become  chargeable 
thereto. 
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The  term  of  apprenticeship  imist  continue  until  the  apprentice  attains  the  age 
of  21  years  if  a  boy  and  18  years  if  a  girl.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  placed  in  an 
asylum,  school,  etc.,  he  can  only  be  bound  for  the  i)eriod  for  which  he  was 
placed  in  such  institution. 

An  apprentice  must  be  taught,  in  addition  to  his  trade,  reading,  writing,  and 
common  arithmetic,  including  the  rule  of  three.  The  nwney  which  the  master 
is  to  pay  for  any  year  except  the  last,  must  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which 
it  is  payable,  l>e  paid  to  the  father  or  mother,  or  part  to  each  as  the  court  may 
direct,  or  it  may  be  reserved  to  be  paid  to  the  apprentice  at  the  end  of  the  term 
vrith  interest.  The  money  which  the  master  is  to  pay  for  the  last  year  must 
be  paid  at  the  end  thereof  to  the  apprentice. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  entice,  take,  or  carry  away  an  ai)prentice, 
or  knowingly  to  employ,  conceal,  or  harbor  an  apprentice  who  has  deserted 
the  service  of  his  master.  No  apprentice  may  be  taken  out  of  the  county  by 
the  master  without  the  leave  of  the  county  court.  If  a  master  takes  an  ap- 
prentice out  of  the  county  and  remains  more  th&n  one  month,  the  apprentice 
ceases  to  be  bound  by  the  indenture. 

Source :  Code  of  1888,  sections  2581  to  2596. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  county  commissioners  may  bind  out  a  minor  likely  to  become  chargeable 
to  the  county,  either  because  of  its  being  an  orphan  or  because  its  parents  or 
other  relatives  are  unable  or  refuse  to  support  it. 

Source :  Codes  and  Statutes  of  1897,  section  379. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

A  minor  may  be  bound  out  by  the  father;  if  there  be  no  father,  by  the 
guardian,  or,  if  there  Is  neither  father  nor  guardian,  by  the  mother.  The  con- 
sent, entered  of  record,  of  the  county  court  of  the, county  where  the  minor 
resides  is  necessary,  unless  the  minor,  being  14  years  of  age,  gives  his  consent 
In  writing.  The  clerk  of  a  county  may  bind  out  any  minor  who  is  found  beg- 
ging therein  or  who  is  likely  to  become  chargeable  thereto.  Male  Inmates  of 
the  reform  school  may  be  bound  out  by  the  directors  of  said  school. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  must  be  until  21  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
and  18  years  in  the  case  of  a  girl. 

Besides  teaching  the  apprentice  a  trade  the  master  is  required  to  Instruct  him 
In  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic.  The  money  which  a  master  is  to 
pay  for  any  year  except  the  last  must,  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  it  is 
paj-able,  be  paid  to  the  father,  the  mother,  or  part  to  each  as  the  court  may 
direct,  or  it  may  be  reserved  to  be  paid  to  the  apprentice  at  the  end  of  his  term 
with  interest.    The  money  for  the  last  year  must  be  paid  to  the  apprentice. 

It  Is  unlawful  to  conceal  or  harbor  an  apprentice  who  has  deserted  his 
master.  The  master  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  apprentice  out  of  the  county 
without  the  leave  of  the  county  court,  and  If  he  does  so  without  leave  and  keeps 
the  apprentice  out  of  the  county  for  more  than  one  month,  the  continuance  of 
the  apprenticeship  Is  optional  with  the  apprentice. 

Source :  Code  of  1899,  chapter  81,  sections  1  to  14. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  minor  may  bind  himself  out  of  his  own  free  will  with  the  consent  of  the 
father,  or,  if  he  is  dead  or  not  in  legal  capacity  to  give  consent  or  shall  have 
abandoned  and  neglected  to  provide  for  his  family  and  such  fact  be  certified  by 
a  justice  of  the  pejice  of  the  town  and  Indorsed  on  the  indentures,  then  of  the 
mother;  If  she  is  dead  or  not  in  a  legal  capacity  to  give  consent,  then  of  the 
guardian ;  if  there  are  no  parents  living  or  none  in  legal  capacity  to  give  con- 
sent and  no  guardian,  then  of  the  supervisors  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  town  where  the  minor  resides.  If  a  minor  is  illegitimate  the  consent  of 
the  mother  is  necessary  whether  Its  putative  father  is  living  or  not.  Minors 
who  have  become  or  are  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  any  town  may  be  bound 
out  as  apprentices  by  the  supervisors.  The  managers  of  the  industrial  school 
for  boys  may  bind  out  those  committed  to  their  care  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  if  they  have  any. 

An  apprentice  mny  be  bound.  If  a  male,  until  the  age  of  21  years,  and  if  a 
female,  until  the  age  of  18  years,  or  until  her  marriage  within  that  time,  or 
for  any  shorter  period. 
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The  master  must  obligate  himself,  ui  the  indenture,  to  provide  for  instructing 
the  apprentice  in  some  trade  or  i)rofession,  for  teaching  him  to  read  and  write, 
for  instructing  him  in  the  general  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  for  such  other 
Instruction,  benefit,  and  allowance  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  he  must  give  the  apprentice  a  new  Bible.  All  considerations  of  money 
or  other  things  paid  or  allowed  by  the  master  upon  any  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship must  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  sole  use  of  the  minor. 

It  is  unlawful  to  accept  from  an  apprentice  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  that,  after  his  term  of  service  has 
expired,  he  shall  not  set  up  his  trade,  profession,  or  employment  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  or  to  exact  from  an  apprentice,  after  his  term  of  service  has 
expired,  any  money  or  other  thing  for  using  and  exercising  his  trade,  profession, 
or  employment  in  any  place.  No  Indenture  is  binding  upon  the  minor  after  the 
death  of  the  master. 

Source :  Annotated  Statutes  of  1898,  sections  1511,  2377  to  2394,  4961,  4964. 

UNITED  STATES. 

A  Federal  act  passed  January  12,  1895,  authorizes  the  Public  Printer  to  em- 
ploy such  number  of  apprentices,  not  to  exceed  25  at  any  one  time,  as  in  his 
Judgment  Is  consistent  with  the  economical  service  of  the  office. 
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Acadfflnic  Instruction,  overHmiphasized,  73;  con- 
nected with  shopwork,  71. 

Admission  to  apprentice  school,  GO. 

Advantages,  oiapprentlceship  system,  specific,  85; 
well-denned,  7? 


16. 


Advocacy  of  one  or  the  other  apprenticeship  system 
prejudicial.  86. 

Advocates  of  industrial  education,  68. 

Age  of  apprentices,  14  to  16.  45. 

Agreement  between  employer,  apprentice,  and 
suardian,  47. 

Alabama,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  93. 

Alexander,  Mam  us  >V .,  29. 

Alls-Chalmers  Company,  Cincinnati,  graduate  stu- 
dent system.  52. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  number  of  mem- 
bers, 27. 

American  Locomotive  Works,  39. 

Apprentice,  may  act  as  substitute  of  workman,  38; 
must  push  himself  forward,  76. 

Apprentice  classes  in  railroad  shops,  37. 

Apprentice  education,  bibliograpny,  87. 

Apprentice  laws  passed  in  several  States  of  the 
union,  16. 

Apprentice  school,  for  railroad  men,  35;  students 
Team  during  work  hours,  36. 

Appreotices,  attend  night  schools,  62;  at  12  years  of 
age  preferred,  46;  controlled  outside  of  working 
hoars,  57;  forced  to  push  forward,  30;  in  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  divided  into  three  classes,  62; 
In  machine  work  serve  five  years,  43:  must  be 
graduates  of  public  schools,  33;  must  impart 
their  knowledge  to  others,  31;  not  having  had  col- 
Iflie  or  high  school  training,  42;  not  to  work  over- 
time, S3;  paid  "on  company  time,"  72;  required 
to  pass  an  examination,  52;  shifted  from  one  ma- 
chine to  another,  to  get  experience,  44;  taught  by 
8kille<i  laborers  under  pay,  36;  visiting  neighbor- 
ing  shops,  39. 

Apprentices'  work  pays.  66. 

Apprenticeship,  determined  by  trade  agreements, 
26;  in  American  trades  unions,  26;  of  girls,  books 
relating  to.  89;  types  of,  9. 

Apprenticesnip  agreement,  coven  a  term  of  four 
years,  58. 

Apprenticeship  laws  In  France,  88;  Qermany,  89; 
(Treat  Britain,  89;  United  Stotes,  80. 

Apprenticeship  system,  a  legal,  15;  appeals  to  em- 
ployers, 74;  appeals  to  workingmen,  74;  attitude 
of  trade  unions  toward,  25;  can  not  meet  problems 
as  can  a  trade  school,  75;  description -of,  12:  extent 
of,  17;  in  Austria,  19;  in  Belgium,  21;  in  France, 
23;  in  Germany,  22;  in  Hungary,  24;  in  Switier- 
land,  23;  in  United  States,  17;  Its  basis  of  mutual 
afleement,  75;  mixed  tvpes,  61;  old  compared 
with  new  system.  50;  old.  does  not  meet  present 
conditions,  68;  ola,  no  return  to,  68;  old,  replaced 
by  public  education.  68;  origin  of,  14;  relaaon  to 
industrial  education,  1,  9;  special,  66.  77;  substi- 
tute for  a  trade  school,  73;  which  controls  the  stu- 
dents, outside  of  work  hours,  57. 

Arbitration  committees  to  adjust  labor  disputes,  20. 

Arithmetic  for  the  machinist.  82. 

Arkansas,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  03. 

Art  and  mysteries  of  trade,  60. 

Association,  national,  of  machine  tod  builders,  66; 
for  protection  of  apprentices  in  France.  24. 

Attendance,  faithful,  a  condition  of  apprenticeship, 
42;  of  apprentice  classes,  87. 

Al^tude  of  labor  toward  apprenticeship.  16;  of 
manuCaoturers  toward  the  trade  schools,  12;  of 
railroads  toward  the  apprentice  schools,  41;  of 
trade  unions  toward  apprenticeship,  25. 

Atwtria,  apprenticeship  sjrstem.  19. 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. 61.  72. 

Balliet.  Dr..  on  evening  schools,  81. 

Beginner,  paid  12  cents  an  hour,  78. 

Belgium,  apprenticeship  system,  21. 

Bend  in  the  efficiency  curve,  80. 

Bibliography  of  apprentice  education,  87. 

Bonus  given  at  completion  of  term  of  service.  71. 

Bookbinders,  apprentices.  89. 

Book-making  trades  have  apprenticeship  systems. 
70. 

Boys,  ability  "to  hang  on."  84;  anxious  to  enter 
apprenticeship,  33;  fitted  for  particular  work,  70; 
for  general  shop  courses,  77;  given  work  to  *'try 
them  out."  84;  nired  by  the  employment  depart- 
ment, not  by  specialists.  84;  in  apprentice  classes 
of  the  railroad  companies,  38;  indentured  to  mas- 
ter craftsman.  68;  when  apprentices,  not  paid,  43. 

Breaking  a  year  out  of  the  college  coiirse,  56. 

Brown.  Commissioner  Elmer  Ellsworth,  letter  of 
transmittal.  5. 

Brown  <&  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  appren- 
tices. 32.  64. 

Brown-Ketcham  Iron  Works,  apprenticeship  svs- 
tem,  01. 

Building  trades,  apprentices.  90. 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  apprenticeship 
system.  65. 

Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  3. 

Bullock  Works.  Cincinnati,  graduate  student  sys- 
tem. 52.  55. 

Bureau  of  Education,  17:  bulletins,  3. 

Bureau  of  statistics  and  labor,  Massachusetts,  18. 

Burlingame,  Luther  D.,  64. 

California,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  93. 

Care  for  interests  of  apprentices,  76. 

Case  school  of  applied  science,  Cleveland,  18. 

Chance  to  earn  as  well  as  learn,  73. 

Chemistry  for  the  textile  worker,  82. 

Chicago  Workingmen's  Advocate,  16. 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  apprenticeship 
system,  47,  56. 

Class-room  instruction  part  of  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, 29. 

Class-room  work  for  apprentices  of  railroad  shops,  42. 

Code,  industrial,  in  Austria,  20. 

College  course,  breaking  a  year  out,  56. 

Colorado,  digest  of  apprentice  laws.  04. 

Combination  of  apprenticeship  and  academic  edu- 
cation, 9. 

Commission  c»  industrial  and  technical  education, 
Massachusetts.  13. 

Conunlssloner  of  Labor,  10th  special  report,  93. 

Conunon  schools,  industrial  courses  in,  13. 

Comprehension  of  needs  of  apprenticeship  system, 
70. 

Compulsory  school  age  in  the  United  States,  13. 

Concerns  do  not  agree  in  methods  for  academic  in- 
struction, 72;  having  a  system  of  apprentices, 
arrange  for  academic  work,  71. 

C-onclu^ons  concerning  apprenticeship  systems,  67. 

Conditions,  changing,  in  machine  manulteturing, 
77;  which  make  shops  look  for  trade  schools,  75. 

Connecticut,  digest  of  apprentioe  laws,  04. 

Considerati(Mis  concemmg  appruitloesbip  system, 
67. 

Continuation  schools  in  Gennany,  82. 

Contract  for  special  apprentioesliip,  78;. 

Control  of  appranttoes  ontside  of  workiiichonrs,  57. 

ConventioD,  I5th  annual,  of  Society  lor  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education,  54. 

Cooperative  courses  in  engiiieering,  54. 

Cooperative  student  work,  55. 
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■jpondeDM  school  work  (brapprmtLces,  72. 
se  of  apprentln  training,  four  ye&rs,  33. 
se  of  study,  la  apprenure  school  of  Ltidlov 
LtaHi-e,  «;  In  ftppienike  school  of  U,  Hoe 


1  (uea.  V.)  Co..  appnollceshlp' 

ell,  InvfsllgBtlon  of  apprenticeship      QlBdhill,  Jotin 


Gardeners,  appranticeo.  SD. 

OflnenJ  Electric  Co.'s  system  ajtoptcd  by  otbar 

Geor^  digest  ol  apprentUn  laws,  96. 

Gertnany,  apprentkesbip  system,  IZ;  continuatkia 
schools,  82:  Ln>  conoemlng  apprertlceihip,  2J: 
leglslatton  to  free  industry  of  leslrlc lions,  23. 

Gingrich,  Chas.S.,se. 


DuUy  Rveoinu  Voice,  tlosion,  15, 

Day  school  of  the  WestlnEhouSB  Co.,  *i. 

DeCBdenre  o[  practice  of  Indenlurins  appi 


^dlaat 
taoTir 


Demand  brtndo 
llesodptlooati 


Hudson  R.  R,  vPnotloe  aohool,  M. 

-■*- -jhoels,  JB. 

utlcahlp  mtaau,  IS. 

L  hoUXT  aad  haudhsart  tnda, 

a  sobool  aod  haif-Ume  tnda 


DlBhug*  IMI 

UMMct  of  Coliuutda,  dleaat  or  vpcentloe  Iowa,  9fi. 
DoiiglsiCaiiUDtsBloii,  M— diuwtta,  13,  T». 
Drawing,  a  eUal  atudy  In  apprenlioe  nhool,-S; 

me<aantial,  tatuht  t«  wpreDtlca,  20. 
Dnnl  loMltule,  Pbltadelptila,  «3. 

'a  aim,  le. 

'-  D;  englnearliie.  promotion  of, 
Duuwwii  I,  ■,  ID  special  tnd«,  books  relat- 
o.  SB;  olappreDtlcM,  blbllograptir,  87;  ofap- 


.lon  reoo^Tied,  7: 


__, »:  pui 

Effldeocy  of  eclut. _ 

Etnoloncy  curve,  bend  in,  30. 

EObrts  nude  Id  Belgium  to  aid  tbe  apprenticeship 

Klamenti  of  mechanloal  drawing,  ti. 

Employers,  oom  pel  led  to  leach  the  whole  Irade,  10; 

in  favor  of  skilled  labor,  lA;  opposed  to  Industrial 

BdiicsHon,  rare,  69. 
KnElneerlng,  eteoliicsl,  M:  mecbankel,  S3;  mining, 

S3. 
Lnrlneers,  electrical,  appreottoes.  W;  mecbanlcal. 

Kni-innri   iiu.ii  of  apprenticeship  system,  26, 

",  induatrtal,  have  aofaoolrooms,  TI; 
iprlelorr  ol,  Dot  lilind,  dB. 


Exploitation  ofa  boy  br  employer,  S8. 
Eilenl  of  appnotkHhlp  sjslem.  IT. 

Factory,  can  not  gtve  graded  lessons,  as  school  doea, 

SS;  lutroduotloD  of  modem,  t. 
Faculty  to  Impart  knowledge  developed,  32. 
Fatills  of  tbe  old  sppn-ntkie  system,  U, 
Features  ol  the  apprenUoeaourses  In  rallnad  thopi, 

3T. 
Flncber'i  Trade  Review,  IB. 

B.  makn  no  provision  lor  academic  in- 


Grand  Central  slatlon  al  New  York,  39. 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  apprenticeship  systan.O. 
Growth  ol  shoe  Industry  enormous,  TO. 
Guilds,   the   old.   fostered   apptentloMblp,  0;  In 
Austria,  declining,  20. 

Mablts,  clean  personal,  encouraged,  73. 
Head  workers  should  rise  from  tbe  ranks,  T4. 
High  school,  technical,  at  SpringfielCI,  Uaa.,  tB: 

Stityvnant,  N.  Y.,  82.    . 
History  ol  teitlle  Industry  studied  hy  appnmtloM. 


apprenticeship  syttem, 
obki  Co.,  appientloetfilp 


Hae,R.,&Co.,NewYorli 

W,  84. 
Houston,  Stan  wood  &  Ga 

syitem,  U. 
Howe,  Chariea  S..  18. 
Hubbub.  Samuel  F.,  S9. 
Hungary,  appreutleeshlp  i 


Idea  oleamlng  money  stnng  in  boy,  73. 
Idea]  of  apprenticeship  and  foreman's  i 


WUdlOIM 

yearin  scnooi,  tw. 

Indenture,  Cor  one  department  only,  TT:  iMm 
adopted  by  school  of  printing,  ig;  guarantens  con- 
tinuous service  of  the  boy.  H. 

IndeDtUTBS,  boolc  relating  io,  89;  old  legal,  K. 

Indiana,  dlgnt  of  apprenllce  laws,  97. 

Industrial  education.  In  Austria.  ID;  In  Belgium, 
21;  in  France.  23;  In  Oormany,  z*- In  Hungary, 
24;  In  Swllierland,  23;  In  United  States,  IT;  ^ 
prentlceihlp  system,  l,  d:  hooks  relating  to,  gl: 
prejudice  agelnsl,  2J;  which  ctintrots  appivD- 
liccs  outside  of  woiklTig  hours,  37. 

Industriallxm.  no  return  to,  A3. 

I  ndoslilal  schools,  dlstlT^ulshed  from  trade  achools, 


Instruction  In  appnnflc 

■    workihops,  as. 
llarveaterCo.,  technical  schoci.  48 
■-■  -'-tnion,  28. 


InTMtlgallon  of  appien(l(«shlp 
qulries,  IB;  by  Ueaars.  Cro!-  "^ 
Iowa,  digest  of  appreatice  la 


Kansas,  digest  ol  appnntlc 
""— ■ — ■—  difnst  ol  apprei . . 
ilm  pick  It  up  as  wr 


n  appfSBtUa  boys,  TI;  nTlliia  apprenltna  as 
ind  boy*,  Mi  and  workmen,  somethnea  nar- 


m,  apprantii 
■prenUashlp 


prolrvtlon  of  apprentlne,  24. 


lystem,  23;  assoclati 


__.  _ ESKT. 

>  appreutliiesiiip  syslain,  30;  In 
ulEf    opprenllniablp.    3^    In 

, eming  apprentkeahlp,  33. 

Learning  a  trade  tomierlr  nusnt  shop  sweeping,  .£8. 
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Legislation  regarding  handicraft  trades  in  Ger- 
many, 22. 

Length  of  service  of  apprentices,  71 . 

Limitation  of  numl)er  of  apprentices,  16,  26. 

I/iirt  of  books  relati  ng  to  ed  ucation  of  apprentices,  87. 

Louisiana,  digest  of  apprentice  law's,  99. 

Loolsiana  and  Texas  K.  R.  Co.,  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, 42. 

Louisiana  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, 42. 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co..  apprentice  school, 
44  45. 

huAow  Textile  School,  83. 

Liipton'B  (David)  Sons  Co.,  apprenticeship  system, 

McKmi  Reels  shops,  35. 

Malm,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  90. 

MaaQBOturen  desire  apprentices,  27. 

Maryland,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  99. 

Massachusetts,  Commission  on  industrial  and 
Technical  Education,  13;  digest  of  apprentice 
laws,  100;  State  committed  toindustriar  educa- 
tion, 27. 

Master  craftsman,  boy  indentured  to,  68. 

Matiiematics  a  chief  study  in  apprentice  school,  49. 

Methods  of  training  apprentices,  78;  recording  ap- 
prentioes'  advancement,  34. 

MkMgan,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  100. 

Mimieapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ap- 
preotice  school,  43. 

Mmnesota,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  101. 

Mississippi,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  101. 

Missoun,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  101. 

Money  earning,  the  idea  of  boy  in  his  teens,  73. 

Montana,  dirast  of  apprentice  laws,  102. 

Motley,  Dr.  James  M.,  26. 

National  Association  of  Machine  Tool  Builders,  18, 

66,80. 
National  Railway  Engineers,  17. 
Nevada,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  102. 
Now  Hampshire,  digest  of  apprentice  lavrs,  103. 
Now  Jersey,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  103. 
New  Mexico,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  101. 
New  York  Central  R.  R.,  19,  34,  36,  65. 
Now  York,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  10*. 
Night  school  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  46. 
North  Carolina,  dig^t  of  apprentice  laws,  la'i. 
North  Dakota,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  106. 
North  End  Union.  Boston,  apprentice  education. 

.'>7;  apprentice  school,  83. 

<'»l)iect  to  teach  the  boy  a  trade,  71. 

omcers  of  railroad  showing  their  interest  in  ap- 
prentices, 41. 

omcials  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  15. 

Ohio,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  106. 

Oklahoma,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  lOJ. 

Operations  in  making  a  shoe,  70. 

Opinion  that  trade  can  only  be  learned  in  shop,  74. 

Opportunities  equalised  for  all  apprentices,  31;  to 
specialise  given  to  apprentices,  32. 

Oppression  ny  emplovers  cause  of  limiting  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  16. 

C>regon,  mgest  of  apprentice  laws,  106. 

Origin  of  modem  apprenticeship  system,  14. 

I^odagogical  principles  in  teaching  apprentices,  71. 

I'cnnsylvania.  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  106. 

Performance,  faithful,  of  duty  on  part  of  appren- 
tice, 76. 

Petitions  asking  for  apprenticeship  system,  16. 

Philadelphia  N.  E.  Branch  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  47. 

FNttsburg  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  apprentice  schools, 
43. 

Possibilities  for  training  employees.  70. 

Power  and  influence  of  trade  schools,  12. 

I'mctice  in  all  operations  of  production,  85;  in 
shops  in  school.  12. 

Pratt  &  Whitney.  Hartford,  67. 

Prdudice  against  any  kind  of  industrial  education, 

Principles  of  manufacturing  taught,  71. 
Printers,  apprentices,  91. 
Printing  trades  have  apprenticeship  systems,  70. 
Problem,  of  evening  schoob,  81 ;  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, 10;  of  securing  and  holding  apprentices,  40. 


Problems  arrange<l  for  approiilicos,  'M). 

Product,  of  an  engineering  school.  54;  of  the  training 
room  is  of  value,  32. 

Production,  cheap,  the  foreman's  aim,  7r>. 

Programmes  of  industrial  schools,  all  emphasize  aca- 
demic study,  74. 

Proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  not  blind, 
60. 

Prosperity  of  recent  years.  70. 

Provisions,  statutory,  for  apprenticeship,  93. 

Public  most  interested  in  question  of  apprentice- 
ship, 27. 

Questionnaire  concerning  apprentices'  progress,  39. 
Questions  answered  by  the  system  of  the  N.  Y .  Cen- 
tral lines,  40. 

Railroad  men.  apprenttees,  91. 

Rate  of  pay  of  apprentices,  71. 

Reed  and  Barton,  apprenticeship  system.  C7. 

References  relating  to  the  education  of  apprentices, 
87. 

Regulations,  regarding  technical  and  moral  Instruc- 
tion of  apprentices,  20;  statutory,  for  apprentices. 
In  the  IL  8.,  25. 

Relations,  of  apprenticeship  to  industrial  education. 
27;  harmonious,  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 20. 

Report  of  Mass.  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor.  18. 

Requirements,  entrance,  for  engineering  courses,  55. 

Return,  no,  to  old  apprenticeship  system,  68:  no,  to 
older  Industrialism.  G8. 

Revival  of  system  of  training  laljor.  70. 

Revolution,  Industrial,  in  18th  century',  10. 

Rhode  Island,  digest  of  apprentice  laws.  107. 

Running  errands  may  try  out  a  boy.  76. 

Russell.  W.  B.,  35. 

Santa  Fe  Railroad,  apprenticeship  system,  44. 

Schneider,  Hermann,  54. 

School,  gives  graded  lessons,  the  factory  does  not, 
85;  gives  Ideas  of  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  85; 
gives  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  85:  its  instruc- 
tion is  direct  and  personal.  80;  of  printing,  in  Bos- 
ton, 57;  produces  a  profltable  workman  by  giving 
him  shop  work  to  do,  85. 

School  ana  shop  intimately  connected,  28. 

Schoolroom  of  apprentices  on  a  plane  with  recita> 
tion  room  in  college.  41. 

School  training  supplemented  by  shop  training,  70. 

Semple,  Mr.,  superintendent  of  apprentices,  G3. 

Shoe,  operations  needed  to  make  one,  70. 

Shoe  industry,  its  enormous  growth,  70. 

Shop  conditions  of  former  times,  68. 

Shop  course  of  study,  71 . 

Shop  instruction  Is  haphazard  and  accidental,  86. 

Shop  management,  ascertaining  1x)y's  ability.  76. 

Shop  superintendents  assign  work  to  apprentices, 
40. 

Shop  training,  all  aroimd,  77:  supplements  school 
training,  70. 

Shop  and  school  intimately  connected,  28. 

Shops,  in  school,  practice  in,  12;  where  apprentice- 
ship system  Is  Impossible,  75:  with  apprenticeship 
system  in  name  only,  75:  with  indenture  system 
but  no  school  training.  75. 

South  Carolina,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  107. 

South  Dakota,  digiest  of  apprentice  laws,  106. 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Atlanta,  operators' 
school,  48. 

Special  schools  preferred  to  grammar  schools,  73. 

Specialization,  limits  capacity,  78;  tends  to  narrow 
field  of  vision,  80. 

Spring  Qarden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  63. 

Student  courses,  cooperative,  54. 

Students  paid  for  services,  55. 

Stuyvesant  Technical  High  School,  82. 

Subdivision,  of  labor,  68. 

Subjects  taught  to  apprentices,  81. 

Superintendent  of  apprentices,  33. 80 

Supervision  of  apprenticeship  system  In  Germany, 

Supervision  and  instnictlon  of  apprentices  In  shops, 
36. 

Switzerland,  apprenticeship  system,  23. 

System,  departmental,  of  apprenticeship,  85;  com- 
plex, of  industrial  schools  In  Hungary,  24;  of 
recruiting  skilled  labor,  40. 
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Taylor,  Frederick  W..  56. 

Teacbers,  of  apprentices,  20;  should  be  masters  of 
pedagogic^  principles,  71;  of  evening  schools,  81; 
of  puDlic  schools,  81 

Teaching  connected  with  shopwork.  31. 

Tennessee,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  108. 

Text-hooks  for  apprentices,  34,  72. 

Textile  branch,  former  apprenticeship  system  im- 
possible. GO. 

Tompkbis  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C  ,  apprentice 
school.  46. 

Trade,  art  and  mysteries  of.  tiO;  learning  it  as  a 
whole,  76. 

Trade  aoeements  determine  apprenticeship,  26. 

Trade  schools,  do  not  meet  railroad  men's  needs,  35; 
graduates,  74;  meet  problems  letter  than  ap- 
prenticeship system,  75;  never  so  narrow  in  scope 
as  special  apprenticeship,  77;  supplementing 
trade  instruction,  12;  theur  power  ana  Influence, 
12;  train  for  trade  and  develop  the  mind,  82 

Trade  training  in  shop,  69. 

Trades  unions  and  apprenticeship,  books  relating 
to,  89;  their  attitude  toward  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, 25. 

Trade  unionists  object  to  trade  schools,  12. 

Training  rooms,  for  apprentices,  28;  in  factory,  52. 

Tuition  paid  by  a  promissory  note,  59. 

Type  of  industrial  education  which  controls  appren- 
tices outside  of  working  hours,  57. 

Types,  of  apprenticeship  system,  28;  advanced 
t3rpe,  35. 

Typographical  Society  of  New^  Orleans,  26. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Hartford,  67. 

Union  Pacific  K.  R.  apprentice  school,  44. 

United  States,  digest  of  apprentice  laws.  93,  HI; 
extent  of  apprenticeship  system,  17:  its  standing 
in  industry,  11;  statutory  regulation  of  appren- 
tices, 25. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  cooperating  with  the  Bul- 
lock Works,  52;  dept,  of  civil  engineering,  54. 


Unwillingness  to  employ  lK>ys  under  16  or  17, 80. 
Utah,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  109. 

Value,  of  industrial  instruction,  71;  of  time  tau^t 
in  shop,  86;  of  trade  school  compared  with  that 
of  apprenticeship  system.  79. 

Vermont,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  109. 

View^s  of  manufacturers  on  cooperative  student 
work,  56. 

Virginia,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  109. 

Visits  to  neighboring  shops  made  by  apprentlees,  39. 

Wage,  maximum,  at  end  of  four  vears,  78. 

Wages,  good,  earned  at  automatic  machines,  78;  of 
apprentices.  58;  gradual  increase,  (iO. 

Washington,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  110. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  apprentice- 
ship system,  49. 

Westin^ouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  apprentice  school,  46. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  apprenticeship 
S3rstem,  90. 

West  Virginia,  dig  st  of  apprentice  laws,  110. 

White,  VVm.  H.,  36. 

William  Tod  Company,  Youngstown,  apprentice- 
ship system,  48. 

Wisconsin,  digest  of  apprentice  laws,  110. 

Woodworkers,  apprentices,  91. 

W^ork,  expected  of  apprentices,  34;  spoiled,  greatly 
reduced  in  amount,  39. 

Workmen  refuse  "to  be  teachers,"  85. 

Workshop  instructor,  his  work,  38. 

Workshops  for  girls  in  Belgium,  21. 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  1,5, 7. 

Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford, 
apprenticeship  system,  32, 51, 72. 

Young  Men's  Cnristian  Association,  classes  for  ap- 
prentices, 34,  72;  classes  can  not  meet  the  need 
of  apprentices,  41;  night  school  at  IndianapoUs 
61;  schools  in  Philadelphia,  63. 
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SPECIAL  NOTE. 
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righted : 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

i 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WaMhinf/ton^  November  10^  1908, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitlec 
"State  School  Systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  Decisions  relating 
to  Public  Education,  ()ctol)er  1,  1906,  to  October  1,  lOOS/'  which  hai 
been  prepared  by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  of  the  University  of  Wis 
consin,  and  to  recommend  its  publication  in  the  Bulletin  of  tin 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Two  years  ago  Professor  Elliott  prepared  a  similar  digest,  cov 
ering  tlie  two-year  period  from  October  1,  1904,  to  October  1,  190t) 
#i  This  was  intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  state  education  office? 

A)A  and  the  education  committees  of  the  state  legislatures  then  about 

'  to  convene.     Abundant  evidence  has  been  received  of  the  usefulness 

of  that  publication  to  the  officials  for  whose  use  it  was  primarily 
intended,  and  also  to  many  other  persons  engaged  in  the  compara 
tive  study  of  educational  legislation  and  administration.  The  digest 
herewith  presented  has  been  prepared  in  a  more  leisurely  and  thor 
ough  manner  than  was  possible  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  publica- 
tion, and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  still  more  serviceable  in  man\ 
directions.  The  object  chiefly  in  view  in  offering  it  for  publicatior 
is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  above  in  the  case  of  the  legislative 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  190G.  It  is  believed  that  it  wnll  answei 
numerous  inquiries  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  legis- 
lative procedure  affecting  education  in  the  several  States,  and  thai 
in  this  way  it  will  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  end  pro- 
posed for  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  estab- 
lishing this  office,  that  of  "  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  *  *  " 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
j  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 

cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 
Very  respectfully, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Browx, 

CommisHoner. 
f  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  following  work,  relating  lo  curreni  educational  legislation 
and  judicial  decisions  in  the  United  States  as  generally  affecting  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  state  school  systems,  was 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  It  is  in  continuation  of 
the  plan  inaugurated  two  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  a  similar  pub- 
lication covering  the  period  1904-1906  (Bulletin,  1906:  No.  3).  The 
very  evident  wide  usefulness  of  that  publication,  together  with  its 
cordial  reception  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  seem  to  justify 
its  successor  at  this  time. 

The  work  of  preparation  of  the  present  number  has  been  carried 
forward  principally  in  the  Wisconsin  state  library  and  the  law  library 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  To  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  each  of  these  libraries  I  am  indebted  in  the  largest  measure 
for  their  continued  and  courteous  assistance  in  placing  the  necessary 
facilities  at  my  disposal.  In  this  connection  I  desire  especially  to 
mention  Mr.  Gilson  G.  Glazier,  librarian,  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Orvis,  assistant  librarian,  of  the  state  library.  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy, 
librarian  of  the  Wisconsin  legislative  reference  library,  has  by  his 
advice  and  continued  helpfulness  furthered  in  numerous  ways  the 
progress  of  my  task.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bailey  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McKee,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have  rendered  much  timely  and  valuable 
aid  in  the  correction  of  the  manuscript  and  proof. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  undertaken  would  have 
made  impossible  the  incorporation  of  those  portions  dealing  with  judi- 
cial decisions  relating  to  education  had  not  Mr.  H.  E.  Randall,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  West  Publishing  Company,  generously  granted  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  invaluable  copyrighted  material. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  various  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  or  the  corresponding  state  educational  officers, 
have  responded  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the  character 
and  importance  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  their  several  States  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration.  The  assistance  of  these  officers 
has  added  much  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  results  I  have 
attempted  to  set  forth,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  such  assistance. 
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Throughout,  the  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation,  characteristic  of  the 
attitude  of  all  those  upon  whom  I  have  had  to  dei^end,  and  especially 
so  of  the  various  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
has  contributed  to  make  my  work  far  less  arduous  and  far  more 
profitable  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

In  spite  of  the  care  in  preparation,  a  piece  of  work  of  this  kind 

contains  possibly  some  minor  errors.    For  these,  and  perhaps  larger 

ones,  I  alone  am  responsible. 

Edward  C.  Elliott. 
The  Universitv  of  Wisconsin, 

November  7,  1908. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS:  LEGISLATION  AND 
JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION,  OCTOBER  1,  1906,  TO  OCTOBER  1, 
1908. 


GENERAL  EXPLANATIONS. 

Seope  and  plan, — In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  classify  and  to  analyze  the  changes  wrought  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  by  the  legislative  meas- 
ures enacted  during  the  past  two  years,  October  1,  190G,  to  October 
1,  1908.  Supplementary  to  this  legislative  material,  there  are  also 
included  digests  of  or  citations  to  those  decisions  of  the  state  supreme 
courts  containing  important  interpretations  of  statutes  relating  to 
public  education,  or  defining  in  a  significant  way  the  status  of  the 
public  schools. 

Legislative  sessions  are  biennial  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
except  in  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  South  Carolina,  where  they  are  annual,  and  in  Alabama, 
where  they  are  quadrennial.  Consequently,  the  period  selected 
includes  the  enactments  of  one  session  of  the  legislature  in  most  of 
the  States  and  all  of  the  Territories,  and  of  two  sessions  in  the  case 
of  the  States  holding  annual  sessions.^  In  addition,  the  acts  of  extra 
legislative  sessions  held  in  several  of  the  States  have  been  examined 
for  measures  relative  to  the  public  school  system. 

The  following  table  displays  the  time  of  meeting  of  those  legisla- 
tures the  enactments  of  which  have  been  presented : 

TabU  of  legiilative  sesnons,  October  /,  1900,  to  October  i,  1908. 

0 

Alabama Jan.  8, 1907,  to  Mar.  6,1907 

Alabama  (adjourned) July  12, 1907,  to  Aug.  12, 1907 

Arizona Jan.  21, 1907,  to  Mar.  21,1907 

Arkansas Jan.  14, 1907,  to  May  14,1907 

California Jan.  7, 1907,  to  Mar.  12, 1907 

Colorado Jan.  2, 1907,  to  Apr.  1,1907 

Connecticut Jan.  9, 1907,  to  Aug.  1,1907 

Delaware Jan.  1, 1907,  to  Mar.  25,1907 

"  The  acts  of  the  1908  session  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  have  been  excluded,  owing 
to  the  delay  in  printing.  The  acts  of  the  1900  session,  excluded  on  this  account  from 
the  bulletin  Issued  in  1906.  have  been  included  here. 

0 
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Flim.lii 

Geoif^ia 

Illinois 

Indiaoa 

Indiana  (extra) 

Kaums 

Kansas  (extra) 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  (cxlra) 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Maaeachuacits 

Michigan 

Minneeuta 

Murisaippi 

Miioouri 

MisKiuri  (oxtro) 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Jewpy  (cxtrai 

New  Jeiaey 

New  Mexico 

New  York., 

New  Yorkleiira) 

New  York...' 

New  York  (extra) 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  (extra). 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Pennsy  VBoia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Canilina 

South  Dakota 

TennesKC 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 


2, 1907. 

to  May 

31, 1907 

27, 1906, 

to  Aug. 

16,1906 

2e,  1907, 

to  Aug. 

17, 1907 

24, 1908, 

to  Aug. 

13,1908 

7, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

8,1907 

9, 1907, 

to  May 

16,1907 

10, 1907, 

i^Mar. 

11,1907 

18. 1908, 

to  Sept. 

30,1908 

14, 1907. 

to  Apr. 

9,1907 

8. 190T. 

to  Mar. 

14, 1907 

16. 1908, 

to  Feb, 

4,1908 

7,1908, 

loMar. 

17,1908 

11, 1907, 

to  Dec. 

5,1907 

11. 1908, 

toJulv 

9,1908 

2. 1907, 

toMar. 

28,1907 

1, 1908, 

to  Apr. 

9^1908 

2, 1907, 

to  June 

28,1907 

1,1908. 

to  June 

13, 1908 

2,1907, 

to  June 

29,1907 

8, 1907, 

to  .4pr. 

24, 1907 

7,1908, 

to  Apr. 

21,1908 

2, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

16,1907 

9, 1907, 

to  May 

13,1907 

7,1907, 

to  Mar. 

7,1907 

1, 1907, 

loApr. 

4,1907 

21, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

21, 1907 

2,1907, 

to  Apr. 

5,1907 

8, 1907, 

to  Apr. 

13, 1907 

18, 1907, 

oOct. 

12, 1907 

14, 1908, 

to  Apr 

14,1908 

21, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

21, 1907 

2, 1907, 

to  June 

26, 1907 

8, 1907, 

!oJuly 

26, 1907 

1,1908, 

»Apr. 

23,1908 

11, 1908, 

to  June 

11,1908 

9, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

11,1907 

21, 1908, 

to  Feb. 

3,1908 

8, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

8,1907 

6,1908, 

to  May 

11,1908 

2.1907, 

to  May 

26,1908 

14, 1907, 

to  Feb. 

23, 1907 

1,1907, 

to  May 

16,1907 

1, 1907, 

loApr. 

23,1907 

7,1908. 

to  May 

26,1908 

8. 1907, 

to  Feb. 

16, 1907 

14, 1908. 

10  Mar. 

7,1908 

8,1907. 

to  Mar. 

8,1907 

6,1907, 

to  Apr. 

16, 1907 

8, 1907. 

to  Apr. 

12, 1907 

12, 1907, 

to  May 

11, 1907 

14, 1907, 

to  Mar. 

14, 1907 

3,1906, 

to  Dec. 

20,1906 

8,1908, 

to  Mar. 

27,1908 

GENERAL   EXPLANATIONS.  11 

Washington Jan.       14, 1907,  to  Mar.      14,1907 

„,    , ,,.    .   .  /Jan.         9, 1907,  to  Feb.      22, 1907 

West  Virginia |p^^        23, 1907,  to  Mar.        5,1907 

West  Virginia  (extra) Jan.       28, 1908,  to  Mar.        3, 1908 

Wisconsin Jan.         9, 1907,  to  July      16, 1907 

Wyoming Jan.         8,1907,  to  Feb.      16,1907 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  bulletin  is  immediately 
intended  in  as  direct  and  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  legislative 
enactments  of  the  following  specific  character  pertaining  to  state 
school  systems  have  been  included : 

(1)  All  general  permanent  laws,  whether  new  enactments  or 
amendments  to  general  permanent  laws  already  in  force. 

(2)  Constitutional  amendments,  adopted  or  proposed,  whether 
general  or  local  in  their  effect. 

(3)  Laws  resulting  in  significant  changes  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  public  education  in  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant cities  of  each  State,<»  even  when  general  in  form  and  special  in 
application ;  provisions  of  new  municipal  charters,  and  amendments 
to  existing  charters. 

(•4)  Laws  authorizing  special  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  educational  institution  or  class  of  institutions,  and  extraor- 
dinary appropriations  of  wide  general  interest. 

(5)  Laws  relating  to  the  general  administration,  control,  and 
management  of  particular  state  educational  institutions.* 

The  following  classes  of  legislation  have  been  excluded  from  con- 
sideration : 

(1)  Laws  providing  for  general  appropriations. 

(2)  Special  acts  relating  to  particular  individ^als  or  minor 
localities. 

(3)  Special  and  temporary  acts,  unless  of  more  than  local  or 
transitory  concern.*^ 

(4)  Federal  and  local  legislation  relating  to  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands, 
and  other  insular  possessions.* 

«  Such  laws  are,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  merely  classified  and  digested  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner.  They  have  been  reserved  for  complete  analysis  and  treatment 
In  a  separate  bulletin  dealing  with  city  school  systems,  which  Is  in  preparation  and  to  be 
Issued  later. 

*  Legislative  measures  relating  to  certain  classes  of  reformatory,  charitable,  and  quasi 
educational  institutions  have  generally  been  omitted ;  for  complete  explanation  sec  foot- 
note under  section  T,  "  Education  of  defectives/' 

*'  For  instance,  the  appointm^it  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education  in  New 
Jersey  (see  enactment  No.  1284)  ;  or  the  appointment  of  the  Collhiwood  School  fire  relief 
commission  in  Ohio  (see  enactment  No.  87)  ;  or  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  (enactment  No.  55)   concerning  a  national  system  of  education  are  Included. 

'The  legislation  relating  to  education  enacted  by  the  60th  Congress  (1905-7)  was  sum- 
marized in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906,  vol.  2,  pp.  1229-55 ; 
that  by  the  1st  session  of  the  60th  Congress  (beginning  Dec  2,  1807)  in  the  Report  for 
1908,  vol.  1,  pp.  109-120. 
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In  addition  to  the  legislation  above  noted,  digests  of  and  citations 
to  recent  decisions  of  the  highest  state  courts  of  the  following  general 
character  have  been  likewise  included: 

(1)  Those  relative  to  the  constitutionality  of  important  statutes 
concerning  public  education. 

(2)  Those  presenting  special  interpretations  of  measures  enacted 
during  the  biennium  1906-1908. 

(3)  Those  touching  upon  interests  and  principles  of  direct  and 
vital  importance  to  our  social  policy  in  public  education." 

Method  of  presentation. — With  respect  to  the  legislative  material, 
the  aim  has  been  to  present  in  a  concise  and  serviceable  manner 
the  meaning  and  contents  of  each  particular  enactment,  classified 
in  accordance  w^th  the  writer's  best  judgment.  As  a  general  thing 
but  one  entry  has  been  made  for  each  of  those  laws  treating  of  but 
one  particular  topic  or  title.  Frequently,  where  an  enactment  pos- 
sesses a  relation  to  two  subjects,  according  to  the  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, a  method  of  cross  reference  has  been  resorted  to.  Thus,  for 
example,  enactment  No.  133  (Kentucky)  contains  several  important 
items.  In  order  to  classify  properly,  several  cross  references  are 
given.     (See  enactments  Nos.  19  and  1239.) 

In  a  number  of  cases  wherein  a  single  law  treats  of  a  number  of 
diverse  subjects  or  titles,  or  wherein  the  amendments  to  the  educa- 
tional code  are  gi'ouped  together  in  a  single  act  or  chapter,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  distribute  the  particular  portions  of  such  measures 
so  that  the  alterations  produced  in  different  directions  would  be  evi- 
dent. Such  distribution  has  been  indicated  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, either  by  indicating  a  particular  section  of  an  individual  chapter 
or  act,  or  otherwise. 

Each  law  or  separate  title  has  been  treated  in  one  of  three  ways : 

(1)  Unimportant  new  laws  and  amendments  have  been  indicated 
as  briefly  as  possible  by  title  or  otherwise.  Where  the  title  of  the  law 
presents  its  import  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  it  has  been  used, 
sometimes  by  quotation  and  sometimes  by  such  modifications  of  the 
wording  as  w^ould  convey  its  significance  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

(2)  Frequently,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  amendments  to  exist- 
ing statutes,  besides  reference  to  the  particular  subject,  more  or 
less  explanatory  matter  has  been  added  to  bring  out  the  exact  change 
produced. 

(3)  With  important  and  far-reaching  measures,  in  addition  to  the 
title  and  digest  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  enactment,  either  the 
whole  or  the  most  significant  portion  has  been  printed. 

•  .\8,  for  example,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Sapreme  Court  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Massachusetts  act  requiring  street-railway  companies  to  carry 
school  children  for  half  fare.    The  text  of  this  decision  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  hulletin. 
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With  respect  to  the  judicial  decisions,  the  method  of  simple  citation 
has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  those  of  minor  importance.  Gen- 
erally, however,  a  brief  digest  of  pertinent  points  has  been  included. 
In  a  few  instances  a  complete  syllabus  of  the  decision  has  been  pre- 
sented. Appended  to  the  main  body  of  classified  legislative  and 
judicial  material,  there  has  been  included  the  complete  text  of  a 
number  of  recent  court  decisions,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  administration 
of  public  education. 

Still  further,  by  way  of  evaluation  of  the  importance  of  laws  and 
decisions  in  the  respective  States,  use  has  been  made  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  various  state  superintendents  and  educational 
officers.  Laws  and  decisions  which  they  have  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  state's  educational 
activities  and  system  have  been  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Method  of  classification  and  arrangement. — In  order  to  facilitate 
presentation  and  to  render  this  bulletin  of  ready  service  for  reference, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  special  class  of  educational  legislation,  together 
with  the  digests  of  and  citations  to  related  judicial  decisions,  has 
been  carefully  classified  ac<!ording  to  what  seems  to  be  a  logical  and 
consistent  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  throughout,  the  effort  has  been 
to  avoid  such  complexity  of  classification  as  would  tend  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  Under  each  of  the  headings  indicated  has  been  placed  all 
of  the  matter  properly  belonging  thereto,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
States.  In  addition,  the  enactments  and  decisions  have  been  numbered 
consecutively,  thereby  contributing  to  ease  and  readiness  in  discover- 
ing matter  of  a  particular  type.  Citations  to  and  digests  of  judicial 
decisions  have  been  distinguished  from  legislative  enactments  by  pre- 
fixing a  capital  "  D  "  before  the  reference  number.  The  index  at  the 
close  of  the  bulletin  further  insures  the  discovery  of  legislation  bear- 
ing upon  any  single  topic. 

Typography. — In  the  case  of  each  legislative  item,  the  title  of  the 
measure,  whether  given  verbatim  or  in  modified  form,  is  printed  in 
the  smaller  type  (8  point),  leaded.  Comments  following  the  title  of 
the  measure,  or  a  brief  summary  of  its  provisions  are  printed  in  the 
same  type  without  leads.  Direct  quotations  from  the  text  of  the 
measure  are  printed  in  8-point  type  without  leads,  and  are  inclosed 
within  quotation  points. 

The  material  taken  from  judicial  decisions  has  been  treated  in  the 
same  general  way. 

The  reviews  found  in  connection  with  each  classified  group  of  legis- 
lation and  decisions  have  been  printed  in  the  larger  (10-point)  type, 
leaded. 
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PLAN  OF  CLASSIFICATION." 

A.  General  Administrative  Control  and   Supervision   of  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education. 
a.  General. 
6.  State  boards  and  officers. 

c.  County  boards  and  officers. 

d.  District,  township,  and  municipal  boards  and  officers, 
c.  School  meetings:  elections;  qualifications  for  voters. 
/.Administrative   units:    Districts,   townships,   municipalities,    etc.; 

formation;  division;  consolidation. 

B.  State  Finance  and  Support. 

a.  General. 

b.  State  school  lands. 

c.  Permanent  state  school  funds:  Composition  and  investment. 

d.  State  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

6.  General  apportionment  of  state  school  funds;   special  state  aid 

for  elementary  education. 
/.  Special  state  aid  for  secondary  education. 

C.  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)   Finance  and  Support. 

a.  General. 

6.  Local    (county,  district,  municiital)    finance  and   support:   bonds 

and  indebtedness. 
c.    Local  (county,  district,  municipal)  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

D.  Buildings  and  Sites. 

a.  General. 

b.  Buildings  and  sites :  State  aid :  approval  of  plans. 

c.  Buildings  and  sites:  Decoration;  care;  sanitation;  Inspection. 

d.  Buildings  and  sites :   Prohibition  districts. 
c.  V,  S.  flag  in  schools. 

E.  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

a.  Teachers:  Qualifications;  general. 

b.  Teachers*  examinations  and  certificates:  General. 

c.  Teachers*  examinations  and  certificates:  Si)eclal. 

d.  Teachers*  certificates;  validity;  Indorsement;  registration:  revo- 

cation. 
c.  Teachers*  certificates ;  recognition  of  normal  school,  and  college  or 

university  diplomas. 
/.  Teachers*  associations. 

F.  Teachers:  Employment;  Contract;  AppoiifTMENT ;  Dismissal. 

a.  CreneraL 

b.  Teachers'  salaries, 
r.  TeAchers*  pensions. 

G.  Teachers:  Professional  Training  and  Education. 

a.  University  departm^its  and  schools  of  education. 

b.  State  normal  schools. 

c.  County  and  local  normal  and  training  schools. 

d.  Teachers*  Instltutee  and  summer  schools. 

•This  plan  of  cUsslflcatlon  is,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  minor  subdivisions, 
M^DtlCMl  with  that  followed  In  the  prerioos  leglslatlTe  bulletin  (Bulletin.  1006:  No.  3). 
Tb0  adrtatagm  for  oomparatlTe  pnrpoaee  are  obrloua. 
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H.  School  Population  and  Attendance. 
a.  General. 
6.  School  census. 

c.  School  year:   month;   day. 

d.  School  holidays. 

€,  Place   of   attendance;    transportation   of   pupils;    consolidation   of 

schools. 
/.  Compulsory  attendance;  child  labor;  truancy. 
I.    School  Discipline. 
a.  General. 
6.  Corporal  punishment 

c.  Suspension  and  expulsion. 

d.  Fire  drills. 

J.    Health   Regulations. 
a.  General. 
6.  Physical  examination  and  medical  inspection. 

K.  Text-Books  and   Supplies. 
a.  General. 
6.  Free  text-books, 
c.  Uniformity   of  text-books. 

L.  Subject-Matteb  of  Instruction. 
a.  General. 
6.  History,  civics,  and  patriotism. 

c.  Physical  education. 

d.  Physiology;  hygiene;  alcohol;  narcotics. 

e.  Moral   and    ethical   education. 
/.  Humane  treatment  of  animals. 
g.  Music. 

h.  Drawing. 

1.   Technical,  manual,  and   industrial  education. 

/.  Days  of  .^special  observances. 

l\  Other  special  subjects. 

M.  Special  Types  of  School. 
a.  General. 
6.  Kindergartens. 

c.  Evening  schools. 

d.  Vacation  schools  and  playgrounds. 

e.  University  extension;  public  lectures. 
/.  Farmers'  institutes,  etc. 

ff.  Private  and  endowed  schools. 

N.  Secondabt  Education:   High  Schools  and  Academies. 
O.  Technical  and  Industrial:    EIlementaby  and  Secondary. 

P.  Higher  Educationai.  Institutions. 

a.  General. 

b.  Finance;  lands;  support 

c.  State  universities  and  colleges. 

Q.  Professional  and  Higher  Technical  Education. 

a.  Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

b.  Agricultural  colleges. 

c.  United  States  grant 

d.  Mining  schools. 
6.  Military  schools. 

/.  Miscellaneotis  technical. 
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R,  Private  and  Endowed  Higher  Institittionb:  State  Control. 

S.  Libraries. 

a.  Public-school  libraries. 

T.  Education  of  Detectives. 

a.  General. 

b.  Deaf  and  dumb. 

c.  Blind. 

d.  Crippled  and  deformed, 
r.  Feeble-minded. 

U.  Education  of  Dependents  and  Delinquentb. 

a.  General. 

b.  Truant  and  detention  school& 

Method  of  citation. — At  the  end  of  each  legi.slative  entry  will  be 
found  the  proper  citation  to  the  section :  chapter,  number  of  act,  or 
page  (in  the  case  of  those  States  whose  session  laws  are  not  numbered 
consecutively) ;  year,  day,  and  month  of  approval  or  passage.  In  a 
number  of  instances  where  enactments  became  operative  at  some  date 
after  pa&sage  or  approval,  the  date  of  operation  follows  in  paren- 
theses the  date  of  passage  or  approval. 

In  the  case  of  digests  of  and  citations  to  judicial  decisions  the  usual 
method  of  reference  to  reports  has  been  employed." 

An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  arbitrary  and  technical 
abbreviations  in  making  citations.  Consequently,  but  few  have  been 
used  and  these  onlv  the  most  common  and  easilv  recosnized  ones.  It 
is  thought  that  the  resulting  absence  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  for 
the  hiy  and  nontechnical  reader  more  than  compensates  for  the  slight 
increase  in  the  volume  of  matter  presented. 

Reviews  of  legislation, — An  effort  has  been  made  to  characterize 
briefly  and  to  indicate  the  significant  features  of  the  legislation 
included  under  each  of  the  principal  and  important  subjects  as  indi- 
cated by  the  plan  of  classification.  These  reviews  and  decisions 
(printed  in  large  type)  will  be  found  immediately  preceding  the 
classified  list  of  enactments  of  each  section. 
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LEGISLATION  AISTD  JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 
RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

[Enactments  which  have  been  reported  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  several  state  educa- 
tional aystems  as  of  the  first  Importance  in  the  development  of  those  systems  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


A.  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


(a)  General.^ 

Of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  general  administrative  control  and 
supervision  of  public  education,  the  several  enactments  creating 
special  commissions :  Illinois  (12),  Iowa  (14),  Kentucky  (20),  North 
Dakota  (35),  Pennsylvania  (47),  Tennessee  (50),  Virginia  (52),  and 
Washington  (53),  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  laws  pertaining 
to  the  public-school  systems,  or  proposing  plans  of  reorganization 
to  succeeding  legislatures,  are  especially  worthy  of  note.  The  spirit 
of  this  movement  for  a  better  adaptation  of  the  educational  organi- 
zation to  modern  needs  is  well  indicated  by  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Illinois  commission — ^"  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
common-school  system  of  Illinois,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is 
organized  and  operated ;  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  such  other 
school  systems  as  may  seem  advisable  and  to  submit  to  the  forty-sixth 
general  assembly  a  report,  including  such  suggestions,  recommenda- 
tions, revisions,  additions,  corrections,  and  amendments  as  the  com- 
mission shall  deem  necessary."  In  this  connection,  also,  the  general 
revision  of  the  educational  code  effected  in  Nevada  (79),  New  Mexico 
(32),  West  Virginia  (54),  and  South  Dakota  (100),  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  recently  adopted  constitution  of  Oklahoma  (42),  and  the  pro- 
posed new  constitution  for  Michigan  (27),  contain  evidence  of  the 
modern  progressive  educational  sentiment.  The  resolution  in  Wis- 
consin (55),  requesting  Congress  to  bring  about  an  amendment  to 

«  Several  States,  among  others  Mississippi  and  Vermont,  compiled  and  adopted  a  revised 
code  of  general  laws  during  the  biennium.  These  new  codes  contain  numerous  changes 
in  the  school  laws,  which,  however,  have  not  been  Included  In  this  analysis  of  legislation. 
In  several  instances,  notably  Maryland,  the  complete  volume  of  session  laws  for  1903 
has  not  been  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  publication.  In  such  instances,  what- 
ever legislative  material  has  been  included  has  been  derived  from  Incidental  sources  of 
information,  and  consequently  omissions  of  probably  important  material  have  been 
unavoidable. 
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the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  an  harmonious  system  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country,  is  concrete  evidence  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  growing  popular  feeling  that  tlie  scope  of  the  educational  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  greatly  extended.  The  proposal 
in  Wisconsin  (57)  to  raise  the  lower  limit  of  school  age  from  four 
years  to  six  years,  has  provoked  considerable  discussion  by  reason  of 
a  possible  interference  with  the  conduct  of  kindergartens  as  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system.  The  somewhat  comprehensive  Okla- 
homa (43)  measure,  providing  against  nepotism  in  educational  affairs, 
is  not  without  significance.  The  creation  of  the  "  Collinwood  fire 
commission  "  in  Ohio  (37)  is  a  reminder  of  the  extraordinary  respon- 
sibility that  public-school  oflScials  must  assume,  in  order  properly  to 
discharge  their  duties  and  fully  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  public-school 
children. 

Of  the  supreme  court  decisions  classified  in  this  section  those  of 
Arkansas  (3),  New  York  (34),  and  Ohio  (41),  relative  to  the  vacci- 
nation of  school  children;  those  of  Kansas  (7),  (18),  Kentucky  (21), 
and  Oklahoma  (45),  relative  to  separate  schools  for  white  and  col- 
ored children,  and  that  of  Montana  (28),  relative  to  county  high 
schools,  seem  to  possess  more  than  passing  interest. 

1.  Alabama:  Directing  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.    Report  to  be  made  to  legislature. 

H.  Jt.  Res.  No.  21,  p.  75,  Jan.  28,  1907. 

D2.  Alabama  (1906)  :  Laws,  1903,  p.  290,  relating  to  the  redistricting  of  public 
schools,  is  a  restatement  of  the  entire  law  on  the  subject,  and  in  regard 
to  the  management  and  control  of  the  same,  and  was  intended  to  set 
up  a  new  system,  so  that  whatever  power  any  school  officer  may  have  on 
these  subjects  must  be  derived  from  the  act. — Gibson  t\  Mabrey,  40  So., 
297. 

D  3.  Arkansas  (1907)  :  A  rule  of  a  school  board  of  a  city,  providing  that  pupils 
before  admission  to  the  schools  shall  be  vaccinated,  adopted  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  smallpox,  and  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  city  and  advice  of  physicians  is  not  an  unreasonable  regulation, 
and  will  not  be  set  aside  by  the  courts. — ^Auten  t\  Board  of  Directors  of 
Special  School  Dist  of  IJttle  Rock,  104  S.  W.,  130. ' 

4.  California:  Proposing  amendment  to  sec.  6,  art  9,  constitution,  1879,  as 
amended  Nov.  4,  1902.  relative  to  the  public-school  system. 

Defining  status  of  evening,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  as  parts 
of  the  public-school  system. — ^Adopted,  November,  1908. 

Jt.  Res.,  chap.  21,  p.  1275,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

D  5.  California  (1905)  :  General  laws  regulating  public  schools  control,  con- 
flicting provisions  of  city  charters. — Mclienzie  t\  Board  of  Education  of 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  82  P.,  392. 

The  charter  of  a  city  and  the  general  law  should  be  construed  together 
by  the  court,  and  made  to  harmonize,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  each,  if  im)s- 
sible.— McKenzle  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 82  P.,  392. 

D6.  Colorado   (1904)  :  The  dcfcislons  of  the  state  boar^  of  education  which 

Mills*  Ann.  St..  sec.  3966,  conferring  on  It  power  to  decide  questions  of 

law  and  fact,  provides  shall  be  final,  are  not  final  in  the  sense  that  they 

are  Dot  reviewable  by  tlie  courts;  otherwise  the  statute  would  violate 

conBUtutloBf  art  6,  sec  1,  vesting  the  Judicial  power  in  the  courts  there 

enuioented.— People  v.  Vanhom,  T7  P.,  WS. 
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7.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  secretary  of  state  board  of  education  to  compile 

and  cause  to  be  printed  for  distribution  2,500  copies  of  the  laws  relating 
to  education. 

Special  acts  No.  20,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

8.  Connecticut:  Ck)n tinning  the  Joint  standing  committee  on  education  with  in- 

structions to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  progress  of  common-school 
education. 

S.  Jt.  Res.  No.  887  (No.  465,  special  acts),  July  31,  1907. 

9.  Delaware:  Authorizing  the  secretary  of  state  to  have  printed  for  distribu- 

tion, 1,000  copies  of  the  school  laws. 

Jt.  Res.  chap.  270,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D  10.  Florida  (1905)  :  Laws  1905,  chap.  5384,  establishing  the  state  board  of 
control,  is  not  in  conflict  with  constitution,  art.  12,  sec.  3,  providing  that 
the  state  board  of  education  shall  have  supervision  of  schools  of  higher 
grades.    State  v,  Bryan,  30  So.,  929. 

Laws  1905,  chap.  5384,  is  not  a  revision  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  State 
on  the  subject  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  State  above 
the  grade  of  common  free  schools,  but  is  an  Independent  act  covering  a 
general  and  comprehensive  subject. — State  v.  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

Dll.  Georgia  (1907)  :  An  act  approved  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts.  1905,  p.  425),  as 
amended  by  act  Aug.  21,  1906  (acts,  1906,  p.  61),  known  as  the  **Mc- 
Mlchael  School  Law,"  is  not  subject  to  the  objection  that  it  violates  the 
constitution  or  civ.  code  1895,  sec.  5779,  declaring  that  no  law  or  section  of 
the  code  shall  be  repealed  or  amended  unless  the  act  making  such  amend- 
ment or  affecting  such  repeal  distinctly  describes  the  act  to  be  amended 
or  repealed;  this  provision  of  the  constitution  having  no  application  to 
repeals  by  Implication. — Edalgo  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  58  S.  E.,  846. 

12*.  Illinois:  Creating  an  educational  commission,  defining  its  powers  and  du- 
ties, and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Authorizing  governor  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  advice  of  senate, 
appoint  six  persons  representing  the  various  phases  of  educational  work 
within  the  State,  who,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, shall  constitute  a  commission  to  investigate  the  common-school 
system  of  the  State  and  compare  it  with  other  systems.  Defining  powers 
and  duties  and  making  appropriation. 

H.  B.  742,  p.  24,  May  25,  1907. 

D  13.  Indiana  (1907)o:  The  establishment  and  regulation  of  public  schools 
rests  primarily  with  the  legislative  department. — Stone  v.  Fritts,  82  N.  E., 
792. 

14*.  Iowa:  ^  Creating  a  commission  to  examine,  review,  and  codify  the  laws 

relating  to  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  organization,  expenses,  powers,  and  compensation 
of  commission.    Report  to  be  made  on  or  before  Nov.  1,  1908. 

Chap.  222,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

D15.  Iowa  (1905) :  Acts  twenty-seventh  general  assembly,  p.  48,  chap.  84,  is 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sees.  2728,  2730,  2731,  and  2732,  and  repeal 
sec.  2733  of  the  code,  and  enact  a  substitute  therefor  In  relation  to  county 
schools,"  and  sec.  4  of  the  statute  provides  tliat,  should  there  be  more 
applicants  for  admission  to  a  county  high  school  from  any  school  corpora- 
tion than  the  corporation's  proi)ortionate  number  of  pupils  the  school 
coriK)ration  from  which  they  attend  shall  pay  their  tuition  out  of  its 
contingent  fund.  Held,  that  the  statute  is  not  invalid  on  the  ground  that 
the  legislature  had  no  power  to  compel  a  school  corporation  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  pupils  attending  the  high  school  without  the  corporation's 
consent.— Boggs  v.  School  Tp.  of  Cass,  Guthrie  County,  102  N.  W.,  796. 

•  The  complete  text  of  decision  is  given  in  the  dosing  division  of  this  bulletin. 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman,  Prof.  Frederick  B.  Bolton,  of  the  Univenity 
of  Iowa,  I  have  liad  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  this 
commission.    It  la  in  the  form  of  a  carefully  drawn  bill,  which  ItLteo^u^^M^  «^  ^kqsi^^ax  ^sSL 
far-reaching  changes  In  the  educational  organiULtiou  ot  tXiiA,  ^XaXa. 
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D16.  Iowa  (1906):  Under  code,  sees.  2743,  2745,  2772,  conferring  on  school 
boards  discretion  to  adopt  and  promulgate  rules  for  the  proper  govern- 
ment of  schools,  a  rule  so  adopted  will  not  be  Interfered  with  by  the 
courts,  unless  it  is  so  far  unreasonable  as  to  amount  to  an  abuse  of 
discretion.— Kinzer  v.  Directors  of  Independent  School  Dist  of  Marion, 
105  N.  W.,  686. 

Whether  a  rule  adopted  by  a  school  board,  for  the  violation  of  which  a 
pupil  was  exiHjlled,  was  reasonably  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  boar" 
conferred  by  code,  sees.  2772,  2782,  authorizing  the  board  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools  and  to  expel  students  for 
a  violation  of  regulations,  etc.,  was  a  question  which  was  reviewable  by 
the  courts  and  as  to  which  the  party  aggrieved  was  not  limited  to  an 
appeal  to  the  county  superintendent. — Ibid. 

The  remedy  for  review  of  proceedings  of  a  school  board,  either  as 
to  law  or  fact,  with  reference  to  a  subject  within  the  board's  Jurisdiction 
and  as  to  which  it  is  vested  with  a  discretion,  is  by  appeal  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  provided  for  by  code,  sec.  ^18. — Ibid, 

D17.  Kansas  (1906) :  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  granting  such  power,  a  board 
of  education  of  a  city  of  the  second  class  has  no  right  to  establish  sepa- 
rate schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  and  has  no  right  to  exclude 
a  colored  pupil  from  any  public  school  on  the  ground  alone  that  such 
pupil  is  colored. — Cartwright  t?.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Coffey- 
viUe,  84  P.,  382. 

D1&  Kansas  (1907) :  Laws,  1889,  p.  829,  chap.  227,  is  a  special  act  providing 
for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Wichita,  a  city 
of  the  first  class.  Held  to  render  all  other  provisions  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  public  schools  inapplicable  to  the  public  schools  of 
Wichita,  and,  as  it  lias  not  been  amended  or  repealed,  does  not  authorize 
the  maintenance  of  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  white  and 
colored  children. — Rowles  v.  Board  of  Elducation  of  City  of  Wichita,  91 
P.,  88. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  authority  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Wichita  lias  no  right  to  exclude  a  child  by  reason  of  its  color  from 
any  public  school  of  the  city. — Ibid, 

f  19.  Kentucky:  See  enactment  No,  ISS, 

20*.  Kentucky:  Creating  an  educational  commission,  defining  its  powers  and 

duties,  and  providing  for  its  expenses. 

"Sec.  2.  Said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  governor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  one  member  of  the  senate  to  be  chosen  by 
the  senate,  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  one  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the  house  of  representatives 
upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  one  woman  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Kentucljy  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  president  of  the  State 
University,  the  president  of  the  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  State  Normal  School,  one  representative  of  the 
colleges  of  Kentucky,  one  superintendent  of  city  schools  and  one  super- 
intendent of  county  schools.  The  three  members  last  named  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act. 
The  8ui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  ex  officio  be  chairman  of 
the  commission.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise shall  be  filled  by  the  governor." 

"  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  educational  commission  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  school  system  and  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Kentucky  and  the  laws  under  which  the  same  are 
organized  and  operated;  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  such  other 
school  systems  as  may  seem  advisable  and  to  submit  to  the  next  general 
assembly  a  report  embracing  such  suggestions,  recommendations,  re- 
visions, additions,  corrections,  and  amendments  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  necessary." 

Chap.  65,  Mar.  17,  1908. 
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D21.  Kentucky  (1906)  :  Act  March  22,  1904.  p.  181,  chap.  85,  prohibiting  main- 
tenance of  institution  of  learning  for  white  and  negro  races,  held  within 
police  power,  and  valid. — Berea  College  r.  Commonwealth  (94  S.  W.),623. 

Act  March  22,  1904,  p.  181,  chap.  85,  prohibiting  branches  of  institution 
of  learning  within  25  miles  of  each  other  for  white  and  colored  persons, 
held  not  within  police  power. — Ibid, 

Act  March  22,  1904,  p.  181,  chap.  85,  prohibiting  maintenance  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  for  both  white  and  colored  ijersons,  held  not  a  depri- 
vation of  equal  protection  of  law,  or  of  due  process  of  law. — Ibid. 

The  right  to  teach  white  and  negro  children  in  a  private  school  at  the 
same  time  and  place  is  not  a  property  right. — Ibid. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  In  the  case  of  Berea  College  v. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  in  error  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  gave  judgment  as  follows  (1908)  :  "The  act  of  1904 
forbids  *  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons  to  maintain  or 
operate  any  college,*  etc.  Such  a  statute  may  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  denying  to  individuals  powers  which  they  may  rightfully 
exercise,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  valid  as  to  a  corporation  created 
by  the  State. 

**  It  may  be  said  that  the  court  of  appeals  sustained  the  validity  of  this 
section  of  the  statute,  both  against  Individuals  and  corporations.  It 
ruled  that  the  legislation  was  within  the  power  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  might  rightfully  thus  restrain  all  individuals,  corporations,  and 
associations.    ♦     *    * 

*'  The  statute  is  clearly  separable  and  may  be  valid  as  to  one  class 
while  invalid  as  to  another.  Even  if  it  were  conceded  that  its  assertion 
of  power  over  individuals  can  not  be  sustained,  still  It  must  be  upheld  so 
far  as  it  restrains  corporations.    *    ♦    ♦ 

*•  We  need  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  Inquiry  whether  the  first 
section  can  be  upheld  as  coming  within  the  power  of  a  State  over  its  own 
corporate  creatures.  We  are  of  opinion  *  ♦  *  that  it  does  come 
within  that  power,  and  on  this  ground  the  Judgment  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  Kentucky  is  affirmed."—^  U.  S.,  Ct.  Rep.,  33. 

D22.  Kentucky  (1907)  :  The  determination  of  the  cases  of  extreme  emergency 
within  Ky.  St.  1903,  sec.  4428,  providing  that  no  school jdlstrict  established 
shall  include  less  than  45  pupil  children,  except  in*  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  is  con^ded,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  county  superintendent, 
who  acts  judicially,  and,  in  case  he  errs,  an  appeal  may  be  prosecuted 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and,  wlien  these  officials 
have  determined  that  an  extreme  emergency  exists,  the  courts  can  not 
interfere  unless 'the  power  to  act  did  not  exist  for  want  of  notice  re- 
quired by  sec.  4472,  or  unless  the  power  was  manifestly  abused. — Gividen 
V.  Trustees  of  Common  School  Dlst.  No.  54,  102  S.  W.,  1191;  31  Ky.  Law 
Rep.,  633. 

23.  Louisiana:  Preventing  school  officials  and  public  school  teachers  from  act- 

ing as  agents  for  or  receiving  gifts,  rebates,  commissions,  or  fees  from 
individuals  or  companies  that  manufacture,  handle,  or  sell  any  kind  of 
school  books,  school  supplies,  school  furniture,  or  school  building  mate- 
rial, and  providing  penalties  for  same. 

Act  No.  287,  July  9,  1908. 

24.  Massachusetts:  Providing  for  the  printing  of  1,200  additional  copies  of  the 

report  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Resolves,  chap.  75,  May  3,  1907. 

25.  Massachusetts:  Amendhig  sec.   173,  chap.  102,   Revised  Laws,   1902,  as 

amended  by  sec.  5,  chap.  460,  acts,  1904,  relative  to  licenses  and  municipal 

regulations  of  exhibitions,  shows,  and  amusements. 

Adding  clause  exempting  entertainments  given  in  public  school  build- 
ings by  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school  authorities  from  the  requirement  for  license. 

Chap.  800,  Apr.  18^  lOOri. 
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D26.  Massachusetts  (1906)  :  Where  a  school  committee  determined  to  close  a 
school  because  of  lack  of  pupils*  it  would  be  presumed,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  committee  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
that  their  judgment  was  correct. — Morse  v,  Ashley  (79  N.  E.),  481. 

27.  3fichigan:  Provision  concerning  education  in  proposed  new  constitution 
(Adopted,  November  3,  1908)  : 

Article  XI. 

EDUCATION. 

"  Section  1.  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

"  The  above  preamble  Is  a  quotation  from  the  Ordinance  of  1787.     It  Is 
deemed  a  fitting  introduction  to  this  article." 


« 


Sec  2.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  at  the 
regular  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  nineteen  hundred 
nine,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  following  his  election  and  until 
his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  He  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  public  instruction  in  the  state.  He  shall  be  a  member  and  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  all 
other  boards  having  control  of  public  instruction  in  any  state  institution, 
with  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  His  duties  and  compensation 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 


tt 
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This  section  takes  the  place  of  sec.  1,  art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, and  Includes  certain  provisions  of  sec.  1,  art.  VIII,  and  sec.  1,  art.  IX. 
The  propositions  to  make  the  oflBce  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
elective  at  the  April  election,  to  make  him  a  member  of  the  state  board  of 
education  and  other  educational  boards  are  not  found  In  the  existing  consti- 
tution. The  first  change  is  designed  to  place  his  selection  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  selection  of  regents  and  Judges,  and  the  second  Is  a  recognition  of 
certain  present  statutory  provisions." 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  consisting 
of  eight  members,  who  shall  hold  the  office  for  eight  years.  There  shall 
be  elected  at  each  regular  biennial  spring  election  two  meml)ers  of  such 
board.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  regent  it  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor." 

"  No  change  is  made  from  sec.  6,  art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution, 
except  to  improve  the  phraseology  and  to  eliminate  obsolete  matter." 

"  Sec.  4.  The  regents  of  the  university  and  their  successors  in  office 
shall  continue  to  constitute  the  body  corporate  known  as  *  The  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.'" 

"  No  change  from  sec.  7,  art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution,  except  to 
improve  the  phraseology." 

"  Sec.  5.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  as  often  as  necessary, 
elect  a  president  of  the  university.  The  president  of  the  imlversity  and 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board  of  regents,  with  the  privilege  of  speaking  but  not  of  voting. 
The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  be  the  prin- 
cipal executive  officer  of  the  university.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  university  and  the  direction  and  control  of 
all  expenditures  from  the  university  funds." 

*•  No  change  from  sec.  8,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution  except  to  Im- 
prove the  phraseology  and  make  the  superlntcvident  of  public  Instruction  an 
ex-officlo  member  of  the  board  of  regents  with  the  power  of  speaking  but  not 
of  voting.  It  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  superintendent  be  given  the 
same  relation  to  the  board  of  regents  as  he  now  occupies  to  the  other  educa- 
tional boards  of  the  state." 

"  Sec.  6.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  four  members. 
On  the  first  Monday  In  April,  nineteen  hundred  nine,  and  at  each  suc- 
ceeding biennial  spring  election,  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such 
board  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  July 
following  his  election.    The  state  board  of  education  shall  have  general 
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supervision  of  the  state  normal  college  and  the  state  normal  schools,  and 
the  duties  of  said  board  shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

"  No  change  from  sec.  9.  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution,  except  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  members  of  said  board  at  the  spring  election,  and 
to  Improve  the  phraseology.  Reference  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  Is  omitted,  but  by  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  article  he  is 
made  one  of  the  members  of  said  board." 


« 


Sec.  7.  Tliere  shall  be  elected  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  nine- 
teen hundred  nine,  a  state  board  of  agriculture  to  consist  of  six  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  hold  the  office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years  and 
two  for  six  years.  At  every  regular  biennial  spring  election  thereafter, 
there  shall  be  elected  two  members  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  six  years. 
The  members  thus  elected  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  *  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture.' " 

"  This  is  a  new  section  making  the  state  board  of  agriculture  a  constitu- 
tional board,  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  a  statutory  board  appointed  by 
the  governor  as  it  has  existed  since  1861.  The  object  of  the  cnange  is  to 
make  It  a  non-partisan  board  as  near  as  may  be  and  secure  its  permanence." 

"  Sec.  8.  The  state  board  of  agriculture  shall,  as  often  as  necessary, 
elect  a  president  of  the  agricultural  college,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  board  with  the  privilege  of  si>eaking  but  not  of  voting. 
He  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  be  the  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  college.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  sui^rvision 
of  the  college  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  agricultural  college 
funds ;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.'* 

"  This  Is  also  a  new  section,  supplementary  to  the  preceding  one.  Its 
purpose  is  to  define  the  organization,  power  and  duties  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture." 

"  Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  continue  a  system  of  primary  schools 
whereby  every  school  district  in  the  state  shall  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  pupils  without  charge  for  tuition ;  and  all  instruction  in  such 
schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language.  If  any  school  dis- 
trict shall  neglect  to  maintain  a  school  within  its  borders  as  prescribed 
by  law  for  at  least  five  months  In  each  year,  or  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  pupils  in  another  district  or  districts  for  an  equal  period,  it 
shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  Its  proportion  of  the  primary 
school  interest  fund." 

"This  section  covers  sees.  4  and  5,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitutloa 
The  change  made  is  to  the  effect  that  if  any  school  district  does  not  maintain 
a  school  for  five  months  in  each  year,  instead  of  three  months  as  now  provided, 
such  district  shall  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  *  primary  school  interest 
fund.'  instead  of  the  *  income  of  the  prlmarv  school  interest  fund  and  of  all 
funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,*  as  now  provided.  The 
purpose  of  the  Increase  from  three  to  five  months  is  to  provide  for  the  better 
education  of  the  young,  and  the  provision  as  to  forfeiture  Is  changed  so  as  to 
exclude  everything  except  the  primary  school  interest  fund.  The  provision 
for  the  education  of  pupils  in  another  district  than  that  of  their  residence  is 
to  accommodate  sparsely  populated  school  districts." 


t( 


Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall  maintain  the  university,  the  college 
of  mines,  the  state  agricultural  college,  the  state  normal  college,  and 
such  state  normal  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  as  may  be 
established  by  law." 

"This  is  a  new  section  and  renders  It  mandatory  upon  the  legislature  to 
maintain  the  educational  institutions  therein  specified. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by 
individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  state  for  like  purposes  shall  be  and 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original 
gift,  grant  or  appropriation." 

"  No  change  from  sec.  2,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution." 

**  Sec.  12.  All  lands,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs, 
shall  escheat  to  the  state,  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the 
sales  thereof  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the 
primary  schools." 

*'  No  change  from  sec.  3,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution.." 
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"  Sec.  13.  The  legislature  shall  appropriate  all  salt  spring  lands  now 
unappropriated,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where 
such  lands  have  already  been  sold,  and  any  funds  or  lands  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  college." 

'•  Certain  obsolete  provisions  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  agrlcnl- 
tural  college,  which  appear  In  sec.  11,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution, 
are  omitted  In  the  revision  of  said  section.  The  Italicized  words  *  funds  or  * 
are  Inserted  to  secure  appropriated  funds  as  well  as  lands  to  the  purpose 
named." 

"  Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  library  in  each  township  and  city ;  and  all  fines  assessed 
and  collected  in  the  several  counties,  cities  and  townships  for  any  breach 
of  the  i)enal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such 
libraries." 

•*  This  section  takes  the  place  of  sec.  12,  Art.  XITI  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, the  only  change  being  the  Insertion  of  the  word  *  cities  *  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  following :  '  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  township  board  of 
any  township  or  the  board  of  education  of  any  cify  :  Provided,  That  in  no 
case  shall  such  fines  be  used  for  other  than  library  or  school  purposes.'  The 
purpose  of  such  elimination  being  to  require  the  use  of  such  funds  for  library 
purposes  exclusively." 

"  Sec.  15.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  feeble-minded  or  Insane  shall  always  be  fostered  and  sup- 
ported." 

"  No  change  from  sec.  10,  Art.  XIII  of  the  present  constitution,  except  to 
insert  the  word  *  feeble-minded '  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  a  constitutional 
provision  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  unfortunates  as  well  as  the  others 
named." 

D28.  Montana  (1907)  :  Session  Laws,  1907,  p.  50,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  county  free  high  schools,  held  not  objectionable  as  delegating 
legislative  power  to  the  voters  of  the  counties. — Evers  v.  Hudson,  92  p., 
462. 

Constitution,  art.  11,  sees.  1,  11,  held  a  mandate  to  the  legislature  to 
establish  free  common  schools,  etc.,  not  a  limitation  on  legislative  power 
to  provide  for  county  free  high  schools. — Ibid, 

29*.  Nevada:  Providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  system  of  school  super- 
vision and  maintenance  and  repealing  all  confilctlng  acts. 

Numerous  amendments  to  existing  statutes.  Among  Important  ones 
may  be  noted  the  following:  Abolishing  office  of  county  superintendent 
and  establishing  office  of  deputy  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  one 
'  for  each  of  the  8ui)ervlslon  districts  Into  which  the  State  Is  divided :  re- 
organizing the  plan  of  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  such  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  state  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cational examiners,  created;  creating  office  of  city  sui^erlntendent  of 
schools  for  certain  districts;  increasing  state  school  tax  from  5  cents  to 
6  cents;  modifying  method  of  apportionment  of  state  school  moneys, 
using  number  of  teachers  as  partial  basis. 

Chap.  182,  Mar.  29,  1907.     (Aug.  1.  1907.) 

30.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  126,  chap.  1,  acts,  1903   (sp.  sess.,  Oct  15), 

relating  to  school  houses,  facilities,  and  accommodations. 

Defining  suitable  school  facilities  and  accommodations  to  mean,  "  proper 
school  buildings,  together  with  furniture  and  e^iulpment,  convenience  of 
access  thereto,  and  courses  of  study  suited  to  the  ages  and  attainments 
of  all  pupils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years."  Provision  for  within 
school  district  or  by  transportation  of  pupils. 

Chap.  123,  May  7, 1907. 

D31.  New  Jersey  (1905):  On  a  controversy  between  a  citizen  and  a  local 
board  of  education  respecting  the  public  school  to  which  the  children  of 
the  citizen  should  be  assigned,  the  remedies  provided  by  school  law,  1903 
(P.  L.,  21),  by  application  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, must  be  exhausted  before  mandamus  will  Issue. — Stockton  x\  Board 
of  Education  of  City  of  Burlington,  59  A.,  1061. 
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32.  New  Mexico:  Revising  and  systematizing  the  school  laws.  Repealing  and 
reenacting  with  amendments  sundry  sections.  Compiled  Laws,  1807,  and 
sundry  chapters,  laws,  1901,  1903,  and  1905. 

Providing  for  the  reorganization  and  compensation  of  the  territorial 
board  of  education;  prescribing  its  general  powers  and  duties  with  refer- 
ence to  teacher's  certificate,  uniform  text-books,  course  of  study,  teachers' 
institutes,  etc. 

Providing,  also,  for  the  appointment,  term,  salary,  etc.,  of  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  and  prescribing  his  general  powers  and  duties. 

Providing,  also,  for  the  election,  qualifications,  salary,  etc.,  of  county 
superintendents;  for  the  creation  and  alteration  of  school  districts;  for 
tax  levies  for  school  purposes;  for  care  of  school  lands.  Prescribing 
certain  conditions  relative  to  payment  of  teachers*  salaries  (see  enact- 
ment No.  859). 

Chap.  97,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

D33.  New  York  (1905)  :  Charter  city  of  Buffalo  (laws,  1891,  p.  210,  chap. 
105),  sec.  334,  In  defining  the  duties  of  the  school  examiners,  provides 
that  they  shall  hold  at  least  one  stated  meeting  each  month.  Sec.  337 
(p.  211)  provides  that  the  examiners  shall  hold  stated  examinations  at 
such  of  their  regular  meetings  as  they  may  designate,  and  at  least  as 
often  as  once  every  three  months,  of  all  applicants,  etc.  Held  that,  there 
being  no  statute  prohibiting  the  holding  of  such  examinations  on  Sat- 
urday, or  requiring  the  board  to  refrain  from  examining  on  that  day 
persons  who  observe  it  as  a  day  of  worship,  or  to  grant  such  persons  a 
special  examination  on  some  other  day.  a  Jewish  applicant  Is  not  deprived 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  dlscrlmlnatetl  against  because  of 
her  race  by  being  denied  such  examination  on  some  day  other  than  Satur- 
day.—Cohn  r.  Townsend,  94  N.  Y.  S.,  817, 

D34.  New  York  (1908)  :  <»  Laws,  1893,  p.  1495,  chap.  661,  as  amended  by  laws, 
1900,  p.  1484,  chap.  667,  sec.  2,  being  sec.  210  of  the  public  health  law. 
excluding  children  not  vaccinated  from  the  public  schools,  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  constitution,  art.  1,  sees.  1,  6,  guaranteeing  the  citizen  the  pro- 
tection of  his  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties. — Vlemelster  r.  White,  72 
N.  E.,  97. 

Laws,  1893,  p.  1495,  chap.  661,  as  amended  by  laws,  1900,  p.  1484, 
chap.  (567,  sec.  2,  being  sec.  210  of  the  public  health  law,  excluding  chil- 
dren not  vaccinated  from  the  public  schools,  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  1,  providing  for  free  common  schools  wherein 
all  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. — Ibid. 

35*.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  revision  and  compilation  of  the  school 
laws. 

Authorizing  attorney-general  to  revise,  compile,  arrange,  simplify,  and 
classify  school  laws.    Report  to  legislature  of  1909. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

36.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  by  state  in- 

stitutions, prescribing  the  books,  forms,  duties  of  the  accounting  officer, 
the  state  auditor,  and  institution  treasurers  with  regard  to  such  uniform 
system  of  accounting;  also  prescribing  the  form  of  checks  and  receipts 
to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  accounting  to  the  state  auditor  and  the 
state  treasurer. 

Chap.  232,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

37.  Ohio:  Providing  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  fire  at  a  public  school  in 

Collin  wood,  Ohio. 

Creating  "  Collinwood  School  Fire  Relief  Commission.**  Appropriating 
$25,000. 

H.  B.  1224,  p.  597,  Mar.  6,  190& 
•  See  "  Recent  decisions,'*  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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D38.  Ohio  (1904)  :  New  code,  sec.  217  (96  Ohio  Laws,  p.  91),  In  so  far  as  it 
provides  for  the  mode  or  system  of  government  of  the  Toledo  University, 
who  the  directors  shall  be,  and  how  they  shall  be  appointed,  necessarily 
abrogates  so  much  of  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4105,  as  contains  the  provision 
that  the  matter  shall  be  committed  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  city  school  district,  but  it  does  not  abrogate  that  portion  of 
such  section  providing  for  the  levy  of  taxes  by  the  board  of  education. — 
Waddlck  v.  Merrell,  26  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  R.,  437. 

D  39.  Ohio  ( 1904 )  :  Act  Apr.  25.  1904,  attempting  to  re-create  and  legalize  spe- 
cial  school  districts  theretofore  exlsUng,  was  violative  of  constitution, 
art.  2,  sec.  25,  providing  that  all  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a 
uniform  oi^eration  throughout  the  State. — State  t\  Hickman,  27  Ohio  Cir. 
Ct.  R.,  210. 

D40.  Ohio  (1905)  :  Rev.  Stat,  1802,  sec.  3891,  and  Rev.  Stat,  1892,  sec.  3891- 
3928,  as  amended  by  act  April  25,  1904  (97  Ohio  Laws,  p.  334),  being  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  common  schools  and  to  amend, 
repeal,  and  supplement  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  un- 
constitutional, in  so  far  as  they  declare  to  be  legal  and  valid  special 
school  districts ;  special  districts  which  have  been  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  invalid  special  acts  of  the  general  assembly. — Bartlett  r. 
State,  75  N.  E.,  939 ;  73  Ohio  Stat,  54. 

D41.  Ohio  (1907) :  Whether  a  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  a  board  of  educa- 
tion under  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  3986,  empowering  the  board  of  education  of 
any  school  district  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
secure  the  vaccination  of,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  among, 
the  pupils  attending,  or  eligible  to  attend,  the  schools  of  the  district,  as  in 
its  opinion  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  public  require,  is  a  reasonable 
rule  or  regulation,  is  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  courts  will  not  interfere  unless  it  be  clearly  shown 
that  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  its  discretion. — (1907)  State  t?.  Board  of 
Education  of  Village  of  Barberton,  81  N.  E.,  568;  76  Ohio  Stat.,  297, 
affirming  judgment  (1905)  29  Ohio  Cir.  Ct  R.,  375. 

42.  Oklahoma:  Constitutional  provisions  o  concerning  education  (adopted  Sept. 
17,  1907)  : 

AjtTICLE  XIII. 
EDUCATION. 

"Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
free  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated. 

"Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  institutions  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of 
the  State. 

"Sec.  3.  Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  with  like  ac- 
commodations shall  be  provided  by  the  legislature  and  impartially  main- 
tained. The  term  '  colored  children,'  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  children  of  African  descent  The  term  *  white  children ' 
shall  include  all  other  children. 

"Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  compulsory  attendance 
at  some  public  or  other  school,  unless  other  means  of  education  are  pro- 
vided, of  all  the  children  in  the  State  who  are  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  for  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year. 

"Sec.  5.  The  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  education,  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  attorney  general  shall  be  ex-offlcio  members,  and  with 
the  superintendent,  compose  said  board  of  education. 

"Sec.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  text 
books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

•  See  p.  78  for  proviiion  concemlng  school  lands. 
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'Sec.  7.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  feeding,  and  domestic  science  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State." 

43.  Oklahoma:  Making  it  an  olTense  punishable  by  fine  and  removal  from  office 
for  any  executive,  legislative,  ministerial,  or  Judicial  officer  of  this  State, 
district,  county,  city,  or  other  municipal  subdivision  of  the  State,  to 
appoint  or  vote  for  the  appointment  of  any  person  related  to  him  by 
affinity  or  consanguinity'  within  the  third  degree,  to  any  clerkship,  office, 
position,  employment,  or  duty  in  any  department  of  the  governmwit  of 
which  such  executive,  legislative,  ministerial,  or  Judicial  officer  may  be  a 
member ;  or  any  person  so  related  to  any  other  such  officer  in  considera- 
tion of  the  appointment  or  vote  for  the  appointment  by  such  other  officer 
of  any  person  so  related  to  the  officer  making  or  voting  for  such  appoint- 
ment; prohibiting  the  payment  of  any  such  Ineligible  person  out  of  any 
public  funds,  and  providing  for  suitable  punishment  and  removal  from 
office  for  the  violation  of  this  act 

Including  public-school  trustees,  officers,  and  boards  of  managers  of 
the  State  University  and  its  several  branches,  and  state  normal  schools 
within  the  enumerated  list  of  officials  to  whom  act  applies. 

Chap.  60,  S.  B.  300,  p.  573,  May  8,  1908. 

44*.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  separate  schools  and  school  officers  for  the  white 

and  colored  races,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Defining  "white"  and  "colored"  schools.  Providing  for  separate 
boards  of  school  officers  for  each,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  teachers 
violating  provisions  for  separate  schools.  Prescribing  maintenance  of 
private  schools  on  separate  basis,  and  prohibiting  white  persons  from 
attending  colored  schools  or  colleges. 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  365,  p.  694,  May  5,  1908. 

D45.  Oklahoma  (1904)  :  Act  March  8,  1901  (acts,  1901,  p.  205,  c.  28,  art 
9),  providing  for  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  and 
that  schoolhouses  shall  be  built  by  the  county,  but  that  it  shall  be 
at  no  expense  on  account  thereof,  but  the  school  district  shall  keep  such 
in  repair,  and  the  county  shall  be  at  no  expense  where  districts  at  the 
passage  of  the  act  have  schoolhouses  for  that  class  of  children,  white  or 
colored,  that  are  fewer  in  number  in  the  district,  is  not  unconstitutional 
because  of  interference  with  property  rights  without  Just  compensation. — 
Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Kingfisher  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Kingfisher  County,  78  P.,  455,  14  Okl.,  322. 

School  districts  which  include  cities  of  the  first  class  may,  without 
special  authority,  erect  in  the  district  such  builAlngs  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable  for  the  separate  use  of  white  and  colored  children,  regardless  of 
the  question  whether  or  not  they  had  the  legal  right  to  prohibit  colored 
children  from  attending  a  white  school. — Board  of  Education  of  City  of 
Kingfisher  v.  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Kingfisher  County,  78  P.,  455, 
14  Okl.,  322. 

46.  Oregon:  Authorizing  8U];)erintendent  of  public  instruction  to  annotate  and 

compile  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

H.  Jt.  Res.  No.  17,  p.  504,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

47.  PennsylTania:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  conunlsslon  by  the  gov- 

ernor, for  the  purpose  of  amending,  revising,  and  collating  the  laws 
touching  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  suggesting  new  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  said  schools,  and  making 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  said  commission. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  140,  May  8,  1907. 

48.  Pennsylvania:  Appropriating  $1,750  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 

senatorial  committee  appointed  Mar.  15,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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an  investigation  of  the  school  system  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania upon  complaints  of  the  citizens  thereof. 

Act  No.  368,  June  13,  1907. 

D49.  Pennsylvania  (1905)  :  A  decision  of  school  directors  that  certain  chil- 
dren are  not  residents  of  the  district  and  entitled  to  attend  school  therein 
can  not  be  reviewed  by  a  court  and  Jury. — Commonwealth  t?.  Wenner, 
01  A.,  247;  211  Penn.,  637. 

50.  Tennessee:  Creating  a  joint  legislative  committee  of  seven  to  report  on 

legislation  with  reference  to  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

p.  2237,  Feb.  2,  1907. 

51.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1472,  code,  1904,  as  amended,  rela- 

tive to  school  officers  and  teachers  not  having  any  i)ecuniary  interest  in 
schoolbooks,  appliances,  furniture,  or  supplies ;  exceptions ;  neither  school 
or  corporation  officers  to  discount  warrants. 

Excepting  merchants  selling  in  the  regular  course  of  business  books 
selected  and  adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Chap.  196,  Mar.  12,  1908. 

52.  Virginia:  Providing  for  a  commission  to  devise  a  stable  method  for  the 

maintenance,  management,  and  expansion  of  the  educational  institutions 

of  the  State. 

Commission  of  seven,  including  four  experienced  educators,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  governor.    Report  next  session. 

Chap.  272,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

53.  Washington:  Creating  a  commission  to  revise  and  recodify  the  code  of 

public  instruction,  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation. 

Report  to  legislature  of  1908.    Maximum  expenditure,  $500. 

Chap.  141,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

54.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  chap.  45,  code,  1906,  relative  to 

education.® 

Chap.  27,  Mar.  6,  1908. 

55.  Wisconsin:  Relating  to  greater  harmony  between  state  and  national  edu- 

cation. 

"  Whereas,  Education  is  at  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  our  country ; 

*•  Whereas,  We  have  in  the  States  not  yet  touched  upon  the  great  prob- 
lem of  universal  education ; 

**  Whereas,  The  cooperation  of  the  State  and  nation  is  more  needed  now 
than  ever  because  of  the  great  mass  of  immigration  flowiilg  into  this 
country ; 

"  Be  it  resolved.  That  our  representatives  in  Congress  be  hereby  memo- 
rialized that  they  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amenchuent  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  pass  proper  legislation 
establishing  a  harmonious  system  of  education  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  conjointly  with  the  States  a  national  system  of  education." 

Joint  Res.  No.  36,  p.  1295, 1907. 

D56.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :^  The  discretion  of  school  authorities  in  government 
and  discipline  of  pupils  is  v^ry  broad,  and  the  courts  will  not  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  except  when  illegally  or  unreason- 
ably exercised.— State  v.  District  Board  of  School  Dlst.  No.  1,  116  N.  W., 
232. 

"This  measure  revises  the  entire  school  law  of  the  State.  It  contains  270  separate 
sections,  and  owing  to  its  great  length  it  has  been  found  to  be  inexpedient  to  analyze  and 
present  in  classified  manner  the  numerous  and,  in  many  Instances,  important  changes 
brought  about.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Miller,  the  following  Items  represent  the  most  important  modifications  Introduced : 
(a)  District  supervision;  (5)  consolidation  of  schools;  (o)  increased  salaries  for  teach- 
ers; id)  a  state  board  of  education;  (e)  state  aid  to  weak  •cbool  districts;  (/)  more 
rigid  compulsory  education. 

»  See  **  Beciot  dedsioiis,"  at  tha  oloea  of  this  bulletin,  for  oomplete  text  of  dedolon. 
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67.  Wisconsin:  Proposing  amendment  to  sec.  3,  art.  10,  of  the  constitution, 

relating  to  the  school  age. 

Fixing  school  age  6  to  20  (formerly  4  to  20). 

Jt  Res.  No.  23,  p.  1288,  1907. 


(b)  State  Boards  and  Officers. 

The  legislation  of  the  biennium  concerning  state  boards  and  oflScers 
continues  to  display  a  continued  endeavor  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  expand  their  influence,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  In  evidence  of  this  may  be  pointed 
out  the  enactments  in  Arizona  (59),  Louisiana  (72),  Maine  (74), 
Mississippi  (79),  Montana  (81),  Pennsylvania  (96),  Utah  (105), 
Virginia  (107),  Washington  (109),  providing  for  considerably  in- 
creased salaries  for  this  officer,  as  well  as  the  enactments  in  Arizona 
(60),  (61), Connecticut  (65),  North  Dakota  (89),Khode  Island  (98), 
(99),  Utah  (104),  Vermont  (106),  Washington  (110),  and  Wisconsin 
(114),  (115),  providing  for  increased  sums  for  clerical  expenses  and 
increased  compensation  for  assistants,  deputies,  and  inspectors. 

The  new  code  of  West  Virginia  (54)  provided  for  a  state  board  of 
education.  California  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution  of  the  state  board  of  education,  so  as  to  permit 
of  the  wider  representation  of  the  several  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  Massachusetts  (76)  amended  the  act  creating  the  commission 
on  industrial  education,  passed  in  1906,  so  as  to  admit  the  appointment 
of  one  woman. 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  legislation  of  this  group  would  include 
specific  mention  of  the  organization  of  state  text-book  commissions 
in  Idaho  (68),  Montana  (80),  Nevada  (82),  and  Oklahoma  (93). 

The  interpretations  placed  by  the  highest  courts  of  Maryland 
(D  75)  and  New  York  (D  87),  (D  88),  upon  the  statutes  regulat- 
ing the  powers  of  state  boards  and  state  superintendents  will  have 
a  tendency  to  dignify  as  well  as  increase  the  responsibility  of  these 
officers.  The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Florida  v.  Bryan 
(D  67)  was  of  much  importance  to  the  higher  educational  interests 
of  that  State. 

58.  Alabama:  See  enactment  No.  im. 

59.  AHzona:  Amending  sec.  Id,  act  No.  89,  acts,  1903,  relative  to  the  office  and 

salary  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Increasing  annual  salary  from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 

Sec.  8,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907). 

60.  Arizona:  Amaiding  subdiv.  6,  sec.  17,  act  No.  89,  acts,  1903,  relative  to 

duties  of  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 
Increasing  allowance  for  printing  annual  report  from  $350  to  $500. 

Sec  9,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.    (July  1,  1907). 
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61.  Arizona:  Amending  eubdiv.  4,  sec.  17,  act  No.  89,  acts,  1903,  relative  to 

[  the  duties  of  the  8ui)erintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Defining  in  greater  detail  duties  regarding  the  preparation,  printing, 
j  and  furnishing  of  blank  forms,  registers,  certificates,  courses  of  study, 

!  examination  questions,  etc.    Increasing  annual  allowance  for  same  from 

i  $800  to  $1,000. 

I!  Sec.  14,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907). 

I* 

D62.  Arkansas  (1907)  :  Under  constitution,  1874,  art.  19,  sec.  19,  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  support  of  Insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  for  the  treat- 

f  ment  of  the  insane,  the  legislature  had  power  to  make  the  superintendent 

\i  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  a  public  officer,  notwithstanding 

sec.  9,  forbidding  the  general  assembly  to  create  any  permanent  state 
offices  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution. — Lucas  v.  Futrall,  106 
S.  W.,  667. 

!  ($3.  California:    Proposing  amendment  to  sec.  7,  art  9  (constitution,  1879,  as 

i  amended  Nov.  6,  1894),  relative  to  state  and  county  boards  of  education. 

:  Changing  composition  of  state  board  of  education  so  ns  to  provide  for 

1  wider  representation  of  the  several  educational  Interests  of  the  State. — 

1  Jt  Res.,  chap.  43,  p.  1369,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

j  Defeated,  November,  1908. 

64.  California:  Amending  sec.  1532,  political  code.  1906,  relative  to  the  duties 

of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Report  of  total  number  of  children  in  State  between  5  and  17  years  of 
age  to  be  made  to  the  controller  In  August  (formerly  July). 

Chap.  53,  Mar.  1,  1907. 
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65.  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  4811,  statutes,  1902,  as  amended  by  chap.  251, 

public  acts,  1905,  concerning  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  state 

board  of  education. 

Increasing  maximum  salary  allowed  from  $1,800  to  $2,500. 

Chap.  7,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

66.  Connecticut:  Repealing  sec.  134,  statutes,  1902;  chaps.  7  and  55,  acts, 
1903 ;  and  chaps.  26  and  29,  acts,  1905,  concerning  the  printing  of  public 
documents. 

Fixing  number  of  printed  reports  of  all  state  officers  and  boards. 

Commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  1,000  copies ;  state  board  of  education, 
6,(X)0  copies;  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  12,000; 
Agricultural  College,  1,000;  Storrs  Agricultural  E2xperiment  Station, 
7()00. 

Chap.  laS,  June  21,  1907. 

D67.  Florida  (1905)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap.  5384,  abolishing  the  Florida  Agricul- 
tural College,  officially  designated  as  the  University  of  Florida,  and  other 
schools,  and  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  control  to  manage 
all  of  the  several  institutions  created  and  provided  to  be  supported  and 
11  maintained  by  the  act,  does  not  conflict  with  act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862, 

*'  chap.  130,  12  Stat.  503,  which  donated  lands  for  the  support  of  a  college 

where  the  leading  objects  should  be  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics. — State  v.  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

68.  Idaho:  See  enactment  No.  1H6. 

69.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  168,  code  supplement,  1902,  concerning  the  furnishing 

of  supplies  and  postage  to  state  officials  by  the  executive  council. 

Including  among  such  the  educational  board  of  examiners. 

Sec  1,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

70.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2634a,  code  supplement,  1902,  relative  to  compensation 

of  members  and  officers  of  the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

Sec  4,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 
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71.  Kansas:   Amending  sec.  6457,  statutes,  1901,  relative  to  state  text-book  com- 

mission. 

Not  more  tliaii  five  (formerly  three)  of  the  eight  members  to  be  of  one 
political  imrty. 

Chap.  328,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

72.  Louisiana:  I'roposiug  an  amendment  to  art.  249,  coustitution,  relating  to 

the  ofiice  of  the  state  sui)erinten(lent  of  public  education. 

Increasing  annual  comi>ensation  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  Removing  limi- 
tation imposed  on  office  expenditures. — Adopted,  November,  1908. 

Act  No.  28  ( Jt.  Res.),  June  20,  1908. 

73.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenactiug  sec.  3,  act  214,  acts,  1902,  relative  to 

lK)wers  of  state  board  of  education. 

Striking  out  provisions  relative  to  api)ointment  of  parish  school  direct- 
ors, and  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
public  schools.  Preference  to  be  given  to  Louisiana  publications  in  adopt- 
ing text-books. 

Act  No.  231,  July  8,  1908. 

74.  Maine:  Increasing  the  salary  of  state  superintendent  of  schools  and  further 

defining  his  duties. 

Annual  salary  fixed  at  $2,500  (formerly  $1,500,  chap.  307,  acts,  1889; 
sec.  1,  chap.  116,  Revised  Laws,  1903).  Actual  cash  expenses  incurred 
In  the  performance  of  official  duties  to  be  paid  out  of  specific  appropria- 
tion.   Official  duties  to  be  performed  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Chap.  171,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

74a.  Maryland:  Ajnending  sec.  17D,  chap.  356,  acts,  1906,  relative  to  assistant 

superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Increasing  annual  compensation  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Chap.  494,  p.  225,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

D75.  Maryland  (1906)  :  Code  Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  1904,  art.  77,  sec.  11,  providing 
that  the  state  board  of  education  shall,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  cause 
the  provisions  of  the  article  to  be  carried  into  effect,  that  they  shall 
explain  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law,  and  shall  decide,  with- 
out expense  to  the  parties  concerned,  all  controversies  and  disputes 
arising  under  it,  and  that  their  decisions  shall  be  final,  constituted  a 
valid  exercise  of  legislative  power,  and  conferred  visitorial  powers  on 
such  state  board  of  education  over  scho<:>l  matters  In  the  State. — Under- 
wood V,  Board  of  County  School  Commissioners  of  Prince  George  County, 
03  A.  221,  103  Md.,  181;  Nally  v.  Underwood,  id. 

76.  Massachusetts:  See  enactment  No.  1280. 

77.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  a  board  for  the  investment  of  the  permanent 

school,  permanent  university,  and  other  permanent  trust  funds. 

Defining  membership  and  powers. 

Chap.  340,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

78.  Minnesota:  Establishing  a  state  board  of  visitors  for  the  public  institutions 

in  the  State. 

Providing  for  constitution  of  board.  Applies  to  cliaritable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Chap.  441,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

79.  Mississippi:  Fixing  the  salary  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 

Increasing  annual  salary  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  (Amending  chap. 
134,  laws,  1904,  sec.  4476,  code,  1906.) 

Chap.  145,  Feb.  26,  1908. 

80.  Montana:  See  enactment  No,  11 48, 
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81.  Montana:  Amending  sec.  1716,  political  code,  1805,  relative  to  salary  of 

superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Increasing  annual  salary  from  $2,500  to  $3,000. 

Chap  116,  Mar.  6,  1907.     (Jan..  1909.) 

82.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No,  1149, 

S3.  New  Jersey:  Creating  a  department  of  public  reports. 

Providing  for  a  commissioner,  and  prescribing  salary  and  duties.  All 
official  reports  to  be  examined,  edited,  and  Indexed.  Approval  of  reiwrts 
before  printing. 

Chap.  211,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

D84.  New  Jersey  (1905)  :  Under  acts,  1902,  p.  72,  sec.  10,  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  has  power  to  decide  all  controversies  under  the  school 
laws  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  certain 
municipalities,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  state  board  of  education. — ^Du 
Four  V,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  61  A.,  258. 

85.  New  Mexico:  See  enactment  Xo,  1149, 

86.  New  York:  See  enactment  No,  1595, 

D87.  New  York  (1906)  :  <»  While  no  express  authority  was  given  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  under  Consolidated  School  Law, 
Laws,  1894,  p.  1181,  chap.  556,  to  establish  regulations  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  schools,  he  has  the  power  to  make  such  regulations  as  are 
consonant  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  statute  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  state. — O'Connor  v,  Hendrick,  77  N.  E.,  612. 

A  regulation  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  prohibiting 
teachers  in  public  schools  from  wearing  a  distinctly  religious  garb  while 
teaching  therein  is  a  reasonable  and  valid  exercise  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  to  establish  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  public 
schools,  because  the  influence  of  such  apparel  is  distinctly  sectarian,  and 
the  prohibition  is  in  accord  with  the  public  policy  of  the  state,  as  declared 
in  constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  4,  forbidding  the  use  of  property  or  credit  of 
the  state  In  the  aid  of  sectarian  influences. — Ibid, 

D88*.  New  York  (1908)  :<»  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  of  education 
applies  to  the  common  schools  of  cities  of  the  second  class,  including  the 
city  of  Troy,  so  that  an  appeal  from  an  order  dismissing  a  proceeding  to 
remove  a  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  city  was  properly  taken  to 
such  commissioner,  under  laws,  1894,  p.  1181,  chap.  556,  as  amended  by 
laws  1904,  p.  94,  chap.  40,  conferring  on  the  commissioner  of  education 
the  powers  and  duties  of  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  previously 
exercised  by  such  superintendent,  including  the  power  to  determine  such 
appeals. — Harris  v.  Draper,  109  N.  Y.  Sup.,  983. 

Under  laws,  1894,  p.  1181,  chap.  556,  as  amended  by  laws,  1904,  p.  94, 
chap.  40,  conferring  on  the  commissioner  of  education  authority  to  hear 
appeals  of  any  person  considering  himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of 
any  decision  of  a  board  of  education  with  reference  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  appellant  to  establish  before  the 
commissioner  that  he  is  in  fact  a  party  aggrieved  by  the  decision  appealed 
from. — J  hid, 

89.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 

state  officers. 

Allowing  state  superintendent  among  other  state  officers  $500  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  discharge  of  duties.  To  be  paid  quarterly  without 
filing  itemized  statement. 

Chap.  30.  Mar.  4.  1907. 


*  See  **  Becent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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90.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  747,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  q' 

fications  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Must  be  the  bolder  of  a  state  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  issue 
the  state  (formerly,  some  state). 

Sec.  1,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19.  19C 

91.  North  Dakota:  Requiring  the  governor  to  furnish  each  legislative  assei 

a  financial  and  statistical  report  on  state  institutions. 

Prescribing  Items  of  such  reports,  Requiring  trustees  of  Institution 
furnish  data  demanded  by  the  governor,  and  providing  for  paymen 
clerical  and  printing  costs. 

Chap.  233,  Mar.  19,  19C 

92.  Ohio:  Providing  for  an  Investigation  of  charges  against  members  of 

board  of  state  school  examiners  and  the  state  commissioner  of  com 

schools* 

S.  Jt  Res.  55,  p.  620,  Feb.  6,  19( 

98.  Oklahoma:  See  enactment  No,  1151. 

94.  Oklahoma:  Converting  to  the  use  of  the  state  board  of  education  all  t\ 

In  the  hands  of  the  state  treasurer  from  territorial  funds  now  place 

their  credit. 

Fixing  salary  and  mileage  of  members. 

Chap.  5,  S.  B.  352,  p.  101,  May  23,  19( 

95.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3449,  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Annotated  Codes 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  sessions  of  board  of  state  text-book  com 

sloners. 

Changing  sextennial  sessions  from  July  to  June. 

Chap.  13,  Feb.  8,  19( 

96.  PennsylTania:  Fixing  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  public  insi 

tlon  and  of  the  deputy  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

Raising  salary  of  state  superintendent  from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  and  fi 
that  of  deputies  at  $2,000  per  year. 

Act  No.  71,  Apr.  15, 19< 

97.  PennsylTania:  Amending  par.  X,  sec.  1,  No.  130,  acts,  1905,  regulating 

publication,  binding,  and  distribution  of  public  documents. 

.  Authorizing  the  publication  annually  of  5,000  additional  copies  oi 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  15,000  additl 
copies,  biennially,  of  school  laws  and  decisions. 

Act  No.  201,  May  28,  19( 

98.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  978,  acts,  1891   (sec.  2,  chap, 

General  Laws,  1896),  relative  to  clerical  assistance  for  the  commissi 

of  public  schools. 

Chap.  1473,  Apr.  23,  19( 

99.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  14,  chap.  51,  General  Laws,  1896,  relath 

state  board  of  education. 

Members  and  secretary  of  board  to  be  paid  necessary  expenses  incu 
in  discharge  of  official  duties. 

Chap.  1534,  Apr.  21,  19< 

100.  South  Dakota:  Repealing  chap.  22,  Revised  Political  Code,  1903  (c 

113,  laws,  1901),  chaps.  75,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  and 

laws,  1908,  and  chaps.  68,  99, 100,  102,  103,  158,  and  162,  laws,  1905,  r 

ing  to  public  education ;  and  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  educt 

for  the  state. 

Prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  publl 
struction,   and   providing   for   the   issuance,   renewal,   validation. 
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revocation  of  state  certiflcates  and  life  diplomas  to  teach  by  such  officer. 
Providing  for  the  election,  qualifications,  and  graded  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools;  prescribing  the  general  and  special 
powers  and  duties  of  such  officers.  Providing  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  school  districts,  for  the  election,  qualifications,  compensa- 
tion, officers,  powers,  and  duties  of  district  school  boards.  Defining  the 
school  year,  month,  and  day,  and  providing  for  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  general  duties  of  teachers.  Providing  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  children ;  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds,  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  Independent  school  districts  in  cities,  towns,  and 
adjacent  territory,  for  school  libraries,  and  for  township  high  schools. 

Providing  also  for  the  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  adopting  uniform  text-books.  Sundry  other 
provisions. 

Chap.  135,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

101.  Tennessee:  Amending  subsec.  12,  sec.  7,  chap.  25,  acts,  1873,  relative  to 

the  duties  of  the  state  superintendent. 

Providing  for  biennial  (formerly  annual)  reports  to  the  governor. 
Statistical  tables  to  be  printed  annually. 

Chap.  153,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

102.  Texas:  See  enactment  No,  115S, 

103.  Utah:  See  enactment  No.  1160. 

104.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1774,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap. 

54,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  the  election  of  state  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  his  qualifications,  and  the  appointment  and  compensation  of 

his  deputy. 

Deputy  superintendent  to  be  paid  traveling  expenses  (formerly  |4(X) 
per  annum)  ;  to  represent  superintendent  at  teachers'  institutes. 

Chap.  41,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

105.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  73,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  the  salaries  of 

certain  state  officers. 

Increasing  annual  salary  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
from  11,800  to  $2,400. 

Chap.  02,  Mar.  14.  1907. 

106.  Vermont:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  4,  act  No.  9,  acts,  1888  (sec. 

597,  chap.  32,  Public  Statutes,  1894),  relative  to  expenses  of  superintend- 
ent of  education. 

Sec.  3,  No.  43,  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

107.  Virginia:  Appropriating  the  public  revenue  for  the  two  fiscal  years  end- 

ing Feb.  28,  1909,  and  Feb.  28,  1910. 

Increasing  annual  compensation  of  state  superintendent  from  $2,800  to 
$3,500  (p.  423).  Increasing  authorized  annual  amount  for  summer 
normal  institutes  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Appropriating  $100,000  annu- 
ally for  high  schools;  $20,000  annual  maximum  for  establishment  of 
departments  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training  in 
at  least  one  high  school  in  each  congressional  district. 

Chap.  284,  p.  431,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

108.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  1433  and  1438,  Code,  1904,  as 

amended,  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  school  divisions  so  as  to  insure  an 
annual  salary  of  not  less  ttian  $900  for  division  superintendents. 
Exceptions.  Requiring  division  superintendents  of  schools  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  discharge  of  duties  of  office.  Exceptions.  Modifying 
conditions  relative  to  the  adoption  and  change  of  text-books. 

Chap.  292  (in  part),  Mar.  14,  1908. 
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109.  Washington:   Fixing  liie  annual  salaries  of  the  several  state  officers  and 

providing  the  manner  of  payment. 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  fixed  at  $3,000. 

Chap.  94.  Mar.  9,  1907. 

110.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  22,  chap.  118,  I^ws,  1897    (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of 

public  instruction. 

Annual  reports;  traveling  expenses.  Making  superintendent  ex  officio 
member  of  state  board  of  higher  education.  County  superintendent  to 
attend  annual  convention;  mileage.  Basis  of  apiK>rtionment  of  school 
funds. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

111.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  24,  chap.  118,  I^ws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  the  state  board  of  education. 

Deputy  superintendent  to  be  secretary  of  board. 

Sec.  2.  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

112.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  27,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  the  i)ower8  and  duties  of  the  state  board  of 

education. 

Striking  out  clause  relative  to  adoption  of  uniform  text-books.    Provid- 
ing for  investigation  of  standards  of  schools  outside  of  the  State,  and 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  accrediteii  certificates  and  diplomas  for  the 
granting  of  certificates  and  diplomas  without  examination. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

113.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  28,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  state  board  of  higher  education. 

Making  deputy  superintendent  secretary  of  board :  defining  his  duties. 
Deputy  superintendent  to  act  as  inspector  of  accredited  schools.  Meet- 
ings of  board. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

114.  Wisconsin:    Appropriating  $500  for  library,  and  material  and  apparatus 

for  lectures  in  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Chap.  103,  May  15.  1907. 

115.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  170,  Statutes,  1898.  relating  to  the  Salaries  of 

persons  employed  in  the  office  of  state  sufierintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion: amending  sec.  11,  chap.  439,  Laws,  1901;  amending  chap.  499,  I^ws, 
1905;  repealing  sec.  3,  chap.  297,  Laws,  1899. 

Providing  for  two  additional  stenographers  in  the  state  superintendent's 
office. 

Chap.  472,  July  2,  1907. 


(c)  County  Boards  and  Officers. 

The  legislative  enactments  relating  to  county  boards  and  officers 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups.  First,  are  those  relative 
to  the  qualifications:  Minnesota  (139),  New  Mexico  (145),  North 
Dakota  (150),  (151),  and  Virginia  (173),  and  those  relative  to  the 
increased  compensation:  Florida  (125),  Missouri  (141),  South  Caro- 
lina (158),  Virginia  (108),  and  West  Virginia  (180),  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools.  Within  this  subdivision  might  properly 
come  those  relating  to  increased  traveling  expenses  and  clerical  assist- 
ance for  that  officer:  Minnesota  (136),  Montana  (142),  New  Jersey 
(144),  and  North  Dakota  (152). 
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Second,  are  those  enactments  relative  to  the  organization  and  super- 
vision of  education  on  the  Basis  of  the  county  as  a  unit.  Arkansas 
(120)  and  Texas  (166)  adopted  a  permissive  plan  of  county  super- 
vision. Kentucky  reorganized  the  system  of  common  schools,  making 
the  county  the  basal  unit.  North  Carolina  (148)  and  Tennessee 
(162)  provided  for  the  organization  of  county  boards  of  education. 

Third,  are  those  providing  for  the  organization  of  so-called  county 
school-board  conventions :  Oregon  (155)  and  Washington  (179). 
The  enactments  of  these  two  States  increase  to  seven  the  number  of 
States  that  have  established  these  annual  meetings  of  the  officers 
and  the  members  of  the  boards  of  the  various  school  districts  in  every 
county,  with  the  significant  provisions  of  obligatory  attendance  and 
nominal  compensation.  No  movement  in  public-school  organization 
and  administration  seems  to  promise  so  much  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  eflSciency  of  the  rural  school  as  does  this  one  relative  to 
the  school-board  conventions. 

116.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  10,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing 

for  the  redistricting  and  management  of  the  public  schools. 

Defining  eligibility  for  membershp  on  county  board  of  education. 
Providing  for  payment  of  incidental  expenses  of  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Sec.  3,  act  No.  358,  p.  480,  July  17,  1907.     (Sec.  1712,  Code,  1907.) 

117.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  17,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing 

for  the  redistricting  and  management  of  the  public  schools. 

Changing  method  of  filling  vacancies  in  county  boards  of  education 
and   district  boards  of  trustees. 

Sec.  5,  act  No.  358,  p.  481,  July  17,  1907.     (Sec.  1714,  Code,  1907.) 

D118.  Alabama  (1906)  :  Under  Laws,  1903,  p.  292,  sec.  11,  relating  to  the  re- 
districting of  public  schools,  providing  that  the  county  boards  of  education 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  public  schools  within  their  respective 
coufities  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  shall  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  see  that  the  teachers  per- 
form their  duties,  and  exercise  such  powers  consistent  with  the  law,  as, 
in  their  Judgment,  will  best  subserve  the  cause  of  education,  the  matter 
of  the  location  of  schools  in  the  several  districts  does  not  come  within 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  district  trustees,  but  such  power  belongs 
to  the  county  board. — Gibson  v.'Mabrey,  40  So.,  297. 

119.  Arizona:  Amending  subdiv.  13,  par.  2149  (sec.  20),  chap.  4,  tit  19,  Re- 

vised  Statutes,   1901,   relative  to  duties   of  county   superintendent  of 
schools. 

Providing  that  county  superintendent  must  visit  and  examine  each 
school  in  the  county  at  least  twice  each  year  (formerly  twice  each  year 
for  counties  of  the  first  class  and  once  each  term  for  others).  Ten 
dollars  deduction  from  salary  for  failure  to  visit  any  schools. 

Providing  foi^  visitation  by  deputy  in  certain  cases.  Increasing  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  traveling  expenses  from  $150  to  $250. 

Sec.  7,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

120.  Arkansas:  Creating  the  oflSice  of  county  superintendent 

Providing  for  referendum  vote  In  counties  upon  question  of  county 
supervision.  Providing  for  the  election,  qualifications,  salaries,  powers, 
and  duties  of  county  superintendents.  County  superintendent  to  super- 
sede present  county  examiner. 

Act  No.  399,  May  27,  1907. 
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121.  California:  Ameuding  sec.  1770,  Political  Code,  190C,  relative  to  duties  of 

county  boards  of  education. 

Providing  that  county  boards  of  education  shall  meet  semiannually 
instead  of  annually.  Examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  to  teach 
to  be  held  at  the  semiannual  meetings. 

Chap.  156,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

122.  California:  Repealing  and   reonacting  with  amendments  tit.   2.   part  4, 

Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  county  and  township  governments. 

Chap,  7,  pp.  JflO-filt. — Department  of  education.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  and  board  of  education  to  have  the  powers  and  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  law.  The  school  department  to  comprise  such  pub- 
lic schools  as  are  established  and  provided  for  by  the  Political  Code. 

Chap,  10 y  p,  Jfl5  If, — Salaries.  Prescribing,  among  those  of  other  county 
officers,  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  county  boards 
of  education,  for  Qie  several  (57)  classes  of  counties. 

Chap.  282,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

123.  Delaware:  Providing  a  fund  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  pay 

necessary  expenses  of  visiting  schools. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $300  to  each  county  superintendent. 

Chap.  37,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

124.  Florida:  Amending  sec.  344,  Statutes,  1906,  relative  to  the  compensation 

of  the  members  of  county  school  boards. 

Increasing  compensation  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  day,  for  each 
day's  service. 

Chap.  5656  (No.  61),  May  27,  1907. 

125.  Florida:  Regulating  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 

tion. 

Salaries  to  be  based  upon  the  total  annual  receipts  of  each  county  for 
school  purposes  including  special  school  district  taxes,  and  excepting  bor- 
rowed money. 

Chap.  5658  (No.  63),  June  3,  1907.     (July  1,  1007.) 

126.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  14,  H.  B.  No.  164,  Laws,  1890,  establishing  the  office 

of  county  suixjrintendent  of  public  instruction  and  prescribing  the  duties 

thereof. 

Allowing  county  superintendent,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  not 
to  exceed  two  assistants,  who  shall  receive  four  dollars  i)er  day. 

S.  B.  No.  30,  p.  323,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

127.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  21,  art.  2,  p.  267,  acts,  1889,  relative  to  powers  and 

duties  of  county  superintendent. 

Modifying  method  of  apportionment  and  distribution  of  principal,  in- 
terest, and  profit  on  public  funds. 

H.  B.  8^,  p.  521,  May  17,  1907. 

D12S.  Indiana  (1907)  :  o  Bums*  Ann.  St.  1901,  sec.  5905f,  empowering  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  to  revoke  a  teacher's  license  for  desig- 
nated grounds,  held  not  In  conflict  with  constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  12. — 
Stone  V.  Fritts,  82  N.  E.,  792. 

Statutes  conferring  on  a  ministerial  officer  power  to  issue  and  to  revoke 
licenses  are  not  invalid,  and  do  not  clothe  such  officer  with  Judicial 
power. — Ibid, 

Bums'  Ann.  St.  1901,  sec.  5905f,  empowering  county  superintendents 
of  schools  to  revoke  teachers*  licenses,  held  not  to  confer  on  the  super- 
intendent judicial  power  in  violation  of  constitution,  art  3.— /6W. 

•  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  declsIozL 
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D129.  Iowa  (1906)  :  Where  a  board  of  htgh  school  directors  had  power  to 
adopt  and  promulgate  a  rule  prohibiting  the  playing  of  football  by  pupils 
of  the  high  school,  finding  by  the  board  that  petitioner  had  violated  the 
rule  and  that  his  apology  tendered  was  insufficient  to  purge  his  offense 
were  reviewable  only  by  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  provided 
by  Code,  Sec.  2818. — Kinzer  v.  Directors  of  Independent  School  Dist.  of 
Marion,  105  X.  W.,  686. 

D130.  Iowa  (1907):  Under  acts,  Thirty-first  General  Assembly,  p.  87,  chap. 
122,  enacted  April  5,  1906,  talking  effect  October  1,  following,  expressly 
ref)ealing  Code,  sees.  2735-2737,  relating  to  teachers*  certificates  issued 
by  the  county  superintendent,  etc.,  and  prescribing  that  the  county 
superintendent  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate  or  a  state 
certificate  or  a  lawful  diploma,  and  providing  for  the  Issuance  of  first- 
grade  certificates  to  persons  complying  with  specified  conditions,  and  for 
the  renewals  of  a  first-grade  certificate  Issued  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  act  on  the  holder  thereof  complying  with  specified  conditions,  etc., 
one  holding  a  two-years*  certificate  issued  August  30,  1906,  under  sec. 
2737,  Is  not  eligible  to  the  oflSce  of  county  superintendent. — State  v. 
Huegle,  112  N.  W.,  234. 

131.  Kansas:  Repealing  and  enacting  a  substitute  for  sec.  1,  chap.  202,  Laws, 

1903,  relative  to  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

Omitting  holders  of  a  second-grade  certificate  from  among  those  eligible. 

Chap.  167,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

132.  Kansas:  Repealing  and  reenactlng  with  amendments  sec.  3,  chap.  432. 

Laws,  1903,  relative  to  the  compensation  of  county  high  school  trustees. 

Payment  to  be  made  from  county  high  school  fund  instead  of  from 
county  treasury. 

Chap.  334,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

133.  Kentucky:  Relative  to  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  common 

schools. 

Making  the  county  the  unit  of  school  organization  and  government. 
Providing  for  the  division  of  counties  into  educational  divisions  and  the 
further  subdivision  of  the  latter  Into  subdlstrlcts.  subdlstrlcts  not  to  In- 
clude, except  in  cases  of  emergency,  fewer  than  50  white  children  of 
school  age,  nor  in  any  case  fewer  than  40  such  children.  Pn)vldlng  for 
the  election  of  one  trustee  for  each  subdistrict  for  the  organization  of 
division  boards  therefrom  and  the  duties  thereof.  Constituting  the  chair- 
men of  the  several  educational  division  boards  In  each  county,  together 
with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  as  a  county  board  of  education, 
and  prescribing  the  powers,  duties,  compensation,  etc.,  thereof.  Providing 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  county  high  schools. 

Chap.  56,  Mar.  24,  1908. 

134.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  2,  act  No.  147,  acts,  1891  (sec.  4809,  C:k)mplled 

Laws,  1897),  as  amended  by  No.  35,  acts,  1901,  and  by  No.  169,  acts,  1905, 

relative  to  the  election  of  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

Making  special  provision  for  Lake  County. 

Act  No.  115,  May  28,  190r. 

135.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  8,  act  No.  147,  acts,  1891  (sec.  4815,  Ck)m piled 

Laws,  1897),  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  county  commissioner  of  schools. 

Prescriptions  concerning  records  of  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  board 
of  examiners;  calls  for  special  meetings;  reports  of  school  visitation. 
Providing  in  districts  of  over  120  schools  for  the  appointment  of  visiting 
assistants  by  commissioner;  in  other  districts  appointment  with  consent 
of  board  of  supervisors. 

Authorizing  examinations  and  auditing  of  books  and  records  of  any 
school  district  at  any  time  when  so  directed  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  or  upon  application  of  any  school  board.  Other  minor 
revisions. 

Act  No.  127,  June  5,  1907. 
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136*.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  county  boards  to  audit  and  allow  traveling  ex- 
penses of  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  assistants. 

Chap.  33,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

137.  Minnesota:  Creating  county  boards  of  education  for  unorganized  territory 

and  defining  scope  and  powers. 

Chap.  76,  Mar.  28,  1907. 

138.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1396,  Revised  I^aws,  1905,  relative  to  examina- 

tions by  the  state  high  school  board. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  not  to  exceed  one  assistant  to  the 
county  superintendent  for  each  township  (formerly,  one  for  each  four 
townships). 

Chap.  341,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

139*.  Minnesota:  Proposing  an  amendment  to  sec.  7,  art.  7,  state  constitution 

(1857),  relative  to  eligibility  to  office. 

Excepting  county  superintendents  and  prescribing  such  qualifications 
as  may  be  required  by  the  legislature. 

Chap.  480,  Apr.  24,  1907. 
Defeated,  November,  1908. 

140.  Missouri:  See  enactment  No,  JUT. 

141.  Missouri:  Amending  sec.  9813,  art.  1,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  compensation  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Increasing  annual  compensation  in  counties  wherein  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  9,000  and  less  than  14,000,  from  $900  to  $1,000; 
in  counties  wherein  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  14,000  or 
more,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

H.  B.  No.  631,  p.  432,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

142.  Montana:  Allowing  traveling  expenses  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Authorizing  annual  allowance  of  $300. 

Chap.  27,  Feb.  21,  1907. 

143.  Nevada :  See  enactment  No.  29, 

144.  New  Jersey :  Providing  and  furnishing  an  office  for  county  superintendents 

of  schools  at  the  county  seats. 

Authorizing  annual  appropriation  of  $500  In  each  county  for  clerical 
assistance  to  said  officer. 

Chap.  317,  Apr.  16,  1908. 

145.  New  Mexico:  See  enactment  No,  32, 

146.  New  Mexico:  Amending  sec.  1527,  Compiled  Laws,  1897,  relative  to  the 

duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  respect  to  new  school 

districts. 

Providing  for  the  selection  of  school  directors  by  county  superintendent 
in  certain  cases. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

147.  North  Carolina:  Appointing  certain  persons  as  members  of  the  county 

board  of  education  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 

CJhap.  260,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

148.  North  Carolina:  (Ik)n8tituting  school  committees  and  prescribing  powers, 

duties,  and  qualifications. 

Defining  duties  of  county  board  of  education  and  prescribing  qualifica- 
tions and  minimum  salary  ($40)  of  high  school  teachers. 

Providing  for  attendance  of  pupils  upon  existing  high  schools  and 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  from  school  funds.  State  aid  equal  to  amount 
of  local  appropriation ;  maximum  aid  $500.  Schools  not  to  be  established 
In  towns. 
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Establishing  East  Carolina  teachers*  training  schools  for  the  training 
of  young  white  men  and  women.  Providing  for  location,  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  powers  and  duties  thereof.  Appropriating  $15,000  for  buildings 
and  equipment  for  the  biennium,  1907  and  1908. 

Special  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  purposes  of  high  school  instruction 
and  teachers'  training. 

Chap.  820,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

149.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4134,  chap.  89,  Revisal,  1905,  relative  to 

county  boards  of  education. 

Providing  that  annual  reports  of  officers  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  superintendent  within  thirty  days  after  meeting  in  July. 

Sec.  g,  chap.  835.  Mar.  9.  1907. 

150.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  778,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

qualifications  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Prescribing  two  years  successful  experience,  one  in  the  State  (formerly, 
three  years  experience  in  the  State). 

Sec.  2,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

161.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  799,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  quali- 
fications to  vote  at  school  elections  and  eligibility  to  school  offices. 

Adding  provisions  that  county  superintendents  must  possess  educational 
qualifications  prescribed  In  sec.  778,  Revised  Codes,  1905.  (Amended  by 
sec.  2,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907.) 

Sec.  3,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

152*.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  777,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  sal- 
ary and  deputy  of  county  superintendents. 

Making  special  provision  for  additional  deputies  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  thirty  thousand  and  over. 

Chap.  105,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

153.  Ohio:  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments  sec.  4029-2,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  compensation  of  the  clerks  of  the  boards 

of  county  school  examiners. 

Comi)ensatlon  of  clerks  to  be  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  sec.  4070,  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

n.  B.  933,  p.  116,  Apr.  15,  1908. 

154.  Ohio:  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments  sec.  4075,  Revised  Stat- 

utes (1905),  relative  to  compensation  of  county  school  examiners. 

Regrading  compensation  as  based  upon  number  of  applicants  for  ex- 
amination. 

S.  B.  415,  p.  240,  Apr.  30,  1908. 

155.  Oregon:  Providing  for  district  school  board  conventions,  for  representa- 

tion at  such  convention,  and  for  compensation  of  delegates. 

"  Sec.  1.  The  county  school  superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  hold 
annually  a  school  board  convention  or  conventions  for  a  terra  of  not 
less  than  one  day  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  .school  system. 

^  **  Sec.  2.  The  chairman  of  the  school  board  shall  be  the  delegate  to 
the  convention.  If  he  Is  unable  to  attend  he  shall  appoint  a  member 
of  his  board  or  the  clerk  to  represent  the  district.  Each  delegate 
attending  the  convention  during  the  entire  session  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  two  dollars  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  county.  But  no  such 
expense  shall  be  paid  until  approved  by  the  county  superintendent. 

**  Sec.  3.  No  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  rep- 
resentation for  attendance  at  more  than  one  convention  held  in  the 
county  during  any  one  year.** 

Cliap.  35,  Feb.  16,  1907. 
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156.  Oregon:  Repealing  sees.  3360,  3361,  3362,  3377.  and  3395,  Bellinger  and 

Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  1901,  and  repealing  H.  B.  No. 
126,  p.  99,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  school  officers  and  school  funds,  and 
enacting  substitute. 

Sundry  minor  amendments  relative  to  education  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  school  funds  within  the  counties,  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  county  school  superintendents  and  their  relations 
with  teachers  and  district,  county,  and  state  t)fficers,  creating  district 
boundary  boards  and  county  boards  of  examiners,  fixing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  etc. 

Special  provisions  concerning  disorganization  of  districts  falling  to 
maintain  a  public  school  for  two  years,  or  containing  less  than  six 
children  of  school  age. 

Chap.  116,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

157.  Pennsylvania:  Repealing  and  reenactlng  with  a  more  comprehensive  title 

act  No,  106,  acts,  1903.  as  amended  by  act  No.  105,  acts,  1905,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  county  associations  of  school  directors  and 
for  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  incident  thereto,  by  the  respective 
school  districts  and  counties  of  the  commonwealth. 

Removing  question  of  constitutionality  by  adding  to  the  title. 

Act  No.  24,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

15S.  Sonth  Carolina:   Fixing  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 

county  officers  of  the  various  counties.     / 

Providing  for  a  scale  of  compensation  for  the  county  officers  of  the 
several  counties.  Including  county  superintendents. 

Act  No.  270,  p.  592,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

159.  Sonth  Carolina:  Further  amending  sec.  1239,  Civil  Code,  1902,  relative  to 

the  sale  of  books  by  county  superintendents. 

Adding  certain  towns  and  counties  to  the  excepted  list. 

Chap.  517,  Feb.  26.  1908. 

160.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1200,  Civil  Code,  1902,  relative  to  county 

boards  of  education. 

Increasing  for  the  county  of  Dorchester  the  number  of  days  for  which 
a  per  diem  may  be  allowed  for  the  county  board  of  education  from  seven 
to  ten. 

Chap.  528,  Feb.  18,  1908. 

161.  South  Dakota:  See  enactment  No.  100. 

162.  Tennessee:  Creating  In  each  county  a  county  board  of  education  and  dis- 

trict advisory  boards,  and  prescribing  their  duties,  and  abolishing  the 
office  of  district  directors. 

Providing  for  the  division  of  each  county  Into  five  school  distr!c*^s,  each 
to  be  composed  of  whole  civil  districts;  for  the  creation,  powers,  and 
duties  of  a  county  board  of  education,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  districts;  county  superintendent  to  be  secretary  of  county 
board.  Providing  for  local  or  advisory  boards  of  three  members  for  each 
civil  district  and  prescribing  powers  and  duties.  Exempting  city  schools 
and  certain  counties  from  operation  of  act. 

-  Chap.  236.  Apr.  6,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

163.  Tennessee:  Amending  sees.  2  and  3,  chap.  234,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  the 

county  board  of  education  (applies  to  Lauderdale  County  alone — ^popula- 
tion 21,971.) 

Minor  amendment  regarding  time  until  which  district  clerk  shall  act 
as  member  of  board.  Removing  provision  concerning  ineligibility  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  as  members  of  county  board  of  education. 

Chap.  348,  Apr.  11,  1907. 
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164.  Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  10,  chap.  25,  acts,  1873,  establishing  and  main- 

taining an  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

Creating  in  counties  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  29,250  nor 
more  than  29,300,  a  county  board  of  education.  Prescribing  the  constitu- 
tion and  powers  and  duties  thereof;  the  qualifications  and  compensation 
of  members. 

Chap.  391,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

165.  Tennessee:  Creating  and  establishing  a  board  of  education  for  Davidson 

County;  providing  for  the  election  and  removal  of  members;  prescribing 

their  powers,  duties,  qualifications,  and  compensation;  establishing  and 

maintaining  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools  throughout  said  county ; 

and  abolishing  the  oflice  of  district  school  director. 

County  board  of  education  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
county  court  for  term  of  three  years.  This  board  to  have  full  and  com- 
plete control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Chap.  447,  Apr.  12,  1907.     (June  30,  1907.) 

166.  Texas:  Amending  sees.  36,  37,  and  40,  chap.  124,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  the 

county  supervision  of  schools. 

Providing  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  in  counties  having 

a  scholastic  population  of  3,000.    Defining  procedure  for  establishment  of 

office  in  other  counties.    Prescribing  qualifications.    Provisions  concern- 

^    ing   teachers*    institutes.     Regulating   and   increasing   compensation   of 

county  superintendents. 

Chap.  Ill,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

167.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  13,  chap.  107,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  compensa- 

tion and  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  boards  of  education  in  county 
school  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Fixing  annual  compensation  at  $300  each  (formerly  $300).  Fixing 
annual  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  at  $100  each  (formerly  $50). 

Chap.  43,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

168.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1785,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap. 

64,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  duties  of  county  superintendents. 

Striking  out  duty  of  prescribing  course  of  study  for  district  schools 
(see  chap.  57,  enactment  No.  1160). 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

169.  Utah:  Amending  sees.  1  and  4,  chap.  107,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  county 

school  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Providing  where  an  entire  county  is  constituted  into  one  school  dis- 
trict it  shall  be  a  county  school  district  of  the  first  class.  Amending  man- 
ner of  election  of  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

Chap.  113,  Mar.  13, 1907. 

170.  Virginia:  See  enactment  No,  108. 

171.  Virginia:  Repealing  sec.  1508,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  division  superin- 

tendents indorsing  and  depositing  warrants  with  the  treasurer. 

Chap.  155,  Mar.  10,  1908. 

172.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  613  and  614,  Code,  1904,  relative 

to  the  compensation  of  city  and  county  treasurers  for  receiving  and  dis- 
bursing funda 

Chap.  244,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

173.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec  1437,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  divi- 

sion superintendents  of  schools. 

May  not  engage  in  any  other  business  or  employment,  unless  excited 
under  provisions  of  sec  1433. 

Caiap.  292  (tQ  part),  Mar.  14, 1908. 
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174.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1438,  Code,  1904,  as  amended, 

relative  to  salarj-  of  division  superintendents  of  schools. 

Striking  out  minimum  limitation  of  $200.     Special  provisions. 

Chap.  292  (in  part),  Mar.  14,  1903. 

176.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1518,  Code,  1904,  relative  to 
county  treasurers*  accounts  of  school  funds. 

Chap.  309  (in  part),  Mar.  14,  1908. 

176.  Virginia:    Amending  and  reenacting  chap.  137,  acts,  1906,  requiring  the 

several  county  and  district  school  boards  to  make  and  publish  annually 

a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  providing  penalty  for 

failure. 

Modifying  conditions  as  to  publication  and  form  of  report  Report 
to  be  by  districts. 

Chap.  310,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

177.  Virginia:  Providing  the  commissions  that  shall  be  allowed  county  treas- 

urers upon  funds  handled  by  them  that  are  raised  by  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  county  bonds  and  school  district  bonds. 

Fixing  commission  at  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.  Minimum  compensa- 
tion $15,  maximum  $250. 

Chap.  312,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

178.  Virginia:  Amending  and   reenacting  sec.   1447,   Code,   1904,   relative  to 

powers  and  duties  of  county  school  boards. 

Property  vested  in  and  managed  by  county  boards  to  include  property 
for  district  school  purposes.  Provisions  regarding  use  of  funds  below 
$2,000. 

Chap.  393,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

179*.  Washington:  Supplementing  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  (chap.  118, 
Laws,  1897)  by  adding  sec.  33i,  relative  to  duties  of  county  superin- 
tendents. 

Providing  that  each  county  superintendent  shall  each  year  hold  one 
or  more  directors*  meetings,  the  exi)en8e  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  county 
commissioners.    Maximum  expenditure,  $100. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

180.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  53,  chap.  45,  Code,  1906, 

relative  to  the  qualifications  and  salary  of  county  superintendents. 

Raising  the  graduated  scale  of  annual  salaries.  Maximum  $1,200, 
striking  out  clause  relative  to  county  superintendents  engaging  in  teach- 
ing. 

Chap.  58,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

181.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  Yo.  1154- 


(d)  District,  Township,  and  Municipal  Boards  and  Officers. 

Aside  from  the  few  enactments  relative  to  the  qualifications,  tenure, 
and  powers  of  superintendents  of  schools,  Louisiana  (203),  (204), 
Missouri  (223),  Rhode  Island  (249),  and  Vermont  (265),  this  group 
contains  but  little  of  general  interest.  By  the  creation  of  a  "  service 
fund,"  Ohio  (236)  made  a  definite  and  important  provision  for  the 
expenses  of  members  of  boards  of  education  actually  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties;  this  service  fund  may  equal  5  cents 
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for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  somewhat  similar  measures,  Ohio  (239),  providing  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  "  two  dollars  for  each  meeting  actually  attended 
for  not  more  than  ten  meetings  in  apy  one  year,"  for  members  of 
township  boards  of  education,  and  West  Virginia  (277). 

While  local  and  particular  in  their  application,  the  several  special 
acts  relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  systems  of  some 
of  the  medium-sized  cities  are  of  concern  to  those  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  political  control  of  public  schools  as 
presented  by  our  modern  municipalities.  The  charter  revisions  or  the 
special  educational  acts  for  Alameda  (185),  Bridgeport  (180), 
Augusta,  Me.  (208),  Cambridge  (210),  Syracuse  (229),  Knoxville 
(258),  Nashville  (259),  San  Antonio  (261),  Dallas  (262),  and  Mil- 
waukee  (283),  may  be  selected  for  special  mention.  The  school-boar3 
act  for  Milwaukee  was  made  necessary  by  the  declared  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  act  of  1905,  Wisconsin  (D  287),  (D  288). 

The  decisions  of  the  Arkansas  (D  184)  and  Ohio  (D  244)  supreme 
courts,  as  to  the  right  of  local  boards  of  education  to  demand  that 
children  be  vaccinated  as  a  condition  for  entrance  to  the  public 
schools,  and  the  decision  of  the  Illinois  (D  195)  supreme  court  as 
to  the  right  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  prohibiting  high-school  fraternities,  call  also 
for  special  mention. 

182.  Arizona:  Amending  subdlv.  4,  par.  2206  (sec.  77,  chap.  8,  tit  19),  Revised 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  school  district  clerks. 

Providing  for  the  annual  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $100  for  compensa- 
tion In  districts  having  an  average  attendance  of  500  or  more  pupils. 

Sec.  18,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

183.  Arizona:  Amending  subdiv.  8,  par.  2179  (sec.  50,  chap.  6,  tit  19),  Revised 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  school 

trustees. 

Empowering  boards  of  trustees  of  districts  having  1,000  census  children 
or  more  to  employ  supervising  principal.  Providing,  also,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  supervising  principals  by  districts  jointly. 

Sec.  19,  chap.  67,  Mar.  1907.     (July  11,  1907.) 

D184.  Arkansas  (1907)  :  The  part  of  the  rule  of  a  school  board  requiring  the 
vaccination  of  pupils  before  admission  to  the  schools,  which  provides 
that  the  pupils  shall  present  a  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  show- 
ing that  they  have  been  successfully  vaccinated,  is  not  unreasonable, 
and  will  not  be  set  aside  by  the  courts. — ^Auten  v.  Board  of  Directors  of 
Special  School  Dist.  of  Little  Rock,  104  S.  W.,  130. 

185.  California:  Approving  charter  of  the  city  of  Alameda,  voted  on  and 
ratified  by  the  qualified  electors  of  said  city  at  a  special  election  held 
July  18,  1906. 

Reorganizing  board  of  education.  Board  to  consist  of  five  members 
appointed  by  mayor  subject  to  approval  by  council;  term  of  ofllce  five 
years,  one  member  retiring  each  year. 

Prescribing  powers  and  duties  of  board.  Providing  for  superintend- 
ent of  schools  and  defining  his  duties.  Providing  for  teachers*  annuity 
fund. 

Sen.  CJon.  Res.  No.  2,  chap.  7,  Feb.  7, 1907  (art  6,  pp.  1080-1084). 
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D186,  California  (1905):  A  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  county  officer, 
wtiose  duties  are  prescribed  by  Pol.  Code,  sec.  1543,  and  additional  duties 
can  not  be  imposed  upon  him  by  a  city  charter. — McKenzie  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  82  P.,  392. 

Pol.  Code.  sec.  1543,  held  not  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  county  school 
superintendent  to  prefer  charges  against  teachers. — McKenzie  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. — Ibid, 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  BYaticisco  has 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  testimony  against  a  teacher,  although  no  formal 
charges  have  been  presented  against  her  by  the  county  superintendent. — 
McKenzie  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. — 
IWd. 

D187.  Calif omia  (1906) :  Tlie  municipal  corporation  act  confers  on  cities  the 
power  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  which  power  has  in  effect 
been  affirmed  in  Pol.  Code,  sees.  1538,  1550,  1560,  1616,  1617,  1714.  1788, 
1858,  1874,  and  Stat.  1903,  p.  388,  chap.  270,  sees.  3,  5,  8.— Davidson  v. 
Baldwin,  84  P.,  238. 

Bt.  1905,  p.  918,  chap.  11,  amending  the  city  charter  of  San  Dfego,  by 
providing  generally  for  the  school  system  of  the  city,  and  for  the  consti- 
tntioa  of  a  board  of  education,  in  which  "  the  government  **  of  the  school 
dififtrict  shall  be  vested,  authorizes  the  school  board  to  elect  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  whose  salary  may  be  fixed  as  authorized  by  Pol. 
Code,  sec.  1793.--Davidson  t?.  Baldwha,  84  P.,  238. 

188.  Connecticnt:  (Ik)nceming  election  of  members  of  town  school  committees 

and  school  visitors. 

Providing  for  the  election  and  term  of  office  of  said  school  officers 
whenever  the  number  shall  have  been  changed  to  three. 
Applying  provisions  of  sec.  2,  chap.  97,  Acts,  1905. 
•  (3hap.  3d,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

189.  C<»uiecticut:  Revising  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport 

Sec.  13,  p.  500,  provides  for  the  annual  election  at  large  of  four  lirembers 
of  the  board  of  education  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Sec.  84,  p.  527,  provides  that  the  board  of  education  shall  be  composed 
of  12  members  and  prescribes  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  such 
board. 

Sec.  85,  p.  527,  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  sup- 
plies to  pupils  below  the  high-school  grade. 

Act  No.  461,  Special  Acts,  Aug.  1,  1907. 

190.  Florida:  Amending  sec.  270,  art.  2  (primary  election  law),  chap.  1,  tit.  4, 

Statutes,  1906,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  nomination  of  county  com- 
missioners and  members  of  the  boards  of  public  instruction  of  the 
different  counties. 

Providing  that  such  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  districts  instead  of 
by  the  county  at  large. 

Chap.  6697  (No.  102),  Juhe  3, 1907. 

D181.  Georgia  (1907) :  Where  a  school  district  was  legally  laid  out  and  an 
election  of  trustees  was  held  therein  under  act  of  Aug.  23,  1906  (acts, 
1905,  p.  426),  the  ftict  that  the  portion  of  that  act  relating  to  local  taxa- 
tion by  districts  for  school  purposes  was  unconstitutional  did  not  oust 
the  trustees  from  office,  nor  did  Acts,  1906,  p.  61,  amending  the  act  of 
1905,  being  fa  curative  act,  have  such  effect— GHffin  v.  Brooks,  69  S.  B., 
902. 

192.  tdaho:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  of  Feb.  4, 1881  (p.  369,  Laws,  1881),  creating 
the  independent  school  district  of  Boise  City,  and  providing  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  graded  school  therein  (sec.  168,  Special  and 
Local  Laws  of  Idaho,  Feb.  10,  1887) ;  and  providing  tot  the  ofgiini^ation 
and  government  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Boise  Clty»  and  for 
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establishing  and   maintaining  high  and  graded   schools  therein  and   a 

superintendent  therefor;  and  providing  for  changing  the  boundary  lines 

of  and  enlarging  said  district  and  assessing  and  collecting  the  taxes 

therefor. 

S.  B.  No.  16,  p.  7,  Feb.  15,  1907. 

193.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  45,  H.  B.  No.  42,  Laws,  1899,  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  system  of  free  schools,  and  relating  to  iwwers  and  duties  uf 
boards  of  school  trustees. 

Requiring  that  teacher  shall  exhibit  certificate  to  board  of  trustees 
before  contract  can  be  legally  signed;  requiring  also  that  copy  of  con- 
tract be  filed  with  county  superintendent. 

Providing  for  transfer  of  funds  by  county  superintendents  on  account 
of  tuition  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  high  schools. 

Prohibiting  trustees  from  compelling  teachers  to  make  up  time  while 
attending  any  annual  county  or  Joint  institute.  Provisions  concerning 
removal  of  schoolhouses,  purchase  of  school  sites,  furnishing  of  Janitor 
service.  Providing  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  school  libraries. 
Prescribing  duties  of  clerks  with  reference  to  form  and  matter  of 
records. 

School  census  to  be  taken  first  Tuesday  in  September  instead  of  first 
Monday  in  July. 

Minimum  school  age  raised  from  five  years  to  six  years. 

H.  B.  No.  106,  p.  341,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

D194.  Illinois  (1907)  :  The  board  of  school  inspectors  is  a  branch  of  the  city 
government  of  the  city  of  Peoria. — People  v.  City  Council  of  Peoria,  82 
N.  E.,  225;  229  111.,  225. 

D195.  Illinois  (1908)  :«  The  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  board  o4 
education  of  Chicago  by  constitution,  art.  8,  sec.  1,  and  the  legislation 
adopted  pursuant  thereto  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools,  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  courts 
In  the  absence  of  a  clear  abuse  of  discretion. — Wilson  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Chicago  (111.),  84  N.  E.,  697. 

D196.  Indiana  (1906)  :  Acts,  1905,  p.  257,  chap.  129,  sec.  54,  provides  that  the 
common  council  of  every  city  may  supervise  and  investigate  all  depart- 
ments, oflScers,  and  employees  of  the  government  of  such  city,  and  exam- 
ine into  any  charge  preferred  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  and  into  the 
affairs  of  any  corporation,  firm,  or  person  In  which  the  city  may  be 
Interested,  etc.  Held^  that  the  officers  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of 
a  school  city,  who  were  statutory  trustees,  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prudential  affairs  of  their  respective  political  districts,  as 
provided  by  Bums'  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec.  5917  et  seq.,  were  not  "  oflicers 
and  employees  of  the  government  of"  a  civil  city  within  such  sec- 
tion.—Agar  V,  Pagln,  79  N.  B.,  379. 

D197.  Indiana  (1906)  :  A  school  corporation  or  the  board  of  school  trustees 
of  a  school  city  is  not  a  "  corporation  '*  within  acts,  1905,  p.  257,  chap. 
129,  sec.  54,  authorizing  the  common  council  of  every  city  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  any  "  corporation  "  in  which  the  city  may  be  interested  or 
with  which  It  may  have  entered  Into  a  contract  or  may  be  about  to  do 
so.— Agar  V.  Pagin,  79  N.  E.,  379. 

198.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2771,  Code  Supplement,  1902,  relative  to  the  filling 

of  vacancies  on  school  boards. 

County  superintendent  to  call  special  election  if  there  be  no  secretary 
of  the  board. 

Chap.  150,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

199.  Kan8f»:  Ratifying  the  official  acts  and  proceedings  of  boards  of  education 

In  cities  of  the  second  class  of  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Chap.  243,  Feb.  15,  1907. 

*  See  *'  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decialoiu 
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2(X).  Kansas:  Amoiuliiig  sees.  J)  and  10,  art.  7,  chap.  122,   Ltiws,  1S7G    (soos. 

6782,  6783,  Statutes,  1005),  relative  to  unioD  or  graded-scliool  districts. 

Providing  that  boards  of  directors  of  single  districts  establishing 
graded  schools  shall  have  the  management  of  such  schools.  Changing 
time  of  annual  meeting. 

Chap.  331,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D201.  Kentucky  (1905)  :  The  school  board  of  a  city  may  not  insist  that,  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  can  not  be  sued  because  it  is  an  agent  of  the 
State;  Ky.  St.,  1903,  sec.  2949,  authorizing  it  to  be  sued.— Oberdorfer  v. 
Louisville  School  Board,  85  S.  W.,  696 ;  27  Ky.  I^w  Rep.,  508. 

202.  Louisiana:  Authorizing  parish  boards  of  school  directors  to  donate  to  the 
United  States  of  America  right  of  way  for  the  purpose  of  constructing, 
operating,  and  maintaining  canals  for  transportation  purposes  or  to  fa- 
cilitate the  public  waterways. 

Act  No.  14,  June  15,  1908. 

203*.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  8,  act  No.  167,  acts,  1904,  as 

amending  and  reenacting  sec.  8,  act  No.  214,  acts,  1902,  relative  to  the 

power  of  parish  boards  of  school  directors. 

Prescribing  certificate  of  eligibility  for  ijarlsh  sui)€rintendents.  Giving 
such  superintendents  jKiwer  to  nominate  teachers,  and  to  recommend 
number  of  schools,  repairs,  etc.  Striking  out  provision  concerning  com- 
pensation of  members  of  board. 

Act  No.  49,  June  20,  1908. 

204*.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  see.  65,  act  No.  214,  Acts,  1902, 

relative  to  school  treasurers. 

Parish  superintendent  of  schools  (formerly  parish  treasurer)  to  be 
school  treasurer. 

Act  No.  232,  July  8,  1908. 

D205.  Louisiana  (1907)  :  Where  the  governor  removed  the  members  of  a  par- 
ish school  board  from  office  and  appointed  a  new  board  the  old  board, 
being  unwilling  to  surrender  possession  of  their  office,  could  not  be  dis- 
IK>ssessed  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  and  the  appintment 
of  their  successors,  but  only  by  an  Intrusion  Into  office  suit. — Jackson  v, 
Powell,  44  So.,  689;  119  La.,  882;  In  re  Powell.— /d. 

Where  the  members  of  a  parish  school  board  were  sought  to  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  exercise  of  the  governor's  removal  power  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  board  as  their  successors,  the  members  of 
the  old  board  were  entitled  to  protect  their  possession  of  the  office  by 
injunction. — Jackson  r.  Powell. — Ibid, 

206.  Maine:  See  enactment  No,  ^66. 

207.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  465,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  1868,  pro- 

viding for  the  election  of  a  superintending  school  committee  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  city  of  Lewiston. 

Adding  provision  for  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  by  the  superin- 
tending school  committee,  and  empowering  this  committee,  instead  of  city 
council,  to  fix  the  term  and  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  truant  officers. 

Chap.  129,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

208.  Maine:  Establishing  a  board  of  education  in  the  city  of  Augusta  and  pro- 

viding for  a  uniform  system  of  schools  therein. 

Creating  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  nine  members,  one  from 
each  of  the  eight  wards  and  the  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cony 
Female  Academy  ex  officio.  Providing  for  their  election  (general  ward 
meeting),  term  (three  years),  qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
members  for  the  annual  town  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  school 
matters  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  existing  school  offices  nnd  districts. 
Providing  for  submission  of  act  to  city  for  approval.  Re]>ealing  and 
amending  sundry  acts. 

Chap.  416,  Private  and  Si)ecial  Laws,  Mar.  26,  1907. 
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209.  Massachusetts:  Relative  to  janitors  of  public  schoolliouses  iu  the  city  of 

Lawrence. 

Giving  to  school  committee  full  and  exclusive  authority  to  appoint,  re- 
j  move,  and  control  janitors  of  public  schoolhouses. 

Chap.  187,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

210.  Massachusetts:  Amending  sec  4,  chap.  364,  acts,  1891,  as  amended  by 
chap.  357,  acts,  1902,  and  amending  sec.  31,  chap.  364,  acts,  1891,  relative 

to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 

Reducing  membership  of  school  committee  from  fifteen  to  five.  City 
divided  into  three  districts;  one  member  from  each  district  elected  for 
three  years;  two  members  elected  from  city  at  large  for  three  years. 

Modifying  provisions  relative  to  powers  and  duties  of  school  committee. 
Annual  expenditures  limited  to  $5  per  thousand  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. School  committee  to  have  complete  charge  of  school  buildings 
and  authority  to  appoint  and  remove  janitors. 

Act  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  qualified  t-otcrs  of  city. 

Chap.  566,  June  28,  1907. 

210a.  Massachusetts:    Amending  sec.  31,  chap.  364,  acts,  1891,  as  amended  by 

sec.  2,  chap.  566,  acts,  1907,  relative  to  the  school  committee  of  the  city 

of  Cambridge. 

Extending  power  of  expenditure. 

Chap.  362,  Apr.  7,  1908. 

211.  Michigan:  See  enactment  No,  296. 

212.  Michigan:  See  enactment  No,  297. 

213.  Michigan:    Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  3,  act  No.  164,  acts,  1881   (sec.  4667, 

Compiled  Laws,  1897),  relative  to  vacancies  in  school  district  offices. 

Adding  provision  that  an  oflice  shall  be  vacant  when  incumbent  ceases 
to  be  a  taxpayer  in  said  district;  or  upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days 
after  failure  of  district  to  elect  successor  at  annual  meeting,  at  which 
time  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  appoint  successor. 

Sec.  1,  p.  101,  act  no.  91,  May  15,  1907. 

214.  Michigan:  Amending  sees.  1,  2,  3,  6,  chap.  10,  act  No.  164,  acts,  1881 

(sees.   4746,  4747,   4748,  4750,   Compiled  Laws,   1807),   relative  to   the 

organization  of  graded  school  districts. 

Authorizing  transfer  of  organization  to  graded  school  district  upon 
majority  vote  (formerly  two-thirds).  Providing  for  board  of  education 
in  place  of  board  of  trustees.  Defining  eligibility.  Providing  for  treas- 
urer's l)ond.  Providing  for  financial  management;  for  employment  of 
superintendent  of  schools  whose  powers  and  duties  are  prescribed. 

Act  No.  247,  June  27,  1907. 

D215.  Michigan   (1905):  Under  Detroit  city  charter,  Comp.,  1904,  sec.  506, 
providing  the  school  inspectors  shall  be  a   body  corporate  known   as 
"  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Detroit,"  and  in  that  name  may  sue 
•k/  and  be  sued,  and  hold  and  convey  real  and  liersonal  property,  such  board 

'^1  is  a  municipal  corporation,  and  not  liable  for  the  neglig^ice  of  its  em- 

ployees and  agents. — Whitehead  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Detroit, 
112  N.  W.,  1028 ;  11  Detroit  Leg.  N.,  923. 

D  216.  Micliigan  (1908) :  Comp.  Laws,  sec.  4810,  prescribes  certain  qualifica- 
tions as  requisite  to  eligibility  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  schools, 
but  provides  that  persons  who  have  held  the  office  under  the  provisions 
of  act  No.  147,  p.  183,  pub.  acts,  1891,  of  which  the  section  is  amenda- 
tory, shall  be  eligible.  Sec.  3  (p.  184)  of  the  original  act  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  possesses  certain  specified 
qualifications,  or  has  held  the  office  under  the  act.  Held,  that  the  origi- 
nal act  indicates  an  intention  to  provide  that,  once  elected,  a  person  is 
to  be  always  eligible  to  the  office,  and  the  same  intent  is  shown  by  the 
amendment,  and  hence  a  former  holding  of  the  office,  whether  before  or 
after  the  amendment,  is  a  sufficient  qualification. — Attorney-General  v. 
Lewis,  114  N,  W.,  927 ;  14  Detroit  Leg.  N.,  84a 


^     ^ 
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217.  Minnesota:  Anioiuling  sees.  5  and  6,  chap.  289,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  the 

reorganization  of  school  districts  in  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000 
inhabitants  or  less.  In  which  the  city  council  or  common  council  performs 
the  duties  of  a  board  of  education. 

Providing  that  school  inspectors  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  city  officers. 

Authorizing  board  of  inspectors  to  employ  and  compensate  clerks, 
physicians,  attorneys,   truant  officers,  etc. 

Chap.  50,  Mar.  16.  1907. 

218.  Bfinnesota:  Amending  sec.  1328,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  school 

district  treasurers'  bonds. 

Requiring  that  treasurer's  bond  be  In  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  that  will  probably  come  into  his  hands  during  any  one  year; 
excepting  bonds  furnished  by  surety  companies,  which  shall  be  equal  to 
the  probable  amount  of  money. 

Chap.  95,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

219.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  an  inspector  of  the  books,  pai>ers,  accounts. 

Mils,  vouchers,  and  other  documents  or  property  of  townships,  villages, 

cities,  and  school  districts  in  counties  having  at  any  time  a  population 

oi  more  than  100,000  and  an  area  of  more  tlian  5,000  square  miles. 

Prescribing  method  of  appointment,  qualifications,  compensation, 
powers,  and  duties  of  such  **  public  examiner.'* 

Chap.  131,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

220.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  examination  of  the  books  of  accounts  and 

all  records  of  township,  village,  and  school  district  officers  throughout  the 

State. 

Prescribing  annual  examination  by  public  examiner.  Providing  for 
reports  and  compensation   of  examiner. 

Chap.  344,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

221.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1330,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  chairman 

of  school  board. 

Authorizing  chairman  to  draw  orders  in  the  absence,  inability,  or  refusal 
of  the  clerk.    Office  of  clerk  may  be  declared  vacant. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  445,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

D222.  Minnesota  (1905):  Laws,  1906,  p.  459,  chap.  289,  providing  that  in 
cities  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  less,  where  the  city  council  acts  as 
a  board  of  education,  it  may  be  relieved  from  its  duties  and  a  board  of 
school  inspectors  elected,  is  not  unconstitutional,  as  special  legislation  In 
violation  of  Constitution,  art.  4,  sees.  33,  34,  in  that  the  classification  as 
adopted  is  arbitrary  and  founded  on  no  substantial  distinction,  and  Is  an 
attempt  to  regulate  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  single  school  district. — 
State  V.  Henderson,  106  N.  W.  348,  97  Minn.,  369. 

223w  Mtssanri:  See  enactment  No.  84S.  (Extending  tenure  of  office  of  city 
superintendents  and  principals.) 

224.  Nevada:  Amending  sec.  24,  act  of  March  20,  1865  (chap.  145,  Statutes, 

1865— *s  amended;  sec.  1293,  Compiled  Laws,  1900),  relative  to  board  of 

school  district  trustees. 

Modifying  organization  by  providing  for  the  election  of  a  president. 
Increasing  compensation  of  clerk. 

Chap.  160,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

225.  Xew  Hampshire:  Relating  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  superintend- 

ent of  schools  hi  the  city  of  Portsmouth.     (Amending  chap.  203.  Laws 
1885.) 
Election  to  be  held  in  May  instead  of  In  July. 

Chap.  176,  Feb.  5,  1907. 
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226.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sees.  85  and  91,  chap.  1,  Acts,  1903    (sp.  sess., 

Oct.  15),  relative  to  boards  of  education. 

Providing  that  boards  of  education  shall  organize  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April  instead  of  within  ten  days  of  the  annual  meeting;  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  district  clerks,  requiring  district  clerk 
to  give  a  bond ;  and  prescribing  additional  duties. 

Chap.  119,  May  7,  1907. 

227.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  73,  chap.  3,  Acts.  1903   (sp.  sess.,  Oct.  15), 

relative  to  boards  of  school  estimate. 
Adding  i)rovi8lon  regarding  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

Chap.  276,  Oct.  28,  1907. 

D228.  New  Jersey  (1906)  :  The  provisions  of  P.  L.,  1904,  sp.  sess.,  p.  21.  sec. 
53,  requiring  a  municipal  board  of  education  to  award  contracts  for 
school  supplies  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  limits  the  power  of  the 
board,  which  must  make  the  award  to  such  bidder. — Jacobson  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  of  Elizabeth,  64  A.,  609. 

229.  New  York:  Amending  sees.  174-183,  chap.  26,  Ijiws,  1885,  as  amended  by 
sec.  16,  chap.  368,  Laws,  1887,  as  amended  by  chap.  18,  Laws,  1889,  as 
amended  by  sec.  5,  chap.  626,  Laws,  1892,  as  amended  by  chaps.  524  and 
531,  Laws,  1893,  as  amended  by  sees.  23-27,  chap.  950,  Laws,  1895,  as 
amended  by  chap.  752,  Laws,  1897,  and  as  amended  by  chap.  48,  Laws, 
1898,  providing  for  a  department  of  public  Instruction  in  the  city  of 
Syracuse. 

"  Sbc.  1.  A  department  of  public  instruction  in  and  for  the  city  of 
Syracuse  is  hereby  established.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education, 
composed  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  commissioners  of  education, 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city  at  large.  Said  board  shall 
be  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  Instruction,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  school  system  of  the  city  in  its  entirety.  The  terms  of  office 
of  said  commissioners  shall  be  four  years,  to  commence  January  first 
following  their  election.  The  first  commissioners  of  education  shall  be 
those  holding  office  at  the  time  this  act  takes  efl'ect,  and  who  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  offices  until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  severally  elected.  Their  successors  shall  be  elected  at  the 
biennial  city  election  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office.  In  the  same  manner  as  other  city  officers.  Said  commis- 
sioners shall  serve  without  compensation. 

**  Sec.  2.  The  board  shall  apjioint  one  of  Its  members  president,  who 
shall  exercise  all  of  the  powers  usually  incident  to  such  office.  It  shall 
appoint,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed, 
a  clerk  who  shall  iKjrform  the  duties  hereinafter  specified  and  shall 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  It  shall  also  appoint  to  hold  ofi^ce 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removetl,  a  suitable  person,  to 
be  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  hereinafter  defined,  and  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  as  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  may 
determine.  It  may  also  appoint  a  superintendent  of  repairs,  and  such 
other  subordinates,  including  principals,  teachers,  attendance  or  truant 
officers,  and  Janitors  or  custodians  of  schools  as  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city  may  require,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  shall  fix  and  determine  the  salaries  or  com- 
pensation of  all  such  officers,  and  subordinates  within  the  appropriation 
made  therefor.  The  present  officers,  appointees  and  employees  of  the 
board  of  education  shall  continue  to  hold  their  respective  offices  during 
the  terms  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  appointed.  All  appro- 
priations of  public  moneys  made  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  com- 
pensation of  officers  and  subordinates  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction shall  be  paid  monthly,  after  certification  by  the  ['resident  of 
the  board  of  education,  by  the  city  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
city  comptroller,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  salaries  of  the  other  city 
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oflBcers.  The  commissioners  and  subordinates  shall  be  deemed  to  be  city 
officers  of  the  city,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  law  appli- 
cable to  such  city  officers. 

••  Sec  3.  The  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  clerk  shall  each,  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  execute  and  file 
with  the  city  clerk  an  official  undertaking  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  such  sum  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  common  council;  such  undertakings  to  be  approved  as  to  form 
and  validity  by  the  corporation  counsel,  and  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
sureties  by  the  mayor. 

"Sec.  4.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
government,  management,  care  and  control  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city,  subject  only  to  the  general  statutes  of  the  State  relative  to 
public  schools  and  public  school  instruction  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  care,  cus- 
tody, control,  management  and  safe  keeping  of  all  property  owned  or 
used  for  school  purposes.  It  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
approve  all  plans  for  new  school  buildings;  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  schools;  prescribe  courses  of  study  and 
text-books;  provide  the  schools  with  necessary  apparatus, equipment, 
furniture  and  supplies;  supply  the  requisite  text-books  and  stationery 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  when  required  by  law;  exchange  old  text- 
books for  new ;  change  the  grades  of  schools  and  classes  therein ;  dis- 
continue or  consolidate  schools  and  classes  therein,  and  establish  new 
schools;  license  and  fix  standards  of  qualification  as  necessary  require- 
ments for  service  of  all  principals  and  teachers  In  the  schools,  which 
requirements  may  be  higher,  but  not  lower,  than  the  minimum  qualifi- 
cations required  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state;  assign  and  transfer 
principals,  teachers  and  pui)ils  to  schools  and  from  one  school  to 
another,  and  provide  for  tiie  graduation  of  all  pupils  from  all  grades 
of  schools;  allow  teachers  extra  pay  for  extra  work,  and  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  extra  teachers  as  may  be  required,  within 
the  appropriation  made  for  teachers*  wages;  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  nonresident  pupils  to  the  schools  of  the  city 
and  fix  the  tuition  to  be  paid  therefor;  and  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  discharge  all  the  duties  conferred  or  Imposed  by  law  upon  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools  and  trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  schools  of  the  city  and 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  the  execution  of 
the  powers  and  authority  vested  In  It  the  board  may  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare and  best  Interests  of  the  public  schools  and  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city.  The  board  shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes,  provided  that  all  purchases  or  expendi- 
tures made,  or  expenses  or  Indebtedness  Incurred  by  said  board,  or  in  said 
department,  shall  be  made,  audited  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  are  provided  by  law  for 
expenditures  made  by  other  city  departments.  The  enumeration  of  spe- 
cific powers  herein  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exclude  or  limit  the  exercise 
of  powers  not  so  enumerated. 

"  Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  to  visit  the 
several  schools  of  the  city  at  frequent  intervals;  to  inquire  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  Instruction,  management  and  discipline ;  to  advise  and  encour- 
age the  pupils  and  teachers;  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
board  of  education;  to  maintain  and  enforce  proper  discipline  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  in  connection  therewith  may 
suspend  any  pupil  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  or  insubordination, 
and  may  likewise  suspend  any  teacher,  principal  or  employee,  but  shall 
immediately  report  such  discipline  with  his  reasons  therefor  to  the  board 
of  education ;  to  report  to  the  board  of  education  any  inefficiency  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  principals,  teachers  and  employees;  to  supervise 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  and  direct  truant  of- 
ficers in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  to  have  charge  of  the  school  libra- 
ries; and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  or 
delegated  to  him  by  the  board  of  eduGatioB« 
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**  Sec.  6w  The  clerk  shall  keep  all  records  of  the  board  and  shall  have 
charge,  custody  and  control  of  the  rooms,  books,  papers,  documents  and 
records  of  the  department  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  board  of  education.  He  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  schools  or 
school  i^stem  of  the  city  and  for  that  purpose  shall  possess  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  commissioner  of  deeds  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the 
fees  or  emoluments  thereof. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  superintendent  of  repairs  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  have  charge  of  keeping  in  repair  the  school  buildings,  school  furni- 
ture and  equipment,  heating  and  other  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
carrying  on  school  work;  and  for  such  purposes  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board,  and  within  the  appropriation  made  therefor,  employ 
such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 

**  Sec.  8.  The  salaries  of  all  principals  and  teachers  shall  be  regulated 
80  far  as  practicable,  according  to  merit,  grade  of  class  taught,  length  of 
service  in  teaching  or  by  a  combination  of  these  considerations,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  uniform  of  ^  schedule. 

**  Sec.  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  be  the  sole  trustee  of  the  several 
school  libraries  in  said  city.  It  shall  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
same  and  all  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  district  school  libraries 
shall  be  applicable  thereto.  It  shall  be  vested  with  the  same  discretion 
as  to  the  disposition  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  any  laws  of  the  state 
for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  as  is  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  school  districts. 

"  Sec.  10.  All  appointments  to  positions  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  except  principals  and  vice  principals  of  schools,  heads  of  de- 
partments of  high  schools,  and  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
physical  culture,  writing,  sloyd,  stenography  and  domestic  science,  shall 
be  made  from  a  merit  list  to  be  ascertained  and  established  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  education  shall  prescribe. 
The  applicants  on  said  list  shall  be  graded  and  classified  according  to  a 
combination  of  qualifications  which  shall  include  scholarship,  ability  to 
teach,  experience  and  ability  in  school  and  class  room  discipline  and 
management,  and  general  merit  and  fitness.  No  person  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  position  of  principal  of  a  high  school  or  of  a  grammar  school,  or 
teacher  in  a  high  school  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  college 
or  university  recognized  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  has  not  had  at  least  two  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  and  no  person  shall  be  appointed  as  teacher  in  a  grammar  school 
or  kindergarten  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or  who  has  not 
pursued  a  course  in  pedagogy  in  a  state  training  school  for  at  least  one 
year.  The  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  qualifications  or  eligibility 
shall  not  apply  to  any  principal  or  teacher  now  in  the  employ  of  the  city. 

"  Ssa  11.  Text-books  shall  be  furnished  free  of  expense  to  all  the 
pupils  of  the  common  schools  of  said  city  of  all  grades  below  that  of 
high  schooL  Such  books  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  city 
and  the  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  same.  No  text-book  of  which  any  officer  or  subordinate  of  the 
department  is  the  author,  or  in  the  publication  or  sale  of  which  any  such 
ofiicer  or  subordinate  is  in  any  way  interested,  shall  be  adopted  for  use 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  city  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  adopted 
and  shall  be  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  at  least  five  other  cities  of 
tJie  state. 

"Ssa  12.  Whenever  the  city  clerk  shall  receive  notice  from  the 
state  commissioner  of  education  of  the  amount  of  moneys  apportioned 
to  said  city  f6r  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  therein 
he  shall  immediately  lay  the  same  before  the  city  comptroller  and 
treasurer  and  the  treasurer  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  the  said  city  as  soon  as  the  same  become  payable  and  place 
the  same  in  the  city  treasury  and  the  same  shall  be  applicable  for  the 
reduction  of  general  taxation. 

"  Sko.  13.  The  commissioner  of  public  works  shall  have  the  power, 
when  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
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for,  on  behalf  of  aud  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  condemnation  or  to  lease  such  real  property  as  may  be 
required  for  school  puriwses;  to  superintend  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  new  schooJ  buildings;  and  to  dispose  of  such  real  property  owned 
and  used  for  school  purposes  as  shall  no  longer  be  required  therefor. 
No  school  buildiug  or  addition  to  a  school  building  shall  hereafter  be 
erected  until  the  plans,  specifications  and  detailed  drawings  for  the  same 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  works  and 
board  of  education  and  their  respective  approvals  endorsed  thereon. 
Such  plans  and  speciflcatious  shall  show  in  detail  the  ventilation,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  plumbing  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  such  buildings.  No 
plan  or  specifications  for  the  erection  of  any  school  building  or  addition 
to  a  school  building  shall  be  approved  unless  the  same  shall  provide  at 
least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each  study  or  recitation 
room  therein,  nor  unless  provision  be  made  therein  for  assuring  at  least 
thirty  feet  of  pure  air  every  minute  per  pupil  and  the  facilities  for 
CE^austing  foul  or  vitiated  air  therefrom  shall  be  positive  and  inde- 
pendent of  atmospheric  changes.  All  such  school  buildings  shall  have 
at  least  two  separate  and  distinct  stairways  located  as  far  remote  from 
aach  other  as  practicable.  All  stairs,  stairways  and  stair  halls  shall 
be  constructed  of  absolutely  fireproof  material.  All  stairways  and  stair 
balls  shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  walls  of  solid  masonry,  self  sup- 
ported and  carried  from  the  foundations.  All  doorways  opening  therein 
i^all  be  protected  by  fire  doors  and  all  window  openings,  except  from  the 
outside,  i^all  have  fireproof  or  wired  glass  set  in  metallic  frames.  All 
halls,  doors,  stairways,  seats,  passageways  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting 
and  heating  appliances  and  apparatus  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  facili- 
tate egress  in  case  of  fire  or  accident,  and  to  afford  the  requisite  and 
proper  accommodations  for  public  protection  in  such  cases.  Existing 
school  buildings  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  improved  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  requirements. 

"  Sec.  14.  This  act  is  intended  to  be  and  shall  be  deemed  and  held  in  all 
courts  and  jurisdictions  to  be  a  public  act,  of  which  the  courts  shall  take 
judicial  notice.  This  act  shall  be  construed  not  as  an  act  in  derogation 
of  the  powers  of  the  State,  but  as  one  intended  to  aid  the  State  in  the 
execution  of  its  duties,  and  shall  be  liberally  construed  so  as  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  and  purposes  hereof.'* 

Sec.  15.  Saving  clause. 

Sec.  16.  Construction  of  provisions. 

Skc.  17.  Laws  repealed. 

Ckmsolidates  previous  sundry  provisions  and  modernizes  powers  and 
duties  of  boards  of  education  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  city 
school  system. 

Chap.  543,  June  21,  1907. 

280.  New  York:  Reenacting  with   amendments   the  charter   of  the   city  of 

Rochester  (sees.  381-382,  art.  14,  Education). 

Chap.  755,  July  25,  1907. 

281.  New  York:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  relative  to  the 

board  of  examiners  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  such  city. 

Chap.  336,  May,  1908. 

232.  New  York:  Providing  for  a  department  of  public  instruction  in  the  city 

of  Schenectady. 

Chap.  481,  May,  1908. 

D  233.  New  York  (1905)  :  Plaintiff*8  principal  made  an  official  report  to  the 
city  school  superintendent  that  plaintiff  was  "careless"  In  blackboard 
work,  and  ther.eafter  such  sui>eriutendent,  in  replying  to  the  letter  written 
to  him  by  W.  at  plaintifTs  request  and  in  her  interest,  calling  attention 
to  alleged  conflict  between  such  report  and  one  made  shortly  before  by 
tiie  same  principal,  stated  that  he  never  haa  any  doubt  that  the  prin- 
cipal's estimate  of  plaintiff  was  "pretty  nearly  correct"  Held,  that 
such  reports  were  not  libelous  per  se.  Walker  v.  Best,  95  N.  Y.  S.,  151, 
107  App.  Div^  304. 
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234.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4029,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative  to 

application  of  chapter  on  education. 

Requiring  the  superintendents  and  the  treasurers  of  all  district  schools 
receiving  any  part  of  the  public  school  fund  to  make  reports  to  the  state 
superintendent  and  county  superintendent. 

Sec.  la,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

235.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  819,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

powers  of  district  school  boards. 

Providing  that  no  relative  of  any  member  of  a  board  shall  be  employed 
without  unanimous  consent  of  the  board. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

236*.  Ohio:  Providing  for  the  expenses  of  members  of  boards  of  education  in 
school  districts  of  the  State. 

"  Sec.  1.  That  a  service  fund  for  members  of  the  board  of  education 
of  any  city  school  district  be  authorized  and  that  it  be  operated  as 
follows : 

*•  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act  and  upon  the  third  Monday  of  every 
January  thereafter  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  shall  certify  to  the 
board  of  education  of  which  he  Is  clerk,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
In  the  public  schools  of  that  district,  whereupon  the  l)oard  of  said  city 
school  district  may  by  resolution  set  a^ide  from  the  contingent  fund  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  five  cents  for  each  child  so  enrolled,  said  sum  of  money 
to  be  known  as  the  *  service  fund  *  to  be  used  only  in  paying  the  expenses 
of  said  members  actually  Incurred  In  the  i>erformance  of  their  duties; 
such  payments  to  be  made  only  on  statement  of  the  several  members 
furnished  at  the  last  meeting  held  in  each  month.*' 

S.  B.  305,  p.  322,  May  9,  1908. 

237.  Ohio:  Repealing  and  reenacting  with  minor  amendments  sec.  3897,  Revised 

Statutes   (1905),  as  amended  April  25,  1904    (S.  B.  57,  p.  3:iS,  I^ws, 
1904),  relative  to  boards  of  education  In  city  school  districts. 

S.  B.  455,  p.  585,  May  20,  1908. 

238.  Ohio:  Amending  sec.  1,  H.  B.  44,  p.  120,  Laws,  1906,  providing  for  the  re- 

lease and  discharge  of  county,  city,  village,  and  school  district  treas- 
urers and  their  sureties  in  certain  cases. 

S.  B.  546,  p.  388,  May  9,  1908. 

239*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  3920,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  as  amended  April  25,  1904  (S.  B.  57,  p.  342,  Laws,  1904), 

relative  to  the  organization  of  township  boards  of  education. 

Providing  for  compensation  of  members  of  boards — **  two  dollars,  for 
each  meeting  actually  attended,  for  not  more  than  ten  meetings  in  any 
year." 

H.  B.  678,  p.  105,  Apr.  15.  1908. 

240.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,   sec.  3969,   Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  action  of  the  county  commissioners  when 

a  board  of  education  fails  to  provide  proper  school  facilities.    - 

Proper  school  facilities  to  Include  the  continuance  of  school  for  thirty- 
two  weeks  (formerly  seven  months).  Adding  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries,  the  payment  of  money  needed  in  school  administration,  and  the 
filling  of  vacancies  In  board  within  thirty  days,  to  list  of  the  duties  of 
boards  of  education. 

H.  B.  1003  (In  part),  p.  51,  Mar.  31,  1908. 

241.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,   sec.  3981,   Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  vacancies  In  boards  of  education. 

Constituting  abseribe  from  meetings  of  board  for  ninety  days  cause  for 
declaring  vacancy. 

H.  B.  1003  (in  part),  p.  51,  Mar.  31,  1908. 
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242.  Ohio:  Rei)ealliifr,  and  reenacting  with  aiuendments,  sec.  2S34b,  Revised 
Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  restrictions  as  to  contracts,  agreements,  obli- 
gations, appropriations,  and  expenditures. 

Striking  out  provisions  excepting  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the 
first  class,  of  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  from  operation  of  section. 

H.  B.  1279,  p.  520,  May  9,  1908. 

D243.  Ohio  (1904)  :  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4105.  providing  that  the  administration  of 
all  estates  or  funds  given  or  transferred  in  trust  to  any  municipality  for 
the  promotion  of  education  and  accepted  by  the  council,  and  any  Institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  education  heretofore  or  hereafter  so  founded, 
other  than  a  university  as  defined  by  such  act,  shall  be  committed  to  the 
board  of  education  of  the  school  district  including  such  municipality,  did 
not  authorize  the  transfer  from  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
Toledo  of  the  control  of  the  property  of  the  Toledo  University  to  the 
board  of  education.— State  v.  City  of  Toledo,  26  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.,  R.  628. 

D244.  Ohio  (1907)  :  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  3986,  empowering  the  board  of  education  of 
any  school  district  to  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
aecure  the  vaccination  of,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox  among, 
the  pupils  attending,  or  eligible  to  attend,  the  schools  of  the  district, 
as  in  its  opinion  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  public  require,  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  this  State,  nor  violative  of  the  Four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  power  thereby  conferred  a  board  of  education  may  exclude  from 
the  public  schools  children  who  have  not  been  vaccinated. — (1907)  State 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  Village  of  Barberton,  81  N.  E.,  568 ;  76  Ohio 
Stat  297,  affirming  Judgment  (lOCjp)  29  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  R.,  375. 

245.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  class 

holding  over  until  the  next  regular  election,  and  defining  their  powers 
and  duties. 

Chap.  12,  S.  B.  114,  p.  187,  Apr.  11,  1908. 

246.  Pennsylvania:  Prohibiting  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers  of  any 

school  district  from  taking  by  condemnation  or  otherwise  for  public 
school  puri)oses,  without  the  owner's  consent,  any  land  owned  and  used 
by  any  church,  religious  society,  college,  or  educational  institution. 

Act  No.  99,  Ai)r.  25,  1907. 

247.  Pennsylvania:  Repealing  No.  17,  Laws,  1850,  relative  to  the  establishment 

maintenance,  management,  and  nature  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Lancaster. 

Act  No.  158,  May  14,  1907. 

248.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  sec.  50,  No.  610,  acts,  1854,  regulating  and  con- 

tinuing the  system  of  education  by  common  schools. 

Ebccluding  the  exception  whereby  the  common  schools  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster  are  exempted  from  said  act. 

Act  No.  245,  May  31,  1907. 

249*.  Rhode  Island:  Amending,  by  adding  to  chap.  1101,  Public  Laws,  relative 

to  the  better  management  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Superintendents  of  schools  to  hold  certificates  of  qualification  issued 
by  state  board  of  education. 

Chap.  1560,  May  1,  1908. 

D250.  Rhode  Island  (1906)  :  Under  Pub.  Laws,  1902,  p.  67,  chap.  989,  sec.  1, 
providing  that  the  school  committee  of  each  town  shall  elect  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  thereof  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  committee 
succeeding  the  annual  election  thereof,  and  Gen.  Laws,  1896,  chap.  26, 
sec.  8,  declaring  that  the  word  "town"  shall  include  a  city,  the  school 
committee  of  a  city  consisting  of  three  memljers,  one  elected  at  the 
November  election  of  each  year  for  a  term  beginning  in  January  fol- 
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lowing,  can  not  elect  a  sni)erinteudeDt  to  serve  under  the  committee 
it  will  be  constituted  after  the  election  in  November,  though  the  committee 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  charter,  requiring  an  annual  elec- 
tion of  a  superintendent,  lifid  elected  a  superintendent  at  any  time 
during  the  year  at  its  discretion. — In  re  School  Committee  of  Pawtucket, 
i\r>  A.  301,  27  R.  I.  50«. 

2r>l.  South  Carolina:  Providing  for  annual  reports  by  the  city  board  of  school 

commissioners  of  Charleston. 

Requiring  annual  report  to  be  submitted  to  general  assembly  and  to 
mayor  of  city. 

Act  No.  605,  Feb.  24,  1908. 

252.  South  Dakota:  See  enactment  No.  100. 

253.  South   Dakota:  Providing   for   the   incorporation   of   cities   under    com- 

mission. 

Creating  a  class  of  cities  entitled  "Cities  under  commission,"  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  so-called  "commission"  plan.  Sees.  110,  117, 
and  125-134  provide  for  the  educational  organization  of  such  cities  as 
indeiwndent  school  districts,  to  be  governed  by  general  laws  applicable 
to  such  districts  except  as  otherwise  provided. 

Providing  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  education  of  five  members,  one 
of  whom  to  be  elected  annually  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Prescribing 
powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education,  particularly  with  reference 
to  its  finance. 

Chap.  86,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

254.  South  Dakota:  Relating  to  public  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent 

territory,  organized  as  independent  school  districts. 

Providing  for  adoption  of  article  by  voters,  for  the  constitution,  elec- 
tion, organization,  powers,  and  duties  of  boards  of  education. 

Art.  XI,  chap.  135,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

255.  South  Dakota:   Relating  to  the  organization  and  government  of  Inde- 

I)endent  school  districts. 

Art.  X\^II,  chap.  135,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

256.  Tennessee:  Amending  chap.  17,  acts,  1883,  as  amended  by  chap.  59,  acts, 

1891,  providing  for  the  more  -eflJcient  management  of  the  public  schools 
and  taxing  districts  where  there  is  an  incorporated  system  of  public 
schools. 

Increasing  the  maximum  annual  compensation  of  school  commissioners 
from  $200  to  $480 ;  of  the  president  of  the  board  from  $500  to  $600.  Pro- 
viding for  a  maximum  annual  compensation  of  $600  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds. 

Providing  that  the  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  shall  be  a  special 
tax,  not  to  be  embraced  within  any  limitation  of  the  taxing  power. 

Increasing  maximum  annual  salary  of  superintendent  of  schools  from 
$2,500  to  $3,600. 

Chap.  87,  Feb.  15,  1907. 

257.  Tennessee:  Repealing  chap.  8,  acts,  1885  (sp.  sess.),  relative  to  the  in- 

corporation of  the  city  of  Knoxville,  and  all  acts  amendatory  to  said  act 
and  all  laws  relative  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Knoxville. 

Chap.  206,  Apr.  1,  1907. 

258.  Tennessee:  Incorporating  the  city  of  Knoxville  and  defining  the  rights, 

powers,  and  liabilities  of  the  same. 

Fixing  maximum  tax  levy  for  municipal  purposes,  including  schools, 
at  H  P<^  cent  (sec.  21).  Authorizing  special  school  tax  of  10  cents  on 
each  |i00  of  assessed  valuation,  under  conditions  imposed  by  chap.  254, 
Acts,  1899  (sec.  25). 

Providing  for  a  board  of  education  of  five  membo's,  to  be  elected,  each 
for  flV^  years,  by  the  board  of  mayor  and  aldermen.  Ck)utlnuing  mem- 
bers of  existing  board  (sees.  60-63). 

Ghap.  207,  Apr.  1,  1907. 
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259.  Tennessee:  Anieudiug  sec.  12,  chap.  2C>4,  acts.  1899,  relative  to  boards  of 
education  in  cities  having  a  population  of  thirty-six  thousand  and  up- 
ward according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1880. 

Five  instead  of  seven  members  of  board  to  constitute  a  quorum.  Pre- 
scribing certain  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  education,  and  defining 
the  relationship  of  any  such  board  to  the  city  council  with  reference 
to  the  control  of  the  public  schools.    Applies  to  city  of  Nashville. 

Chap.  400,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

D260.  Tennessee  (1907)  :  Act  of  March  27,  1907,  acts,  1907,  p.  564,  chap. 
184,  art.  1,  sec.  3,  empowering  the  city  of  Memphis  to  establish  and  main- 
tain public  schools,  is  not  as  to  tliat  provision  unconstitutional. — Malone 
V.  Williams,  103  S.  W.,  798,  118  Tenn.,  390. 

261.  Texas:  Amending  in  sundry  particulars  cliap.  128,  Laws,  1903,  providing 

tor  the  incorporation  of  the  San  Antonio  board  of  tru^ees,  as  amended 

by  chap.  96,  Laws,  1905. 

Special  Laws,  chap.  29,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

.262.  Texaa:  Granting  a  new  cliarter  to  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Providing  for  taxation  for  school  purposes,  art.  2,  sec.  2,  par.  2,  p.  574. 
Providing  for  the  organization  of  the  board  of  education  and  defining 
its  powers  and  duties,  art.  5  (pp.  608-610). 

Special  Laws,  chap.  71,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

263.  Teauw:  Amending  sec.  93,  chap.  124,  Acts,  1905,  relating  to  duties  and 

qualifications  of  school  trustees. 

Striking  out  provisions  concerning  white  and  colored  trustees.  Pre- 
scribing qualifications  for  trustees,  and  providing  for  procedure  for  re- 
moval from  office. 

Chap.  106,  Apr.  16,  1907. 

264.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1899,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  board 

of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

Providing  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  by  the  mayor  and  council  when 
board  of  education  fails  to  do  so  within  thirty  days. 

Chap.  134,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

265.  Vermont:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  numerous  amendments,  sees. 

622,  623,  624,  625,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  relative  to  supervision  of  schools 

of  two  or  more  towns. 

Defining  in  greater  detail  the  conditions  and  methods  for  the  union 
of  towns  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Pro- 
portion of  state  aid  increased.  Qualifications,  powers,  and  duties  of 
superintendeoit  defined.    Special  provision  for  Grand  Isle  Ck>unty. 

Act  No.  45,  Nov.  7,  1906.    (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

266.  Vermont:  Providing  for  the  pmiishment  of  public  ofllcers  for  neglect  of 

duty. 

Penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,0(X),  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  a  year,  or  both.  Includes  school  district  officers. 

Act  No.  190,  Dec  14,  1906. 

267.  Vermont:  Amending  charter  of  city  of  Burlington  as  approved  by  act 

No.  98,  Acts,  1864,  amended,  reenacted,  and  approved  by  act  No.  255, 
acts,  1872,  and  act  No.  148,  acts,  1896. 

Changing  term  of  school  commissioners  from  two  to  three  years,  and 
providing  for  the  election  by  wards  of  two  each  year ;  increasing  number 
of  elected  members  from  five  to  six.  Superintendent  of  schools  no  longer 
to  be  ex  officio  member  and  president  of  board.  Providing  for  appoint- 
ment of  tmant  officer. 

Sees.  4, 156-171,  act  No.  261,  Dec.  15, 1906.    ( Jan.  1, 1907.) 
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2CS.  Vermont:  Amending  act  No.  110,  acts,  1892,  as  amended  by  sundry  soe 

cessive  acts  relative  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Rutland. 

Sees.  211-228  relate  to  schools.  School  commissioners  hereafter  to  be 
elected  at  large  instead  of  by  wards.  Provision  for  appointment  of  truant 
officers. 

Sees.  211-228,  act  No.  280,  Dec.  19,  1906.     (Feb.  6,  1907.) 

269.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1459,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  eligi- 

bility to  office  of  district  school  trustees. 

Making  deputies  of  federal,  state,  and  county  officers  ineligible. 
Adding  certain  minor  officers  to  the  list  of  exceptions. 

Chap.  147,  Mar.  5,  1908. 

270.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1526,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the 

Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  school  boards  in  cities  and  to  the  clerks  of 

said  boards. 

Extending  provisions  of  section  to  towns  constituting  separate  school 
districts.    Salary  of  clerk  to  be  fixed  by  board. 

Chap.  153,  Mar.  10,  1908. 

271.  Virginia:  Amending  and   reenacting  see.   1485,   Code,   1904,   relative   to 

[tenalties  for  failure  of  county  treasurer  or  district  school  clerks  to  make 

annual  reports  to  county  board. 

Increasing  fine  from  $5  to  $25.  No  remission  of  fines  Imposed  unless 
such  Is  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Chap.  309  (in  part),  Mar.  14,  1908. 

272.  Virginia:  Amending  and   reenacting  act  of  May  21,  1887    (sec.   1466a, 

Code,  1904),  relative  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  public-school  property 
by  county  or  city  school  boards. 
Extending  provisions  of  act  to  district  school  boards. 

Chap.  350,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

273.  Virginia:  Repealing  sec&  1408  and  1500,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the  cor- 

porate powers  and  designation  of  school  districts. 

Duplicate  of  sec.  1482,  Code. 

Chap.  396,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

274.  Washington:  Amending  sees.  75,  78,  89,  97,  and  98,  chap.  118  (Code  of 

Public  Instruction),  Laws,  1897,  relating  to  schools  in  cities  of  lO.CKX) 

Inhabitants  and  over.    '  t 

Vesting  board  of  directors  of  districts  regularly  employing  40  or  more 
teachers  with  same  powers  and  duties  as  boards  of  such  citie& 
Provisions  concerning  elections  and  registration  of  voters.  Fixing  grad- 
uated limit  of  expenditures  by  boards  of  directors  for  sites  and  buildings. 
Boards  by  unanimous  vote  may  fix  tax  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  for  all 
school  purposes. 

Chap.  31,  Feb.  21,  1907. 

275.  Wasliington:  Amending  sec  165  (Code  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

failure  of  school  officers  to  deliver  property. 
Providing  for  the  disposition  of  fines  infilcted. 

Sec.  16,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18, 1907. 

276.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  and  reducing  to  one  the  sev- 

eral acts  creating  the  Parkersburg  Independent  school  district. 

Providing  for  board  of  education;  election,  qualifications,  salary,  of- 
ficers, powers  and  duties,  tax  levies :  superintendents  and  teachers. 

Chap.  6,  Mar.  6,  1907.     ( Sp.  sess. ) 
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277.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  6»  chap.  45,  Code.  1906, 

relative  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  compensation  of  the  members 
of  the  boards  of  education. 

Raising  minimum  monthly  salary  limit  for  the  holders  of  different 
grades  of  certificates;  grade  one,  from  $35  to  $40;  grade  two,  from  $30 
to  $35;  grade  three,  from  $25  to  $30. 

Increasing  compensation  of  members  of  l>oards  of  education  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  for  not  to  exceed  ten  days  for  any  one  year  in  case  of 
commissioners,  and  fifteen  days  in  case  of  the  president 

(Not  approved  by  the  governor.) 

Chap.  26,  Feb.  18,  1908. 

278.  Wisconsin:  Amending  subdiv.   18,   sec.  430,   Statutes,   1898,   relative  to 

salaries  of  school-district  treasurers. 

Authorizing  compensation  to  treasurer  and  director  in  addition  to 
clerk. 

Chap.  71,  May  3,  1907. 

279.  Wisconsin:  Amending  In  a  minor  manner  sec.  463,  Statutes,  1898,  rela- 

tive to  the  annual  report  of  town  clerks  to  the  county  superintendent. 

Chap.  185,  June  6,  1907. 

280.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  421,  Laws,  1905,  by  adding  thereto 

subdiv.    Im,   relative   to   school-district   boards.     (Sec.   493b,    Statutes, 

1898.) 

Prescribing  procedure  for  Increase  in  number  of  members  of  a  school 
board  to  seven. 

Chap.  198,  June  12,  1907. 

281.  Wisconsin:  Adding  subdiv.  la  to  and  amending  sec.  467,  Statutes,  1898, 

relating  to  duties  of  town  clerks. 

Chap.  322,  June  21,  1907. 

282.  Wisconsin :    Amending  sec.  462a,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  duties  of  school- 

district  clerks  with  respect  to  annual  school -district  r^orts. 

Chap.  441,  June  27,  1907. 

283.  Wisconsin:  Relating  to  school  boards  and  common  and  high  schools  in 

cities  of  the  first  class.     (Milwaukee.) 

Chiap.  459,  June  29,  1907. 

284.  Wisconsin:  Repealing  and  reenacting  sec.  925 — 113,  Statutes,  1898,  rela- 

tive to  the  election  or  appointment  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  under 
general  charter  law.  -^ 

Providing  conditions  for  reorganizati'  n  of  school  system  of  rein- 
corporated cities;  special  elections. 

Chap.  480,  July  9,  1907. 

285.  Wisconsin:  Adding  sec.  430n  to  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  powers  of 

the  electors  of  school  districts. 

Authorizing  school  district  with  a  board  of  seven  members  to  vote  to 
return  to  the  district  system  of  school  government  with  board  of  three 
members.    Procedure. 

Chap.  588  (In  part),  July  12,  1907. 

I>2S6.  Wisconsin  (1907):  Where  a  city  of  the  third  class,  operating  under 
a  special  charter  containing  no  provisions  relating  to  schools  governed 
by  the  general  statutes  relating  to  public  schools,  adopts  St.  1898,  chap. 
40a,  sees.  925 — 113  to  925—119,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  boards 
of  education  for  the  management  of  the  schools  in  cities,  the  city  may 
maintain  mandamus  against  the  school  board  of  a  district  existing  under 
the  general  statute  to  compel  it  to  turn  over  to  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city  the  records  and  property  in  its  possession  as  such  board. — 
State  V.  Green,  111  N.  W.,  519,  131  Wis.,  824. 
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D287.  Wisconsin  (1907)  :  Laws,  1905,  p.  403,  chap.  273,  sec.  1,  provides  that 
the  pDblic  schools  in  every  city  of  the  first  class  sliall  be  under  the  general 
management  and  supervision  of  a  board  of  school  directors  consisting  of 
twelve  members  from  the  city  at  large,  selected  as  provided  in  the  act. 
Sec.  3  provides  tliat  before  a  date  named  the  circuit  Judges  of  the  judicial 
circuit  in  which  such  a  city  is  situated  shall  meet  and  appoint  twelve 
members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  to  hold  their  respective  offices 
for  the  i)eriods  therein  prescribed.  Constitution,  art.  13,  sec.  9,  declares 
that  all  city,  town,  and  village  officers  whose  election  or  appointment  is 
not  provided  for  by  the  constitution  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  such 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  or  appointed  by  such  authorities  thereof  as 
the  legislature  shall  designate  for  that  purpose.  Heldj  that  the  act  was 
unconstitutional  as  being  in  contravention  of  constitution,  art.  13,  sec.  9, 
in  that  it  not  only  undertook  to  take  from  the  electors  of  the  city  the 
right  to  elect  members  of  their  school  board,  but  also  took  from  the 
authorities  of  the  city  the  right  to  appoint  the  members  of  such  board. — 
State  V,  Lindemann,  111  N.  W.,  214. 

D288.  Wisconsin  (1907):  I^ws,  1905,  p.  403,  chap.  273,  relating  to  school 
boards  and  common  and  high  schools  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  pro^ 
viding  that  the  public  schools  in  every  city  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
under  the  general  management  and  control  of  a  board  of  school  directors, 
consisting  of  twelve  meml)ers  from  the  city  at  large,  selected  as  provided 
in  the  act,  is  not  unconstitutional,  as  being  ^)eclal  legislation. — State  v. 
Lindemann,  111  N.  W.,  214. 

289.  Wyoming:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  530,  5G3,  and  1192,  Revised 

Statutes,  1899,  relating  to  school  districts  and  levy  of  school  taxes. 

Fixing  April  13th  as  end  of  fiscal  year.    Changing  time  for  submission 
of  reports  of  district  clerks  and  county  superintendents. 

Chap.  15,  Feb.  IS,  1W)7. 


(e)  School  Meetings;  Elections;  Qualifications  for  Voters. 

The  enactments  classified  under  this  section  relate  principally  to 
minor  and  local  administrative  changes  concerning  the  time  and 
manner  of  publication  of  notices  of  general  and  special  school  elec- 
tions, the  conduct  of  such  elections,  and  the  general  powers  and 
authority  of  district  school  meetings.  The  definition  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  women  voting  at  school  elections  in  Vermont  (311),  the 
Oregon  (D  303)  decision  as  to  the  right  of  property  owners  to  vote  in 
school  districts,  and  the  Wisconsin  (D  313)  decision  as  to  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings,  touch  matters  of  more  than  local  significance. 

290.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  6,  act  No.  3d5,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing  for 

the  redistricting  and  management  of  the  public  schools. 

Providing  for  publication  of  notices  of  meetings  for  election  of  district 
trustees,  for  procedure,  for  certificate  of  election,  and  for  contests. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  368,  p.  478,  July  17, 1907.   (Sec.  1697,  Code.  1907.) 

291.  Oonnecticat:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sees.  1795  and  2190,  General 

Statutes,  1902,  relative  to  the  notices  of  town,  city,  borough,   school 
society,  school  district,  and  other  meetings. 

Chap.  188,  June  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

292.  Delaware:  Fixing  the  time  for  holding  achool  meetings  in  Kent  County. 

Meeting  tp  be  on  (Irst  Saturday  in  June. 

Qhsip.  129,  Feb.  25,  1907- 
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293.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.   81,   II.   n.   No.  42,   Laws,   1890,   establishing  and 

maintaining  a  system  of  free  schools,  as  amended  by  S.  B.  No.  8,  Laws, 

1903,  relative  to  election  of  members  of  boards  of  school  trustees. 

Election  to  be  held  on  first  Tuesday  in  September,  Instead  of  first 
Monday  in  September. 

8.  B.  No.  92,  p.  316,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

294L  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  i2»  H.  B.  No.  42,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 

S.  B.  No.  98,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  election  of  boards  of  school  trustees. 

To  be  held  on  first  Satnrday  in  April  instead  of  first  Monday  in 
June. 

H.  B.  No.  96,  p.  343,  Mar.  13, 1907. 

295.  niinois:  Enabling  school  districts  acting  mider  special  charters  to  hold 

elections  for  choosing  school  directors,  members  of  boards  of  education, 

and  members  of  boards  of  school  inspectors  at  the  time  provided  for  the 

election  of  school  directors  under  the  general  school  law  of  the  State. 

Applies  especially  to  Peoria. 

S.  B.  318,  p.  625,  Apr.  8,  1907. 

296.  Mehigan:  Amending  sec.   2374,   Compiled   Laws,   1897,   relative  to  the 

powers  and  duties  of  township  officers. 

Authorizing  annual  township  meeting  by  majority  vote  to  increase 
compensation  of  officers  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  day. 
(Applies  to  school  inspectors.)     Special  provisions  for  supervisor. 

Act  No.  98,  May  22,  1907. 

297.  Michigan:  Amending  sees.  3,  4,  5,  chap.  82y  act  No.  215,  Acts,  1895  (sees. 

3340,  3341,  3342,  Compiled  Laws,  1897),  relative  to  annual  election  of 

school  trustees  in  cities. 

Requiring  said  election  to  be  conducted  similar  to  annual  township 
elections  (formerly  graded  school  district  elections).  Notice  of  elections 
to  be  given  fifteen  (formerly  ten)  days  previous  to  election.  Providing 
for  the  appointment  of  three  election  commissioners;  for  the  manner 
of  nomination  of  trustees  and  the  forms  of  ballot.  Trustees,  candidates 
for  election,  ineligible  as  inspectors  of  election.  Prescribing  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  and  authority  and  duties  of  inspectors. 

Act  No.  110,  May  22,  1907. 

298.  Minnesota:  Fixing  the  hours  during  which  the  polls  shall  be  open  for  the 

holding  of  school  elections  in  certain  independent  school  districts. 

fYom  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  independent  districts  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  50,(XX)  or  over. 

Chap.  278,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

D299.  Montana  (1907) :  Session  Laws,  1907,  p.  50^  authoriEing  the  establish- 
ment of  county  free  high  schools  on  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an 
election  on  the  proposition  favoring  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 
Beld,  not  in  confiict  with  constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  2,  givhig  to  qualified 
voters  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  that  may  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people. — Bvers  v.  Hudson,  92  P.,  462. 

300.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  7457,  Cob- 

bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  Supplement,  1905,  relative  to  fees  for  election 
officers. 

Prescribing  fees  for  joint  county,  city,  and  school  elections  in  counties 
having  a  population  of  over  125,000. 

Chap.  4,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

301.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  minor  amendments,  sec.  14  (H.  B. 

1007,  p.  242,  Laws,  1894)  act  of  May  15,  1894.    Revised  Statutes,  relative 

to  the  conduct  of  elections  to  pay  the  expense  of  elections. 

H.  B.  794,  p.  84,  Apr.  9,  1908. 
63470—09 5 
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3(>2.  Oklahoma:   Ani«ni4ling  s^.*.  1,  art.  3.  chap.  33,  Se^.  I^ws,  19u5.  aud  ameud- 

ing  sec.  1,  art.  3,  chap.  72  Hti':),  Statutes,  1S93,  relating  to  annual  school 

meetings  and  to  district  officers. 

Changing  date  of  annual  district  meetings  from  May  to  June.  Si>ecial 
provision  for  llMiS  (Julj')  in  order  to  i^ermit  new  assessment  under  con- 
stitutional provisions.  Defining  powers  and  duties  of  district  l>oards 
prior  to  annual  meetings  of  1908. 

Chap.  34,  H.  B.  570,  p.  398,  May  19,  lOaS. 

D303.  Oregon  (1900):  B.  &.  C.  Comp.  sec.  3380,  providing  that  any  citiz*>n 
who  has  profierty  in  a  school  district  on  which  he  or  she  is  liable  to  i>ay 
a  tax  shall  be  entitleil  to  vote  at  any  school  district  election,  is  not  invalid 
as  prescrililng  a  property  (]nalification  in  contravention  of  Coust.  art.  2, 
sec.  2,  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters,  it  not  applying  to  schtxil 
district  elections.— Setterlum  r.  Keene,  87  P.  763,  48  Dr.,  520. 

304.  Pennsylvania:   Repealing  sec.  2,  act  No.  17.  Laws,  1S50.  as  supplemonteil 

and  amended  by  act  No.  2^,  acts,  1868,  relative  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  electing  school  directors  in  the  city  of  I^incaster,  and  defining  the 
qualifications  of  voters  for  the  same. 

Act  No.  159,  May  14,  1907. 

305.  Pennsylvania:   Supplementing  act   No.  3,   acts,   1903,   relative  to  school 

districts  In  townships,  and  l>oroughs  created  therefrom. 

Providing  manner  of  certifying  and  returning  votes  cast  in  such  dis- 
tricts. 

Act  No.  178,  May  23,  1907. 

306.  South  Carolina:  See  etiactment  .Yo.  6J}H. 

307.  Sonth  Dakota:   Prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  school  districts 

situated  In  two  counties. 

Chap.  141,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

308.  Tennessee:   Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  17,  acts,  1883,  providing  for  a   more 

efficient  management  of  public  schools  and  taxing  districts  where  there 

Is  an  incori)orated  system  of  public  schools. 

Changing  time  for  the  election  of  school  commissioners  from  January 
to  November. 

Chap.  376,  Apr.  11,  1907. 

I)30i).  Texas  (1908):  If  at  an  election  to  determine  whether  territorj*  em- 
bracing parts  of  different  counties  should  be  incorporated  as  an  Inde- 
I)endent  school  district,  under  act  of  1st  sess.,  twenty-seventh  legislature, 
sec.  2  (Laws,  1901),  p.  29,  chap.  15,  or  at  an  election  after  incorix>ration 
to  determine  whether  bonds  should  be  issued,  i)olls  should  have  been 
opened  in  each  county  Instead  of  but  one,  the  failure  to  open  iwlls  In  each 
county  Is  without  prejudice  to  taxpayers  in  a  county  In  which  polls  were 
not  opened,  where  it  does  not  appear  that,  excluding  all  the  votes  of  tlioFe 
counties  in  which  polls  were  not  opened  or  counting  them  against  the 
measures  voted  on,  the  result  would  have  been  different. — Parks  r.  West, 
108  R.  W.,  466. 

310.  Utah:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  1883,  Revised  Statutes,   1898, 

relative  to  elections  for  district  school  bonds. 

Chap.  141,  Mar.  25,  1907. 

311.  Vermont:  Amending  sec  704,  chap.  36,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  relative  to 

school  elections. 

Defining  more  accurately  qualifications  of  women  voting  at  school 
elections.  Must  be  21  years  of  age;  may  vote  at  all  school  elections  and 
hold  apiwintive  as  well  as  elective  offices. 

Sec.  6,  act  No.  43,  Dee.  18, 1906.    (Apr.  1,  1007.) 
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312.  Wisconsin:  Ameudiug  sec.  4*J2,  Statutes,  ISDS,  as  aiueiuled  by  chap.  'Mo, 

Laws,  1903,  as  amended  by  chap.  329,  Laws,  190).^,  relative  to  the  eh^otion 

of  free  high  school  district  officers. 

Chap.  438,  June  27,  1907. 

D313.  Wisconsin  (1906)  :  Rev.  Stat.,  1898,  sec.  943,  as  amended  by  I^ws,  llKKI, 
p.  480,  chap.  312,  provides  that  no  bonds  shall  Im»  issued  by  any  city  until 
the  proix)sition  shall  be  submitted  to  the  "i)eople"  of  the  municipality, 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  voting  thereon,  and  that  when  any  such  bond 
issue  is  contemplated,  a  si)ecial  election  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
such  question  to  the  "electors*'  shall  be  called  and  held.  Held,  that  the 
term  ** electors"  referred  to  all  persons  legally  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  submitted,  and  therefore  did  not  exclude  women  from  voting 
on  a  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  schoolhoust* ; 
such  election  being  an  election  at  which  women  are  authorized  to  vote, 
under  Rev.  Stat.,  1898,  sec.  428a.— Hall  v.  City  of  Madison,  107  N.  \V.,  31. 


(0  Administrative  Units;  Districts,  Townsliips,  Municipalities,  etc.; 

Formation,  Division,  Consolidation. 

(See  Section  II,  enactmonts  984-1020.) 

The  legislative  activity  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  at  its  height  several  years  ago.  Most  of  the  enactments 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  bienniiim  ai'e  amendatory  to  previ- 
ous measures,  and  seek  to  improve  the  details  of  the  methods  already 
prescribed  so  as  to  reniove  obstacles,  administrative  and  judicial, 
that  have  developed,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  complete  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  consolidated  districts.  It  has  been  found  more 
convenient  to  discuss  the  more  important  of  these  consolidation  acts 
under  the  head  of  transportation  ( Section  H,  subdivision  <').  Arizona 
(317)  passed  a  new  act  relative  to  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts. Ohio  (348),  (349),  gave  evidence  of  confidence  in  her  plans 
for  the  centralization  of  rural  schools  by  passing  several  important 
amendments  to  the  existing  laws  upon  thij5  subject.  The  revision  of 
the  educational  code  of  West  Virginia  incorporated  a  number  of  veiy 
important  sections  calculated  to  further  the  development  of  consoli- 
dation and  transpoi-tation.  The  redefinition  of  depopulated  school 
districts  (331),  and  of  partially  depopulated  school  districts  (332), 
in  Kansas,  is  indicative  of  the  tendency  to  eliminate  that  class  of 
rural  schools  containing  too  small  a  number  of  pupils  for  efficient 
operation. 

The  Georgia  decision  (D  324)  as  to  the  operation  of  the  acts  of 
1905  and  1906  concerning  the  creation  of  local  tax  district  schools 
is  of  interest  to  those  who  are  watching  the  development  of  the  senti- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  for  increased  local  support  for  the  com- 
mon schools. 

314.  Alabama:  Amending  sees.  16,  19,  20,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  pro- 
viding for  the  redistricting'and  management  of  public  schools. 

Modifying,  in  minor  manner,  method  of  changing  district  lines  and 
boundaries.  Minor  provisions  concerning  application  of  act  to  certain 
counties  and  ninnlcipalitles. 

Sees.  4,  6,  7,  act.  No.  35^  p.  47S,  July  17,  1907.  (Sees.  1691-1693.  1701, 
Code,  1907.) 
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315.  Arizona:  .Uueudlng  \mvs,  2165,  2166,  2167,  2170  (chap.  6,  tit  19,  sees.  3ft, 

37,  38,  and  41),  Revised  Statutes,  1901,  relatire  to  the  creation  and  re- 
arrangement of  school  districts  in  certain  cases. 

Special  proTlsions  concerning  the  creation  of  new  school  districts  which 
shall  be  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  towns. 

Chap.  36,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

316.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2155  (sec.  26,  chap.  4,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  the  formation  of  new  school  districts. 

Boundaries  of  school  districts  may  be  changed  only  between  July  1 
and  September  1.    Prescribing  conditions. 

Sec.  17,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

317.  Arizona:  Authorizing  the  consolidation  of  school  dlstricta 

Providing  for  procedure  for  consolidation;  petition  to  county  suiwr- 
intendent  of  parents  or  guardians  of  majority  of  school-census  children 
of  districts;  approval  by  county  superintendent;  board  of  supervisors 
may  then  consolidate.  Provisions  regarding  finances  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts consolidated,  for  the  appointment  of  school  trustees,  etc. 

Chap.  88,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

318.  California:  Amending  sec.  1581,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  forma- 

tion of  new  school  districts. 

Order  of  Iward  of  supervisors  creating  new  school  district  nun  and 
void  unless  school  Is  opened  not  later  than  second  Monday  of  September 
following  date  of  order. 

Chap.  43,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

319.  California:  Providing  for  the  change  of  name  of  high  school  districts  and 

union  high  school  districts  and  the  manner  of  making  such  change. 

Chap.  516,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

D  320.  California  (1905)  :  A  school  district  is  a  corporation  of  quasi  municipal 
character,  and,  though  its  territorial  limits  may  be  actually  coterminous 
with  those  of  a  city,  the  Identity  of  the  school  district  as  a  corporate 
entity  is  not  lost  or  merged  in  that  of  the  city. — Los  Angeles  City  School 
Dist.  r.  I^ugden,  83  P.  246 ;  Los  Angeles  City  High  School  Dist  v.  Same, 
Id.,  248. 

321.  Delaware:  Authorizing  the  county  school  commissioners  to  alter,  divide, 

consolidate,  or  unite  school  districts  for  colored  i)eople. 

Chap.  123,  Mar.  29.  1907. 

• 

322.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  159,  p.  425,  acts,  1905,  as  amended  by  act  No. 

549,  p.  61,  acts,  1906,  relative  to  the  creation  and  operation  of  local-tax 

district  schools,  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  local  tax  by  districts  or 

counties  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  election  of  school  trustees,  etc. 

Providing  for  modifications  in  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  an- 
nually (formerly,  biennially)  ;  for  the  right  of  hearing  before  grand  jury 
by  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  charged  with  neglect  of 
duty;  for  the  election  of  five  trustees  In  school  districts  containing  in- 
corporated towns ;  and  for  local  taxation  by  *'  any  school  district.'* 

Act  No.  266,  p.  100,  Aug.  22,  1907. 

D  323.  Georgia  (1907)  :  Act  of  Aug.  22, 1905  (Laws,  1905,  p.  469),  incorporaUng 
a  school  district  in  a  certain  county,  is  unconstitutional  as  being  a  spe- 
cial act,  interfering  with  Pol.  Code.  1895,  sees.  1338-1408  (Gen.  School 
Law),  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution  (Civ.  Code,  1895.  sec.  5732), 
providing  that  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation 
throughout  the  State,  and  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted  in  any  case  for 
which  provision  has  been  made  by  an  existing  general  law. — (1907)  Sel- 
lers V.  Cox,  56  S.  E.,  284,  127  Ga.,  246;  (1906)  Houseworth  v.  Stevens,  56 
S.  B.,  288,  127  Ga.,  256. 
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D  82i.  Georgia  (1907)  :  Act  of  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts,  190C>,  p.  425),  as  amended 
by  act  of  Aug.  21,  1906  (acts,  1906,  p.  61),  providing  for  the  creation  of 
local-tax  district  schools,  Is  a  valid  law  of  uniform  operation,  and  rejieals 
all  laws,  general  or  special,  which  are  so  inconsistent  that  prior  laws  and 
the  new  law  can  not  stand  together. — Eidalgo  v.  Southern  Ry.  C5o.,  58  S. 
£<»,  c>4o* 

325.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  35,  p.  93,  I^ws,  1890,  as  amended  by  sec.  5,  p.  220, 

Laws,  1901  (sec.  1055,  Political  C!ode,  1901),  as  amended  by  sec.  1,  p. 
218,  Laws,  1900,  relative  to  the  formation  of  school  districts. 

Vote  to  change  boundaries  of  an  organized  district  to  be  taken  only  at 
regular  April  meetings  of  board  Of  county  commissioners  (formerly,  quar- 
terly meetings) ;  change  not  to  take  effect  before  close  of  school  year. 

Districts  of  less  than  9  square  miles  area  may  be  divided  only  on  the 
approval  of  county  sui)erintendent  and  by  unanimous  vote  of  board  of 
county  commissioners. 

Special  provisions  concerning  attendance  of  pupils  upon  schools  of 
other  districts. 

H.  B.  No.  31,  sec.  1,  p.  16,  Feb.  15.  1907. 

326.  niinols:    Providing  for  the  annexation,  for  township  high-school  purposes, 

of  any  school  township,  or  part  of  such  township,  not  having  an  estab- 
lished township  high  school,  to  any  adjacent  school  township  having 
an  established  township  high  school. 

Prescribing  mode  of  procedure  and  manner  of  holding  election. 

H.  B.  285,  p.  534,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

327.  Iowa:  See  enckctment  No.  682, 

328.  Iowa:  Providing  for  the  consolidation  and  change  of  boundaries  of  school 

districts  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  over  to  consolidate 
all  the  territory  into  one  school  district.  Providing  for  procedure  before 
and  after  consolidation. 

Chap.  155,  Mar.  13.  1907. 

D  329.  Iowa  (1908)  :  The  day  of  a  school  election  falls  within  the  provisions 
of  CJode,  sec.  2448,  par.  9,  providing  that  saloons  shall  not  be  open  on 
"  any  election  day.'*— Hammond  v.  King,  114  N.  W.,  1062. 

The  fact  that  a  liquor  dealer  has  been  advised  by  the  county  attorney* 
the  city  attorney,  and  the  chief  of  police  that  he  may  sell  liquor  on  a  day 
prohibited  by  CJode,  sec.  2448,  par.  9,  is  no  defense  to  a  prosecution  for 
the  violation  of  the  section ;  intent  not  being  an  element  of  the  offense. — 
Hammond  t?.  King,  114  N.  W.,  1082. 

330.  Kansas :  Providing  for  the  manner  in  which  territory,  outside,  but  adjacent 

to,  the  limits  of  cities  in  the  first  class  having  a  population  of  not  more 

than  30,000,  may  be  attached  to  such  cities  for  school  purposes. 

Territory  may  be  attached  by  a  city  board  of  education  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  majority  of  electors  of  adjacent  territory. 

Chap.  31,  Jan.  30,  1908. 

331.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendment,  sec.  6137,  General 

Statutes,  1901  (sec.  4,  chap.  135,  I^ws,  1893),  relative  to  the  definition  of 

of  a  depopulated  school  district. 

Substituting  •*  fewer  than  five  legal  voters  therein  and  fewer  than 
seven  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,"  for  "less 
than  three  legal  voters." 

Chap.  322,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

332.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  6139»  Goieral 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  the  definition  of  a  partially  depopulated  school 

district 

School  districts  having  less  than  twelve  persons  between  5  and  21 
years  of  age,  to  be  deemed  partially  depopulated  (formerly,  seven  per- 
sons). 

Chap.  323,  Mar.  7,  1907. 
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333.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  6112,  G^ieral 

Statutes.  1001,  relative  to  the  formation  and  alteration  of  school  district 

boundaries. 

I'roviding  that  restrictions  imposed  as  to  school  population  and  assessed 
valuation  sliall  not  prevent  desirable  cliauges  in  school  district  bound- 
flries  when  the  proi>osed  alteration  of  boundaries  is  approved  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners. 

Chap.  329,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D  3.'J4.  Kansas  HOOS)  :  Cliap.  244.  p.  384,  T^ws,  1907,  purporting  to  legalize  and 
validate  the  steps  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  disorganization  and  con- 
solidation of  certain  school  districts,  is  not  a  curative  or  confirmatory 
act.  It  is  creative  in  its  nature,  and  attempts  to  originate  a  union  dis- 
trict from  separate  districts  which  it  attempts  to  disorganize. 

The  statute  last  referred  to  is  a  special  act  relating  to  the  voluntary 
disorganization  and  consolidation  of  school  districts.  Under  the  i)ower 
conferred  upon  it  by  sec.  17  of  art.  2  of  the  constitution,  this  court 
decides  that  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable  to  that  subject,  and 
therefore  that  the  special  act  is  void. — Gardner  et  al.  r.  State  ex  rel. 
Burch,  County  Atty.,  95  P.,  588. 

D  335.  Massachusetts  (1908) :  Rev.  Laws,  chap.  44,  sec.  1,  requires  children 
of  a  certain  age  to  attend  school.  Petitioner  lives  on  an  island,  which  is 
a  part  of  defendant  town,  lying  some  4  miles  from  a  larger  island  upon 
which  the  main  part  of  the  town  Is  situated,  there  l)eing  no  regular  means 
of  communication  between  the  two  Islands,  and  communication  l)eing  often 
difficult  or  impossible;  and  the  town  maintains  no  school  upon  petitioner's 
island,  but  has  upon  the  main  island  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  schools. 
Petitioner  has  five  children,  of  the  ages  of  24,  19,  17,  12,  and  4 ;  owns  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  on  which  he  resides,  and  pays  taxes  thereon; 
his  family  being  the  only  one  residing  thereon,  and  his  children  the  only 
ones  who  would  attend  the  schcwl  there,  and  only  one  of  them  being  within 
the  compulsory  school  age.  Held,  that  ijetitioner  could  not  insist,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  town  maintain  a  school  on  his  island  for  his 
sole  benefit ;  he  having  chosen  to  establish  himself  on  the  island,  and  only 
two  of  his  children  being  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  one  of  those  not 
being  of  school  age. — Davis  v.  Inhabitants  of  Chilmark.    85  N.  R  107. 

336.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  408, 

337.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1282,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  for- 

mation of  school  districts. 

Providing  for  approval  and  disapproval  of  petitions  by  county  super- 
intendent. 

Chap.  110,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

338.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec  1286,  Revised  I^aws,  1905,  relative  to  change 

of  boundary  lines  of  school  districts  and  the  formation  of  new  school 

districts. 

Prescribing  procedure  for  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  school 
districts  containing  or  contained  by  any  incorporated  borough,  village,  or 
city. 

Chap.  188,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

339.  Missonri:  Adding  sec.  9875a,  to  art.  2,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899. 

relative  to  clianges  of  boundary  lines  of  school  distrlcta 

Prescribing  procedure.  Providing  for  notices,  board  of  arbitration  and 
record. 

H.  B.  No.  179,  p.  426,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

340.  Montana:  Amending  sec.  1770,  art.  4,  Political  Code,  1895,  as  amended  by 

sub.  S.  B.  No.  56,  p.  136,  Laws,  1897,  and  as  amended  by  H.  B.  No.  63,  p. 

57,  I^aws,  1899,  relative  to  the  election  of  school  trustees. 

Reclassifying  districts  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Chap.  69.  Mar.  4,  1907. 
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341.  Nebraska:  Providing    for   the    equitable    adjustment    of   school    district 

boundaries  when  any  school  district  lias  only  three  sections  of  land  or  less 
than  three  sections. 

Chap.  116,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

342.  Nebraska:  Repealing  and  amending  sec.  5422,  chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes, 

1905  (sec.  11024,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  dissolu- 
tion of  school  districts. 

District  must  have  failed  to  maintain  organization  for  two  consecutive 
years,  in  addition  to  other  causes,  before  dissolution  is  lawful. 

Chap.  117,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

343.  New  Jersey:  Permitting  certain  boards  of  education  to  convey  school- 

houses  and  lands  to  the  boroughs  or  other  municipalties  in  which  they 
are  situate. 

Provided  the  lines  of  the  municipality  are  coextensive  with  the  lines 
of  the  school  district. 

Chap.  158,  May  10,  1907. 

844.  New  Jersey:  Enabling  adjoining  municipalities,  other  than  cities,  lying 

in  the  same  county,  to  consolidate  and  form  a  city. 

Prescribing  procedure,  elections,  etc.  Providing  that  the  term  of 
teachers  in  service  shall  be  added  to  the  time  devoted  to  teaching  under 
new  city  government,  in  all  legal  computations  of  the  time  spent  by  said 
teacher  in  teaching  in  said  new  city. 

Chap.  178,  Apr.  11,  1908. 

845.  New  York:  Amending  chap.  556,  Consolidated  School  Law,  1894,  relative 

to  changing  school  districts. 

Chap.  609,  July  18,  1907. 

346.  North  Dakota:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  949,  Revised  Codes, 

1905,  relative  to  attaching  adjacent  territory  for  school  purposes. 

Chap.  106.  Mar.  14,  1907. 

347.  North  Dakota.  Amending  sees.  938,  939,  940,  941,  943.  Revised  Codes,  1905, 

relative  to  the  creation  of  special  school  districts  in  incorporated  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  constituting  a  part  of  a  school  district,  and  to 
dividing  the  property  and  indebtedness  of  such  school  districts. 

Chap.  223,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

348.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and   reenacting  with  amendments,   sec.  3923,   Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  as  amended  Apr.  25,  1901  (S.  B.  57,  p.  344,  Laws,  1904), 

abolishing  Joint  subdistricts. 

Providing  for  control  of  territory  of  subdistricts  forming  a  part  of 
two  townships,  both  of  which  have  centralized  schools. 

H.  B.  682,  p.  105,  Apr.  15,  1908. 

349.  Ohio:   Repealing  and  re^iacting  with  amendments,  sec.  3893.     Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  annexation  of  territory  to  municipalities 

affecting  school  districts. 

Providing  for  procedure  for  transfer  of  property  of  annexed  territory. 

H.  B.  938,  p.  117,  Apr.  15,  1908. 

350.  Oklahoma:  Ajnending  sec.  1,  art.  1,  chap.  33,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the 

consolidation  of  school  districts  and  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from 

school. 

Requiring  three-fourths  vote  instead  of  majority  vote  to  effect  con- 
solidation. 

Chap.  77,  S.  B.  237,  p.  670.  May  2,  190a 
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361.  Oregon:  See  enactment  No.  1258, 

D  852.*  South  Carolina  (1907) :  Constltntlon,  art  9,  sec.  2,  proTiding  that  no 
charter  of  incorporation  shall  be  granted,  changed,  or  amended  by  special 
law,  relates  to  private  or  quasi  public  corporations,  and  not  to  school 
districts.— State  v.  McCaw,  58  S.  E.  145,  77  S.  C.  351. 

D  353.  Texas  (1908) :  No  express  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
inhibits  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  incorporation  of  independent 
school  districts  having  territory  in  more  than  one  county,  nor  can  such 
a  limitation  be  implied  from  any  of  its  provisions. — Park  v.  West,  108 
S.  W.,  466. 

D  854.  Texas  (1908)  :  Under  constitution,  art.  7,  sec.  3,  as  amended  in  1883, 
providing  that  the  legislature  may  provide  for  the  formation  of  sehool 
districts  within  the  counties  of  the  State  by  general  or  special  law,  with- 
out the  local  notice  required  in  other  cases  of  special  legislation,  the 
legislature  has  power  to  create  independent  school  districts  without  the 
notice  of  an  intention  to  apply  for  the  passage  of  such  an  act  being  given, 
as  required  by  const.,  art.  3,  sec.  57. — Snyder  v.  Baird  Independent  School 
Dlst.,  109  S.  W.,  472. 

355.  Utah:  Relathig  to  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  providing  tor 

the  settlement  between  a  school  district  or  a  part  of  a  school  district 
and  a  city  when  annexed  by  extension  of  city  limits. 

Chap.  56,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

356.  Vermont:  Providing  for  the  union  of  town  and  incorporated  school  dis- 

tricts. 

No.  58,  Dec.  12,  1906. 

357.  Vermont:  Extending  the  laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  in 

towns  to  school  districts  in  unorganized  towns  and  gores  and  to  incor- 
porated school  districts.  Repealing  sec.  1,  act  No.  2,  Acts,  1896  (sees.  656^ 
826,  828,  829,  851,  Statutes,  1904). 

Act  No.  60,  Dec.  18,  1906.    (Apr.  1, 1907.) 

358.  Virginia:  Providing  for  the  organization  and  govemm^t  of  incorporated 

communities  which  have  no  corporation  courts,  contain  less  than  10,000 

inhabitants,  and  are  hereafter  declared  to  be  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Constituting  such  second-class  cities  as  separate  school  districts,  pro- 
viding for  one  superintendent  of  schools  for  city  and  county.  Manner  of 
levying  taxes. 

Sec.  15,  chap.  2,  Jan.  23,  1908. 

859.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  subsec.  2,  chap.  240,  acts,  1906,  as 

amending  sec.  1470,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the  division  of  school  districts 

and  subdistricts,  etc. 

Striking  out  clauses  providing  for  approval  by  state  superintendent. 

Chap.  42,  Feb.  15,  1908. 

860l  WashiBgton:  Am^iding  sec.  75  (Code  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

school  districts  of  cities  of  10,000  or  more  Inhabitants. 

Providing  for  annexation  of  adjacent  or  contiguous  territory.  Pro- 
cedure. 

Sec.  17,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  19(/r. 

861.  West  VirginiA:  Bnlarghig  the  boundaries  of  the  ind^)endent  school  dis- 
trict of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Providing  for  special  election* 

Chap.  17.  Feb.  22,  1907. 
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B.  STATE  FINANCE  AND  SUPPORT. 


(a)  General. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  enactments  relating  to  finance 
and  support  exhibit^  clearly  the  continued  and  increasing  importance 
of  the  financial  aspects  of  public  education.  Of  the  fiscal  legislation 
of  a  general  character,  that  pertaining  to  the  use  of  the  "  Forest 
Reserve  Fund"  is  most  prominent.  California  (362),  Idaho  (364), 
Montana  (866),  Nebraska  (367),  Nevada  (369),  Oregon  (374),  Penn- 
sylvania (375),  Utah  (378),  Washington  (380),  and  Wyoming  (382) 
provide  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  fund  shall  go  into  the 
public-school  fund. 

The  two  decisions,  Kentucky  (D  365)  and  Texas  (D  377),  upon 
the  question  of  sectarian  instruction,  and  the  consequent  right  of 
schods  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  public-school  funds,  are 
noteworthy  additions  to  t^e  decisions  already  rendered  in  a  number 
of  States  upon  this  point. 

362.  Oalifomla:  Creating  the  ** United  Statee  Forest  Reserve  Fund**  and  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  apportionment. 

Fund  to  be  composed  of  10  per  cent  of  moneys  received  from  forest 
reserves  in  pursuance  of  act  of  Congress  June  30,  1906.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  apportionment  received  by  any  county  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  unapportioned  county  school  fund. 

Chap.  277,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

D  363.  Florida  (1905) :  The  legislature  has  the  power  to  prescribe  what  college 
or  colleges  shall  be  the  recipient  or  recipients  of  the  interest  on  the  fund 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862, 
chap.  130,  12  Stat,  503,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  college  at  least  for 
instruction  in  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts. — State  v,  Bryan,  39  So., 
929. 

364.  Idaho:    Providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  forest  reserve  funds  received 

and  that  may  be  received  from  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

public  schools,  and  public  roads  of  the  counties  in  which  forest  reserves 

are  situated. 

State  treasurer  to  apportion  the  distributive  share  of  such  funds 
among  the  several  counties  in  which  such  reserves  are  situated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  such  reserve  in  such  county.  Twenty-five  -per  cent 
thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  general  school  fund  of  the  county  for  use  in 
the  construction,  support,  and  maintenance  of  public-school  houses  and 
schools* 

S.  B.  No.  33,  p.  162,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

D  365.  Kentucky  (1905)  :  A  prayer  offered  at  the  opening  of  a  public  school,  im- 
ploring the  aid  and  presence  of  the  heavenly  Father  during  the  day*8 
work,  asking  for  wisdom,  patience,  mutual  love,  and  respect,  looking 
fbrward  to  a  heavenly  reunion  after  death,  and  concluding  in  Christ's 
name,  is  not  sectarian,  and  does  not  make  the  school  a  **  sectarian 
school,"  within  const.,  sec.  189,  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  educa- 
tional fnnds  in  aid  of  sectarian  schools. — Ilackett  v,  BrooksviUe  Graded 
School  Dist.,  87  8.  W.,  702 ;  27  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  1021 ;  69  L.  B.  A.,  592. 
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3GC.  Montana:  Providiug  for  the  distribution  anionj;  tlie  various  counties  en- 
titled thereto  of  the  money  derived  from  forest  reserves  under  act  of 
Congress,  June  30,  1906. 

One-half  of  amount  to  go  to  general  school  fund. 

Chap.  127,  Mar.  G,  1907. 

367.  Nebraska:  Providing  for  the  distribution   of  the  United   States   forest 

reserve  fund  established  under  act  of  Congress,  June  30,  1906. 

Four-fifths  of  fund  to  go  to  public  schools.  Prescribing  method  of 
distribution  and  apportionment. 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

D  368.  Nebraska  (1908)  ;  Under  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  legislature,  the 
county  board  levied  taxes  ostensibly  for  the  high-school  district,  which 
the  taxpayers  voluntarily  paid.  Held,  that  the  taxes  may  be  distributed 
to  the  high-school  district  of  the  county  under  the  provisions  of  subse- 
quent legislation. — School  Dlst.  No.  30,  Cuming  County  r.  Cuming  County, 
116  N.  W.,  522. 

369.  Nevada:  Providing  that  10  per  cent  of  proceeds  of  fees  which  Issue  to  the 

counties  from  national  forest  reserves  be  paid  into  the  county-school 

fund  of  the  county. 

Chap.  191,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

370.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  1.  chap.  277,  Laws,  1907,  as  amending  chap. 

235,  Ljiws.  1898  (Revision,  1898),  relative  to  punishment  of  crimes. 

No  contract  by  any  State  Institution  or  department  exceeding  $1,000 
(formerly  $5<X))  without  due  advertisement  and  bond,  except  by  state- 
house  commission. 

Chap.  23.  Mar.  25,  1908. 

371.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  926,  92S.  and  935,  Revised  Codes.  1905, 

relative  to  deposits  of  school  funds  and  the  Interest  thereon. 

Chap.  103,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

372.  Oklahoma:  Conferring  Jurisdiction  on  the  supreme  court  to  hear  and 

determine  actions  brought  to  equitably  divide  and  apportion  the  property, 
assets,  and  liabilities  between  certain  counties  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
fixing  basis  of  such  divisions  and  apportionment,  and  providing  a  penalty 
for  unlawfully  withholding  money  belonging  to  counties,  school  districts, 
municipal  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Chap.  26,  S.  B.  169,  p.  280,  Apr.  10.  1908. 

373.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  and  regulating  proceedings  in  cases  of  escheats 

of  property  as  enjoined  by  art.  22,  Constitution. 

Proceeds  of  such  escheated  property  to  go  to  public-school  fund  of 
county  in  which  situated.    Prescribing  procedure. 

Chap.  32,  H.  B.  613,  p.  387,  May  27,  1908. 

374.  Oregon :  Providing  for  disposal  of  10  per  centum  received  from  the  United 

States  Government  for  forest  reserve  rentals. 
Money  to  be  divided  equally  between  school  and  road  funds. 

Chap.  160,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

375.  Pennsylvania:  Appropriating  $80,000  for  payment  of  annual  fixed  charge 

for  school  and  land  purposes  on  land  held  for  forest  reserves. 

According  to  No.  81,  acts,  1905.  ( See  enactment  186,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion Bulletin,  No.  3,  1906,  p.  41.) 

376.  Sonth  Carolina:  Authorizing  state  treasurer  to  receive  from  the  United 

States  Qovemment  a  certain  fund  and  to  hold  the  same  subject  to  the 
uses  declared  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Act  No.  345.  p.  760.  Feb.  20.  1907. 
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D  377.  Texas  (1908)  :  <»  The  holding  of  certain  exercises  In  the  public  schools. 
Held,  not  to  violate  constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  7,  and  art.  7,  sec.  5,  prohibit- 
ing the  drawing  from  the  treasury  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  sects,  re- 
ligious societies,  etc.— Church  t\  Bullock,  109  S.  W.,  115. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  constitution  to  forbid  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  any  particular  denomination  of  relis:iou8  people, 
whether  they  be  Christians  or  of  other  religions. — Ibid. 

378.  Utah:  Creating  "the  county  road  and  school  fund  from  forest  reserve," 
and  providing  for  the  apportionment  and  distribution  thereof. 
One-half  of  apportionment  to  be  devoted  to  school  districts. 

Chap.  145,  Mar.  25,  1907. 

D  379.  Virginia  (1907)  :  Acts  1869-70,  p.  165,  chap.  122,  sec.  10,  relating  to 
taxation  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  held  only 
to  protect  such  institution  against  higher  or  different  taxes  than  are 
levied  against  other  educational  institutions  within  the  State. — Coounon- 
wealth  V.  Trustees  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  56 
8.  E.,  594. 

I^nd,  houses,  etc.,  belonging  to  an  educational  institution,  rented  out 
to  third  persons  for  profit,  held  not  used  exclusively  for  educational  pur- 
poses, within  constitution,  1869,  art.  10,  sec.  3,  exempting  such  property 
from  taxation. — Commonwealth  v.  Trustees  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute. — Ibid. 

380.  Washington:  Providing  for  distribution  and  expenditure  of  moneys  re- 
ceived from  forest  reserves. 

To  be  expended  for  public  schools  and  roads. 

Chap.  185,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

D  381.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :  Laws,  1901,  p.  234,  chap.  188,  as  amended  by  T^ws, 
1903,  p.  525,  chap.  329,  requires  a  free  high  school  board.  If  facilities  war- 
rant, to  permit  i)ersons  of  school  age  residing  In  any  town  or  Incorpo- 
rated village  not  within  a  free  high  school  district  to  attend  such  high 
school ;  and  Laws,  1903,  p.  525,  chai).  329,  sec.  2,  authorizes  the  board  to 
charge  a  tuition  fee  against  the  city,  town,  or  village  from  which  the 
person  has  been  admitted,  showing  the  amount  of  tuition  which  the  "  dis- 
trict" is  entitled  to  recover,  which  amount  Is  to  be  entered  on  the  tax 
roll  against  the  part  of  the  town  or  city  not  within  the  high  school  dis- 
trict from  which  the  tuition  is  due.  Heldj  that  such  tuition  is  payable  to 
the  high  school  district  in  which  Instruction  Is  afforded,  and  not  to  the 
city  containing  such  district,  so  that  an  action  to  recover  the  same  must 
be  brought  by  the  district,  which  Is  a  quasi  corporation,  and  not  by  the 
city. — City  of  Columbus  v.  Town  of  Fountain  Prairie,  115  N.  W.,  111. 

382.  Wyoming:  Regulating  distribution  of  funds  received  out  of  United  States 

forest  reserve  fund. 

Apportioning  fund  to  counties  In  proportion  to  reserve  acreage  con- 
tained, one-half  to  school  districts  and  one-half  for  betterment  of  public 
roads. 

Chap.  7,  Feb.  9,  1907. 


(b)  State  School  Lands. 

The  legislation  relative  to  state  school  lands  is  characterized  by 
providing  for  additional  safeguards  of  this  endowment  of  public 
education  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  dissipation  ot  these 
lands  through  the  various  forms  of  unwise  disposal.  North  Dakota 
(397)  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  relative  to  the  sale  of 
school  lands;  Oregon  (403),  South  Dakota  (405-408),  and  Washing- 
ton (414-417)  enacted  protective  measures. 

•  See  "  Recent  decisions.*'  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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The  constitutional  provisions  in  Oklahoma  (400),  and  the  several 
enactments  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  school  lands  of  that 
State,  have  a  considerable  contemporary  interest.  In  lieu  of  sections 
16  and  36,  and  other  lands  in  Indian  Territory,  Congress  appropri- 
ated to  Oklahoma  (432)  $5,000,000,  which  sum  is  diverted  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

383.  Iowa:    RepeaUng  sees.  2808  and  2855,  Code  Supplement,  1902,  and  sees. 

2800  and  2850,  Code,  1897,  and  reenacting  substitutes  with  amendments, 

relative  to  the  permanent  school  fund. 

Sundry  amendments  concerning  procedure  in  the  sale  and  resale  of 
school  lands ;  reports  by  county  officials ;  apportionment  of  interests  and 
rents;  compensation  of  county  auditor. 

Chap.  151,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

381.  Kansas:  Relative  to  forfeiture  of  right  and  interest  of  certain  purchasers 

in  and  to  school  lands,  prescribing  manner  in  which  such  forfleiture 

may  be  shown,  and  limiting  time  within  which  actions  may  be  brought 

by  such  purchasers  to  recover  such  lands,  or  for  the  determination  of 

their  interest  therein. 

Chap.  373,  Jan.  24,  1907. 

385i  Kansas:  Providing  for  the  sale  of  islands  in  navigable  streams  for  benefit 
of  perman^it  school  fund. 

Chap.  378,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

386b  Louisiana;  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  2962,  Revised  Statutes  (1904), 

relative  to  leasing  of  school  lands. 

Providing  for  election  to  determine  upon  sale  of  timber  or  lease  of 
mineral  rights.    Procedure. 

Act  No.  129,  July  2,  1908. 

887.  Louisiana:  Memorializing  Congress  for  a  bill  granting  to  the  State  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  State,  the  proceeds  of 
tlie  sale  thereof  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  the  common  schools^ 

Act  No.  272,  July  9, 1908. 

388,  Montana:  Relating  to  selection  of  indemnity  school   lands  and  lands 

granted  to  all  state  institutions  of  learning  and  for  public  buildings  in 

Montana. 

No  further  selections  to  be  made  in  counties  in  which  State  lias  already 
selected  100,000  acres  or  more. 

Chap.  50,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

889.  Nebraska:  Amending  sec.  9865,  Cobbey*s  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative 

to  certificates  of  purchase  of  lands  heretofore  sold,  and  repealing  sec 

9870b,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  Supplement,  1905. 

Fixing  rate  of  interest  on  sale  contracts  heretofore  issued;  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  sale  contracts  for  lands  hereafter  sold,  and  fixing 
rate  of  interest  on  same,  and  providing  for  interest  on  interest  and  rental 
after  due. 

Chap.  188,  Apt.  5,  1907. 

890.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  9870,  Cob- 

bey*s  Annotated  Statutes,  Supplement,  1905,  relative  to  the  sale  of  edu- 
cational lands,  and  repealing  sec&  9870a,  9870fo,  9870c  Cobbey*s  Annotated 
Statutes,  Supplonent,  1905  (chap.  144,  Laws,  1905). 

Sundry  amendments  relative  to  whom  sales  of  educational  lands  may 
be  made 

Chap.  134,  Apr.  9,  1907. 
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881.  Nebraska:    Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  9872,  Cobbey's 

Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  taxation  of  certain  public  lands. 

Providing  for  taxation  of  educational  and  saline  lands  held  on  sale 
contract. 

Chap.  135,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

392.  New  Mexico:  Refunding  to  territorial  institutions  moneys  used  for  ex- 
penses in  selection  and  location  of  public  lands,  and  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  fatQre  expenses  in  the  selection  and  location  of  public  lands. 

Concerns,  among  others,  Blind  Asylum^  Military  Institute,  normal 
schools,  School  of  Mines^  Deaf  and  Dumb  As/lum,  Agricultural  College, 
university  and  common  school  income  fund. 

Chap.  79,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

898.  Hew  Mexico:  Providing  for  the  leasing,  sale,  management,  and  control  of 
all  lands  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  Territory ;  creating  a 
territorial  land  office,  a  commissioner  thereof,  and  prescribing  the  duties 
of  such  officer;  providing  for  the  care,  custody,  disposition,  and  invest- 
ment of  moneys  derived  from  all  territorial  lands  by  leasing,  sale,  or 
otherwise.  Repealing  chap.  74,  Laws,  1899 ;  chap.  69,  Laws,  1901 ;  chaps. 
78  and  81,  Laws,  1903,  and  chape.  90  and  111,  Laws,  1905. 

Relating  to  the  disposition  of  revenues  derived  from  land  sections 
16  and  86,  the  crediting  of  the  same  to  the  common  school  fund,  and  the 
apportionment  and  distribution  to  the  several  counties. 

Sees.  31,  32,  and  39,  chap.  104,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

8M.  North  Dakota:  Authorizing  holders  of  state  or  school  land  contracts  for 
lands  over  which  railroads  have  been  or  may  be  located  and  established 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  such  contracts,  to  surrender  such  contracts 
and  ol>tain  new  contracts  for  the  land  less  the  rights  of  way  required 
for  such  railroad,  and  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  State  of  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  required  for  such  rights  of 
way  and  the  issuance  of  deeds  therefor. 

Chap.  225,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

895.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec  183,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

surroider  of  state  or  school  land  contracts  and  the  division  of  the  land 
covered  tliereby,  and  the  issuance  of  new  contracts  for  such  subdivisions. 

Chap.  226,  Mar.  19.  1907. 

896.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec  182,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  assignee 

of  purchasers  of  school  lands. 

Chap.  227,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

397.  North  Dakota:  Agreeing  to  amendment,  proposed  by  legislature  of  1905, 

to  sec.  158  of  the  constitution  relative  to  the  sale  of  state  lands. 

Modifying  conditions  for  nulliflcation  of  contracts .  for  sale  for  non- 
payment of  taxe&»    (Vote  Nov.,  1908.) 

Con.  Res.,  p.  457,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

396.  Ohio:  Supplementing  sec.  1418,  Revised  Statutes,  by  adding  sec  1418a, 

legalizing  defects  in  proceedings  for  the  sale  of  all  lands  in  sec.  16,  and  of 

all  lands  in  any  other  section  in  lieu  thereof,  granted  for  school  purposes, 

in  all  townships  within  the  State. 

a  B.  472,  p.  359,  May  9,  1908. 

399.  Oklahoma:  8ee  enactment  No.  4S2, 
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400.  Oklahoma:  Constitutional   iirovisions  concerning  state  and  school  lands 
(adopted  Sept.  17,  1907). 

Article  XI. 

STATE   AND   SCHOOL  LANDS. 


n 


Section  1.  The  State  hereby  accepts  all  grants  of  land  and  donations 
of  money  made  by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  enabling 
act»  and  any  other  acts  of  Congress,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  and  upon 
the  conditions,  and  under  the  limitations  for  which  the  same  are  granted 
or  donated ;  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby  pledged  to  preserve  such 
lands  and  moneys  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  of  said 
lands  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  to  keep  the  same  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
for  which  they  were  granted  or  donated. 

'*  Sec.  2.  All  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  that  have  heretofore 
been  or  may  be  hereafter  given  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  all  such  per  centum  as  may 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  on  the  sales  of  public  lands,  the  sum  of 
five  million  dollars  appropriated  to  the  State  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  common  schools  in  lieu  of  sections  sixteen  and  thirty-six,  and  other 
lands  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  proceeds  of  all  property  that  shall 
fall  to  the  State  by  escheat,  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts  or  donations  to  the 
State  for  common  schools  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the 
gifts,  and  such  other  appropriations,  gifts,  or  donations  as  shall  be  made 
by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  shall  constitute 
the  permanent  school  fund,  the  income  from  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State.  The  principal  shall  be 
deemed  a  trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate. 
It  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished.  The  State  shall  reim- 
burse said  permanent  school  fund  for  all  losses  thereof  which  may  in  any 
manner  occur,  and  no  iK)rtion  of  said  fund  shall  be  diverted  for  any  other 
nse  or  purpose. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  interest  and  income  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  the 
net  income  from  the  leasing  of  public  lands  which  have  been  or  may  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
common  schools,  together  with  any  revenues  derived  from  taxes  author- 
ized to  be  levied  for  such  purposes,  and  any  other  suras  which  may  be 
added  thereto  by  law,  shall  be  used  and  applied  each  year  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conmion  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  be,  for  this  purpose,  appor- 
tioned among  and  between  all  the  several  common  school  districts  of  the 
State  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  of  the  several  districts,  and 
no  part  of  the  fund  shall  ever  be  diverted  from  this  purpose,  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  i)eople  of  the  State. 

"  Sec.  4.  All  public  lauds  set  apart  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  chari- 
table, penal,  educational,  and  public  building  purposes,  and  all  lauds  taken 
In  lieu  thereof,  may  be  sold  by  the  State,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
the  enabling  act. 

"  Sec.  5.  Section  thirteen  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  State,  shall  be  preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  the  University  Preparatory  School,  one- 
third;  of  the  normal  schools  now  established,  or  hereafter  to  be  estab- 
lished, one-third;  and  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  one-third.  The  said  lands 
or  the  proceeds  thereof  as  above  apportioned  to  be  divided  between  the 
institutions  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  said 
lauds  so  reserved,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  or  of  any  indemnity 
lands  granted  in  lien  of  section  thirteen  shall  be  safely  kept  or  invested 
and  pre8er>'ed  by  the  State  as  a  trust,  which  shall  never  be  diminished, 
but  may  be  added  to,  and  the  income  thereof,  interest,  rentals,  or  other- 
wise, only  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  said  educational 
institutions.  Such  educational  institutions  shall  remain  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  State  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  any  lands  granted  for  educational  purposes,  or  the  in- 
come or  rentals  thereof,  shall  he  used  for  the  support  of  any  religions  or 
sectarian  school,  college,  or  university,  and  no  portion  of  the  funds  arising 
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from  the  sale  of  sections  thirteen  or  any  indemnity  lands  selected  in  lieu 
thereof,  either  principal  or  interest,  shall  ever  be  diverted,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  from  the  purpose  for  which  said  lands  were 
granted  to  the  State. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  permanent  common  school  and  other  educational  funds 
shall  be  invested  in  first  mortgages  upon  good  and  improved  farm  lands 
within  the  State  (and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
reasonable  valuation  of  the  lands  without  improvements  be  loaned  on  any 
tract).  Oklahoma  state  bonds,  county  bonds  of  the  counties  of  Oklahoma, 
school  district  bonds  of  the  school  districts  of  Oklahoma,  United  States 
bonds;  preference  to  be  given  to  the  securities  In  the  order  named. 

''The  legislature  shall  provide  the  manner  of  selecting  the  securities 
aforesaid,  prescribe  the  rules,  regulations,  restrictions,  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  funds  aforesaid  shall  be  loaned  or  invested,  and  do  all 
things  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  and  permanency  of  the 
investment" 

101.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  appraisement  of  lands  granted  to  the  State  for 
educational  and  other  public  building  purposes:  authorizing  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office  to  procure  geographical  and  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  same ;  providing  for  renewal  of  certain  leases  thereon 
pending  such  appraisement,  and  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the 
land  office  to  make  leases  thereafter. 

Chap.  49,  n.  B.  414,  p.  484,  Apr.  8, 1908. 

W2,  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  commissioners  of  the  land  office  to  lease  public 

lands  for  oil  and  gas  purposes. 

Income  from  school  lands  leased  to  go  to  proper  school  fund. 

Chap.  49,  S.  B.  338,  p.  400,  May  26,  1908. 

t03.  Oregon:  Repealing  chaps.  2  and  3,  tit.  32,  Bellinger  and  Cotton*s  Anno- 
tated C<xle8  and  Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  public  lands,  and  repealing 
S.  B.  No.  154,  p.  308,  Laws,  1003,  relative  to  the  selection  of  Indemnity 
school  land,  and  repealing  S.  B.  No.  80,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  land 
clerk's  salary,  and  repealing  H.  B.  No.  46,  p.  21.  I^ws,  1903,  relative  to 
investment  of  the  surplus  of  the  Irreducible  school  fund,  etc.,  and  enact- 
ing substitutes. 

Providing. for  the  acquisition,  classification,  management,  control,  leas- 
ing, sale,  and  disposition  by  the  State  of  all  lands  inuring  to  the  State 
from  any  and  all  sources,  and  for  the  management  and  Investment  of 
moneys  arising  therefrom,  constituting  all  necessary  officers  therefor, 
specifying  their  duties  and  salaries,  giving  them  full  iiowers  for  the  iwr- 
formance  thereof,  protecting  said  lands  from  trespass  and  injury,  and 
providing  penalties. 

Chap.  117,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

D  404.  Oregon  (1907) :  Constitution,  art  8,  sec.  5,  provides  that  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  board  of  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands  and  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall 
be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Held,  that  such  board  was  the 
state's  Instrument  for  the  sale  and  dlsi)osition  of  state  school  lands,  and 
Its  decisions  with  reference  to  who  should  be  entitled  to  a  patent  prior  to 
the  Issuance  thereof  were  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. — De  Lalttre 
V.  Board  of  Com'rs,  149  F.  800. 

405.  South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  393,  art.  1,  chap.  6,  Revised  Political  Code, 
1903,  relating  to  fees  derived  from  the  lease  and  sale  of  school  and  pub- 
lic lands. 

Chap.  225,  Mar.  0,  1907. 
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406.  South  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  classification  and  sale  of  Indemnity, 

common  school,  and  endowment  lands. 

Providing  for  classification  into  agricultural,  timber,  and  grazing  lands, 
and  for  the  annual  sale,  beginning  with  the  year  1908,  of  50,000  acres 
until  one-fourth  of  such  lands  is  sold. 

Chap.  226,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

407.  South  Dakota:  Promoting  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  upon  school  and 

public  lands. 

Chap.  227,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

408.  South    Dakota:    Amending    sec.    385,   Revised   Political    Code,   1903,   as 

amended  by  chap.  145,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  patents  to  state  lands. 

Chap.  228,  Feb.  8,  1907. 

409.  Texas:  Validating  certain  sales  of  school  lands. 

Chap.  18,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

410.  Texas:  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  ofilce,  with  the 

consent  and  approval  of  the  governor  and  attorney -general,  to  sell  the 
guayule,  lediuguUla,  and  other  vegetation  on  school  land,  and  to  enter 

Into  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of 

substances  found  upon  public  free  school  land. 

Chap.  135,  Apr.  18,  1907. 

411.  Texas:  Providing  Tor  the  survey  of  mineral  bearing  school  lands. 

Chap.  147,  Apr.  19,  1907. 

D  412.  Texas  (1908) :  The  policy  of  the  State  in  the  disposition  of  its  school 
lands  is  to  sell  only  to  those  who  will  actually  settle  on  them  and  occupj 
them  as  homes. — Bourn  v.  Robinson,  107  S.  W.,  873. 

413.  Utah:  Approftriuting  $5,000  to  the  state  board  of  land  conmaissioners  for 

the  employment  of  counsel  and  costs  and  exi)en8es  of  witnesses  in  the 
prosecution  or  defense  of  suits,  action,  or  proceedings,  wherein  the  title  or 
right  of  the  State  to  school  lands  is  brought  into  question. 

Chap.  11,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

414.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  25,  chap.  66,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 

chap.  127,  Laws,  1905,  relating  to  assessments  of  state,  school,  granted, 

and  other  lands  for  drainage  purposes. 

Chap.  91,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

416.  Washington:  Relative  to  the  board  of  state  land  comissioners. 

Providing  for  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  legislature  upon  the 
management  of  and  laws  concerning  public  lauds. 

Chap.  114,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

416.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  14,  chap.  89,  Laws,  1S97,  relative  to  the  sale 

or  lease  of  state  lands. 

Chap.  152,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

417.  Washington:  Amending  sundry  sections  of  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes 

relating  to  the  selection,  survey,  management,  reclamation,  lease,  and 

disposition  of  state  lands. 

Chap.  256,  Mar.  20,  1907. 


(c)  Permanent  State  School  Funds:  Composition  and  Investment. 

The  most  important  item  of  legislation  under  this  heading  is  that 
of  Vermont  (435),  providing  for  the  management,  investment,  and 
distribution  of  the  permanent  school  fund  created  in  1904.     This 
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legislation  was  the  direct  result  of  the  plan  formulated  by  the  special 
commission  appointed  in  1904*  It  is  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  gen- 
eral interest  to  warrant  the  presentation  of  the  measure  in  full.  The 
use  of  the  federal  payment  of  $5,000,000  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
(432)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  that  State  has 
already  been  noted.  Nebraska  (425)  and  North  Dakota  (430)  each 
proposed  amendments  to  their  constitutions  relative  to  the  extension 
of  the  investment  of  educational  funds. 

417a.  California:  Providing  for  the  loan  from  the  school-land  fund  to  the 
State  of  $250,000,  and  providing  for  the  transfer,  repayment  with  inter- 
est, etc. 

Exempting  money  po  loaned  and  transferred  from  the  provisions  of 
sec.  680,  Political  Code,  1900,  relative  to  the  conversion  of  school  funds 
into  bonds. 

Chap.  409,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

418.  Delaware:  Authorizing  and  directing  the  state  treasurer  to  transfer  the 

0um  of  $5,900  from  the  general  fund  to  the  school  fund. 

Made  in  order  to  observe  provision  of  sec.  4,  art.  X,  of  state  consti- 
tution, concerning  the  inviolability  of  the  school  fund. 

.Jt.  Res.,  Chap.  263,  Jan.  17,  1907. 

419.  Indiana:  Directing  the  distribution  of  certain  si)ecial  funds,  as  a  part  of 

the  common  school  fund,  and  providing  for  the  adjudication  of  ''  un- 
claimed estates  "  funds  for  payment  into  common  school  fund. 

Special  funds  known  as  **  common  school  fund  balance,  **  ''  old  sinking 
fund,  "  "  surplus  revenue  fund,  "  "  excess  bid  sinking  fund, "  "  sales  com- 
mon schools  lands,"  and  "  sales  swamp  land,"  total,  $99,628.95,  to  become 
part  of  common  school  fund.  Also  unclaimed  estates  funds  remaining  in 
state  treasury  for  five  years. 

Chap.  43.  Feb.  25,  1907. 

420.  Indiana:  Concerning  tlie  publishing  for  loan  of  the  common  school  fund. 

Providing  for  quarterly  advertisement  by  county  auditor  of  amount 
subject  to  loan;  maximum  publication  fee  of  $1.50.  Ix)an  funds  of  $1,000 
to  be  posted  In  auditor's  office.  Special  provision  for  publication  in  cities. 
Penalty  for  noncompliance  by  auditor. 

Chap.  50,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

421.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  recnactlng  with  amendments,  chap.  473,  I^aws, 

1905,  relative  to  the  exchange  of  bonds  held  by  the  permanent  school  fund. 

Chap.  377,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

422.  Massachusetts:  Rei)ealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  chap.  100, 

acts,  1903,  relative  to  the  technical  education  fund,  United  States  grant. 

Chap.  121,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

423.  Minne^iota:  Amending  sec.  2435,  Revised  I^aws,  1905,  relative  to  the  board 

of  Investment  of  permanent  school  and  university  funds. 

Sundry  amendments  regarding  investment  and  Interest. 

Chap.  348,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

424.  Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  swamp-land  fund  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Providing  for  the  transfer  of  certain  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
swamp  lands  to  the  "  swamp-land  fund."  Allotting  one-half  of  the  annual 
interest  therefrom  to  the  **  general  school  fund  **  and  one-half  to  the 
"revenue  fund."  "Revenue  fund"  to  go  to  the  several  educational  and 
cliaritable  Institutions. 

Chap.  3S.'-»,  Apr.  24,  1007. 

(UJ470— 09 0 
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42o.  Nebraska:  l*roiK>siug  an  aiueudmeut  to  sec.  9,  art.  8,  constitution,  1875, 
relative  to  the  investmeut  of  educational  funds. 

Extending  iwwer  of  investment  so  as  to  Include  registeretl  school  dis- 
trict bonds  of  the  State  and  such  other  securities  as  the  legislature  may 
from  time  to  time  direct.     (Adopted,  November,  VM)H.) 

Jt.  Res.,  Cliap.  201,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

420.  New  Mexico:  Relative  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  trains. 

Funds  derived  from  licenses  and  fines  to  be  paid  into  territorial  school 
fund. 

Sec.  5.  chap.  8,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

427.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  105,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  providing  for  the 

ajjpointment  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  university  and  school  lands. 
Substituting  deputy  for  chief  clerk. 

Chap.  108,  Mar.  1,3,  11K)7. 

428.  North    Dakota:  Amending  sec.   155,   chap.   4,   Revise<l   Codes,   1905,   and 

amendatoi*y  acts,  relative  to  investment  of  iK*rnianent  school  funds  by 

the  board  of  universltj'  and  school  lands  (see  chap.  228). 

Extending  power  of  investment  so  as  to  include  bonds  of  counties  and 
townships  within  State.  Providing  for  comi)ensation  of  members  of 
board.  Sundry  amendments  concerning  conditions  of  investment  in  farm 
mortgages. 

Chap.  224,  Mar.  19.  1907. 

429.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  155,  chap.  4,  Revise<l  Codes,  1905.  relative 

to  investment  of  permanent  school  funds  by  the  board  of  university  and 

school  lands  (see  chap.  224). 

Chap.  228,  Jan.  10.  1907. 

430.  North  Dakota:  Agreeing  to  amendment  proiKJSed  by  legislature  of  1905,  to 

sec.  162  of  the  constitution,  relative  to  investment  of  permanent  school 

funds. 

Extending  investment  so  as  to  include  count j%  townshii),  niunici]>al.  and 
drainage  bonds  of  State,  and  bonds  of  other  States  that  have  never 
repudiated  any  indebtedness. 

Con.  Res.,  p.  4.")0,  Mar.  2.'),  1907. 

481.  Oklahomia:  Conferring  on  the  commissioners  of  the  land  ottice,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state  auditor,  suiierintentlent  of  public 
instruction,  and  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  authority  to 
manage,  loan,  invest,  and  regulate  investment  and  deposit  of  the  per- 
manent school  funds. 

Chap.  76,  H.  H.  8,  i».  ♦K;4.  Dec.  18,  1907. 

432.  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  payment  to  the  state  treasurer  of  $5,000,000  and 

Interest  thereon,  appropriated  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  by  an  act  of 

Congress,  June  10,  1900,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  schools 

of  the  State,  in  lieu  of  sections  16  and  36  and  other  lands,  in  Indian 

Territory. 

Chap.  76.  II.  B.  643,  p.  602,  Dec.  17,  1907. 

433.  Oregon:  Memorializing  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  give  to  the  State,  to 

become  a  part  of  the  principal  of  the  Irreducible  school  fund,  the  net 
receipts  of  the  (Jovemment  of  the  United  States  from  all  the  forest 
reserves  withlu  the  State. 

S.  Jt.  Mem.  No.  5.  p.  518,  Feb.  14.  1907. 

4,34.  South  Dakota:  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  school  and  public  lands 
to  sell  pine  timber  grown  ui>on  such  lands. 
I*rfK*iH*<ls  t<»  go  to  pcnuaniMit  school  fund. 

<;iiap.  224,  Feb.  25,  190T. 


^  / 
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435.  Vermont:  Pruvidiug  for  a  iHirmaueiit  public-scbool  fund,"  crofttiug  a  buard 
of  trustees  to  manage  the  same,  and  directing  the  investment  and  dis- 
tribution thereof.  Amending  sec.  740,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  and  reiwaling 
sees.  737,  738,  741,  742,  743,  744,  749,  750,  751,  753,  and  all  amendments 
thereto.  Public  Statutes,  1894.    Rei)ealing  act  No.  42,  Acts,  1904. 

**  Section  1.  The  sum  of  two  hundred  forty  thousand  dollars  returned 
by  the  National  Government  to  the  State  in  settlement  of  the  civil  war 
claims,  the  Huntington  fund,  the  United  States  deposit  money,  and  such 
other  additions  as  may  hereafter  be  made  to  the  fund  hereby  established 
shall  be  forever  held  intact  and  in  reserve  as  a  |)ermaneut  public  school 
fund. 

**  Skc.  2.  A  l)oard  to  be  known  as  trustees  of  r)ermanent  school  fund  is 
hereby  constituted,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  state 
treasurer  and  suiwrintendent  of  education,  ex  officio,  and  three  persons 
to  be  ai)iK)inted  biennially  by  the  governor,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
continue  until  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  next  biennial  year  and 
until  their  successors  are  apiK)inted  and  qualfQed,  unless  sooner  removed 
by  the  governor.  Said  trustees  shall  Invest  the  i>ermanent  public  scIkm)! 
fund  in  the  following-named  securities  only :  United  States  bonds,  state 
bonds,  bonds  of  cities  and  school  districts  located  In  the  United  States, 
excluding  Territories,  and  having  a  ix)pulation  of  over  twenty  thousand, 
and  bonds  of  towns,  cities  and  villages  in  this  state,  whose  total  Indebted- 
ness does  not  exceed  five  times  the  amount  of  the  grand  list.  Said  board 
of  trustec»s  is  emi)owered  to  receive  gifts,  betiuests  or  additions  to  such 
]>ernianent  public  school  fund,  and  all  purchases  and  sales  of  securities 
shall  be  made  by,  and  all  securities  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of.  and 
so  far  as  i)ossible  made  payable  to  the  trustees  of  i)ermanent  sch(M)l  fund. 

**  Sec.  13.  The  income  only  from  sjiid  i>ermanent  school  fund  shall  be 
covered  into  the  state  treasur>%  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  which  shall 
annually  be  divided  among  the  towns,  cities,  and  unorpinlztnl  towns  and 
gores  entitled  thereto.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  forty-five  thousand 
dollar  reserve  fund  Is  divided,  and  the  remaining  iwrtion  of  the  Income 
shall  be  divided  by  the  state  treasurer  among  the  towns,  cfties,  and  un^ 
organized  towns  and  gores  according  to  the  number  of  legal  schools 
maintained  the  preceding  year,  and  such  division  shall  t>e  made  at  the 
same  time  the  moneys  derlve<l  from  the  state  school  tax  are  now  divided. 
The  Income  thus  distributed  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  shall.  In  unorpinlzed  towns  and  gores,  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  st»veral  school  districts  which  have  maintained  a  lepil  school 
the  preceding  year,  and  In  towns  having  a  district  Incoriwrated  by  a 
special  act  of  the  general  assembly,  as  Is  provided  for  the  division  in 
such  towns  of  money  received  from  the  State  school  tax." 

Act  No.  54,  Dec.  14,  11K)C. 

430.  Vermont:  Directing  the  payment  for  printing  500  copies  of  the  reiwrt  of 
the  si»eclal  commission  on  ])ermanent  school  fund. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  494,  Dec.  7,  11HH5. 

437.  Washington:   Providing  for  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund  and 

permanent  funds  of  the  normal  schools,  state  university,  scientific  school, 

agricultural  college,  and  charitable,  educational,  i>enal,  and  reformatory 

institutions. 

Trejiting  a  state  board  of  finance  to  be  composed  of  governor,  state 
treasurer,  and  state  auditor.  Prescribing  mode  and  conditions  of  in- 
vestment of  funds. 

Chap.  12,  Feb.  11,  1907. 

438.  Washington:  Relating  to  escheats. 

All  escheats  to  belong  to  permanent  school  fund. 

Chap.  133,  Mar.  12,  1907. 


•  rn»a(t*d  In  iioforilnnco  with  rrcommendatloDH  of  commission  provided  for  by  act  No. 
42.  Acts,  10O4.     iSoo  enactment  No.  1M)9,  Bureau  of  Kducatlon  UuUetln,  No.  3.  190G.) 
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(d)  State  Taxation  for  School  Purposes. 

The  legislation  of  the  biennium  with  respect  to  state  taxation  for 
public  school  purposes  contains  several  important  enactments.  Those 
of  Arkansas  (439),  Indiana  (441),  Maine  (443),  Oklahoma  (446). 
(447),  Texas  (448),  Utah  (449),  and  of  Washington  (451),  are  se- 
lected as  indicative  of  the  marked  trend  to  provide  for  a  more  gen- 
erous support  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Of 
the  foregoing  list,  the  increased  school  revenue  provided  in  Indiana 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  special  mention. 

439**.  Arkansas:  Amending  act  No.  206,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  rate  of  taxation 
for  general  state  purix>se8. 
Increasing  state  tax  for  support  of  common  schools  from  2  to  3  mill& 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  189,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

440.  Illinois:  Providing  for  tlie  necessary  revenue  for  state  purposes. 

Providing  that  there  be  raised  for  state  school  purposes,  to  be  desig- 
nated as  "  state  school  fund,"  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  upon  the  assessed 
taxable  property  for  each  of  the  years  1907  and  1908,  in  lieu  of  the  2 
mUl  tax. 

S.  B.  540,  p.  498,  May  27,  1907. 

441*.  Indiana:    Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  32,  I^ws,  1905,  providing  for  the  levy  of 

an  annual  tax  for  a  state  common  school  tuition  fund. 

Increasing  the  annual  tax  from  11  cents  and  0  mills  to  13  cents  and  G 
mills,  and  providing  in  addition  thereto  a  poll  tax  of  50  cents  upon  each 
legal  voter.  [See  enactment  221,  p.  48,  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin 
No.  3,  1900,  State  School  Systenjs.] 

Chap.  249,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

D442.  Louisiana  (1908)  :  The  school  tax  authorizeil  by  constitution,  art.  232,  to 
be  levied  in  aid  of  public  schools,  is  not  a  S]iecial  assessment,  and  property 
exempted  from  taxation  by  the  constitution  is  not  subject  to  it. — Louis- 
iana &  N.  W.  II.  Co.  V,  State  Board  of  Appraisers,  45  So..  394. 

443.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  124,  chap.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  the 

mill  tax. 

Increasing  state  tax  for  support  of  common  schools  from  1  mill  to  11 
mills. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  Ill,  Mar.  20,  1907.     (Jan.  1,  1908). 

444.  Nebraska:  Repealing    sec.    11,150,    Cobbey's    Annotated    Statutes,    1903, 

relative  to  special  state  tax  levy  of  1^  mills  for  the  state  common  school 

fund. 

Chap.  125,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

445.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No,  29. 

440.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  a  tax  on  gifts,  inheritances,  bequests,  legacies, 

devices,  and  successions  in  certain  cases. 

One-half  of  proceeds  of  tax  to  be  used  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  as  other  available  state  common  school  funds. 

Chap.  81,  H.  B.  492,  p.  733,  May  20,  1908. 

447.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  on  income. 

Proceeds  from  graduated  income  tax  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  available 
common  school  fund  of  the  State. 

Chap.  81.  H.  B.  557,  p.  730,  May  20,  190& 

448.  Texas:  Amending  art.  .^3047,  chap.  1,  tit.  104,  Revised  Civil  Statutes,  1895, 

relative  to  ad  valorem  taxes  for  free-school  purposes. 

Inorenslng  state  levy  from  IS  t<i  20  cents  i>er  $100. 

Chap.  00,  Apr.  5,  1907. 
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449.  Utah:  Proposing  an   amendment    to  sec.   7,  art.   13.   of   the  constitution 

relative  to  revenue  and  taxation. 

Fixing  the  proportion  of  the  maximum  tax  rate  (S  mills)  to  be  devoted 
to  the  enumerated  puriwses;  4i  mills  for  general  state  purposes:  3 
mills  for  district-school  purposes;  one-half  mill  for  high-school  purposes. 

S.  ,T.  R.  No.  2,  p,  272  (to  be  eflfective  Jan.  1,  IIKX)). 

Defeated,  Novenjber,  1908. 

450.  Vermont:  Exempting  real  and  personal  property  of  college  fraternities  and 

societies  from  taxation. 

Excepting  that  held  for  investment  purposes. 

Act.  No.  27,  Dec.  0,  1906. 

451.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  Jll,  chap.  118  (Code  of  Public  Instruction), 

Laws.  1897,  relative  to  state  levy  of  taxes  for  school  purix>8es. 

Increasing  amount  of  annual  state  tax  from  $6  to  $10  for  every  child 
of  school  age.    Maximum,  5  mills.    Manner  of  apportionment. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

452.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactlng  sec.  100.  chap.  35,  Acts,  1905, 

relative  to  the  payment  of  taxes  upon  property  assessed  by  the  board  of 

public  works. 

Duty  of  state  auditor  in  cases  of  overpayment  of  taxes.  Certificate  to 
county  courts,  school  districts,  and  municipalities. 

Chap.  48,  Jan.  25,  1907. 


(e)  General  Apportionment  of  State  School  Funds;  Special  State  Aid  for  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Of  the  means  for  the  extension  and  development  of  public  educa- 
tion none  possesses  more  widespread  influence  than  that  of  the  general 
financial  support  by  the  State  as  a  unit.  To  this  end  systems  of 
general  state  taxation  have  been  inaugurated  and  permanent  state 
school  funds  have  been  established.  By  the  income  derived  from 
these  two  sources  the  States  have  aimed  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the 
support  of  public  schools  by  local  taxation  alone,  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  local  endeavor  for  the  provision  of  adequate  educational 
opportunities,  and  to  equalize  the  frequently  varying  advantages  for 
education  among  the  different  communities  in  the  same  State. 

The  most  important  problem  in  this  connection  is  that  of  an  equi- 
table and  just  form  of  distribution  or  apportionment  of  the  state  edu- 
cational revenues  in  order  that  the  ends  above  mentioned  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  in  order  that  the 
support  provided  through  the  State  may  become  a  real  and  positive 
force  in  the  provision  of  adequate  school  facilities  for  all  the  children 
in  the  State.  Distributions  to  the  various  school  communities  of  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  taxes  paid,  property  valuation,  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  total  school  enrollment  for  a  certain  definite 
period,  average  daily  membership,  average  daily  attendance,  or 
aggregate  days  of  attendance  may  be  indicated  among  the  methods 
that  have  been  devised  and  utilized,  singly  or  in  combination,  at 
various  times  by  different  States.     In  general,  it  may  l>e  said  that 
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distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  or  census  has  been, 
and  is.  the  prcvailinjjj  method  at  the  i)resent  time. 

The  very  evident  aim  of  this  latter  method  of  distribution  is  to 
diminish  the  burdens  of  local  support  and  to  equalize  the  educational 
opportunities  within  the  State  upon  the  presumption  that  the  school 
population  is  the  best  index  of  the  local  educational  needs.  How- 
ever, in  certain  ^States,  during  recent  years,  the  weakness  of  this 
conclusion  has  been  recognized,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
formulate  some  single  or  combination  method  of  distribution  which 
would  not  merely  preserve  an  equality  in  the  amount  of  assistance 
given  by  the  State  to  the  different  school  communities,  but  which 
would  in  reality  give  help  where  help  was  most  needed.  The 
methods  of  distribution  on  the  .basis  of  school  enrollment  or  attend- 
ance belong  to  this  class  of  efforts.  More  recently,  it  has  come  to  be 
recognized  that  the  number  of  teachers  employed  gives  a  far  better 
basis  for  distribution  than  either  the  scliool  census  or  school  attend- 
ance, and  that  a  combination  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  the 
amount  of  school  attendance  represents  perhaps  the  most  equitable 
method  for  the  utilization  of  the  state  school  fund. 

Any  treasonable  estimate  of  comparative  importance  would  place  a 
number  of  the  items  of  this  group  in  the  front  rank  of  progressive 
legislation.  More  and  more  each  year  the  different  States  are 
endeavoring  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  the  least  wealthy  school 
communities  by  making  direct  appropriations  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  various  grades  of  elementary  schools.  Con- 
necticut (459,  460),  Florida  (461,  462),  Maine  (466),  Maryland 
(467),  Minnesota  (468),  Nebraska  (469),  Ohio  (476),  Utah  (484), 
Virginia  (486),  West  Virginia  (489),  and  Wisconsin  (491,  492). 
may  be  selected  as  typical  of  what  is  being  accomplislied  to  raise 
educational  standards  by  wisely  directed  financial  assistance.  In- 
diana (631)  amended  her  noteworthy  enactment  of  1905  establishing 
a  reserve  fund  to  be  distributed  to  those  commimities  which  had 
made  the  maximum  local  effort,  permitted  by  law  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  and  yet  were  unable  to  meet  the  minimum  educational 
demands  and  standards  established  by  the  State. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  California  supreme  court  (D  457)  as  to  the 
status  of  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  is 
included  under  this  head  because  of  the  present  day  widespread 
interest  in  the  establisliment  of  kindergartens  as  an  integral  part  of 
public-school  system. 

4.'W.  Alabama:  See  enactment  No,  706. 

454.  Arizona:  Amending  flubdivs.  1,  2,  and  8,  par.  2258  (sec.  128,  chap.  16,  tit. 

19),  Revised  Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

Fixing  more  definitely  classifloation  of  districts:   Increnslng  amonnt 

of  apportionm^t  to  districts  of  each  class.    No  district  to  share  in 
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apportioniinMit  iin]<*ss  toaichers  emploj'tHl  hold  lopal  c«»rtificate8  or  diplo- 
mas in  force,  and  unless  school  has  been  maintained  at  least  six  months 
during  the  next  preceding  school  year. 

Sec.  5,  Chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

Ar^K  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2246  (sec.  116,  chap.  14,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1J)01,  relative  to  territorial  school  tax. 

Simplifying  method  of  paying  out  territorial  school  revenues  by  ter- 
ritorial treasurer. 

Sec  6,  Chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

4;V>.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2260  (sec.  130,  chap.  17,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

Providing  for  procedure  in  cases  of  districts  discontinued  by  reason 
of  an  average  attendeuce  of  less  than  eight  pupils  for  three  months. 

Sec.  21.  Chap.  67.  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

1)457.  California  (1905)  :"  Constitution,  art.  9,  sc»c.  5,  requires  the  legislature 
to  i)rovide  for  a  system  of  "  common  schools  "  by  which  a  free  school  shall 
be  ke|)t  up  and  supiwrted  in  each  district.  Sec.  6  provides  that  the 
"  public-school  system  "  shall  include  **  primary  and  grammar  schools," 
and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  etc.,  as  may  be  established  by 
legislative  or  local  authority,  and  further  provides  that  the  entire  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  state  school  fund  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  "primary  and  grammar  schools."  Pol.  Coile,  sees.  1622,  IS^n. 
reiterate  the  requirement  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  school  fund 
shall  l>e  applied  solely  to  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Sec.  1532 
requires  the  sui>erintendent  of  public  Instruction  to  apiwrtion  the  balance 
of  the  state  school  fund  which  remains  after  providing  for  teachers  to 
the  several  counties  according  to  their  **  average  daily  attendance,"  as 
shown  by  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  for  the  preceding  year. 
Sees.  1617,  1662,  and  16(^  recognize,  and  make  certain  provisions  in 
relation  to.  the  adoption  of  kindergartens  as  part  of  the  **  public  primary 
schools"  In  cities  and  towns.  Held,  that,  notwithstanding  the  legis- 
lative designation  of  kindergartens  as  "primarj'"  schools,  such  insti- 
tutions are  not  primary  and  grammar  schools"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  i)rovlsions  for  the  distribution  of  the 
state  school  fund,  and  the  kindergarten  attendance  is  not  to  be  com- 
puted in  ascertaining  the  projwrtlon  of  the  school  fund  to  which  a  county 
Is  entitled.— liOs  Angeles  County  r.  Kirk,  83  P..  250. 

45S.  Connecticut:    Amending  sec.  3,  chai).  102,  acts,  1903,  concerning  state  aid 

for  support  of  schools. 

Requiring,  as  a  condition  of  state  aid,  a  certification  that  schools  have 
1»een  taught  by  teachers  legally  examined  and  qualified  and  not  dis- 
approved by  state  board  of  education. 

^  Chap.  135,  June  21,  1907. 

4.^)0.  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  102,  acts,  1903,  concerning  state  aid 
for  support  of  schools. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  so  as  to  include  towns  having  a  valuation 
of  less  than  $1,000,000  (previously,  less  than  $500,000). 

Approi)rlatlng  $60,000  for  this  purpose  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1909. 

Chap.  216,  July  17,  1907. 

4(\().  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  5,  chap.  195,  acts,  1903,  concerning  state  aid 

for  the  supervision  of  schools. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  so  as  to  include  towns  having  not  more 
than  20  teachers  (previously,  10). 

Chap.  259,  July  31,  1907. 


.See  "  Recent  declaionH."  at  tlic  eloflo  of  this  bullptln,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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•I6L  Florida:  Amending  sec.  12,  chap.  5382,  acts,   1905,  defining  grades  of 

instruction  which  shall  be  taught  in  the  uniform  system  of  public  schools, 

and  aiding  and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools  and 

rural  graded  schools. 

Increasing  annual  appropriation  for  State  aid  from  $50,000  to  $65,000 
for  1907  and  1908. 

Chap.  5053  (No.  58),  May  22,  1907.     (July  1.  1907.) 

402.  Florida:  Providing  for  state  aid  for  public  schools,  prescribing  conditions, 
and  making  appropriations  therefor. 

Granting  state  aid  to  every  public  school  maintaining  average  daily 
attendance  of  80  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  enrollment  sufficient  to 
maintain  school  two  months  in  addition  to  regular  term,  excepting 
schools  receiving  state  aid  under  provisions  of  chap.  5382,  acts,  1905. 

County  superintendent  to  file  reiwrts  of  attendance  with  state  board 
of  education  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  aid.  Appropriating  $00,000 
annually  for  the  years  1907  and  1908. 

Chap.  5654  (No.  59),  May  22,  1907. 

463.  Florida:    Providing  state  aid  further  than  the  1  mill  state  school  tax, 

and  prescribing  duty  of  county  school  boards,  its  chairman  and  county 

treasurer,  for  certain  common  schools,  not  otherwise  receiving  state  aid. 

Appropriating  $40,0(X)  annually  for  the  school  years  beginning  July  1, 
1907  and  July  1,  IWS,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  upon 
the  basis  of  taxable  value  of  property.  Said  money  to  be  expended  In 
lengthening  by  one  month  term  of  schools  receiving  no  state  aid  other 
than  1  mill  tax.  Surplus  to  be  used  only  for  equipping,  repairing,  and 
furnishing  such  schools.  Funds  to  be  paid  out  only  upon  affidavit  of 
chairman  of  county  school  board  that  money  will  be  used  for  no  puriK>ses 
other  than  those  specified  in  act. 

Chap.  5657  (No.  62),  June  3,  1907. 

464.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  479,  p.  65,  Acts,  1903i  relative  to  securing  to 

the  several  counties  of  the  State  the  public  school  fund  to  which  they  are 

legally  entitled. 

Providing  for  apportionment  of  the  public  school  fund  whenever  new 
counties  are  created. 

Act  No.  489,  p.  117,  Aug.  18.  100t$. 

465.  Kentucky:  Amending  sec.  4375,  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  api>ortionn)ent 

of  the  school  fund. 

Minor  amendment  concerning  use  of  excess  of  apportionment  by  school 
districts. 

Chap.  71,  Mar.  19,  1908. 

466.  Maine:  Amending  sees.  2-4,  chap.  296,  Public  Laws,  1897   (sees.  41-43. 

chap.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  district  superintendents  of 
schools  and  union  of  towns  for  school  purposes. 

Requiring  joint  school  committees  to  certify  to  state  superintendent  of 
schools  as  well  as  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  towns  the  amounts 
apportioned   for   payment   by   the   several    towns.    Omitting   provision 
.  regarding  proportional  vote  in  selection  of  superintendent  of  schools. 

State  aid  for  supervision  Increased  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  of  the  sui)erintendent  of  schools.  Payment  to  be  made  direct  to 
sui)erlntendent  Instead  of  to  towns.  Maximum  aid  Increased  from  $750 
to  $800. 

Adding  provision  that  union  of  towns  shall  continue  three  years  unless 
dissolved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Joint  committee. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

467.  Maryland:  See  enactment  No.  IHL 

467a.  Maryland:  Paying  to  the  school  commissioners  of  Garrett  County  a  sum 

of  money  out  of  the  State  school  tax. 

Special  assistance  of  $4,000  per  annum  for  two  years  to  enable  minimum 
scliool  term  of  seven  and  one-lialf  mouths. 

Chai».  352,  p.  847,  Apr.  8,  1908. 
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468.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  state  aid  for  establishmeut  of  consolidated  rural 

schools. 

"  Teacher  and  assistant, — Sec.  1.  From  any  moneys  hereafter  appro- 
priated from  the  state  treasury  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  be  distributed  to  the  flrst  fifty  consolidated  rural  schools  established, 
equipped  and  conducted  so  as  to  meet  the  following  named  conditions, 
to  wit : 

**(a)  Said  consolidated  rural  school  district  shall  contain  not  less 
than  sixteen  nor  more  than  thirty-six  square  miles  of  territory. 

"  (6)  There  shall  be  a  continuous  tract  of  10  acres  of  land  secured 
as  the  property  of  the  district,  upon  which  there  shall  be  erected  a 
substantial  building  containing  not  less  than  four  rooms,  including  one 
practice  room. 

**(c)  There  shall  be  employed  a  principal  teacher,  who  is  qualified  to 
teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  as  determined  by  such  tests  as  shall 
be  required  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  for  the  teacher  of  a  state  graded  school.  There 
shall  also  be  employed  at  least  one  assistant  teacher  who  shall  be  qualified 
to  teach  home  economics,  as  determined  by  such  tests  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  state  graded  school. 
Such  other  assistants  shall  be  employed  as  arc  necessary  to  properly 
instruct  the  pupils  in  the  school. 

**(d)  Adequate  provisions  for  conveying  the  pupils  to  and  from  said 
school  shall  be  provided  by  said  district. 

''(e)  Said  lands  shall  be  properly  divided  into  areas  for  playgrounds, 
for  the  planting  of  trees,  crops,  and  ornamental  plants,  and  shall  be  so 
used  and  managed  as  to  best  serve  as  a  means  of  instructing  the  pupils 
of  said  schools  in  farming  and  home  making,  and  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  management  of  the  principal,  with  such  supervision  as  may 
•  be  given  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

**(/)  The  said  schoolhouse  shall  be  outside  of  any  incorporated  village 
or  city. 

"Superintendent  to  certify, — Sec.  2.  No  money  shall  be  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  until  the  state  superintendent,  after  due 
examination,  shall  certify  that  the  conditions  of  the  act  have  been  fully 
complied  with. 

"  Limitations, — Sec.  3.  The  aid  provided  by  this  act  shall  be  granted  to 
not  more  than  one  school  district  in  any  one  county. 

"  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage." 

Chap.  304,  Apr.  22,  1007. 

469.  Nebraska:  Providing  at  least  seven  months  of  school  in  the  first  eight 

grades  for  all  youth  of  the  State  whose  parents  or  guardians  live  in  school 

districts  whose  funds  are  not  suflacient  to  maintain  school  for  seven 

months. 

Providing  for  annual  state  aid  not  to  exceed  $120  to  be  applied  to  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages.  Maximum  local  tax  must  be  levied.  Prescribing 
procedure  for  awarding  aid.    Appropriating  $50,000. 

Chap.  119,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

470.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No.  29, 

471.  New  Hampshire:  Appropriating  an  additional  sum  of  money  to  aid  In 

carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sec.  3,  chap.  77,  Laws,  1899  (sec.  27, 

chap.  SO,  I*ublic  Statutes,  1901),  entitled  "An  act  to  equalize  the  school 

privileges  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.*' 

Special  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  year  1908. 

Chap.  115,  Apr.  4, 1907. 

472.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  chap.  146,  Laws,  1906,  as  supplementing  chap, 

1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.),  relative  to  distribution  of  school  moneys. 

Providing  for  distribution  by  state  comptroller  of  taxes  not  paid  In 
1907,  by  reason  of  litigation  on  part  of  certain  railroad  companies.    Such 
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moneys  to  l>«  used  for  siipiKirt  and  mnintouaiKM'  of  imhlie  whcK>l»  for  year 
endfnj:  June  30,  1JM)0. 

C^iap.  2ti7,  Apr.  14.  IIKK 

473.  New  York:  Amending:  sec.  12,  art.  1,  tit.  2.  ohap.  r»r)G,  l^ws.  18JH   (con- 

solidated school  law),  as  amended  l»y  s<»c.  1,  chap.  160,  l^ws,  ICKH,  rela- 
tive to  the  ap|K)rtlonment   and  distribution   of  state  and   other   school 

moneys. 

Chap.  3«r>.  May  1!>,  190S. 

474.  North  Dakota:  See  enaetment  Xo,  96 1. 

47*1.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  847,  Reviswl  CNnles,  1905,  relative  to  school 

districts  entitled  to  tuition  fund. 

EmrK)wering  county  superintendent  to  withhold  apportionment  of  state 
and  county  school  moneys  from  districts  failing  to  make  census  and 
other  annual  reports;  also  from  districts  other  than  new  districts  fail- 
ing to  maintain  school  for  six  school  months.  Withholding  funds  made 
mandatory  with  reference  to  schools  failing  to  maintain  school  for  four 
months. 

Sec.  6,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

470.  Ohio:  Appropriating  $45,000  for  assistance  of  weak  school  districts. 
In  accordance  with  provision  of  act  of  April  2,  1006. 

IL  B.  1B02,  p.  .523.  May  9,  lOaS. 

477.  Oklahoma:  Amending  sec,  175,  art.  13,  chap.  77,  Wilson's  Revlseil  An- 
notate<l  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  the  apportionment  of  school  fund. 
Extending  time  for  making  apportionment  thirty  days. 

Chap.  70,  S.  B.  141,  p.  667,  Jan.  17,  1.908. 

475.  Oklahoma:  Repealing  chap.  76   (S.  B.  141,  p.  667),  I^ws.  1907-vS,  and 

providing  for  apportionment  of  Income  of  state  school  fund  and  <innual 
taxes  collected  by  the  State  for  support  of  the  public  schools,  to  counties 
of  the  State,  and  for  apportionment  of  the  federal  appropriation. 

Chap.  76,  S.  B.  259,  p.  666,  Mar.  21,  lOaS. 

479.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3371,  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  and 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  districts  not  entitled  to  school  fund. 

Providing  that  districts  must  rei)ort  to  county  superintendent  within 
fifteen  days  after  annual  meeting,  and  providing  also  that  school  must  l>e 
taught  at  least  four  months  In  each  year  (formerly  three). 

Chap.  96,  Feb.  2.3,  1907. 

450.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  sees.  3,  5,  6,  No.  215,  Laws,  1897,  providing  a 

more  just  and  equitable  method  of  distributing  school  ai)propriatlon 
to  common  schools,  and  specifiring  duties  of  officers  In  connection  there- 
with. 

Changing  time  of  enumeration  and  enrollment.  Adding  provision  for 
enumeration  of  taxables  and  enrollment  of  school  children  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  by  officers  appointed  by  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  distribution  of  school  funds  to  said  cities  on  the  basis 
of  such  list  of  taxables. 

Act  No.  38,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

451.  Pennsylvania:  Authorizing  and   requiring  the  superintendent  of  public 

instruction  to  use  the  return  of  the  numl)er  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16  years  In  the  several  school  districts  In  each  county,  now  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the  suiierlntendent  of 
public  instmctlon,  as  the  I>asl8  for  distribution  of  one-third  of  the  state 
appropriation  to  schools. 

Act  No.  144,  May  8,  1907. 
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4«2.  Tennessee:  Koiiealiiig  chaj).  105,  Acts.  1903,  niul  chap.  213,  Acts,  ISK):., 
relative  to  dlspoBltlon  of  tbo  surplus  remaining  in  tlie  state  treasury 
at  the  end  of  each  year  by  appropriating  it  to  use  for  scholastic  purix)8e8. 
Providing  for  appropriation  of  money  for  public  schools  of  the  State,  to 
l>e  estimated  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  distributed  to  tlie  several  counties 
in  proportion  to  their  scholastic  population,  and  appropriating  a  fixed 
sum  annually  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  length  of  the  school  terms 
In  the  several  counties,  and  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  same. 

Chap.  537,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

I>  4.S3.  Tennessee  (1905) :  Prior  to  1873  the  legislature  IncoriJorated  the  city 
of  Knoxville,  with  express  power  to  establish  and  regulate  public  schools. 
Acts,  1873,  p.  39,  chap.  25,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
uniform  system  of  public  schools,"  provided  that  the  i)ubllc  school  system 
should  be  administered  by  the  state  superintendent,  county  superin- 
tendents, and  district  8chof>l  visitors:  and  see.  51  (p.  50)  enacted  that 
none  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  he  construed  to  interfere  with 
the  schools  or  systems  already  estaollshed,  but  that  they  should  receive 
their  pro  rata  shares  of  moneys  raised  under  the  statute  according  to 
their  scholastic  r)opulatiou.  Acts,  1885  (ex.  sess.),  p.  48,  chap.  8,  entitled 
"An  act  to  reduce  the  acts  incorporating  the  city  of  Knoxville  and 
amendments  to  one  act,"  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Knoxville  schools 
by  sees.  03.  64  (p.  68),  wherein  it  was  provide<l  that  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  should  elect  five  citizens,  who  should  constitute  a  board  of 
education.  Under  authority  of  such  sections  and  ordinances  passed  pur- 
suant thereto  the  board  of  education  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Knoxville 
schools  and  the  board  appointed  enumerators  from  time  to  time  to  take 
a  census  of  the  scholastic  population.  Held  that,  such  enumerators 
having  made  false  rejwrts  as  to  the  scholastic  population  whereby  the 
city  of  Knoxville  and  its  schools  received  moneys  in  excess  of  the  amount 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  the  State  was  entitled  to  recover  the  moneys 
so  received  and  expended  by  the  city,  the  board  of  education  and  the 
enumerators  having  been  the  agents  of  the  city. — State  v.  City  of  Knox- 
ville. 90  S.  W.,  289 ;  115  Tenn.,  175. 

484.  Utah:  Amending  chap.  121,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  revenue  for  common' 

school  districts  where  the  revenue  from  the  state,  county,  and  district 

school  taxes  is  insufficient. 

Changing  dates  for  making  reports.  Prohibiting  employment  of  addi- 
tional teachers  in  aided  districts  without  reconunendation  of  county 
superintendent  and  approval  of  state  suiierlntendent.  Increasing  appro- 
priation from  $6,000  to  $8,000. 

Chap.  24,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

485.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1775,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  api>ortion- 

ment  of  the  school  fund. 

Abstracts  of  apportionment  to  bo  furnished  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  (formerly 
city  superintendent). 

Chap.  45,  Mar.  14,  1007. 

486.  Vermont:  Promoting  the  centralization  of  small  schools,  and  equalizing 

school  advantages ;  also  amending  sec.  763,  Public  Statutes,  1804,  relative 
to  definition  of  **  legal  school." 

*'  Sec.  1.  A  school  i)erformIng  the  work  prescribed  In  a  nine  years' 
course  of  study,  or  part  thereof,  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  ungraded  schcwls,  shall  l>e  considered  an  elementary  school. 

•*  Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  aside  in  the 
state  treasury  for  the  purix)se  of  aiding  towns  which  have  furnished, 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  trans|)ortation  and  board  for  their 
resident  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  elementary  schools.    A  board  of 
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divisiou,  composed  of  the  governor,  state  treasurer  and  superintendent  of 
education,  sliall,  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  July  annually,  apportion  the 
sum  herein  provided  among  the  various  towns  which  have  furnished 
such  transportation  and  board,  and  which  have  raised  by  taxation  and  ex- 
I)ended  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  on  their  respective  grand  lists  for  school 
purposes,  not  including  interest  <m  the  United  States  deix)8it  fund,  the 
state  school  tax  and  money  for  newschoolhouses,  in  the  following  ratio: 
To  towns  having  raised  and  ex|iended  fifty  per  cent  and  more,  one  share 
per  dollar  expended  for  transi)ortation  and  board ;  to  towns  having  raised 
and  expended  sixty  i^ev  cent  and  more,  one  and  one-half  shares;  and  to 
towns  having  raised  and  exi)ended  seventy  per  cent  and  more,  two  shares. 
Up(m  the  completion  of  the  apportionment  the  board  of  division  shall 
forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the  state  treasurer,  who  shall,  on  or  before 
the  tenth  day  of  July  annually,  pay  the  various  towns  in  the  State  accord- 
ing to  the  portion  assigned  by  the  board  of  division. 

"  Sec.  3.  On  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  annually,  the  boanl 
of  school  directors  shall  furnish  the  town  clerk,  on  a  blank  furnished  said 
board  by  the  superintendent  of  education,  a  sworn  statement  of  the  actual 
expenditure  by  said  board  for  transportation  and  board  of  resident 
pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  town  clerk  shall, 
upon  a  blank  furnished  him  by  the  superintendent  of  education,  certify 
to  said  suiierintendent  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  annually,  the 
sum  expended  by  the  board  of  school  directors,  for  trausiwrtation  and 
board  of  resident  pupils,  and  the  per  cent  actually  raised  and  expended 
for  school  purposes,  not  including  Interest  on  United  States  dei)osit  fund, 
state  school  tax  and  money  expended  for  new  school  buildings,  and  no 
town  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  sum  herein  set  aside  for  trans- 
portation and  board  unless  such  certificate  is  made  as  required. 

"  Sec.  4.  Section  763  of  the  Vermont  statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows,  viz: 

"  *SectIon  763.  A  legal  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  l>e 
one  which,  during  the  preceding  school  year,  has  been  maintained  for  at 
least  twenty-eight  weeks,  during  which  time  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  has  been  not  less  than  six:  and  which  has  been  taught  by  a 
duly  qualified  teacher,  whose  register  has  been  kept  and  returned  as 
required  by  law.' 

"  Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  April  1,  1907." 

No.  53,  Nov.  22,  1006.     (Apr.  1.  1007.) 

487.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1520  (1521).  Code,  1004,  relative 

to  disix)sal  of  unexpended  school  funds. 

Unexpended  funds  to  go  to  general  fimd  for  redlvlsion,  unless  otlier- 
wise  directed  by  state  board  of  education. 

Cliap.  309  (in  part).  Mar.  14,  1008. 

488.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1507,  Ckxle,  1904,  relative  to  ain 

proximate  apportionment  and  disbursement  of  state  fimds. 

Modifying  conditions  of  payment.  Providing  for  semiannual  instead 
of  annual  distribution. 

Chap.  330,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

489.  West  Virginia:  Regulating  rate  and  manner  of  laying  levies  for  taxation 

in  counties,  magisterial  and  school  and  independent  school  districts,  and 
municipal  corporations,  and  providing  penalties  for  illegal  expenditure 
of  public  moneys,  incurring  of  illegal  obligations,  and  laying  of  illegal 
levies  by  any  tax-levying  body,  and  for  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of 
the  school  fund. 

Levy  by  boards  of  education  for  building  fund  limited  to  15  cents  for 
1908  and  to  12^  cents  thereafter.  Teacher's  fund  levy  limited  to  25  cents. 
Cities  of  less  than  10,000  population  may  levy  tax  of  10  cents  for  high 
school.    Additional  tax  for  payment  of  bonds. 

When  maximum  local  levy  for  teachers'  fund  is  insufficient  to  main- 
tain schools  for  six  months,  at  the  minimum  salary  fixed  by  law.  State 
to  make  up  deficiency.    Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  set  aside  by  state 
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superintendent  for  distribution.     Prescribing  conditions  for  payment  of 
more  than  minimum  salary  to  teachers.     (Sec.  3.) 

Chap.  0.  Feb.  26.  1908. 

49U.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  No.  1020. 

401.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  10,  chap.  439,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  chap. 
.^32,  I-.aw8,  1905.  and  making  said  section  496e.  of  the  Statutes,  1898, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  stale  aid  for  graded  schools. 

Increasing  annual  state  aid  to  graded  schools  of  the  second  class  from 
$100  to  $200. 

Increasing  maximum  annual  state  aid  to  all  graded  schools  from  $80,000 
to  $120,000. 

Chap.  375,  June  24,  1907. 

492.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  500f  to  560m,  inclusive,  Statutes,  1898,  relative 
to  betterment  of  rural  schools,  and  making  &i\  appropriation  therefor. 

"  Sec.  560f.  Every  school  district  which  shall  have  maintained  a  school 
for  eight  months  the  previous  year,  supplied  needful  apparatus  and  text- 
books, and  kept  the  schoolhouse  and  outbuildings  in  proi)er  condition  and 
repair,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to  have  maintained  a 
rural  school  of  the  second  class. 

"  Sec.  560g.  Every  school  district  not  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  an 
incorporated  village  or  city,  nor  containing  a  state  graded  school,  which 
shall  have  maintained  a  school  for  eight  months  the  previous  year,  pro- 
vided a  suitable  school  building  and  outbuildings,  needful  apparatus, 
supplementary  readers,  and  installed  an  adequate  system  of  ventilation, 
and  done  efficient  work,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to 
have  maintained  a  rural  school  of  the  flrst  class. 

**  Sec.  560h.  Any  district  maintaining  a  rural  school  of  the  second  class 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  all  state  and  county  school  moneys.  Any 
district  maintaining  a  rural  school  of  the  flrst  class  shall  be  entitled,  in 
addition  to  the  moneys  specified  for  rural  schools  of  the  second  class,  to 
special  state  aid  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  three  years 
to  be  paid  from  the  state  treasury. 

"  Sec.  5601.  The  state  superintendent  shall  inform  the  county  and 
district  sui)erintendents  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  needful  apparatus 
and  proi)er  equipment  and  an  Improved  system  of  ventilation  for  rural 
schools ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  school  district  and  the 
county  or  district  superintendents  as  to  whether  a  school  has  the  proper 
equipment,  his  judgment  shall  be  final. 

"  Sec.  560J.  Any  school  district  which  desires  s|)ecial  state  aid  as  pro- 
vided in  section  560h  of  this  act,  shall  make  out  an  application  in  writing 
to  the  county  or  district  superintendent  on  a  blank  furnished  by  him  set- 
ting forth  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
apparatus  in  the  school  and  a  description  of  the  system  of  ventilation 
used  or  in  use.  If  a  defect  in  the  building  or  ventilating  system  or  a 
deficiency  in  apparatus  is  in  process  of  repair,  the  county  superintendent 
may  consider  it,  for  the  purposes  of  this  application,  as  having  been  com- 
pleted :  subsequent  neglect,  however,  to  complete  such  repairs  or  to  make 
such  purchases  as  the  board  have  previously  certified  to  be  In  process  of 
making,  shall  be  ground  on  which  the  county  or  state  superintendent  may 
revoke  the  approval  of  the  application. 

"  Sec  560k.  If  the  county  superintendent  shall  approve  of  the  applica- 
tion, he  shall  indorse  the  same  and  remit  it  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  who  shall  act  upon  the  applications  In  the  order  of 
their  reception. 

**  Sec  5601.  To  each  district  which  shall  comply  with  ail  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  whose  application  for  aid  shall  have  been  approved  by 
him,  the  state  superintendent  shall  apportion  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
which  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  forms  of  special  state 
aid  are  now  paid. 

"  Sec  560m.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  annually  out  of  the  moneys  assessed  and  collected  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  313,  laws  of  1903,  amending  section  1072a  of  the 
statutes  of  1898,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  approved  claims  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  not." 

Chap.  600.  .Tuly  12,  1007. 
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(f)  Special  State  Aid  for  Secondary  Education. 
Adequate  provision  for  elementary  schools  is  rightly  accounted  of 
first  importance  in  the  educational  economy  of  the  state  and  city  or 
school  districts.  More  and  more,  however,  secondary  or  high  schools 
are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  a  unified  state  system. 
The  encouragement  and  assistance  for  the  growth  of  these  schools 
afforded  directly  by  the  State  have  been  among  the  intei'esting  educa- 
tional phenomena  of  the  last  decade  or  two.  In  practically  all  the 
States  in  which  notable  progress  in  public  education  has  been  made, 
some  form  of  special  state  aid  for  high  schools  has  been  established. 
The  enactments  classified  under  this  head  are  indicative  of  no  new 
tendency;  on  the  contraiy,  they  bear  evidence  of  the  continued  special 
interest  evinced  by  the  States  for  the  care  of  this  particular  portion 
of  their  educational  systems.  With  but  one  or  two  evident  excep- 
tions, each  one  of  the  enactments  of  the  following  group  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Any  comparative  estimate,  however,  would  give 
special  attention  to  the  legislative  activities  in  the  Southern  States 
for  the  extension  and  betterment  of  the  oppoilunities  for  secondaiy 
education. 

41)o.  Alabama:  8cc  enactment  AV>.  1215. 

494.  Maine:  Amendinj;  sec.  4,  chap.  14S,  acts,  1901   (sec.  79,  chap.  !.'».  Ucvisecl 

Statutes,  11K)3),  relative  to  time  of  Incorporatiou  of  academies  receivtnp 

state  aid. 

Date  of  iucorporaticm,  as  a  condition  for  state  aid,  extended  from  Fel). 
20,  1901,  to  May  1,  1907. 

Chap.  91,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

495.  Maine:  Amendtiig  sees,  1  and  5,  chap.  148,  acts,  1901   (sees.  70  and  SO, 

chap.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  state  aid  for  academics. 

Removhi};  requirement  of  attendance  by  nonresident  pupils  as  a  condi- 
tion for  state  aid.  Permitting  average  daily  attendance  to  l>e  based  iiinm 
five  years  next  preceding. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

490*.  Maryland:  Adding  sees.  122A-122I>,  Public  (General  Laws.  1904,  rt^lative 

to   state   aid   for    the  Inauguration   of  commercial   courses   in    certain 

approved  high  schools. 

Annual  state  aid  of  1^1,000  to  each  approved  school.  Conditions. 
Si>ecial  provisions  concerning  certain  high  schools  in  Baltimore. 

Chap.  635,  p.  227,  Apr.  6,  1908.     (Aug.  1,  1908.) 

497.  Massachusetts:   Supplementing  sec.  1,  chap.  200,  acts,  1900,  as  amending 

chap.  433,  acts,  1902,  as  amending  sec.  3,  chap.  42,  Revised  Laws,  1902, 

relative  to  state  aid  for  high  schools. 

Relating  to  special  annual  state  aid  of  ^TiOO  to  towns  of  less  than  5ou 
families  maintaining  a  high  school  having  at  least  two  teachers.  No  town 
the  valuation  of  which  averages  a  larger  sum  for  each  pupil  in  the 
average  membership  of  its  public  schools  than  the  corresponding  average 
for  the  C<nnmonwealth  to  receive  aid.  No  school  to  receive  aid  unless 
approvwl  by  state  boanl  of  tnlucation. 


Chap.  427,  Apr.  21,  1908. 


49S.  Mississippi:   firr  enactment  .Yo.  1207, 
4tK).  \ortli  Caruiina:   Nrc  enactment  Xo,  t ]8. 
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500*.  North  Dakota:  AmeudiDg  sees.  1034,  1035,  aud  1030,  Hevised  Codes,  1905, 

relative  to  high  school  board,  and  to  state  aid  to  high  schools. 

Permitting  high  school  board  to  designate  some  person  to  make  inspt^c- 
tlons.  Increasing  annual  aid  to  three-year  high  schools  from  $5(K)  to 
$G00,  and  granting  annual  aid  of  $300  to  two-year  high  schools.  Provid- 
ing that  no  more  than  40  per  cent  of  annual  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  libraries  and  equipment.  Increasing  maximum  amount  of  annual  aid 
from  $25,000  to  $45,000,  and  the  number  of  aided  schools  in  each  county 
from  three  to  five. 

Chap.  d9,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

501.  South  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  1261. 

502.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  3,  act  No.  37,  acts,  1004,  relative  to  high  schools. 

Section  rewritten  with  several  minor  amendments. 

Provision  added  excluding  Interest  on  TTnlted  States  deposit  fund  and 
expenditures  for  new  buildings  from  amount  raised  by  local  taxation 
as  basis  for  state  aid. 

Sec.  1,  act  No,  50,  Dec.  19,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

503.  Virginia:  i^rc  enactment  No.  107. 

504.  West  Virginia:   See  enactment  No,   672. 

505.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  No.  1181. 

506.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  496,  Statutes.  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  214, 

Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  chap.  345,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  state  aid 
for  free  high  schools. 

Increasing  required  length  of  annual  school  session  from  three  to 
eight  months. 

Authorizing  state  superintendent  to  withhold  state  aid  under  certain 
conditions — failure  of  school  to  maintain  approved  standard  of  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  suitable  and  sanitary  buildings  and  groimds,  or  to  furnish 
adequate  equipment. 

Chap.  527,  July  9,  1907. 

507.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  401b,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  214, 

I^ws,  1899,  as  amended  by  chap.  345,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  state  aid 

for  free  high  schools. 

Increasing  from  $25,000  to  $rAO()0  tho  mnxhnnm  annual  limit  of  such 
states  aid. 

Chap.  571,  July  11,  1907.     (July  13,  1907.) 


C.  LOCAL  (COUNTY,  DISTRICT.  MUNICIPAL)  FINANCE  AND 

SUPPORT. 


(a)  General. 

The  enactments  relating  generally  to  local  school  finance  are  mostly 
concerned  with  the  minor  details  and  management  of  educational 
funds.  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  tendency  to  require  more  care- 
ful auditing  of  accounts  and  a  greater  publicity  of  the  local  financial 
affairs  of  the  public  schools.  The  Louisiana  measure  (515),  making 
the  parish  superintendent  of  schools  treasurer  of  school  funds  in  place 
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of  the  parish  treasurer,  is  regarded  in  that  state  as  being  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  parishes. 

50&  California:  Amending  sec.  1543,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  general 
duties  of  county  superintendents. 

Providing  for  tbe  transferring  of  funds  of  lapsed  school  districts  to 
the  district  into  which  they  are  merged. 

Chap.  57,  Mar.  1,  1907. 

509.  Colorado:  Relating  to  duties  of  county  treasurers  and  district  boards  of 

school  directors.    Repeal. 

Providing  for  the  cancellation  of  warrants  paid  for  quarterly  financial 
reports,  and  for  the  preservation  of  all  reports  and  cancelled  orders  for 
a  period  of  six  years. 

Chap.  218,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

510.  Connecticut:  Concerning  the  appraisal  of  school  property  of  consolidated 

school  districts. 

Constituting  a  committee  of  appraisement 

Chap.  14,  Mar.  21.  1907. 

511.  Connecticut:  Amending  chap.  14,  acts,  1907,  concerning  the  appraisal  of 

school  property  of  consolidated  school  districts. 

Elxtending  to  towns  already  consolidated  the  provisions  for  appraisement 

Chap.  93,  May  27,  1907. 

512.  Indiana:  Amending  chap.  204,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  the  transfer  of 

children  from  one  school  corporation  to  another  and  the  price  of  tuition. 

Previous  method  of  direct  payment  by  school  corporations  replaced 
through  equalization  of  tuition  fund  by  county  auditor. 

Chap.  189,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

518.  Indiana:  Authorizing  transfer  and  use  of  certain  funds  collected  for  spe- 
cific puri)oses,  which  purposes  have  be«i  abandoned. 

Authorizing  township  trustee  of  township  collecting  fund  for  con- 
structing a  school  building  to  transfer  such  fund  to  township  fund. 

Chap.  200,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

515*.  Louisiana:   Amending  sec  65,  act  No.  214,  acts,  1902,  relative  to  the 

treasurer  of  parish  school  funds. 

Making  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  parish  treasurer  of  fund 
in  place  of  parish  treasurer.  No  compensation  as  treasurer.  Provisions 
for  bond. 

Act  No.  17,  Dec.  2,  1907.     (Feb.  1,  1908.) 

516.  Louisiana:  Fixing  the  compensation  of  tax  assessors  of  each  parish. 

Four  per  cent  of  first  $50,000 ;  2  per  cent  of  second  $50,000 ;  1  per  cent 
of  over  $100,000;  maximum  of  1  per  cent  on  special  school  taxes. 

Act  No.  22,  Dec.  3,  1907.     (Jan.  1,  1908.) 

517.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  6,  act  No.  48,  Laws,  1901,  providing  for  a  tax 

upon  dogs,  and  creating  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  certain  damages  for 

sheep  killed  or  wounded  by  them  in  certain  cases. 

Authorizing  township  board  or  city  council  to  retain  not  to  exceed  $300 
of  said  fund ;  balance  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts. 

Act  No.  43,  Apr.  11,  1907. 

518.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  25,  chap.  3,  act  No.  164,  acts,  1881  (sec.  4691 

Compiled  Laws,  1897),  relative  to  duties  of  assessor. 

Substituting  "  treasurer  "  for  "  assessor,"  and  prescribing  requirements 
for  surety  bond.  Providing  for  deposit  and  care  of  school  moneys  in 
excess  of  $3,000. 

StH*.  1.  pp.  112-113.  art  No.  1)1,  May  15.  11^)7. 
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519.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  6,  act  No.  48,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  act 

No.  43,  acts,  1907,  providing  for  the  payment  of  certain  damages  for 

sheep  killed  by  dogs  or  wounded  by  them  in  certain  cases. 

Providing  for  procedure  in  case  of  deficit  in  fund. 

Act  No.  331,  June  28,  1907. 

520.  Minnesota:  Relating  to  the  organization  of  school  districts. 

Providing  for  the  distribution  of  moneys,  funds,  and  credits  in  cases 
of  the  formation  of  new  districts,  either  by  change  of  boundary,  divi- 
sion, or  union. 

Chap.  109,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

521.  Minnesota:  Providing  that  officers  of  school  districts  may  designate  de- 

positories for  school  district  moneys,  and  requiring  the  dei)osit  of 
school  district  moneys  in  such  depositories,  and  exempting  school  dis- 
trict treasurers  from  liability  for  such  deposits. 

Chap.  133,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

522.  Minnesota:  Permitting  investment  of  the  sinking  funds  of  school  districts 

in  certain  securities,  and  relieving  the  treasurers  of  such  districts  and 

the   sureties   upon    their   official   bonds   from   liability    for  any   losses 

incurred  by  reason  of  such  investments. 

Permitting  investments  in  state  bonds,  and  in  bonds  of  any  county, 
school  district,  city,  town,  or  village  of  the  State. 

Chap.  354,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

523.  Missouri:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  9850,  art.  1, 

chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  relative  to  settlements  of  county  or 

township  treasurers. 

Sundry  minor  amendments  concerning  procedure  of  settlement.  County 
or  township  treasurer  to  make  detailed  financial  statement  to  school  dis- 
trict clerks. 

H.  B.  No.  218,  page  426,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

524.  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  recovery  of  money,  funds,  or  other  property 

wrongfully  converted,  disposed  of,  or  misappropriated,  or  damage  or 
other  compensation  for  wrongfully  converting,  disposing  of,  or  misappro- 
priating money,  funds,)  or  other  property  belonging  to  townships  and 
school  districts. 

Prescribing  procedure. 

Chap.  162,  Apr.  10.  1908. 

525.  New  Jersey:  Regulating  and  providing  for  government  of  cities. 

A  general  charter;  sec.  24,  par.  VI,  authorizes  tax  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  and  for  erecting  and  maintaining  public  school hou ses : 
"  Provided,  however.  That  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes  shall 
be  first  fixed  and  determijied  by  the  board  of  school  estimates  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  not  by  the  board  of  estimates  appointed  under  this  act.' 

Chap.  179,  Apr.  11,  1908. 

526.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  185,  cliap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.),  relative 

to  custodian  of  school  moneys. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  custodian  in  joint  school  districts, 
and  for  a  collector  in  certain  instances. 

Chap.  223,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

527.  Nortii  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1016,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  re- 

ports by  city  treasurer  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  moneys  of  inde- 
pendent school  districts. 

Chap.  222,  Mar.  14,  1907. 
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528.  Ohio:   Supplenieutlug    aec.    4042,    Revised    Statutes    (1905),    aathorhEing 

boards  of  education  of  districts  liaving  depositories  for  school  moneys 

to  disi)ense  with  a  treasurer  of  such  funds. 

Cleric  to  perform  duties  of  treasurer  in  such  cases. 

H.  B.  830,  p.  205.  Apr.  27.  1008. 

529.  South  Dakota:  Amending  seca  1,  3,  and  5,  chai).  156,  I^ws,  1^)05,  relative 

to  the  investment  of  sinking  funds  of  school  districts  in  certain  securities. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  G,  1907. 

530.  Texas:  Amending  sec.  94,  chap.  124,  Acts,  1005,  relative  to  apportionment 

of  school  funds  among  the  different  school  districts  in  each  county. 

Removing  distinctions  between  white  and  colorwl  school  districts  as 

such. 

Chai>.  100,  Apr.  10.  liH)7. 

531.  Vermont:  Rei)ealing  sec.  851,   Statutes,  1894,   relative  to  minimum  ex- 

IHJuditures  of  district  school  moneys. 

See  act  No.  60,  I>ec.  18,  1906.     (Enactment  X<».  357.) 

Act.  No.  46,  Dec.  19,  1906. 

532.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactiug  sec.  1449,  Code.  1904,  relative  to  .the 

duties  of  county  treasurer  as  to  school  funds,  and  his  com i sensation. 

Including  funds  under  control  of  district  school  boards. 

Chap.  309  (in  part).  Mar.  14,  190S. 

533.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1517,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  audit- 

ing and  paying  claims  against  school  districts. 

Providing  for  payment  of  treasurers'  commissions. 

Chap.  325,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

534.  Virginia:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  and  reenacting  sec.  1509,  (V)de, 

1904,  relative  to  payment  of  warrants  uik)u  state  school  funds  by  city 

or  county  treasurer. 

Chap.  329,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

535.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  95,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  sale  of  school  property  in  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  and  over. 

Authorizing  sale  without  vote  of  electors,  under  certain  conditions. 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

536.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  88,  chap.  118.  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  treasurers  of  school  districts. 

Providing,  In  certahi  instances,  for  the  issuance  of  one  general  certifi- 
cate authorizing  county  treasurer  to  pay  warrants  for  monthly  l>ills  of 
school  districts. 

Sec.  8,  chap.  240,  Mar.  IS,  l:)07. 

537.  Wyoming:  Providing  for  regulating  the  deix)slt  and  safekeeping  of  all 

public  money  belonging  to  the  State,  or  to  any  county,  city,  town,  sch<H»I 
district  or  other  subdivision  therein:  creating  boards  of  deposit:  prt»- 
hlblting  the  making  of  profit  out  of  public  funds  by  nny  state,  county, 
municiiml,  or  other  oflftcer;  prescribing  penalties  an<1  nppropriatirg  money. 

Chap.  30.  Feb.  15,  1907. 


(b)  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Bonds  and  Indebtedness. 

The  volume  of  legislation  relating  tp  the  creation  and  payment  of 
f>ondecl  and  other  forms  of  indebtedness  incxured  for  educational  pur- 
l^oses  for  local  units  is  indicative  of  the  recognized  importance  of 
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this  element  of  support  and  of  the  increasing  pressure  developed  by 
reason  of  the  constantly  growing  demands,  both  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative, made  upon  the  public  schools.  Exclusive  of  the  large  num- 
l>er  of  special  and  local  acts  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  following 
list  contains  over  70  legislative  measures  and  judicial  decisions 
of  greater  or  less  importance.  Aside  from  those  legislative  enact- 
ments which  undoubtedlv  arose  from  conditions  of  administrative  ex- 
pediency,  the  following  seem  worthy  of  special  attention:  Massachu- 
setts (568) ;  Minnesota  (570),  (571) ;  New  York  (581) ;  South  Caro- 
lina (591),  (592) ;  Tennessee  (594) ;  Texas  (596),  and  West  Virginia 
(GOT)). 

5^(8.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2191  (sec.  65,  chap.  6,  tit.  19),  Keviseil  Statutes, 

1IK)1,   relative  to  the  use  of  territorial   and  county  apportionment  of 

school  moneys. 

Authorizing:  the  expenditure  of  unexpended  balances  for  reiuiiriuK  and 
improving  school  property  and  purchasing  school  furniture:  prohibiting 
use  of,  for  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  bonded  debts  or  for  pur- 
chase of  land  for  school  purposes. 

Sec.  11,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21.  1907.     (Jan.  1.  1907.) 

D  539.  Arkansas  (1906):  The  act  of  1905  (Acts,  1905.  p.  154).  authorizing 
the  8i)ecial  school  district  of  Little  Rock  to  borrow  money  and  mortgage 
the  real  projwrty  of  the  district  therefor,  empowers  the  district  to 
mortgage  all  or  part  of  the  real  property  of  the  district  as  the  school 
board  may  deem  advisable. — Schmutz  v.  Special  School  Dist.  of  Little 
Rock,  95  S.  W.,  438. 

n  540.  Arkansas  (1906)  :  A  special  school  district  is  not  within  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  declaring  that  no  county,  city,  town,  or  municipality 
shall  issue  any  interest-bearing  evidence  of  indebtedness. — Schmutz  r. 
Siiecial  School  Dist.  of  Citj'  of  Little  Rock.  95  S.  W.,  438. 

541.  California:  Adding  sec.  1888a  to  Political  Code.  1906,  relative  to  the  levy 

of  taxes  for  the  payment  of  school  district  bonds. 

Providing  for  proportional  liability  of  indebtedness  in  cases  of  merged, 
annexed,  new,  and  joint  districts. 

Chap.  508,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

1)  542.  California  (1905):  Constitution,  art.  11,  sec.  6,  provides  that  city 
charters  adopted  by  authority  of  the  constitution  shall  be  subject  to  and 
controlled  by  general  laws,  except  in  municipal  affairs.  Art.  4,  sec.  25. 
subdiv.  27,  prohibits  the  passage  of  local  laws  for  the  management  of 
common  schools.  Art.  9,  sec.  5.  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  common  schools.  Pol.  CJode,  sec  1576,  provides,  in  effect, 
that  a  city,  together  with  territory  annexed  thereto  for  school  purposes, 
shall  constitute  a  separate  school  district.  Sees.  1880-1887  authorize 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  school  district  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  money 
for  purchasing  school  sites  or  building  and  improving  school  houses,  etc., 
and  prescribe  the  procedure  for  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds.  Held,  that 
while  the  city  may,  when  authorized  by  its  charter,  issue  municipal  bonds 
for  school  purposes,  yet  its  power  so  to  do  is  not  exclusive,  and  the 
whool  district,  embracing  the  city  and  territory  attached  thereto  for 
school  purposes,  may,  independently  of  the  city,  issue  district  school 
Iwnds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Political  Code.— Ix)S  Angeles  City 
School  Dist.  V.  Longden.  83  P.,  246;  lx>n  Angeles  City  High  School  Dist.  v. 
Same,  id.,  248. 

543.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  Northwest  School  District  of  Hartford  to 
issue  bonds. 

Permitting  issuance  not  to  exceed  $200.0(X)  at  4  per  cent  interest  for 
fifty  years,  for  payment  of  debts. 

Act  No.  59,  Special  Acts,  Mar.  26,  1907. 
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544.  Connecticut:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  137,  Acts,  1905,  concerning  payment 

of  debt  8  of  Joint  school  districts. 

Extending  provisions  to  school  districts  which  have  already  become 
indebted. 

Chap.  80,  May  21,  1907. 

545.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  Washington   School  District  of  Hartford 

to  issue  bonds. 

Permitting  Issuance  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  at  no  more  than  4  per  cent 
interest,  for  no  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Act.  No.  82,  Si)ecial  Acts,  Apr.  11,  1907. 

r>4().  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  Arsenal    School   District   of  Hartford   to 

issue  bonds. 

Permitting  maximum  issuance  of  $200,000;  interest,  4i  per  cent;  time, 
fifty  years. 

Act  No.  135,  Special  Acts,  May  1,  1907. 

547.  Connecticut:  Authorizing  the  city  of  New  Ix)ndon  to  issue  school  bonds. 

Permitting  maximum  issue  of  $175,000;  Interest,  4  per  cent;  time, 
thirty  years. 

Act  No.  194,  Si)ecial  Acts,  May  14,  1907. 

548.  Delaware:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  board  of  public  education  in 

Wilmington  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  furnishing,  and 

equipping  new  schoolhouses. 

In  reality  an  amendment  to  chap.  92,  I^hws,  1905,  providing  for  the 
organization  and  control  of  the  imbiic  schools  of  Wilmington,  so  as  to 
permit  the  board  of  education  to  borrow  not  to  exceed  $20,000  in  any  one 
year  for  building  puri)oses. 

Chap.  93,  Apr.  6,  1905. 

-549.  Delaware:  Prescribing  the  method  by  which  school  districts  may  borrow 
money  for  the  puriwse  of  building  and  furnishing  or  improving  and  en- 
larging schoolhouses. 

Prescribing  procedure — six?cial  election  called  upon  i)etition  of  ten  or 
more  freehold  taxables.    Providing  for  issuance  and  redemption  of  bonds. 

Chap.  122,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

550.  Delaware:  Repealing  and  reenacting  sees.  1  and  2,  chap.  93.  Laws,  1905. 
authorizing  and  empowering  "The  Board  of  Public  Education  in  Wil- 
mington "  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  furnishing,  and 
equipping  new  schoolhouses  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Increasing  amount  of  Immediate  Issue  to  $160,000,  and  providing  for 
method  of  payment. 

Chap.  126;  Mar.  4,  1907. 

1)  551.  Georgia  (1908)  :  Act  of  Dec.  18,  1900  (acts,  1900,  p.  405),  established/ 
the  public-school  system  In  the  town  of  R.,  giving  exclusive  management 
to  a  board  of  school  commissioners.  The  act  provided  that  the  funds 
supix)rting  the  school  should  be  derived  from  four  sources,  one  of  which 
was  a  tax  not  to  exc(»ed  one-half  of  one  per  cent  by  the  council  of  the 
town,  on  recommendation  of  the  school  board.  Such  board  recommended 
the  levy  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  for  the  scholastic  year.  The  council  refused  to  levy  the  tax.  Act 
of  Aug.  21,  1905  (acts,  11K)5,  p.  514),  repealled  the  former  act.  Held  not 
to  have  a  retrosiKJctlve  eflfect  so  as  to  lnii>air  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
made  by  virtue  of  the  repealed  law. — Deimlngton  r.  Town  of  Roberta, 
fJl  S.  E..  20. 

DrM2.  Illinois  (11K)4)  :  Since  under  the  direct  provisions  of  constitution,  art. 
9.  sec.  12.  no  school  district  has  power  to  become  Indebtwl  for  any  pur- 
pose to  an  amount,  including  Its  existing  indebtedness,  in  the  aggregsite 
exceeding  5  per  centum  on  the  value  of  tlie  taxable  proi>erty  therein. 
Laws,  1901,  p.  290,  amending  the  school  law  (Laws^  1899,  p.  277),  sees.  4U 
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42,  providiiiK  that  any  8c1i<m>1  district  liaviug  a  population  of  at  least 
2.0(M)  inhabitants  is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  hij;h  school, 
and  authorizing  the  election  of  a  board  of  education  therefor,  are  in- 
effectual to  authorize  a  district  to  incur  a  debt  beyond  5  per  centum  of  the 
taxable  property  in  a  school  district. — Russell  v.  High  School  Board  of 
P^lucation  of  School  Dist.  No.  131.     72  N.  E.,  441 ;  212  111.,  327. 

I) 5.^73.  Illinois  (1900)  :  Constitution,  art.  9.  sec.  12,  provides  that  no  municipal 
cori)oration  shall  be  allowed  to  become  indebted  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  property.  Hurd's  Rev.  St.,  1905,  p.  1823,  chap. 
122.  sec.  202,  i)rovid€*s  that  city  authorities  may  levy  for  school  purposes 
a  tax  "  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  per  cent  for  building  puri>oses." 
Held,  that  a  city  can  levy  a  2^  per  cent  tax  to  complete  a  school  building 
for  which  it  is  already  indebted  to  the  constitutional  limit. — People  v. 
Chicago  &  T.  R.  Co.,  79  N.  E.,  151 :  223  111.,  448. 

r>r»4.  Indiana:  Transferring  to  the  special  school  revenue  of  school  towns  taxes 

in  the  possession  of  but  which  have  been  illegally  levied  by  boards  of 

school  trustees  of  incoriiorated  towns  for  the  payment  of  bonds  Illegally 

issued  by  such  boards  for  money  with  which  to  repair  and  improve  school 

buildings. 

Chap.  55,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

555.  Indiana:  Empowering  the  board  of  school  trustees  in  cities  of  the  second 

class  (45,000-100,000)   to  issue,  negotiate,  and  sell  Iwnds  of  the  school 

city  or  corporation    (maximum,   $150,000)    to  procure   means   to  erect 

school  buildings  in  such  school  city  or  corporation,  or  to  imy  for  the  cost 

of  buildings  already  erected  therein,  or  any  other  indebtedness  of  thi» 

school  city  or  corporation;  to  levy  and  collect  special  taxes  for  the  i>ay- 

ment  of  such  bonds. 

Chap.  107,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

55C.  Indiana:  Amending  sec.  4,  chap.  200,  I>aws,  1903  (sec.  5915y,  Burns'  Anno- 
tated Statutes,  Supplement,  1905),  relative  to  additional  tmnd  issues  for 

school  purposes. 

Chap.  224,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

557.  Indiana:  Authorizing  and  empowering  boards  of  trustees  of  school  cities 

of  all  cities  incori)orated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  and  boards 

of  trustees  of  school  towns  of  all  Incorporated  towns  of  this  State  to 

issue  bonds  for  the  purix)se  of  funding  or  refunding  their  indebtwlness. 

reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  preexisting  obligations,  or  taking  up  or 

canceling  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  already  due  or  which  shall 

hereafter  become  due,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees 

of  such  school  cities  or  school  towns  to  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  of 

the  interest,  and  authorizing  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  school  cities 

and  school  towns  to  provide  sinking  funds  for  the  liquidation  of  the 

principal  of  such  bonds. 

Chap.  2(53,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

558.  Indiana:  Providing  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  school 

sites  and  erection  of  buildings  thereon  in  Incorporated  towns  having  a 

population  of  not  more  than  two  thousand. 

Authorizing  board  of  school  trustees,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  board 
of  trustees  of  town,  to  Issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  $6,000  In  amount ;  pro- 
viding for  refunding,  sale  of  property,  sj^eclal  tax  levy,  and  application 
of  surplus  revenue. 

Chap.  268,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

559.  Indiana:  Authorizing  the  board  of  school  trustees  In  Incorporated  towns 

or  cities  of  a  certain  population  (less  than  5,000)  to  negotiate  and 
sell  the  bonds  of  school  towns  or  cities  (maximum,  $40,000)  to  procure 
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lljr  niesms  with  which  to  <»r(Tt  schdol  buildingH.  1)3*  aiitl  with  the  coiiHent 
of  the  bcmnl  of  tnistet^s  of  any  incorporated  town  or  the  cotnDi(»n  council 
of  any  city  in  which  such  school  town  or  city  is  located,  and  authorizing 
the  levy  and  collection  of  an  additional  s})eclal  school  tax  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  surplus  special  school  revenue  for  the  imyment  of  such  bonds. 

Chap.  285,   Mar.   12,  1907.' 

fjOO.  Iowa:  Rei)ealing  chap.  140,  I^aws.  1006,  relative  to  school  district  bonds, 

and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Sundry  minor  amendments  concerning  procedure  for  issuance,  desig- 
nation, and  redemption. 

Chap.  162,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

501.  Kansas:  Authorizing  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  I^wrence  to  increase 

rate  of  interest  upon  certain  bond  issue. 

Applies  to  bond  issue  of  $40,000  (Apr.,  1907)  for  the  erection  of  a  man- 
ual-training hlgh-schooi  building,  which  bonds  can  not  be  sold.  Author- 
izing board  of  education  to  increase  rate  of  Interest  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 
Providing  for  submission  to  electors. 

Chap.  72,  Jan.  21,  190S. 

502.  Kansas:  Enabling  school  districts  to   issue   bonds   to   pay   outstanding 

warrants. 

Applicable  to  districts  having  a  valid  indebtedness  exceeding  $5,000. 
Issuance  of  refunding  bonds  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property.  Must  conform  to  sees.  517-528,  (General  Stat- 
utes, 1901,  and  sec.  9,  chap.  472,  I^ws,  1905. 

Chap.  324,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

503.  Kansas:  Relating  to  issue  of  bonds  to  erect,  furnish,  and  equip  county 

high-school  buildings  by  counties  that  have  already  established  county 

high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  chap.  180,  I^aws,  1897,  as  amended 

by  chap.  433,  I^ws,  1903. 

Relating  to  counties  having  a  population  of  less  than  2,500.  Providing 
for  issuance  of  bonds  and  prescribing  conditions  therefor. 

Chap.  332,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

tiCA.  Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  city  of  New  Bedford  to  incur  indebtedness 

for  school  purposes. 

Permitting  city  of  New  Bedford,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sites 
and  erecting  three  new  school  buildings  and  an  addition  to  a  fourth,  to 
incur  Indebtwlness  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  law  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $225,000. 

Chap.  185,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

505.  Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Lynn  to  incur  indebtedness  for 

school  purposes. 

Permitting  the  city  of  Lynn  to  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  $150,000 
in  excess  of  the  debt  limit  fixed  by  law,  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  classical  high  school. 

Chap.  192,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

500.  Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  town  of  Revere  to  incur  indebtedness  for 

a  new  high  school  building. 

Permitting  the  town  of  Revere  to  borrow  money  beyond  the  debt  limit 
fixed  by  law  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $125,000,  for  the  i)urchase  of  a 
site  and  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  building. 

Chap.  230.  Mar.  20,  1907. 

507.  Massachusetts:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Fall  River  to  Incur  indebtedness 

for  school  purposes. 

Permitting  city  of  Fall  River  to  incur  Indebtedness  beyond  the  debt 
limit  fixed  by  law  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000,  in  order  to 
acquin*  latul  for  school  purposes  and  to  build  sch(H)lhouses. 

Chap.  338,  Apr.  24,  1907. 
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r><is.  Mussachusetts :   Kelalive  to  tlu»  con  struct  ion  of  schoolhousos  in  tlio  city 

of  Boston. 

Prorldinf:  for  the  annual  issuance  of  iKHids  not  exceeding  $1,(KX),(X)0 
for  1007  and  1008  and  not  exceeding  $500,000  tliereafter.  for  tlic  con- 
struction of  sclioolhouses  in  the  city  of  Boston.  School  committee  to 
estimate  need  of  school  accommodations  and  board  of  sclioolhouse  com- 
missioners to  certify  cost. 

Chap.  450.  May  24,  1907. 

.V»0.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  cliap.  G,  act  No.  164,  acts  ISSl    (sec.  4717, 

Compiled  Laws.  1897),  authorizing  school  districts  to  borrow  money. 

Requiring  majority  (formerly,  two-thirds)  vote  at  district  meeting. 
Providing  for  estimate  by  l>oard  of  education  of  amount  necessary  to  be 
borrowed.  Substituting  for  graded  limitation  of  indebtedness  a  general 
limitation  applicable  to  all  school  districts.  Special  proviso  for  school 
districts  having  one  hundred  or  more  children. 

Act  No.  256,  June  27.  1007. 

570.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  50.000 

inhabitants  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  for  public  high  school  buildings  and 
sites. 

Maximum  issue  $800,000.  Authorization  by  city  council  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1010.  Excepting  such  bonds  from  debt  limit.  Prescribing  term 
and  method  of  Issuance. 

Chap.  20,  Feb.  27,  1<.)07. 

571.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  .^)0.000 

Inhabitants  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  for  public  graded  school  buildings 

and  sites. 

Maximum  issue  $300,000.  Authorization  by  city  council  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1010.  Excepting  such  l)ond8  from  debt  limit  Prescribing  term 
and  method  of  issuance. 

Chap.  21,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

572.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  municipal itic^s  to  issue  bonds  to  the  State  of 

Minnesota. 

Municipality  to  include  school  dlstricta  Prescribing  procedure  for 
Issuance. 

Chap.  122,  Apr.  6,  1007. 

.'>73.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1327,  Revised  Laws.  1905,  relative  to  i>owors 

and  duties  of  school  boards. 

Providing  for  Issuance  of  orders  for  the  payment  of  indebtetlness  which 
can  not  Ik?  paid  for  want  of  funds. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  445,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

D  574.  Minnesota  (1906)  :  Gen.  I^ws,  1906,  pp.  93,  94,  chaps.  76,  77,  legalizing 
school  bonds  theretofore  voted  upon  by  cities  for  high  schools  and  graded 
schools  under  the  provisions  of  Gen.  I^aws  1893,  p.  333,  chap.  204,  and 
acts  amendatory  thei*eto,  are  curative  acts,  and  not  special  legislation.  In 
conflict  with  Cx)nst.  art.  4,  sees.  33,  34,  because  the  classification  is  arbi- 
trary, in  that  all  bonds  are  not  included  therein,  and  the  acts  are  limited 
to  cities  wherein  at  the  election  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  of 
those  votUig  on  the  proposition  was  obtained  In  favor  of  the  bonds,  and 
the  cities  to  which  the  law  ai>plles  are  those  that  voted  for  the  issuance 
of  l)onds  under  the  law  of  1893  as  amended. — State  v.  Brown,  100  N.  W., 
477 :  97  Minn.,  402. 

575.  Montana:  Validating  the  acts  of  boards  of  county  commissioners  in  estab- 
lishing and  locating  county  free  high  schools,  and  of  l>oards  of  county 
free  high-school  trustees  In  Issuing  bonds  for  the  erection  of  high-school 

buildings. 

Chap.  61,  Mar.  1,  1907. 
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57(5.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  aud  reenactiug  with  auieudmeuts,  sees.  4,  5,  and  6, 
subdiv.  15,  chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes,  1905  (sees.  11822-11824,  Cob- 
bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

Excepting  districts  having  over  150  (previously,  200)  school  children 
from  5  per  cent  limitation.  Permitting  such  districts  to  issue  lK>nds  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cait  of  assessed  valuation. 

Chap.  130,  Apr.  5.  1907. 

577.  Nevada:  Enabling  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  to  issue  bonds 

for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing  school  buildings,  or  for  pur- 
chasing ground,  or  for  refunding  floating  funded  debts,  and  providing  for 

the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest. 

Chap.  59,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

578.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  counties,   cities,   towns,   townships,   boroughs, 

villages,  school  districts,  committees,  commissioners,  and  all  other  mu- 
nicipalities to  flx  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  any  general  or  special  law  or  laws  of  the  State  at  not 

exceeding  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Chap.  19,  Mar.  18,  1908. 

579.  New  Jersey:  Repealing  chap.  277,  Laws,  1906,  as  supplementing  sees.  103, 

104,  105.  chap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.,  Oct.  15),  relative  to  bonds  issued 
by  consolidated  school  districts  existing  previous  to  the  passage  of  chap.  1, 
Laws,  1903,  establishing  a  thorough  and  efficient  school  system,  etc. 

Chap.  86,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

580.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  municipalities  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the 

necessities  of  public  schools. 

Special  provision  to  meet  needs  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1908. 

Chap.  2n,  Apr.  14,  1908. 

581.  New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 

of  $600,000  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  and  enlarge- 
ment of  school  buildings. 

Chap.  53,  May  19,  1908. 

582.  New  York:  Legalizing  certain  bonds  for  high  school  in  the  city  of  Syra- 

cuse as  authorized  by  chap.  659,  Laws,  1905,  as  amended  by  chap.  58, 

I^ws,  1907. 

Chap.  592,  July  16,  1907. 

D583.  North  Carolina  (1906)  :  School  districts  are  public  quasi  corporations, 
included  In  the  term  "municipal  corporations"  as  used  in  art.  7,  sec.  7, of 
our  constitution,  and  so  come  within  the  express  provisions  of  sec.  7, 
that  "  no  county,  city,  or  other  municipal  coriK)ration,  shall  contract  any 
debt,  pleclge  its  faith,  or  loan  its  credit,  etc.,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied 
unless  by  a  vote  of  the  quallfled  voters."  And  the  principle  of  uniform- 
ity is  established  and  required  by  sec.  9  of  this  article. — Smith  v.  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Robersonville  Graded  School,  5:^  S.  E.,  524. 

584.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  912,  Revised  Ck>des,  1905,  relative  to  the 

Issuance  of  school  bonds. 

Reducing  Interest  rate  from  7  to  5  per  cent,  and  fixing  maximum  limit 
of  Issue  at  5  per  cent  of  assessed  valuation  for  all  districts. 

Sec.  9,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

585.  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  boards  of  education  of  cities  and  school  districts 

to  issue  bonds. 

Expenditure  for  sites  and  buildings.  Limit  of  indebtedness,  5  per 
cent  of  assessed  valuation. 

Chap.  77,  8.  B.  458,  p.  673,  May  29.  li)08. 
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586.  Pennsylvania:   Uepe^iliiig  act  No.  225,   Laws,  ls71,  ('ini)oweriuK  court  of 

common  pleas  to  authorize  school  directors  to  borrow  money. 
Bonds  issued  In  noncompliance  with  said  act  to  be  valid. 

Act  No.  154,  May  10.  1907. 

587.  Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  on  bonds  of 

county,  city,  borough,  school  district,  and  township  employees. 

Allowing  municipality  to  pay  premium  if  bond  is  requireil  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  surety  company. 

Act  No.  173,  May  23.  1907. 

588.  Pennsylvania:  Supplementing  act  No.  260,  Acts,  1903,  relative  to  the  an- 

nexation of  any  city,  borough,  township,  or  part  of  a  township,  to  a  con- 
tiguous city,  and  providing  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  same. 

Providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  creditors  and  liens, 
and  for  funding  the  debt  of  the  municipality  or  school  district  annexed. 

Act  No.  271,  June  1,  1907. 

589.  Pennsylvania:  Proposing  to  amend  sec.  8,  art.  9  of  the  constitution,  al- 

lowing counties,   cities,  boroughs,  townships,   school  districts,  or  other 
municipal  or  incorporated  districts  to  Increase  their  indebtedness. 
Increasing  lawful  indebted;iess  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  2,  1907  (p.  834). 

500.  Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Pawtucket  to  issue  bonds  ($100,- 
000)  for  school  construction  purposes. 

Chap.  1611,  Apr.  10,  1JK)S. 

591  ♦.  South  Carolina:  Providing  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  in  public  school 
districts 

Act  No.  246,  p.  522,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

592*.  South  Carolina:  Elxemptlng  from  taxation  all  bonds  issued  by  school 

districts  for  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  equipment,  for  maintaining 

public  schools,  or  for  paying  Indebtedness. 

Chap.  473,  Feb.  14,  190.S. 

593.  South  Dakota:  Relating  to  Issuance  of  bonds  by  boards  of  education  in 

cities  of  the  first  class,  and  bonds  for  school  districts  created  by  special 

act 

Arts.  IX  and  X,  chap.  135,  Mar.  13,  3907. 

594.  Tennessee:  Authorizing  incorporated  boards  of  education  of  public  schools 

in  cities  and  taxing  districts  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  over,  according 

to  the  federal  census  of  1900,  or  any  future  census,  to  Issue  bonds  for 

certain  school  purposes. 

Fixing  maximum  Issue  at  $300,000.  and  providing  for  payment  of  inter- 
est and  for  redemption. 

Chap.  41,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

595.  Texas:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Dallas  and  amendatory  acts 

thereto,  by  adding  sec.  120b,  confirming,  ratifying,  and  validating  cer- 
tain series  of  municipal  couiwn  bonds  issued  by  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Among  others,  bonds  issued  for  high  and  other  school  buildings. 

Special  Laws,  chap.  25,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

596.  Texas:  Amending  sundry  sections  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Galveston. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  public  schoolhouses,     (Sec.  7-71b.) 

Special  I^ws,  chap.  63,  Apr.  5,  19^7. 

D697.  Texas   (1908)  :  The  Inherent  power  of  a  legislature  to  pass  laws  not 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  can  not  be  invoiced  to  render  a  special  act 
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«>f  fhe  legislature  vall«l,  (Tenting  an  indeiiemlent  school  dlRtrict  (Sp. 
lAWvSy  1907,  p.  139,  chap.  8),  and  tranaferring  a  preexisting  Indebtedness 
of  a  niiinicipality  include<l  therein  to  the  new  district,  where  the  act 
was  passed  as  a  special  or  local  law,  contrary  to  constitution,  art.  3, 
sec  57,  requiring  notice  of  Intention  to  apply  for  the  passage  of  the 
act,  and  could  only  have  been  passed  under  the  si)ecial  jiower  granted 
In  sec.  3,  art  7,  of  the  constitution,  providing  that  the  legislature  may 
provide  for  the  formation  of  school  districts  within  counties  of  the  State 
by  general  or  special  law,  without  the  local  notice  required  In  other 
cases  of  special  legislation,  which  section  did  not  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  bonded  Indebtedness  to  the  new  district  created,  and  hence  a  law 
passed  pursuant  thereto,  which  attemptcni  to  transfer  such  indebtedness, 
was  void. — Cummins  r.  Gaston,  109  S.  W.,  470. 

ttdS,  Utah:  Amending  sec.  35,  chap.  107,  relative  to  the  bonded  Indebtedness 

of  taxable  property  In  school  districts. 

Fixing  maximum  total  Indebtedness  at  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
taxable  property. 

Chap.  81,  Mar.  14, 1907. 

599.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1944,  Revised  Statutes,  1908,  relative  to  Issuance, 

etc.,  of  bonds  In  city  school  districts. 

Chap.  133,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

COO.  Virginia:  Authorizing  county  school  boards  to  loan  to  the  district  school 

boards  of  their  respective  counties  funds  belonging  to  said  county  school 

boards  derived  by  gift  or  devise,  taking  the  obligation  of  the  district 

school  boards  for  the  same. 

Maximum  loan,  $1,000;  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses. 

Chap.  223,  Mar.  12, 1908. 

601.  Washington:  Amending  sees.  117, 119, 121,  chap.  118,  I^ws,  1897  (Code  of 

Public  Instruction),  relative  to  the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  school  districts. 

Including  Joint  school  districts  within  operation  of  act.  Decreasing 
rate  of  interest  on  bonds  from  10  to  6  per  cent.  Defining  necessary  school 
expenses.  Providing  for  investment  of  sinking  funds ;  tax  levies  in  joint 
districts. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

G02.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  117,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897  (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  limit  of  bonded  Indebtedness  of  school  districts. 

liOwerlng  rate  of  interest  from  10  to  C  per  cent.  Defining  necessary 
school  expense. 

Sec.  71,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

COS.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  120  (CV>d(^  of  Public  Instnictlon ) ,  relative  to 

sale  of  bonds  of  school  districts. 

Sec.  9,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

004.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  121  (Code  of  Public  Instnictlon),  relative  to 

liayment  of  bonds. 

Providing  for  investment  of  sinking  fund. 

Sec.  10,  chap.  240,  Mar.  IS,  1907. 

(i05.  West  Virginia:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  district 
of  Wheeling  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  and  con- 
struction of  property  and  buildings. 

Maximum  total  issue,  2  i)er  cent  of  assessed  valuation  of  proi>erty. 
Submission  to  vote. 

Chap.  7,  Mar.  3,  1908  (sj).  sesa,). 

006.  .West  VirgiBia:  Providiug  for  investment  of  sinking  funds  establisheil  for 
the  purpose  of  iiaying  off  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  any  county,  district, 
school  district,  independent  school  district,  city,  town,  or  village. 

Chap.  11,  Feb.  21,  1908. 
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007.  Wisconsin:   Creiitlng  sivs.  STwJn  and  5530,  Statute's,  181H  nutliorizinjLC  jui.v 

village  to  bear  a  jmrt  of  the  cost  of  county  schools  of  npn'iciiltnrc  and 

domestic  economy,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor. 

IJmitinf?  exi)end!ture  to  one-fifth  of  the  (*ost  of  such  school. 

Chap.  11,  Mar.  10.  1007. 

60S.  Wisconsin:  Amending  subdiv.  3,  sec.  026-11,  Statutes,  ISOS,  relative  to 

the  power  of  the  common  councils  of  cities  under  special  charters  to 

issue  bonds  for  school  purfwses. 

Authorizing   issuance  of  bonds   for   site  and   buildings   for   parentnl 
school. 

Chap.  114,  May  20,  1007. 

600.  Wisconsin:  Legalizing  certain  bonds  heretofore  Issued  by  school  districts 
organized  under  the  township  system  and  authorizing  issue  of  bonds  by 
such  districts  for  other  purposes. 

Chap.  100,  June  12,  1007. 

010.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  261,  Statutes,  ISOS,  as  amended  by  chap.  120, 
T^ws,  1800,  as  amende<l  by  chap.  123,  I^ws,  11K)1.  relative  to  school  dis- 
trict loans. 

Requiring  two-thirds  of  assesscnl  valuation  to  l)e  on  retil  estate. 

Chap.  216.  June  14.  1007. 


(c)  Local  (County,  District,  Municipal)  Taxation  for  School  Purposes. 

As  noted  in  the  review  of  the  legislation  concerning  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes  during  1904— 1W6,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  States  to  give  to  local  school  jurisdictions  a  consider- 
ably wider  authority  in  the  provision  of  adequate  support  for  public 
schools.  This  tendency  is,  in  fact,  but  a  part  of  the  larger  and  more 
inclusive  one  which  is  slowly,  but  certainly,  becoming  characteristic 
of  the  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  their  public  schools; 
that  is,  to  utilize,  in  as  large  manner  as  is  consistent  with  wise  public 
economy,  all  of  the  available  means  which  may  properly  be  directed 
toward  the  increase  of  the  material  resources  available  for  meeting 
the  educational  necessity.  The  enactments  in  Arkansas  (439),  (013), 
Georgia  (018),  Indiana  (631),  Louisiana  (63G),  and  Washington 
(070),  are  typical  of  the  larger  movement  represented  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  limit  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Gil.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2250.  sec.  126,  Revised  Statutes,  1001,  relative 

to  special  school  district  tax. 

Adding  provisions  reg^irding  tax  levy  for  construction,  repairing, 
(Kjulpment,  etc.,  of  school  hiiildings:  for  additional  school  lands:  and  for 
water  for  irrigation. 

Chap.  60,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

012.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2256  (sec.  126,  chap.  15.  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  the  levying  of  a  special  school  district  tax. 

Section  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the  new  provision  regarding  mini- 
mum length  of  school  term — six  months.    (See  enactment  No.  968.) 

Sec.  20,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21, 1907.     (July  1.  1907.) 
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613*.  Arkansa^s:  Amending  sec.  7590,  Kirby's  Digest,  1D04,  relative  to  i>ower8  of 

annual  school  uieetingH. 

Raising  maximum  limit  of  local  tax  levy  for  school  i)uriK)ses  from  one- 
half  of  1  i>er  cent  to  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Sec.  2.  act  No.  180,  Apr.  17,  11)07. 

614.  California:  Amending  sec.  1576,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  fornia- 

ti(»n  of  school  districts,  providing  for  the  addition  of  territory  thereto  and 

taxaton  thereof. 

Providing  that  last  assessment  roll  of  county  assessor  shall  In*  basis  of 
taxation  of  artnexed  district. 

C^hap.  Sa,  Mar.  4,  1007. 

615.  Delaware:  Amending  sec.  11,  chap.  02,  Laws,  1904-5,  relative  to  determi- 

nation and  appropriation  of  school  taxes  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Appropriation  for  general  expenses  for  1907-S  to  be  not  less  than 
$188,000  (not  to  exceed  $182,000  hi  1905-<)),  with  annual  increase  for  any 
succeeding  year  not  to  be  less  than  2  i)er  cent  (formerly  not  to  be 
greater  than  1^  i)er  cent).  Adding  provision  that  council  shall  have 
I)ower  to  designate  what  proportion  of  any  appropriation  above  the  mini- 
mum shall  be  used  to  adjust,  equalize,  and  increase  teachers*  salaries. 

Chap.  125,  Mar.  1.  1907. 

616.  Delaware:  Directing  county   treasurer  of  Newcastle  County   to  pay   to 

"  The  Board  of  Public  Education  In  Wilmington ''  all  sums  received  or  to 

be  received  from  colored  school  taxes  assessed  against  real  estate  In  the 

city  of  Wilmington  for  the  years  1902,  190:i,  1904.  and  1905.  and  providing 

for  the  distribution  of  the  same. 

Chap.  127,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

D617.  Florida  (1908)  :  Under  I^ws,  1907,  p.  3,  chap.  5506,  the  general  power 
is  eonferre<l  on  county  commissioners  to  determine  the  amount  to  bt» 
raised  for  all  county  purjwses,  and  by  chap.  5606,  p.  84,  Laws,  1907,  they 
are  required  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  amount  to  be  ralsea  for 
county  purposes,  including  current  exiienses,  etc.,  and  are  authorized  to 
levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  5  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  proi)erty  in  the 
county,  and  It  is  further  provided  that  the  county  conmiissioners  shall 
levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  7  mills  nor  less  than  3  mills  on  the  property  in 
the  county  for  county  school  purposes.  Held  not  to  authorize  county 
commissioners  to  revise  the  decision  of  the  county  board  of  public  In- 
struction under  Gen.  Stat.,  1906,  sec.  347,  as  to  the  millage  reiinlred 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  county  schools,  when  it  Is  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  the  estimates  Include  no  Illegal  items. — Tomasello  i\ 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  Santa  Rosa  County,  45  So.,  886. 

618.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  59,  p.  425,  acts,  1005,  relative  to  creation  and 

oi)eration  of  local  tax  district  schools,  for  levying  and  collection  of  local 

tax  by  the  counties  for  educational  purposes,  for  laying  off  of  counties 

in  school  districts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Amending  caption  of  the  act  so  as  to  provide  for  its  proper  enforce- 
ment, for  laying  off  of  counties  into  districts  of  reasonable  size,  for 
election  of  district  trustees,  whether  a  local  tax  is  levied  and  collected  or 
not.  Providing  also  a  correct  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes 
for  school  puriwses  in  local  districts;  making  coriK)rate  projierty  subject 
to  local  taxation. 

Act  No.  549,  p.  61,  Aug.  21,  1900. 

D610.  Georgia  (1906):  The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  approveil 
August  23,  1905  (acts,  1905,  pp.  427.  428),  providing  for  the  levying  and 
collection  of  a  local  tax  by  school  districts  laid  off  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, are  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  the  method  provided  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tax  is  antagonistic  to  art  7,  sec.  2,  par.  1  of  the  const! tatioii« 
because  an  ad  valorem  tax  is  imposed  only  uimn  the  proi)erty  of  those 
taxpayers  required  by  law  to  make  return  of  their  property  to  the  county 
tax  receiver,  and  not  upon  the  property  of  another  class  of  taxpayers, 
such  as  railroad  companies,  who  are  required  to  make  returns  to  the 
comptroller-general, — Brown  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  54  S.  E.,  728. 
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D  620.  Geort^a  (1906)  :  The  act  approved  August  23,  1905  (acts,  1905,  p.  425), 
entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  oi)eration  of  local  tax 
district  schools,  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  local  tax  by  counties 
for  educational  puriwses,  for  the  laying  off  of  counties  in  school  districts, 
and  for  other  puriwses,"  is  not  unconstitutional  because  of  the  proviso 
in  the  second  section  of  the  body  of  the  act,  whereby  incorporated  towns 
oi)eniting  a  public-school  system  are  not,  without  the  consent  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  included  in  the  election  held  in  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  school  tax  shall  be  levietl.  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  proviso  is  germane,  and  is  not  at  variance  with  the 
title  of  the  act. — Georgia  R.  and  Banking  Co.  v.  Hutchinson,  54  S.  E., 
725. 

D621.  Georgia  (1907)  :  Act  of  Aug.  23,  1905  (acts,  1905,  p.  425),  as  amended 
by  act  of  Aug.  21,  1906  (acts,  1906,  p.  61),  providing  for  the  creation  of 
I«K'al  tax  district  schools,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  uniformity  rule  of 
the  constitution  as  to  taxation  for  the  reason  that  the  scheme  of  taxation 
as  to  amount  and  method  of  collection  is  different  when  taxes  are  levied 
and  collected  for  district  schools  from  what  it  is  when  collected  for 
county  schools. — Eklalgo  t\  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  58  S.  E.,  846. 

022.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  84,  H.  B.  No.  42,  I^ws,  1899,  as  amended  by  sec.  2. 
S.  B.  No.  98,  liaws,  1903,  relative  to  the  i)owers  and  duties  of  boards  of 
school  trustees. 

Increasing  maximum  levy  of  8i>ecial  taxes  from  15  to  20  mills. 

H.  B.  No.  201,  p.  304.  Mar.  13,  1^)07. 

023*.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  1,  art  8,  acts,  18S9,  as  amended  by  acts,  1899, 
p.  350,  sec.  202,  chap.  122,  Kurd's  Revised  Statutes,  relative  to  taxation 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance' of  a  system  of  free  schools. 

Adding  proviso  that  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants  the 
(expense  of  improvement,  repair,  or  benefit  of  school  buildings  or  property 
shall  be  paid  from  that  portion  of  tax  levied  for  building  purposes. 

Adding  further  proviso  that  no  election  nor  petition  is  necessiiry  to 
levy  tax  for  repair  or  improvement  or  to  pay  any  8i)ecia]  tax  or  assess- 
ment uix)n  the  property. 

H.  B.  186,  p.  519,  May  20,  1907. 

624.  Illinois:  Repealing  acts,  1893,  p.  176,  relative  to  boards  of  school  In- 
spectors elected  under  special  acts,  as  amended  by  p.  292,  acts,  1897; 
and  p.  99,  Acts,  1895,  relative  to  Increasing  the  number  of  school  Inspect- 
ors elected  under  si)ecial  acts  from  six  to  seven  members;  and  repealing 
and  rt»cnacting  a  substitute,  p.  381,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  election  of 
boards  of  in8i)ectors  in  certain  cases.® 

H.  B.  394,  p.  525,  May  25,  1907. 

1)625.  Illinois  (1904)  :  Where  taxes  liave  be«i  paid  for  school  purposes  with- 
out objection  or  protest,  their  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
levied  and  designed  will  not  be  prevented  by  any  mere  technical  objec- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  levy  was  made. — Trustees  of  Schools 
r.  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  City  of  Peoria,  115  111.  App.,  479. 

1)626.  niinois  (1905)  :  Prlv.  Laws,  1857,  p.  219,  chap.  11,  divides  the  city  of 
Jollet  Into  school  districts,  provides  for  the  election  of  school  ln8i>ector8, 
and  gives  the  city  council  iK)wer  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
Ilufd's  Rev.  Stat.  1903,  p.  1714,  chap.  122,  Increases  the  powers  of  the 
school  lnsi>ectors,  giving  them  authority  to  employ  teachers  and  to  fix 
the  amount  of  their  compensation,  and  to  build  or  purchase  buildings,  etc., 
but  provides  that  all  moneys  necessary  for  school  purposes  shall  be  raised 
as  **now  provided  by  law,-*  and  that  they  shall  be  lield  by  the  treasurer 

*  Tli<»  taxh)}?  powor  Hhould  not  be  liolil  to  exist  In  a  body  seeking  to  exercise  such  power 
unless  the  power  is  conferred  upon  such  1)ody  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms. — People  v, 
Mottinger,  1215  111.,  250.  (Hefers  to  city  of  Joliet;  see  School  Laws  of  1007,  speci&l 
edition  of  1007,  p.  8.) 
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subject  to  the  order  of  the  school  in8i)ectors  on  warrants  to  be  counter- 
signed by  the  mayor  and  city  cleric.  Held,  that  the  latter  statute  did  not 
jrive  the  l)oard  of  school  inspectors  authority  to  levy  taxes  by  repealing 
the  former  statute  by  implication. — People  t'.  Mottinger,  74  N.  E^  IGO; 
215  111.,  250. 

The  provisions  of  Priv.  Laws,  1857,  p.  211),  chap.  11,  giving  the  city 
council  of  Joliet  the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  school  iiurposes,  are  not 
repealed  by  implication  by  the  incorporation  act  of  1872  (I^ws,  1871-72, 
p.  218),  under  which  the  city  was  incoriiorated,  the  subject  of  taxes  not 
being  mentioned  in  the  statute,  and  art.  1,  sec.  6,  providing  in  express 
terms  that  nil  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
should  continue  in  force. — Ibid, 

The  provisions  of  Priv.  Ljiws.  1857,  p.  219,  chap.  11,  giving  the  city 
council  of  Joliet  authority  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes,  were  not 
rei)ealed  by  the  general  school  law. — Ibid, 

I)  (527.  Illinois  (1006)  :  A  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  enjoin  a  contract  IwtwetMi 
the  public-school  board  and  the  state  board  of  education  providing  for 
the  employment  of  critic  teachers  to  be  i>aid  in  part  by  the  schtwl  dis- 
trict.—Linblad  V,  Board  of  Education  of  Normal  School  District,  77  N.  E., 
450;  221  111.,  201;  reversing  judgment  (1905),  122  111.  App.,  017. 

1)028.  Illinois  (1906):  A  levy  by  a  school  district  for  building  purposes  is 
illegal  unless  the  building  has  tirst  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  i>e(»- 
ple.— St.  Louis,  A.  &  T.  H.  K.  Co.  r.  Peoi^e,  79  X.  E.,  064. 

Boards  of  education  have  authority  to  levy  taxes  only  for  educational 
and  building  imrposes. — St.  Louis,  A.  &  T.  H.  R.  Co.  t*.  People.    Ibid, 

A  board  of  education  held  authorised  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  a  heating 
plant  to  be  installed  in  a  school  building  the  board  had  been  authorized 
to  construct  by  a  vote  of  the  people. — St  Ix)ui8,  A.  &  T.  H.  R.  Co.  i\  Peo- 
ple.   76  id. 

D629.  Illinois  (1906)  :  A  certificate  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  of  a  city,  to  the  eflTect  that  they  require  a  certain  sum  •*  to 
be  levied  as  a  special  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  $8,500  for  building 
puriwses  on  the  ta;Kable  property  of  our  district "  for  a  certain  year.  Is 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  levy  and  extension  of  such  building  tax  by  tlie 
proper  ofllcers.— People  v,  Chicago  and  T.  R.  Co.,  79  N.  E.,  151 ;  223  111., 
448. 

D630.  Ulinois  (1907):  Peoria  city  charter  (Priv.  l^ws,  1869,  pp.  160,  170) 
declares  that  the  board  of  school  hisi)ectors  shall  api)oint  trustees  who 
shall  raise  all  moneys  under  control  of  the  scImk)!  lH>ard,  and  keep  a  true 
and  accurate  account  of  money  paid  out  on  the  board's  order.  The  board 
is  also  required  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  to  notify  the  city  council  of  such  amount,  and 
the  rate  to  be  levieii ;  the  city  council  then  l)eing  required  to  levy  and  col- 
lect the  amount  with  other  city  taxes.  Held  that,  no  discretion  behig 
given  to  the  city  council  as  to  the  amount  to  be  levied,  such  board  was  a 
••  school  authority."  authorized  to  Issue  warrants  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
for  (»rdliiary  and  necessary  exi)enses  by  Kurd's  Rev.  St.  1905,  chap.  146a, 
sec.  2. — (Jray  v.  Board  of  School  Insi)ectors  of  Peoria,  83  N.  EI^  95 ;  231 
111.,  63. 

631.  Indiana:  Amending  and  adding  to  sec.  5,  chap.  32,  Laws,  1905,  and  amend- 
ing sec.  8,  chap.  32,  I^ws,  1905,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  special 
reserve  portion  of  the  state  common  school  tuition  fund.** 

Reducing  required  local  tuition  tax  from  40  to  25  cents  i.>er  InnulriHl 
dollars,  excepting  in  cases  of  school  cori)orations  maintaining  seven 
months  term  of  school. 

Providing  for  the  transfer  of  unused  surplus  to  the  common  school 
ftmd. 

Chaj).  237,  Mar.  11,  1907. 


•  SoH  rnaitment  221.  pp.  4«-4!>,  UureAU  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  3,  lOOC,  State  School 
KyiiU>ni(i. 
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(32.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendmeuts,  cliap.  381,  Laws, 
1905,  as  amending  sec.  6127,  Compiled  Ijiws,  1901.  relative  to  the  powers 
of  electors  at  scliool  meetings. 

Granting  authority  to  all  districts  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  2i  per  cent 
(formerly,  only  districts  having  more  tluiu  500  population;  others,  2  per 
cent).    Authorizing  payment  of  floating  indebtedness  from  tax  levy. 

Chap.  318,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

a'ia.  Kansas:  Rei)ealing  chai>s.  406  (local  act,  Coffey ville).  409  (local  act, 
Fort  St*ott),  and  421  (local  act,  Pittsburg),  Laws,  1905.  and  amending 
sec.  1,  chap.  252,  I^ws,  1899,  relative  to  regulation,  sup|K)rt,  and  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  and  erection  of  buildings  in  cities  of  the  first 
class. 

Limiting  tax  levy  for  support  of  public  schools  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  to  20  mills:  excepting  in  cities  having  population  of  more  than 
38,000.  17  mills.  Such  levies  exclusive  of  levies  for  payment  of  interest 
on  bonds  or  for  sinking  funds.    Sundry  minor  amendments.         • 

Chap.  330,  Feb.  18.  1907. 

034.  Kentucky:  Amending  sec.  296t>,  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  taxation  for 

common  schools  In  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Increasing  required  minimum  levy  from  33  cents  to  36  cents.  (Per- 
tains to  I^ulsville  only;  see  chap.  52,  Mar.  18,  1908,  relative  to  classifi- 
cation of  cities.) 

Chap.  61,  Mar.  24,  1908. 

IXi'iS.  Kentucky  (1907):  Common  School  I^w,  sec.  78  (Ky.  St.  1903,  sec. 
4440),  provides,  when  the  county  superintendent  notifies  the  trustees  that 
a  schoolhouse  or  the  Inclosures  thereof  have  been  condemned  and  netnl 
rei>alrlng  or  additions,  or  that  the  furniture,  etc..  Is  insufficient,  or  when 
it  l)ecomes  necessary  to  purchase  a  new  schoolhouse  site,  if  there  are  n<» 
funds  available  the  trustees  shall  levy  a  capitation  or  ad  valorem  tax, 
or  both,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  required.  Zfc/d,  that  the  section 
requires  the  trustees  to  make  the  levy  when  notiflpd  by  the  county  super- 
intendent that  he  has  condemned  the  district's  scnool  facilities,  and  that 
they  must  make  the  levy  when  necessary  to  purchase  a  new  schoolhouse 
site;  or  they,  in  their  discretion,  may  make  It  without  an  order  from  the 
8ui)erintendent,  when  necessary  to  purchase  a  site,  or  erect,  equip,  repair, 
or  add  to  a  schoolhouse. — Creech  v.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Common  School 
Oist.  No.  15  of  Harlan  C>>unty.  102  S.  W.,  804.  31  Ky.  I^w.  Rep.,  379. 

636.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  re-enacting  sec.  ($3,  act  214,  Acts,  1902,  relative 

to  the  tax  for  the  supiwrt  of  public  schools. 

Removing  certain  limitations.  Fixing  minimum  local  levy  at  3  mills 
(formerly,  1^  mills).     BSxceptions. 

Act  No.  27,  June  20,  1908. 

1)637.  Louisiana  (1908):  The  estimate  furnished  to  the  city  by  the  school 
board  of  amount  needed  to  meet  expenses  of  maintenance  of  schools  for 
the  year  was  not  controlling  on  the  city  except  to  the  minimum  amount 
provided  by  the  statute  (No.  36,  of  1873,  p.  73). 

Over  and  above  the  minimum  amount,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  city  council  to  determine  whether  an  amount  would  be  added. — State 
ex  rcl.  Gasquet  et  al.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  city  of  New  Orleans,  46  So.,  708. 

(KW.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  13.  cliap.  15,  Revised  Statutes.  1903.  relative  to  tax 

for  schools. 

Decreasing  i)er  capita  town  school  tax  from  80  to  55  cents. 

Sec.  1.  chap.  Ill,  Mar.  26.  1907.     (Jan.  1,  1908.) 

639.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  20.  chap.  2,  act  No.  164,  Acts,  1881  (sec.  4665, 

C/ompi led. Laws,  1897),  relative  to  powers  of  district  school  meetings. 

Giving  district  meeting  additional  power  to  establish  and  support  new 
district  libraries,  to  pay  premiums  on  surety  bonds  required  of  olficers, 
to  pay  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school,  and  to  devote 
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funds  derived  from  1-mill  tax  for  said  transportation.   Providing  that  no     A 


legal  subdivision  of  land  more  than  2\  miles  from  schoolbouse  site  shall 
be  taxed  for  building  said  schoolhouse.  -<« 

Sec.  1  (pp.  109-111),  act  No.  91,  May  15,  1907. 

640.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  9,  chap.  3,  act  No.  164,  acts,  1881    (sec.  4674, 

Compiled  Laws,  1897).  relative  to  school-district  taxation. 

Including  item  of  payment  of  district  officers  in  estimate  of  amount  to 
be  raised  by  taxation.  Limiting  compensation  of  said  officers  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Removing  limitation  of  tax  in  certain  districts. 

Sec.  1  (p.  Ill)  act  No.  91,  May  15.  1907, 

641.  Minnesota:    Amending  sec.   1415,   Revised   I-aws,   1905,   relative   to   levy 

of  additional  taxes  for  school  purposes  in  school  districts  having  50.0(X) 

inhabitants  or  more. 

Raising  maximum  limit  of  additional  levy  from  .3  to  4  mills;  3^ 
(formerly  2,\)  mills  for  general  maintenance. 

Chap.  308.  Apr.  22,  1907. 

642.  Mississippi:  Authorizing  municipalities  constituting  separate  school  dis- 

tricts to  issue  bonds  to  build  and  repair  school  buildings,  to  maintain 
schools,  to  pay  exi)en8es,  and  to  levy  taxes. 

Maximum  levy  3  mills  unless  more  authorized  by  majority  of  tax- 
payers. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  11,  190S. 

643.  Mississippi :  Authorizing  any  municipality  not  composing  a  separate  school 

district  to  levy  an  annual  tax  to  aid  in  the  education  of  children  within 

such  municipality  limits. 

Maximum  tax,  3  mills. 

Chap.  127,  Mar.  18.  1908. 

644.  Montana:  Amending  sees.  1940a,  1940b,  Political  Code,  as  enacted  by  S.  H. 

No.  44,  p.  129,  Laws,  1897,  and  as  amended  by   H.  B.  No.  191,  p.  12,  Laws. 

1901,  relative  to  levy  of  taxes  for  support  of  common  schools. 

Increasing  maximum  special  county  tax  levy  for  schools  from  2  to  4 
mills,  and  maximum  special  district  tax  levy  from  5  to  10  mills. 

Chap.  51,  Feb.  27.  1907. 

645.  Nebraska:  Providing  for  an   equitable  division   of  taxation   for   school 

purposes  in  Joint  school  districts. 

Chap.  118,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

646.  New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  taxation  and  expenditures  In  village  dis- 

tricts, precincts,  school  districts,  highway  districts,   fire  districts,  and 
other  like  subdivisions  of  towns. 

Requiring  vote  by  ballot  for  raising  and  appropriating  money  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting:  number  of  votes  cast  to  be  at  leaBt  half  those  cast  at  the 
next  preceding  regular  meeting;  check  list  to  be  used  if  same  was  used 
at  preceding  regular  meeting. 

Chap.  121,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

647.  New  Hampshire:  Relieving  the  town  of  Roxbury   relative  to  taxation 

for  school  purposes. 

Exempting  selectmen,  during  1907  and  1908,  from  requirements  rela- 
tive to  assessment  of  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

Authorizing  board  to  contract  with  other  districts  for  proper  schoollug 
of  children  and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  school  money. 

Chap.  185,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

(>48.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  chap.  116,  Laws,  1906,  reduchie  and  limiting 

rate  of  taxation  Into  several  taxing  districts. 

Providing  for  a  maximum  increase  for  county,  school,  district,  and 
local  taxes  of  80  cents  per  hundred  dollars  of  valuation. 

Chap.  182,  Apr.  11,  1008. 
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649.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sees.  4109  and  4110,  chap.  85,  Hevisal,  1905, 

relative  to  form  of  tax  lists. 

Sees.  Id  and  le,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9.  1907. 

650.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4115,  chap.  85,   Revisal,  1905,   relative 

to  elections  for  special  school  tax. 

Providing    for    enlargement    of    special    tax    districts    and    elections 
therefor. 

Sec.  If,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9, 1907. 

D651.  North  Carolina  (1906):  The  legislature  can  create  a  specific  ^hool 
district  within  the  precincts  of  a  county,  incorporate  Its  controlling 
authorities,  and  confer  upon  them  certain  governmental  powers,  and 
when  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  within 
the  prescribed  territory,  as  required  by  constitution,  art.  7,  sec.  7,  may 
delegate  to  such  authorities  power  to  levy  a  tax  in  furtherance  of  the 
corporate  purpose. — Smith  v.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Robersonvllle  Graded 
School,  53  S.  E.,  524. 

D652.  North  Carolina  (1907)  :  Constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  1,  declares  that  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged,  and  commands 
in  sec.  3  that  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  four 
months  in  every  year  in  each  school  district  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  school  commissioners  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  for  failure 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  Constitution,  art.  5,  sec.  1,  directs  the 
levying  of  a  capitation  tax  by  the  general  assembly,  which  shall  be  equal 
on  each  to  the  tax  on  property  valued  at  $300,  and  the  state  and  county 
capitation  tax  combined  shall  never  exceed  $2  on  the  head.  Sec.  6  pro- 
vides that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  commissioners  for  county  purposes  shall 
never  exceed  the  double  of  the  state  tax,  except  for  a  special  purpose  and 
with  the  special  approval  of  the  general  assembly.  Revisal,  1905,  sec. 
4112,  authorizes  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  if  the  tax  levied  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  ttfe  public  schools  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
one  school  in  each  school  district  for  four  months  in  each  year,  to  levy 
a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Held,  that  the  county  commission- 
ers may,  where  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  is  insufficient,  levy  a  special  tax,  observing  the  equation  between 
property  and  the  poll  fixed  in  the  constitution,  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
public  school  in  each  school  district  for  four  months  In  each  year,  though 
It  exceeds  the  limitations  fixed  in  constitution,  art.  5. — Collie  v.  Commis- 
sioners of  Franklin  County,  59  S.  E.,  44. 

653.  Ohio:  Authorizing  school  boards  to  levy  tax  to  support  universities  and 

colleges  located  in  village  school  districts. 

Maximum  annual  levy  of  2  mills.  Free  tuition  for  two  years  for  high- 
school  graduates. 

H.  B.  1274,  p.  519,  May  9,  1908.  • 

654.  Oklahoma:  Authorizing  school  district  boards  to  contract  for  construction 

of  schoolhouses  to  be  paid  for  on  the  rental  plan. 

Maximum  tax,  3  mills.  Maximum  total  tax  for  all  purposes,  311  mills. 
(Sec.  9,  art.  X,  Ck)nst.) 

Chap.  77,  S.  B.  341,  p.  671,  May  5,  1908. 

655.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3372,  Bellinger  and  <Ik)tton's  Annotated  Codes  and 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  percentage  of  school  tax  to  be  applied  to 
salaries,  and  repealing  sec.  3377,  relative  to  the  unexpended  balance  of  tax. 

Chap.  18,  Feb.  13, 1907. 

656.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3374,  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  Annotated  Codes  and 

Statutes,  1901,  as  amended  by  H.  B.  No.  264,  p.  214,  Laws,  1903,  and 
repealing  sec.  3086,  relative  to  county  courts  levying  taxes  for  school 
purposes. 

Increasing  maximum  amount  of  levy  from  5  mills  on  the  dollar  to  $7 
per  capita  of  children  within  the  county  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20 
years.    Per  capita  levy  not  to  be  less  than  levy  for  1903. 

Chap.  99,  Feb.  23, 1907. 
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657.  Rhode  Island:  Exempting  from  taxation  real  estate  of  the  Hope  Street 

High  School  Athletic  Association. 

Chap.  1605,  Apr.  16,  190a 

658.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  1208,  Code,  1902,  as  amended  by  act  No. 

71,  acts,  1906,  providing  for  the  voting  of  special  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Fixing  time  for  holding  elections. 

Act  No.  292,  p.  631,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

659.  South  Carolina:  Providing  a  special  fund  for  the  purchase  of  property, 

erection  of  buildings  and  their  equipment,  providing  additional  school 

facilities  for  educational  purposes  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  or  any  one 

or  more  of  said  purposes. 

Providing  for  a  special  tax  levy  of  one-half  of  1  mill  for  six  succes- 
sive years,  commencing  with  1907. 

Act  No.  327,  p.  732,  Feb.  7.  1907. 

660.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec  1246,  Civil  Code,  1902,  relative  to  the  city 

schools  of  Charleston. 

Increasing  annual  levy  for  schools  from  1  mill  to  2  mills. 

Act  No.  465,  Feb.  25,  1908. 

661.  Tennessee:  Amending  chap.  8,  acts,  1885   (sp.  sess.),  incorporating  the 

city  of  Knoxville. 

Authorizing  special  levy  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  valuation  for  erect- 
ing and  enlarging  certain  schools. 

(Error  in  dates  in  title  corrected  by  chap.  380,  Apr.  12,  1907.) 

Chap.  91.  Feb.  15,  1907. 

662.  Texas:  Amending  constitution,  sec  3,  art.  7,  1876,  increasing  the  amount 

of  tax  that  may  be  voted  on  school  districts  and  providing  for  a  majority 

vote  of  the  property  tax-paying  voters  of  such  districts  to  vote  such  tax. 

Increasing  maximum  limit  of  local  tax  levy  In  school  districts  from  20 
to  50  cents. 

H.  J.  R.  No.  7,  p.  413,  Mar.  20,  1907. 
Adopted,  November,  1908. 

663.  Texas:  Amenditfg  sec  58,  chap.  124,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  special  local 

school  tax. 

Application  for  such  tax  may  be  made  by  20  or  a  majority  of  qualified 
property  taxpaying  voters. 

Chap.  83,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

D  664.  Texas  (1906)  :  Acts,  1900,  p.  19,  chap.  7,  sec.  6,  provides  that  in  cities 
constituting  independent  school  districts,  and  where  a  special  tax  for 
school  purposes  has  been  voted  by  the  people  or  fixed  by  special  charter 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  such  taxes,  within  the  limit  voted  by  the  people  or  fixed 
by  special  charter,  which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  for  the  current  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  council, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  school  board,  to  actually  levy  and  collect  such 
tax.  Such  provision  was  reenacted  in  express  terms  in  Acts,  1905,  p.  308, 
chap.  124,  sec.  168,  and  other  provisions  of  the  act  provide  for  an  election 
by  the  voters  of  an  incorporated  city  to  determine  whether  the  city  public 
schools  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  city  council  or  board  of  trustees, 
and  in  express  terms  confers  on  the  board  of  trustees,  when  that  method 
of  administration  is  adopted,  full  control  of  the  public  schools  within 
the  city.  Held,  that  where  a  city's  schools  were  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  such  board  determined  In  its  discretion  the  amount 
of  taxes,  within  the  authorized  limit,  which  should  be  levied  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  c\ty  council  had  no  discretion  but  to  levy  that  amount 
certified. — City  Council  of  City  of  Crockett  v.  Board  of  Trustees  for  In- 
dependent School  District  of  City  of  Crockett,  98  S.  W.,  889. 
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665.  Utah:  Amending  »ec.  1936,  Revised  Statutes,  1S08,  as  amended  by  cbap. 
127,  IjawB.  1901,  relative  to  the  estimate,  levy,  rate,  and  collections  of 
taxes  for  city  school  purposes. 

IncreaBlng  maiimam  limit  of  tax  levy  for  support  and  maintenance 
from  5}  mills  to  9i  milla,  at  least  3  mills  of  nhlcb  sball  be  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  tescbers. 

Chap.  89,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

886.  Vii^lnla;  Amoidlng  and  reenactlng  sec.  833,  Code,  1904,  adding  new  sec. 
833b,  prescribing  powers  and  dnttes  of  boards  of  saperrlaors  in  relation 
to  connty  and  school  levies. 

Chap.  177,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

667.  Tlrginla:  Amending  and  reenacttng  sec.  1606,  Code.  1904,  as  amended 

relative  to  school  funds. 

Increasing  minimum  limit  of  lery  for  pnblic  school  purpose*  by  county 
board  of  supervisors  from  7}  cents  to  10  cents;  maxlmnni  limit  from  20 
to  40  cents.    Exceptions.    Minor  amendments. 

Chap.  210,  Mar.  12,  1008. 

668.  Vlrglnl>:  Amending  and    reenacting  sec   1514,   Code,   1004,   relative  to 

assessment  of  school  taxes. 
Adding  minor  provision  concerning  form  of  record  book. 

Chap.  309  <tai  part).  Mar.  14,  1908.     ' 

669.  Washington:  Authorizing  and  empowering  cities  of  the  first  class  to 

Include  within  local  Improvement  districts  tide  lands  and  land  In  school 
sections  the  title.to  which  remains  In  the  State,  and  to  assess  such  land 
for  the  cost  of  local  improvements  and  authorizing  the  sale  of  such  lands. 
Chap.  73,  Mar.  5,  1907. 
670*.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  112,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897  (Code  of  Public 
Instruction),  relative  to  special  local  tax  levies  for  school  purposes. 

Removing  limitations  of  tax  to  be  imposed  (5  milla>  without  vote  of 
electors.    Providing  for  special  levies  in  union  school  districts. 

Sec.  5,  cbap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 
671.  West  VIrglntii:  Amending  and  reenactlng  sec.  38.  chap.  45,  Code,  1906, 
as  amended  and  reenacted  by  chap.  67,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  tax  levies 
for  school  building  and  supply  fund. 

Fixing  maximum  annual  local  tax  levy  for  such  purpose  at  15  cents, 
and  at  2S  cents  In  case  of  construction  of  new  buildings.  Conditions  of 
levy  and  payment  of  Indebtedness. 

Chap.  70.  Feb.  27,  1907. 

6T2.  West  Virglniai  Amending  and  reenaetlng  sec.  40,  cbap.  45,  Code,  1906.  as 
amended  and  reenacted  by  chap.  67,  acts,  1905,  relative  to  tax  levy  for 
support  of  primary  free  schools. 

Tax  levy  to  he  sufficient  to  support  schools  for  six  (formerly  five) 
months  each  year.  Maximum  levy  26  cents,  except  In  cases  where  such 
Is  Insufficient  to  provide  six  months  term.  Authorising  special  high 
school  tax  of  10  cents. 

Chap.  70,  Feb.  27,  1907. 
973.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  926,  snbdiv.  145,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended 
by  chap.  SI,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  cliap.  387,  Laws,  1901,  relative 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes  In  cities  of  tlie  third  and  fourth  class. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  to  school  districts  including  within  their 
limits  all  or  any  part  of  such  citlea.  Tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  as 
other  school  taxes. 

Chap.  67.  Apr.  30,  1907. 
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674.  Wisconsin:  Amending  subsec.  7,  sec.  430,  Statutes,  1808,  relative  to  the 

powers  of  school  district  meeting. 

Authorizing  levy  of  a  tax  to  pay  fee  for  surety  bond  of  district  treas- 
urer. 

Chap.  81,  May  4,  1907. 

675.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  471,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  307, 

Laws,  1905,  relative  to  equalization  of  taxes  in  joint  school  districts. 

Relative  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  several  parts  of  joint  dis- 
trict to  be  equalized  only  upon  petition  of  three  freeholders,  prior  to 
July  10  of  any  year  (formerly  annually).    Other  minor  amendments. 

Chap.  90,  May  10,  1907. 


D.  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 


(a)  GeneraL 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  general  legislation  having  to  do  with 
school  buildings  and  sites  has  already  been  included  under  the  head- 
ing of  Local  Bonds  and  Indebtedness.  The  special  enactments  in 
Massachusetts  (686),  Minnesota  (688),  and  New  York  (581)  are 
here  again  referred  to  as  evidences  of  the  pressure  felt  by  the  public 
schools  of  our  larger  American  cities  to  supply  proper  school  accom- 
modations. The  amendment  in  Wisconsin  (506)  relative  to  the  equip- 
ment of  free  high  schools  as  a  condition  for  state  aid,  the  Indiana 
decision  (D  681),  and  the  Wisconsin  measure  (705)  as  to  the  use  of 
school  buildings  for  other  than  strictly  school  purposes,  are  not  with- 
out significance  and  interest 

076.  Arizona:  Amending  sundry  sees,  of  tit  21,  Revised  Statutes,  1901,  relative 

to  eminent  domain. 

Extending  right  of  eminent  domain  to  "  any  educational,  reformatory, 
or  penal  institution."    Provisions  concerning  costs. 

Chap.  91,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

677.  Golorado:  Amending  sec.  1,  Acts,  1883,  p.  263,  providing  for  condemning 

sites  for  public-school  buildings. 

Adding  special  provision ;  permitting  districts  of  the  first  class  to  take 
three  acres  (others,  one  acre)  of  land  if  unplatted,  and  not  exceeding 
one  block  if  platted. 

Chap.  217.  Apr.  9,  1907. 

678.  niinois:  Enabling  trustees,   boards  of  education,   and  other  corporate 
_         authorities  of  universities,  colleges,  township  high  schools,  and  all  other 

educational  institutions  established  and  supported  by  the  State,  or  by  a 
township,  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

S.  B.  550,  p.  522,  May  24,  1907. 

679.  Indiana:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  sundry  amendments,  chap.  87, 

Laws,  1881  (sees.  6006-6008,  Bums'  Annotated  Statutes,  1901),  provid- 
ing for  the  appropriation  of  real  estate  for  school  purposes. 

Chap.  87,  Mar.  1,  1907. 
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d&i.  Indiana:  PrOTldlng  for  the  sale  of  school  property. 

AuthoTlcing  the  8chool  trustee  upoo  petition  of  two-tbirdB  of  the  quali- 
fied Totera  of  school  district  to  sell  uniiBe]  school  property.  Minimum 
price,  two-thirds  of  appraised  value. 

Requiring  appraisement  by  three  disinterested  housebolders  and  pub- 
lication of  notice  of  sale. 

Chap.  2C7,  Mar.  12.  1907. 

D6S1.  Indiana  (1905) :  Bums'  Ann.  St  1901,  sees.  S920a-e981,  relative  to  the 
duration  of  school  terms  In  scbool  townships;  and  sec.  5999  grants  the 
right  to  use  a  public  school  building  for  other  than  school  purposes  when 
"unoccupied  for  common  school  purposes."  Held,  that  the  term  "  un- 
occupied for  common  school  purposes "  had  reference  only  to  the  time 
Intervening  between  terms  of  school,  and  did  not  authorise  a  religious 
organization  to  use  a  schoolhouse  on  Snndays  and  evenings  during  a 
school  term,  when  the  school  was  not  actually  in  session. — Baggerly  v. 
Lee,  73  N.  K,  821. 

6S2.  Iowa:  Repealing  sec.  2814,  Code,  1897,  concerning  the  acquisition  of  school 
sites  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Making  special  provision  conceralng  size  of  site  In  the  case  of  con- 
solidated districts. 

Chap.  153,  Apr.  H,  1907. 

D683.  Iowa  <190S)  :  Code,  sec.  2814,  as  emended  by  Laws,  1907,  p.  152,  chap.  153, 
authorizes  scbool  corporations  to  hold,  within  certain  limitations,  land  for 
achoolhonse  sites,  which  must  be  upon  public  roads,  and,  except  In  cttleSt 
etc.,  at  least  30  rods  from  the  residence  of  any  owner  who  objects  to  a 
site  being  placed  nearer.  Sec.  2815  provides  for  condemnation  of  a  site 
If  the  owner  refuses  or  neglects  to  convey,  etc.  Sec.  2773  authorizes 
boards  of  directors  to  ds  schoolhouse  sites.  Held,  that  the  term  "  owner," 
nsed  In  sec.  2814,  refers  to  tbe  owner  of  a  residence  within  30  rods 
of  a  scboolbouae  site,  and  not  to  tbe  owner  of  the  site,  and  that  the 
prohibition  against  locating  a  site  within  30  rods  of  a  residence  applies 
to  schoolhouse  sites  whether  acquired  by  purchase,  devise,  gift,  or  con- 
demnation.—Menden  ball  V.  Board  of  Directors  of  Independent  School 
Dlst  of  Leigbton,  115  N.  W.,  11. 

D684.  Kentnck7  (1906) :  Ky.  Stat.  1903,  sees.  3588-3606,  authorize  cities  at 
tbe  fourth  class  to  create  boards  of  education,  provide  that  the  title 
to  the  school  property  shall  vest  In  the  board,  etc.  A  city  of  the  sixth 
class,  constituting  a  part  of  a  graded  school  district,  was  made  a  city  of 
tbe  fourth  class,  and  the  city  council  created  a  board  of  education. 
^eld,  that  tbe  board  of  education  was  entitled,  as  against  the  trustees 
of  the  graded  school  district,  to  possession  of  the  property  of  the  scbool 
district  within  the  city. — Trustees  of  Latonla  Graded  School  Dlst.  No. 
12  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Latonla,  93  S.  W.,  R90 ;  29  Ky.  law  Rep.,  391. 

BBS.  Btaasachnsetts:  Bee  enactment  No,  388. 

686.  MassachnaettB;  Authorizing  the  city  of  Springfield  to  acquire  Long  Hill 
Cemetery   for  school  purposes. 

Authorizing  the  city  council,  upon  the  removal  of  tbe  bodies  Interred 
to  other  auitable  places  and  the  reptacem«it  of  tombstones  upon  the  new 
graves,  to  take  Long  HIII  C«netery  for  scbool  purposes. 
City  to  pay  all  damages  to  property. 

Chap.  343,  Apr.  29.  leOT. 

D  6S7.  Hlchlgan  (1907) :  Comp.  Laws,  sec.  4666,  subdlv.  4,  gives  the  qualified 
voters  of  a  school  district  authority  to  designate  e  school  site  as  there- 
after provided;  snbdlv.  5  gives  anch  voters  authority  to  direct  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  lawfully  determined  on ;  and  subdlv.  6  confers  authority 
to  vote  a  tax  therefor.  Held,  that  since  sees.  4728  and  4729,  prescribing 
tbe  method  referred  to  in  sec.  4665,  subdlv.  4,  for  designating  school 
sites,  contain  no  authority  for  pun^ase  or  condemnation  by  a  board 
of  education  of  a  city  without  prior  action  by  the  voters  of  the  district, 
proceedings  by  sucb  officers  to  condemn  a  school  alte  without  such  vote 
were  unsastalnable. — Board  of  Bdncatlon  ot  Cit;  of  Detroit  v,  Moross, 
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688.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  570. 

689.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  cities  having  a  population  of  over  50,000  to  con- 

demn lands  under  the  right  of  eminoit  domain  for  sites  and  grounds  for 
public  school  buildings,  and  for  all  other  municipal  or  public  buildings 
for  such  cities,  or  for  any  of  the  departments  of  its  government. 

Power  and  authority  to  be  exercised  under  the  authority  of  chap.  4X, 
Hevised  Laws,  1905. 

Chap.  291,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

690.  Nebraska:   Amending,  and  reoiacting 'with  amendments,  sees.  1,  2,  3,  and 

4,  subdiv.  12,  chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes,  1905   (sees.  11166  to  11169, 

Cobbey*s  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  appraisement  of  property 

for  school  sites. 

Adding  provisions  relative  to  procedure  for  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain  by  school  districts  in  cities. 

Chap.  126,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

691.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  township,  upon 

two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  to  transfer  any  unused  school  building 
to  the  township  in  which  said  board  of  education  is  located  and  to  em- 
power the  township  committee  to  use  said  building  for  municipal  purposes. 

Chap.  49,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

D692.  New  Jersey  (1908) :  A  resolution  of  the  board  of  school  estimate,  fixing 
and  determining  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a 
schoolhouse  at  the  sum  of  $175,(X)0,  on  condition  that  a  school  building 
containing  20  units  shall  be  erected,  is  not  such  a  determination  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  building  as  is  required  by  School 
Law,  1903,  sec.  76  (P.  L.,  1903,  2d  sp.  sess.,  p.  28).— Board  of  Education 
of  Montclair  v.  Town  (;k)uncil  of  Montclair,  68  A.,  795. 

693.  New  York:  See  enactment  No.  581, 

694.  New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  New  York  to  acquire  certain  lands  as 

sites  for  public  buildings  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  educational  institutions. 

Chap.  515,  June  17,  1907. 

695.  New  York:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Utica  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of 

$20,()(X)  to  enable  the  commissioners  of  common  schools  of  such  city  to 

equip,  remodel,  and  repair  school  buildings  so  as  to  safeguard  the  pupils 

in  case  of  fire. 

Chap.  244,  May  11,  1908. 

696.  North  Dakota:  Providing  for  a  site  for  the  statue  of  Sakakawea,  the 

Indian  guide  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

Statue  erected  by  women,  students,  and  school  children  of  the  State 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Appropriat- 
ing $1,000. 

Cliap.  12,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

697.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  831,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

organization  of  schools  on  petition. 

Increasing  maximum  expenditure  for  schoolhouse  and  furniture  from 
$700  to  $1,200. 

Sec.  5,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

698.  Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  build  and  maintain 

conduits  and  carry  steam  pipes  therein  in,  under,  and  across  Pond  and 
Summer  streets,  and  providing  for  installing  a  central  heating  plant  on 
the  technical  high  school  premises  in  said  city. 

Chap.  1476,  Apr.  5,  1907. 
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680.  Rhode  Iilaiid:  Amending,  by  adding  to,  act  of  May,  1827,  conQriniDg  an 
act  of  tbe  town  of  Newport  for  establUblng  a  public-school  fund. 
Pabllc-Bchool  fund  may  be  uaed  for  tbe  erection  of  a  new  schoolhouse. 
Chap.  1618,  May  13,  1908. 

700.  Sonth  Dakota:  Providing  for  the  protection  of  State,  county,  and  munici- 

pal corporationB  and  school  dietrlcta  and  of  persons  furnlehlng  material 
and  labor  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public  or  school  buildings. 

Providing  that  surety  bonds  for  the  performance  of  contracts  shall 
contain  obligation  of  contractor  to  make  payments  promptly  to  all  persons 
supplying  labor  and  materials.    Authorizing  suit  for  recovery. 

Chap.  138,  Mar.  4,  1607. 

701.  WuUngton:  See  maclment  No.  5SS. 

702.  Wisconsin:  See  enaclment  Ho.  506. 

703.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  Ifo.  1202. 

701.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  926—17,  Statutes,  1868  (sec.  926— 101m),  rela-   ' 
live  to  Ihe  powers  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  the  third  class. 

Relieving  boards,  authorized  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  high-school 
buildings,  from  restrictions  as  to  territorial  limitations  Imposed  by  city 
charter. 

Chap.  69,  May  1,  1007. 

706.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sabsec.  70,  sec.  025—62,  Statutes,  1898,  relating  to 
the  powers  of  cities. 

Schoolbouses  may  be  used  for  public  meetings  for  social  and  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Chap.  244,  June  19,  1907. 


(b)  Buildings  and  sites:  State  aid;  approval  of  plans. 
The  legislation  of  each  biennium  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
State  is  concerning  itself  more  and  more  in  the  matter  of  properly 
erected  and  planned  school  buildings.  As  the  extent  of  this  state 
supervision  increases  there  is  certain  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  present 
waste  of  funds  through  the  erection  of  ill-adapted  buildings,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  buildings  in  which  have  been  in- 
corporated the  features  demanded  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  health 
of  children  and  the  requirements  for  efficient  teaching.  The  tendency 
to  require  that  the  plans  of  school  buildings  be  approved  by  some 
competent  authority,  and  the  tendency  to  place  in  the  hands  of  local 
school  authorities  plans  of  properly  constructed  and  hygienically 
arranged  schoolhouses,  are  illustrated  in  the  principal  enactments 
brought  together  under  this  head:  North  Dakota  (707),  Tennessee 
(708),  Virginia  (709),  Washington  (711),  and  Wisconsin  (712). 
The  presence  of  these  measures  in  the  legislation  of  the  period  is 
decidedly  encouraging. 

706.  Alabama:  Making  annual  appropriation  to  aid  mral  school  districts  to 
erect  and  to  repair  public  schoolhous^ 

Annual  appropriation  of  967,000,  and  prescribing  conditions  and  meth- 
ods of  payment  of  state  aid; 

"  Provided  further  that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  schoolhouae  unless  said  sclioolhauBe  Is  built  In  accordance  with 
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the  plans  and  specifications  either  furnished  by  or  endorsed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  education  of  the  state." 

Maximum  aid  for  any  schoolhouse,  $200;  maximum  aid  in  any  one 
county,  $1,000. 

Act  No.  163,  p.  238,  Mar.  2, 1907.     (Sees.  1975-1993,  Code,  1907.) 

707*.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  829,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  school- 
houses  and  sltea 

Providing  that  county  superintendent  of  'schools  and  county  superin- 
tendent of  health  shall  be  consulted  by  district  school  boards  purchasing, 
erecting,  or  constructing  schoolhouses,  with  reference  to  proper  construc- 
tion, lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation.  State  superintendent  to  furnish 
plans  for  one  and  two  room  schoolhouses.  Constituting  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  county  superintendent  of  health,  and  chairman  of 
board  of  county  commissioners  as  board  of  inspection  for  schoolhouses. 

Chap.  96,  Mar.  14, 1907. 

708.  Tennessee:  Providing  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  to  local  school 

authorities  of  plans  of  school  buildings  costing  from  $300  to  $5,000. 

Chap.  234,  Apr.  1,  1907. 

709.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactlng  chap.  255,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the 

issuance  of  bonds  by  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing schoolhouses. 

Removing  three-year  limitation  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  school  funds. 
Plans  of  schoolhouse  to  be  approved  by  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  addition  to  division  superintendent.  Bonds  as  lien  on  property 
of  district  or  a  part  thereof. 

Chap.  82,  Feb.  25,  1908. 

710.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenactlng  chap.  252,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the 

l>orrowing  of  money  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  by  district  school 

boards  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schoolhouses. 

Extending  provisions  of  act  to  cities.  Increasing  maximum  loan  limit 
for  any  one  building  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  Si)ecial  provisions  regarding 
loans  in  excess  of  $3,000.  Authorizing  the  state  board  of  education  to 
convert  securities  of  literary  fund  into  cash,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 
annum. 

Chap.  83,  Feb.  25,  1908. 

711*.  Wasliington:  Supplementing  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  (chap.  118, 
Laws,  1897),  by  adding  sec.  471,  relative  to  approval  of  plans  of  school- 
houses  by  county  superintendent. 

Excepting  districts  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

712*.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  524L,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  plans  and 
specifications  for  school  buildings. 

Authorizing  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  procure  plans 
and  specifications  for  buildings  not  exceeding  four  rooms;  to  loan  same 
to  school  districts.    Appropriating  $500. 

Providing  for  the  approval  of  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings  by 
county  superintendent  wh&n  plans  of  state  superintendent  are  not  used. 

Chap.  425,  June  26,  1907. 


(c)  Buildings  and  sites:  Decoration,  care,  sanitation,  inspection. 

The  following  enactments  are  in  their  evident  purpose  supplemen- 
tary to  those  noted  in  the  previous  section.  Each  of  them  bears 
characteristic  evidence  of  progress  in  a  needed  direction.  That  of 
Indiana  (713)  relative  to  the  employment  and  payment  of  janitors 
will  imdoubtedly  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  schools  of  rural 
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districts.  The  decision  in  Indiana  (D  714)  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  state  board  of  health  over  public-school  buildings  is  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  present-day  movement  to  place  the  sanitary  super- 
vision of  school  buildings  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons.  The 
enactment  of  Massachusetts  (719)  relative  to  the  inspection  of  school 
buildings  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  three  most  important  items  of  this  group  are  that  of  Ohio 
(721),  providing  for  the  inspection  of  school  buildings;  that  of  Vir- 
ginia (727),  regulating  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  and 
those  of  Wisconsin  (729),  (730),  (731),  relative  to  the  conditions  for 
state  aid  to  rural  schools. 

713*.  Indl*na:  Amending  iec  3,  chap.  1B2,  Laws,  1890,  relstlTe  to  dottes  of 
school  trustees. 

Aadlng  proriBlon  that  "said  trasteea  shall  provide  sncb  Janitor  help 
as  may  be  deemed  neceBsar;  to  properly  care  for  the  schools  and  prem- 
ises under  their  control,  and  sach  Janitors  shall  be  paid  from  the  t^»eclal 
school  fonds  of  the  township." 

Chap.  218,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D714.  Indiana  (1908)  :  The  state  board  of  health  may  only  require  that  the 
public  Bchoot  boildlngs  be  made  saultary,  the  means  of  securing  proper 
sanitation  being  left  to  the  local  authorities. — Advisory  Board  of  Coal 
Creek  Tp.,  Uontgomery  County,  v.  Lerandowskl,  84  N.  E.,  346. 

D71G.  Kentucky  (1905) :  Under  Ky.  Stat.  1903.  sec.  2954,  providing  that  the 
school  board  of  a  city  shall  apply  the  funds  annnally  coming  into  Its 
bandB  for  educational  purposes  to  certain  objects,  including  salaries,  and 
aec.  2)56,  providing  that  It  shall  elect  teachers  and  regulate  and  fli  their 
ealarlea,  and  the  term  of  office  of  teachers  and  employees  of  the  board, 
it  may  employ  a  Janitor ;  and,  having  done  so.  It  Is  its  duty  to  pay  his 
salary  from  the  fund  for  educational  parpoaeg. — Oberdorfer  v.  Lonls- 
vllle  School  Board,  85  S.  W.,  606;  27  Kj.  Law  Rep.,  508. 

DTie.  Kentncky  (1905) :  A  city  Is  not  liable  for  Injur;  to  a  pnpll  from  a 
defect  in  a  building  fnmlBhed  by  It  for  a  public  school.  It  being  owned 
by  It  not  for  private  or  municipal  purposes,  but  for  a  public  purpoee.— 
aark  V.  City  of  NIcholasvllle,  87  8.  W.,  300 ;  27  Ky.  Law  Bep.,  974. 

717.  LonlslMia:  Prescribing  the  way  in  which  doors  to  public  buildings  and 

factories  sball  be  hnng;  determining  to  what  bnlldingB  act  shall  apply; 
and  fixing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof,  or  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  thereof. 

Act  No.  73,  June  30,  1908.     (Dec.  30, 1908.) 

718.  Halne:  Requiring  eteam  plants  In  school  buildings,  churches,  and  other 

public  buildings  to  be  to  charge  of  competent  persona 

Requiring  persons  in  charge  of  steam-heating  plants  to  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  to  be  issued  by  municipal  authorities.  Providing 
for  the  form,  content,  and  revocation  of  certificate. 

Chap.  82,  Public  Acts,  Mar.  20,  1907.     (Sept  1,  1907.) 

719*.  Massachnsetts:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  health  districts  and 
the  appointment  of  Inspectors  of  health. 

Transfers  inspection  of  factories  and  public  buildings  from  Inspection 
department  of  the  district  police  to  state  Inspectors  of  health. 

Enforcement  of  sees.  &t-CS,  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws,  1902,  lelathig  to 
the  Inntectlon  of  school  buildings  by  state  Inspectors  of  health. 

Chap.  687,  June  19,  1907. 
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719a.  Massachusetts:  Relative  to  Janitors  of  public  schoolhouses  in  the  city 

of  Worcester. 

Janitors  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee. 

Chap.  258,  Mar.  23,  1908. 

720.  North  Garolina:  Providing  for  pure  and  adequate  water  supplies  for  the 

public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 

Granting  to  constituted  school  authorities  power  to  condemn  land  for 
water  supply  and  prescribing  procedure  for  condemnation. 

Chap.  671,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

721*.  Ohio:  Elnlarging  the  powers  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and 
factories  in  the  matter  of  public  schools  and  other  buildings,  and  hicreas- 
ing  the  number  of  district  inspectors. 

"  Sec.  1.  In  addition  to  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  chief  Inspector 
of  workshops  and  factories  it  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  cause  his  dis- 
trict Inspectors  to  inspect  all  schoolhouses,  colleges,  opera  houses,  halls, 
theaters,  churches,  infirmaries,  children*s  homes,  hospitals,  medical 
institutes,  asylums,  and  other  buildings  used  for  the  assemblage  or  better- 
ment of  people  in  any  municipal  corporation,  township  or  county  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  with  special  regard  to  the  precautions  taken  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fires,  and  the  provision  of  fire  escapes,  exits,  emergency  exits, 
hallways,  air  space,  and  all  other  matters  which  relate  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  those  occupying  or  assembling  in  such  structures. 

**  Sec.  2.  The  district  inspectors  shall  file  with  the  chief  inspector  of 
workshops  and  factories  a  written  report  of  every  Inspection  made  of  any 
of  the  aforesaid  structures,  stating  the  condition  in  which  such  building 
was  found,  and  if  it  is  found  that  necessary  precautions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fire  or  other  disaster  have  not  been  taken,  nor  means  provided  for 
the  safe  and  speedy  egress  of  the  persons  who  might  be  assembled  therein, 
said  report  shall  specify  such  appliances,  additions  or  alterations  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  such  precautions  and  protection,  and  it  shall  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  to  notify 
in  writing  the  owner  or  person  having  control  of  such  structure  of  the 
appliances,  additions  or  alterations  necessary  to  be  added  to  or  made  in 
such  structure. 

"  Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  said  notice  shall  be  mailed  to  the  mayor  of  the 
municipality,  if  such  structure  is  located  therein,  and  if  not,  then  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  wherein  it  is  located,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  with  the  aid  of  the  police, 
or  the  prosecuting  attorney,  with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  upon  receiving 
such  notification,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  said  structure  for  the  assemblage 
of  people  until  the  appliances,  additions  or  alterations  required  by  said 
notice  have  been  added  to  or  made  in  such  structure. 

"  Sec.  4.  Upon  receiving  said  notice  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner 
or  person  in  control  of  such  structure  to  comply  with  each  and  every 
detail  embodied  therein,  and  it  shall  be  his  further  duty,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  every  such  detail,  to  report  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  chief 
inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  and  the  mayor  of  the  municipality 
or  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  plans  for  every  such  structure  aforesaid  which  may  be 
hereafter  erected  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  plans  for  any  alterations 
in  or  additions  to  any  such  structure  aforesaid  that  is  now  erected  shall 
be  approved  by  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  except 
that  in  municipalities  having  regularly  organized  building  inspection 
departments  the  plans  shall  be  approved  by  said  municipal  departments. 

"Seo.  6.  Any  architect,  builder  or  other  person  who  shall  alter  the 
approved  plans,  or  fail  to  construct  or  alter  the  building  in  accordance 
with  said  approved  plans  without  the  consent  of  the  department  that 
approved  them  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  ii  criminal  offense,  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  tlian  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000),  or  imprisoned  in 
the  county  jail  no  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  cuurt. 

"  Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  provision  ct  this  act  the 
chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
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governor,  appoint  one  assistant  chief  inspector  who  shall  be  a  competent 
and  practical  architect,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  carefully  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  such  buildings,  alterations,  and  additions,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  chief  Insjiector  may  direct.  The  salary 
of  said  assistant  chief  inspector  shall  be  two  thouwiud  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  which  salary  and  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred 
by  said  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  state  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  from  any 
fund  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

"  Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  act  the  chief  inspe^or 
of  workshops  and  factories  is  authorized  to  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  ten  additional  district  inspectors  who  shall  be  compe- 
tent and  practical  mechanics,  with  a  knowledge  of  building  construction, 
and  who  shall  receive  the  same  compensation,  be  clothed  with  the  same 
powers,  and  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  Is  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  district  inspectors  of  workshops  and  factories. 

"Sec.  9.  Any  person,  firm,  board  or  corporation,  being  the  owner  or 
in  control  of  any  building  mentioned  In  this  act,  who  shall  use  or  permit 
the  use  of  such  building,  in  violation  of  any  order  prohibiting  its  ns^, 
issued  in  accordance  with  this  act  or  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  any  order  so  issued  relating  to  the  change,  improvement 
or  repair  of  such  building,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  each  day  that  such  use  or  failure  shall  continue 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense." 

H.  B.  1225,  p.  232,  Apr.  28,  1908. 

722.  Oklahoma:  Providing  certain  buildings,  public  and  private  institutions, 

and  places  of  public  assemblage,  and  places  of  public  resort,  hotels, 
lodging,  apartment,  and  other  public  houses,  with  fire  escapes,  and  pro- 
viding penalties  for  valuation  thereof. 

Including  schoolhouse& 

Chap.  38,  S.  B.  100,  p.  427,  Apr.  28,  1908. 

723.  Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  better  sanitation  of  school  rooms,  relative  to 

heating  and  ventilation. 

Act  No.  240,  May  29,  1907.    (Dec.  1,  1907.) 

D724.  Pennsylvania  (1905)  :  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  coterminous 
with  the  first  scbool  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  legal  title  to  the 
public  school  buildings  therein,  is  not  liable  in  damages  for  injuries  to  a 
pupil  in  a  public  school  by  a  fall  of  a  part  of  the  plastering  from  the 
celling  of  a  schoolroom,  although  the  board  of  education  and  its  architect 
had  several  weeks'  notice  of  the  defect  In  the  ceiling  before  the  accident 
occurred.  The  ground  for  the  city's  exemption  In  such  a  case  Is  that 
the  school  buildings  are  in  the  actual  possession  and  control  of  the  sec- 
tional school  board  and  board  of  public  education,  and  that  the  city  has 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  architects  of  the  school 
district,  and  no  power  to  remove  them. — Roslnbllt  v.  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 28  Pa.  Super.  Ct.,  587. 

725.  Rhode  Island:  Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  borrow  money  to 

provide  sanitary  furnishings  and  equipment  for  schoolhouses. 

Maximum  amount,  $110,000. 

Chap.  1478,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

726.  Rhode  Island:  To  diminish  danger  In  case  of  fire. 

Making  general  provisions  for  safety  in  all  buildings  used  for  public 
purposes,  including  schools.  Doors  and  windows  to  swing  outward ;  not 
to  be  locked  during  occupancy  of  building.    Insi)ectlon.    Penaltles.- 

Chap.  1536,  Apr.  22, 1908. 

727*.  Virginia:  Regulating  the  construction  of  public  school  buildings  in  order 
that  the  health,  sight,  and  comfort  of  all  pupils  may  be  properly  pro- 
tected. 

** Whereas,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
that  public  school  buildings  hereafter  erected  by  any  school  board  shall 
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"  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  tbe  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  State 
board  of  inspectors  for  public  school  buildings  shall  not  approve  any 
plans  for  the  erection  of  any  school  building  or  room  in  addition  thereto 
unless  the  same  shall  provide  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in 
each  study  or  recitation  room  therein,  and  no  such  plans  shall  be  approved 
by  said  board  unless  provision  is  made  therein  for  assuring  at  least  thirty 
cubic  feet  of  pure  air  every  minute  per  pupil,  and  the  facilities  for  ex- 
hausting the  foul  and  vitiated  air  therein  shall  be  positive  and  independ- 
ent of  atmospheric  changes.  All  ceilings  shall  be  at  least  twelve  feet  in 
height. 

"  2.  All  schoolhouses  for  which  plans  and  detailed  statemoits  shall  be 
filed  and  approved  by  said  board,  as  required  by  law,  shall  have  all  halls, 
doors,  stairways,  seats,  passageways,  and  aisles,  and  all  lighting  and  heat- 
ing appliances  and  apparatus,  arranged  to  facilitate  egress  in  cases  of 
fire  or  accidents,  and  to  afford  the  requisite  and  pfoper  accommodations 
for  public  protection  in  such  cases.  All  exit  doors  in  any  schoolhouse  of 
two  or  more  stories  in  height  shall  open  outwardly.  No  staircase  shall 
be  constructed  except  with  straight  runs,  changes  in  direction  being  made 
by  platforms.  No  doors  shall  open  inunediately  upon  a  flight  of  stairs, 
but  a  landing  at  least  the  width  of  the  doors  shall  be  provided  between 
such  stairs  and  such  doorway. 

"3.  All  schoolhouses,  as  aforesaid,  shall  provide  for  the  admission  of 
light  from  the  left,  or  from  the  left  and  rear  of  the  pupils,  and  the  total 
light  area  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  floor  space. 

*'4.  Every  school  board  shall  provide  at  least  two  suitable  and  con> 
venient  outhouses  or  water-closets  for  each  of  the  schoolhouses  under 
its  control;  unless  the  said  schoolhouses  have  suitable,  convenient  and 
sanitary  water-closets  erected  within  same,  said  outhouses  or  water-closets 
shall  be  entirely  separated,  each  from  the  other,  and  shall  have  separate 
means  of  access.  School  boards  shall  see  that  said  outhouses  or  water- 
closets  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition." 

Chap.  187,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

D  728.  Washington  (1907)  :  Under  Ballinger's  Ann.  Codes  and  Stat.,  seca. 
507«3,  5674,  providing  that  an  action  may  be  maintained  against  a  school 
district  for  an  injury  to  plaintiiTs  rights,  arising  from  its  act  or  omis- 
sion, such  a  district  is  liable  for  the  scalding  of  a  child  rightfully  In  at- 
tendance at  school,  through  the  overturning  of  a  large  metal  bucket  of 
boiling  water,  which  was  negligently  kept  upon  a  register  in  the  middle 
of  the  schoolroom,  wholly  unguarded  and  unprotected:  and  it  was  error 
to  sustain  a  demurrer  to  her  complaint  showing  such  negligence  and  her 
freedom  from  contributory  negligence. — Redfield  v.  School  Dist,  No.  3, 
Kittitas  County,  92  P.,  770. 

729.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  No.  492. 

730.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  43G,  Statutes,  1898,  authorizing  school  boards 

to  provide  maps,  charts,  globes,  books,  supplementary  readers,  and  other 

equipment  for  schools. 

Adding  supplementary  readers,  dictionaries,  library  catalog  cards  and 
card  cases,  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  to  the  list  of  apparatus 
board  has  authority  to  buy.  Maximum  annual  limit  of  expenditure 
increased  from  $75  to  $100. 

Chap.  39,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

781.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  435a,  chap.  27,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the 
duties  of  school  boards  in  providing  and  maintaining  suitable  outbuild- 
ings. 

Requiring  separate  outhouses  for  boys  and  girls.  Making  provisions 
as  to  sanitation,  distance,  and  screening.  Providing  for  tax  levy  to  carry 
out  provisions. 

Chap.  232,  June  18,  1907. 
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(d)  Buildings  and  Sites:  Prohibition  Districts. 

The  enactments  presented  under  this  heading  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  special  class  of  educational  legislation.  They 
do,  however,  present  some  conclusive  evidence  of  a  movement,  already 
a  part  of  the  established  policy  of  many  States,  for  the  protection  of 
the  educational  as  well  as  the  broader  social  interests. 

792.  Arlxona:  Providing  for  tlie  refusal  and  revocation  of  any  license  for  the 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Proof  that  holder  of  license  has  sold,  bartered,  furnished,  or  given 
away  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  minor  person,  pupil,  or  student  in  any 
public  school,  academy,  seminary,  normal  school,  university,  or  other 
institution  of  learning  among  the  several  causes  enumerated  for  the 
revocation  or  refusal  of  license. 

Chap.  25,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

733.  Arkansas:  See  enactment  No.  1S6S, 

734.  Ck>nnecticiit:  Amending  sec.  2647,  General  Statutes,  1902,  concerning  the 

granting  of  licenses  in  certain  places. 

Adding  clause  prohibiting  in  cities  the  granting  of  a  license  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating^  liquors  "within  two  hundred  feet 
in  a  direct  line  from  any  church  edifice  or  public  or  parochial  school- 
house  or  the  premises  pertaining  thereto. " 

Chap.  200,  July  11,  1907. 

D735.  Georgia  (1907)  :  The  fact  that  a  school  formerly  taught  in  a  buildinsf 
designated  as  the  center  of  a  3-mile  area  in  which  a  local  prohibition 
act  became  effective  is  no  longer  taught  in  the  original  building,  but  in  a 
new  building,  a  short  distance  away,  does  not  invalidate  a  conviction 
under  that  act  of  one  guilty  of  selling  intoxicating  liquor  within  3  miles 
of  both  the  original  and  the  subsequent  location  of  the  school. — Mason  v. 
State,  58  S.  E.,  139 ;  1  Ga.  App.,  534. 

736.  Illinois:  Prohibiting  the  sale,  distribution,  or  gift  of  malt,  spirituous, 

vinous,  or  intoxicating  liituors  near  the  United  States  naval  training 

schools  or  military  posts,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation 

thereof. 

H.  B.  410,  p.  306,  May  17,  1907. 

737.  Louisiana:  Prohibiting  gambling  with  cards,  dice,  and  all  manner  of 

banking  games,  or  gambling  in  any  form  whatsoever  for  money  or  any 
representative  of  money  within  5  miles  of  the  Haynesville  High  School 
located  at  Haynesville,  Claiborne  Parish,  and  fixing  penalties  for  vio- 
lation. 

Act  No.  33,  June  20, 1908. 

See  also  the  following  additional  special  acts  of  similar  nature : 

Act  No.    34,  June  20,  1908.  Act  No.  218,  July  8,  1008. 

Act  No.  -36,  June  20,  1908.  Act  No.  257,  July  8,  1908. 

Act  No.    58,  June  24,  1908.  Act  No.  273,  July  9,  1908. 
Act  No.  123,  July     2,  1908. 

738.  liouisiana:  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  intoxi- 

cating liquors,  or  substitutes  therefor  within  5  miles  of  Benton  High 
School,  located  at  Benton,  in  the  Parish  of  Bossier,  and  providing  a  pen- 
alty therefor. 

Act  No.  46,  June  20,  1908. 

See  also  the  following  additional  special  acts  of  similar  nature: 

Act  No.    47,  June  20,  1908.  Act  No.  290,  July  9,  1908. 

Act  No.  121,  July     1,  1908.  Act  No.  802,  July  9,  1908. 

Act  No.  259,  July     8,  1908. 
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739.  Louisiana:  Prohibiting  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  vinous,  malt,  or 

spirituous  liquors  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Natchitoches,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violations. 

Act  No.  193,  July  8,  1908. 

740.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  1420, 

740a.  BOssonri :  Prohibiting  the  granting  of  a  license  to  keep  a  dramshop  within 
five  miles  of  any  state  educational  institution  which  now  has  enrolled  fif- 
teen hundred  or  more  students. 

H.  B.  53,  p.  257,  May  10,  1907. 

D  740b.  Missouri  (1908)  :  Act  May  10, 1907  (Laws,  1907,  p.  257),  providing  that 
''  no  dramshop  license  shall  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  person  to  keep  a 
dramshop  within  five  miles  of  any  state  educational  institution  which  now 
has  enrolled  fifteen  hundred  or  more  students,"  was  violative  of  Const. 
1875,  art.  4,  sec.  53  [Ann.  St.  1906,  p.  197],  prohibiting  special  or  local 
legislation;  it  appearing  that  the  State  University  at  (Columbia  was  the 
only  state  educational  institution  which  had  the  designated  number  of 
students  at  the  time  the  act  went  into  effect. — State  v.  Turner,  107  S.  W., 
1064. 

741.  Nevada:  Regulating  the  location,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  hospitals. 

Prohibiting  hospitals  within  3(X)  feet  of  public  school  buildings. 

Chap.  206,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

742.  Oregon:  Prohibiting  the  locating  of  any  saloon  or  place  where  liquor  is 

sold  at  retail  within  2  miles  of  any  school  where  tuition,  lodging,  food, 

and  clothing  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

\  Chap.  107,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

743.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  102,  General  Laws,  1896,  as  amended 

by  sec.  1,  chap.  543,  Public  Laws,  1898,  and  as  amended  by  chap.  1355, 

Public  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  granting  of  liquor  licenses. 

Containing  provision  (p.  208)  that  no  license  shall  be  granted  for  a 
plac«»  of  sale  within  200  feet  of  any  public  or  parochial  school. 

Chap.  1583,  May  22,  1908. 

744.  South  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  2859,  Revised  Political  Code,  1903,  relative 

to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  proximity  of  public  or  private 

schools. 

Changing  limits  of  prohibited  districts  from  "  in  the  same  block  with, 
or  in  any  block  adjacent  to,  any  public  or  private  school, "  to  "  within 
three  hundred  (300)  feet  of  the  grounds  of  any  public  or  private  school.'* 

Chap.  175,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

745.  South  Dakota:  Forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  one- 

third  of  a  mile  of  any  college  or  academy  providing  regular  classical  and 
scientific  courses. 

Excepting  schools  and  colleges  "devoted  simply  to  instmction  in 
business  methods." 

Chap.  177,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

746.  Tennessee:  Amending  chap.   114,   acts,   1883,   relative  to  the  creation, 

organization,  and  powers  of  municipal  corporations  embracing  territories 

of  cities  having  a  population  of  36,0(X)  and  upward  according  to  the 

federal  census  of  1880,  whose  charters  have  been  abolished   (charter 

of  the  city  of  Nashville). 

Prohibiting  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  4  miles  of  any  public  or 
private  schoolhouse.  £2xcepting  certain  described  territory,  and  sales  of 
liquors  in  wholesale  package  or  quantities. 

Chap.  34,  Feb.  6,  1907.     (July  1, 1907.) 

D747.  Tennessee  (1907) :  Under  Shannon's  Code,  sec.  991,  declarhig  the  rii^t 
to  sell  liquors  is  a  taxable  privilege  within  the  constitution,  and  aec. 
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6795,  prohibiting  the  wile  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  4  miles  of  a 
schoolhouse,  and  Acts,  18$)9,  p.  309,  chap.  161,  sec.  1,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  without  a  license,  the  Ignorance  of  accused  of  the 
intoxicating  proi)ertles  of  liquors  sold  Is  no  defense,  and  if  he  sells  he 
must  know  at  his  peril  whether  it  Is  Intoxicating  or  not,  and  his  belief 
that  It  was  not  resulting  from  a  guaranty  under  which  he  bought  the 
liquor  Is  no  excuse. — Haynes  v.  State,  105  S.  W.,  251. 

748.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  566m,  prohibiting  the  building  of  a  lock-up  or 
temporary  place  of  confinement  in  Tillages  or  cities  of  the  third  or  fourth 
class  within  300  feet  of  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school. 

Chap.  339,  June  22, 1907. 


(e)  United  States  Flag  in  Schools. 

The  seven  enactments  in  this  group  are  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  Americanism  with  which  it  is  sought  to  surround  the 
public  school.  Even  a  casual  observer  of  the  legislative  activity  with 
reference  to  schools  can  not  fail  to  detect  this  as  a  species  of  the 
general  variety  of  efforts  to  give  to  the  public  school  as  an  institution 
a  character  of  abiding  loyalty, 

749.  Califoniia:  Adding  sec.  1617a  to  Political  CJode,  1906,  requiring  that  the 

United  States  flag  sliall  be  hoisted  on  all  public  schoolhouses  and  dis- 
played in  each  schoolroom. 

Chap.  225,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

750.  Indiana:  Providing   under   certain    circumstances   for   the   purchase   of 

United  States  flags  by  school  corporations,  and  fixing  times  for  the  dls- 

playal  thereof  on  school  buildings ;  providing  a  penalty  for  mutilation  of 

flag  or  appliances. 

Flags  to  be  purchased  from  funds  privately  donated. 

Chap.  253,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

751.  Kansas:  Providing  for  the  display  of  United  States  flag  on  public  schools, 

and  for  flag  exercises  and  observance  of  holidays. 

Chap.  329,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

752.  Maine:  Providing  schools  with  flags. 

Requiring  municipal  ofllcers,  upon  report  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools,  to  furnish  flags  to  schools  not  already  provided. 

Chap.  182,  Public  Laws,  Mar.  28,  1907. 

753.  Oregon:  Providing  for  the  public  display  of  the  United  States  flag  upon 

or  near  each  public  school  building  and  authorizing  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith. 

Chap.  37,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

754.  Tennessee:  Requiring  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 

displayed  from  all  county  and  municipal  public  schoolhouses  In  counties 
having  a  population  of  70,000  and  less  than  90,000  by  the  federal  coisus 
of  1900,  or  that  may  have  that  number  of  inhabitants  by  any  subsequent 
federal  census,  and  providing  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act 

Chap.  480,  Apr.  15»  1907. 

755.  Utah:  Requiring  every  board  of  educaticm  or  school  trustees  to  provide 

each  schoolhouse  or  the  grounds  thereof  with  an  American  flag,  and  to 
cause  the  said  flag  to  be  displayed  thereon  during  daylight  on  legal  hoU- 
days,  Feb.  12,  and  "  Flag  Day  "  of  each  year. 

Chan.  32.  Mar.  11.  Id07. 
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£.  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


(a)  Qualifications:  GeneraL 

756.  Kansas:  See  enactment  No,  1103, 

757.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  141  (Ck)de  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

requirements  for  teachers*  certificates. 

Raising  lower  age  limit  from  17  years  to  IS  years.  Providing  for  first 
grade  primary  certificates. 

Sec.  13,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

758.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  9,  cliap.  439,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  chap. 

285,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap.  289,  Laws,  1905,  and  making  said  section 

sec.  496d,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  state  aid  for  graded  schools. 

Requiring  principals  of  state  graded  schools  of  second  class,  holding 
first  grade  county  certificates  or  state  certificates,  to  have  not  less  than 
one  year's  successful  experience;  or  such  principal  may  hold  a  second 
grade  county  certificate,  In  which  case  he  must  have  had  not  less  than 
two  years'  successful  experience. 

Chap.  374,  June  24,  1907. 


(b)  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:   OeneraL 

By  reason  of  their  volume,  and  of  their  many  evidences  of  educa- 
tional progress,  the  enactments  concerning  the  standards  of  qualifi- 
cation for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  represent  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the  legislative  activity  of  the  biennium,  espe- 
cially when  considered  together  with  those  dealing  with  normal 
schools  and  other  institutions  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  profes- 
sional education  and  training  of  teachers.  (See  Section  G,  enactments 
898-946.) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  legislation  of  the  current  bien- 
nium  does  not  present  such  notable  illustrations  of  progress  as  did 
that  of  the  biennium  1904-1906.  The  tendency  to  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  centralizing  the  right  of  examination  and  the  powers  of 
certification  of  teachers  in  state  boards  and  officers  is  continued, 
although  not  in  such  a  marked  manner  as  in  the  previous  biennium. 
The  revised  school  codes  of  Nevada  (774)  and  South  Dakota  (780) 
contain  evidences  of  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  progress.  The 
establishment  of  the  state  board  of  examiners  in  North  Carolina 
(777),  the  amended  act  in  Ohio  (779)  relative  to  the  granting  and 
revocation  of  teachers'  certificates,  the  Washington  act  (786)  creating 
city  boards  of  examiners,  and  the  amended  Wyoming  act  (788),  rela- 
tive to  the  state  board  of  examiners,  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
important  enactments  of  this  group. 

759.  AlalMuna:  Repealing  sec.  16,  act  No.  396,  p.  217,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended 
by  act  No.  316,  p.  114,  Laws,  1901  (act  No.  393,  p.  309,  Laws,  1903),  rela- 
tive to  a  uniform  system  for  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  of 
the  public  schools. 

Removing  prohibition  that  teachers  shall  not  be  granted  second-grade 
certificates  more  than  twice. 

Act  No.  343,  p.  452,  Mar.  13,  1907. 
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760.  AlabAtna:  Amending  sec.  17.  act  No.  305,  p.  217,  iMvta,  1890,  as  amoiided 

by  act  No.  31(i,  p.  114,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  a  UDlforni  system  for 
examiDation  and  llceoslng  of  teacbera  of  public  schools. 

After  six  yearn  (formerly  ten)  In  teaching  under  firHt-groilc  certlfl- 
catee,  teachers  may  he  granted  life  certlBcatee. 

Act  No.  361,  p.  483,  July  17,  1907.     (Sec.  1741,  Onde,  1907.) 

761.  Arizona:    Amending  par.  2238  (sec.  108,  chap.  12,  tit.  10).  Revised  Stat- 

utes, 1901,  relative  to  teachers'  certiacates. 

E>rovldlng  that  holders  of  Arizona  Norma)  School  or  life  diplomas, 
upon  the  presentation  thereof,  may  be  absolved  from  the  requirement  of 
filing  certificate  with  county  superintendent. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

762.  Arizona:    Amending  par.  2144  (sec.  IS,  chap.  2,  tit  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  territorial  board  of  examiners. 

Providing  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fS  for  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates to  holders  of  state  normal  school  and  life  diplomas  of  other  States. 
Sec.  12,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

763.  Ariiona:  Repealing  aubdlv.  4.  par.  2149  (sec.  20,  chap.  4,  tit.  10),  Revised 

Statutes,  1001,  relative  to  duties  of  comity  superintendents  with  respect 
to  teachers'  esamtnatlona. 

Providing  for  the  collection  of  an  examination  fee  of  $2  from  appli- 
cants. Superintendents  violating  rules  established  for  conducting  exami- 
nations of  teachers,  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

Sec,  15,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

764.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  4,  p.  80,  Laws,  1899  (sec.  1009,  Political  Code.  1901), 

as  amended  by   p.  83,   Laws,   19(K,   relative  to  state  certificates  and 
diplomas. 
Increasing  term  of  validity-  of  state  certlScates  from  Bve  to  eight 

H.  B.  No.  Ill,  p.  56,  Feb.  22,  1907. 
7G5.  Indiana:  See  enactment  No.  9SZ. 

766.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2629,  Code  Supplement,  1902,  relative  to  the  board 

of  educational  examiners. 
Minor  amendment  regarding  the  persons  to  conduct  examinations. 
Sec.  2,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

767.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2631,  Code,  1897,  relative  to  state  certlflcatee  and 

diplomas. 

Reducing  fee  for  state  certlflcates  from  $3  to  $2.  Striking  out  clause 
concerning  return  of  fees  to  applicants  foiling  In  examination. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  6,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

768.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacHng  with  amendments,  sees.  3  and  4,  chap. 

424.  Laws,  1903,  relating  to  county  boards  of  examiners  and  providing  for 
professional  certificates  to  be  Issued  by  county  boards  of  examiners. 

Modifying  period  of  validity  of  dliferent  grades  of  certificates.  Minor 
changes  concerning  the  granting  of  professional  certificates. 

Chap.  341.  Mar.  9. 1907. 

769.  Kentucky:  See  enactment  So.  909. 

770.  Mississippi;  Authorizing  the  state  board  of  examiners  In  cases  where 

examination  papers  of  teachers  have  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of 
the  court-house  to  transfer  thetr  licenses  to  other  counties ;  and  authoriz- 
ing tbe  granting  of  n  state  license  to  teachers  of  such  counties,  exempt 
from  examination,  where  their  examination  papers  have  been  burned. 

Chap.  133,  Mar.  21,  190S. 
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771.  Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4555,  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  issuance  of 

professional  teacliers'  licenses. 

Adding  physics  to  the  list  of  examination  subjects. 

Chap.  201,  Feb.  14,  1908. 

D772.  Mississippi  (1908)  :  Code,  1906,  sec  4539,  provides  that  school  exami- 
nations shall  be  held  on  questions  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  education  and  sent  sealed  to  the  county  superintendent,  to  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers,  after  they  have  assembled,  and 
after  the  seals  have  been  insi)ected  by  the  examiners;  and  sec.  4546 
provides  that  any  person  who  sells  or  offers  to  sell  or  give  away  the 
examination  questions  or  answers  to  the  same  prepared  by  the  proper 
authorities  for  the  examination  of  teachers  of  public  schools,  before  the 
date  of  the  examination,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Held,  that  a 
conviction  for  offering  to  sell  examination  questions  under  such  sections 
could  not  be  sustained  where  the  proof  did  not  show  that  the  questions 
offered  for  sale  were  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent  of  education 
and  sealed  and  sent  to  the  county  superintendent  of  education,  as  pro- 
vided.—Bryant  V.  State,  46  So.,  247. 

773.  Nebraska:  See  enactment  No,  9221). 

774.  Nevada:  See  enactment  No,  29. 

D775.  New  York  (1905) :  Laws,  1901,  p.  1774,  chap.  718  (revised  amended 
Greater  New  York  charter,  sec.  1089),  declaring  that  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  of  continuous  successful  service  of  a  teac«ier  the  city  super- 
intendent may  malce  a  temporary  license  permanent,  does  not  require  the 
superintendent  to. make  a  license  permanent  under  such  circumstances. — 
People  V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  94  N.  Y.  S.,  61 ;  106 
App.  Div..  101. 

Under  Laws,  1901,  p.  1774,  chap.  718  (revised  amended  Greater  New 
York  charter,  sec.  1089),  providing  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  of 
continuous  successful  service  of  a  teacher  the  city  superintendent  may 
make  a  temporary  license  permanent,  the  issuance  of  a  special  license  to 
a  teacher  who  has  served  three  years  under  a  temporary  license  is  not 
a  determination  by  the  superintendent  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  a 
permanent  license. — Ihid, 

D776.  New  York  (1905)  :  Laws,  1892,  p.  1485,  chap.  677,  sec.  24  (statutory 
construction  law),  as  amended  by  Laws,  1897,  p.  759,  chap.  614,  sec.  1, 
declaring  that  Saturday  afternoon  shall  be  deemed  a  public  half  holiday 
*'for  all  purposes  whatsoever  as  regards  the  transaction  of  business  in 
the  public  offices  of  this  State  or  counties  of  this  State,"  does  not,  as 
construed  by  the  court  of  appeals,  prohibit  an  officer  from  voluntarily 
performing  an  official  act  on  public  holidays,  or  render  such  act  void  or 
voidable,  unless  it  is  such  as  to  create  an  unlawful  preference  under  the 
recording  act,  or  is  prohibited  by  some  other  statute.  Ordinances  City 
of  Buffalo,  chap.  3,  sec.  20,  provides  that  all  offices  in  all  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  city  government  shall  be  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business  on  every  day,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  8.30  o'clock 
a.  m.  until  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  excepting  on  Saturday,  when  the  same 
shall  be  open  from  8.30  o'clock  a.  m.  until  12  o'clock  m.  Heldj  that  In 
view  of  such  construction  of  the  statute,  the  city  board  of  school  exam- 
iners were  not  prohibited  under  the  ordinance  from  continuing  beyond 
noon  of  Saturday  an  examination  of  applications  for  positions  as  public 
school  teachers. — Cohn  v.  Townsend,  94  N.  Y.  S.,  817. 

The  courts  have  no  power  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  Judgment  and 
discretion  reposed  by  law  in  an  executive  officer  as  part  of  his  oificlal 
functions,  and  hence  can  not  control  the  action  of  the  board  of  school 
examiners  of  a  city  as  to  fixing  the  day  for  holding  teachers'  examina- 
tions, or  as  to  granting  special  examinations  to  persons  observing  Satur- 
day as  a   Sabbath. — Ihid, 

111.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4162,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative  to 

teachers*  certificates. 

Providing  for  state  certificates  and  prescribing  the  conditions  therefor. 
Creating  state  board  of  examiners  and  prescribing  composition,  compel- 
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aatlon,  and  duties.    Providing  that  teacbere  holding  state  certificates 
shall  be  paid  mlnlinuin  salary  of  930  per  month. 

Sec  11,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  lOOT. 

7T&  North  Carolina:  AmendlDK  sec.  4163.  chap.  85.  Bevlsal,  19or>,  relative  to 
quallBcatioDS  of  teachers. 
Inserting  provision  relative  to  reo^nltlon  of  state  certlflcates. 

See.  Ij,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9. 1907. 

779*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  ameudm«itB,  sees.  40T3  and  4081. 
Revised  Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  granting  and  revocation  of  teach- 
ers' certiflcates,  age  limit,  and  hearing  on  revocation  of  certificates  In 
counties  and  in  citf  school  districts. 

Minor  modlBcattone  of  the  conditions  of  renewal  of  certificates  without 
examination.  ProfesBlona]  certlhcatee — I.  e.,  those  iesued  for  five  or  eight 
years — to  be  valid  in  any  county  in  the  Slate;  when  granted  by  a  city 
board  of  esamlners.  In  any  city  in  the  State.  Providing  for  certificates 
without  tomiBl  examination,  except  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
and  In  the  science  of  education,  to  graduates  of  schools  for  training  of 
teflcbers  and  colleges  and  nniversltles.  Providing  also  for  temporary 
cerHflcates. 

H.  B.  403,  p.  350,  May  9, 1908. 

780.  Bonth  Dakota:  See  enactment  So.  100. 

D7S1.  Texas  (1906) :  In  prosecution  for  fraudulentl;  using  questions  prepared 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  examination  of 
teachers  for  certificates,  evidence  examined,  and  held  Insufficient  to  sus- 
tain a  conviction.— Felder  v.  State,  97  S.  W.,  TOl ;  Pulaom  v.  Same.  08  S. 
W..   853. 

Evidence  held  Insufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction  for  fraudulently  pro- 
curing and  using  questions  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  teachers'  examinations. — Felder  v.  State,  97  8.  W.,  701. 

An  tnatructloD  authorising  a  conviction  of  defendant  If  he  unlawfully 
procured  and  used  the  qnestloos  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  for  teachers'  examinations  was  erroneous  for  failure  to  charge 
that  the  questions  must  have  been  fraudulently  used. — Ibid. 

Acts,  twenty-ninth  legislature,  p.  2S6,  chap.  124,  sec.  124a,  making  it  a 
penal  offense  for  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  prior  to  examina- 
tion, to  procure  or  fraudulently  use  the  questions  previously  prejiared 
by  the  state  superintendent  to  be  used  in  the  examinations.  Is  not  In- 
valid because  It  does  not  eliminate  in  terms  county  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  and  boards  of  examiners  from  having  and  using  the 
questions  prepared  by  the  superinteudent  of  public  Instmctlou, — Felder  v. 
State,  97  S.  W.,  701. 

D  782.  TexM  (1906) :  Acts,  twenty-ninth  legislature,  p.  296,  chap.  124,  sec. 
124a,  making  It  a  penal  offense  for  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate, 
prior  to  an  examination,  to  procure  or  use  the  questions  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  state  superintendent  and  forwarded  to  the  board  of  exam- 
iners, to  be  used  by  them  lu  examination.  Is  Included  in  the  title  to  the 
act,  which  Is,  "  Schools — providing  for  a  complete  system  of  public  free 
schools  In  Texas,"  and  In  the  phrase  in  the  caption.  "  providing  for  board 
of  examiners  and  the  Issuance  of  teachers'  certlflcctes,"  and  is  In  com- 
pliance with  constitution,  art.  3,  sec.  35,  relating  to  the  title  and  caption 
of  acts.~Felder  v.  SUte,  97  S.  W„  701. 

783.  VertDOnt:  Amending  sec.  660,  Statutes,  1894,  aa  amended  by  sec.  6.  act 
No.  10,  Acts,  1896.  and  by  sec.  7,  act  No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  relative  to  the 
Issuance  of  teachers'  certificates. 

"  Sec.  660.  A  certificate  which  shaU  be  valid  until  revoked  by  the  oBQ- 
cers  granting  the  same  may  be  issued  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
superintendent  of  education  and  the  examiner  of  teachers  In  the  coaaty 
where  the  teacher  last  taught,  to  a  person  who  has  taught  la  the  public 
schools  five  handred  weeks;  or  to  a  person  who  le  a  graduate  of  an 
approved  college  and  who  has  devoted  at  least  eight  years  to  teaching 
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in  or  superintending  public  schools  in  the  State;  also  to  a  person  who 
lias  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  two  hundred  weeks, 
and  has  held  certificates  of  the  first  grade  for  ten  years,  or  certifi- 
cates of  the  first  and  second  grades  for  twelve  years,  or  certificates  of 
the  second  or  third  grade,  or  their  equivalents,  for  fourteen  years,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  special  certificates  are  included." 

Act  No.  47,  Nov.  9.  1906. 

784.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  2407,  Annotated  Ck)des  and  Statutes,  1897, 

relative  to  the  classification  and  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  for  permanent  certificates  under  specified  conditions  to 
holders  of  certain  certificates.  Providing  also  for  the  issuance  of  tem- 
porary certificates  by  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  certain  cities. 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

785.  Washington:  Providing   for  the   holding  of   state   certificates   and   life 

diplomas. 

Chap.  81,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

786.  Washington:  Relative  to  the  certification  of  teachers  in  cities  employing 

400  or  more  teachers  in  the  public  schools  thereof. 

Creating  a  city  board  of  examiners,  prescribing  their  powers  and  duties, 
and  the  conditions  for  granting  the  several  grades  of  certificates. 

Chap.  239,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

787.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  139   (Code  of  Public  Instruction),  relative 

to  the  issuance  of  state  certificates  without  examination. 

Sec.  12,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1967. 

788*.  Wyoming:  Amending  and  reenactlng  sec.  629,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 
as  amended  by  sec.  3,  chap.  90,  Ijiws,  1903,  relative  to  a  state  board  of 
examiners.  Repealing  sec.  631,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  as  amended  by 
sec.  4,  chap.  57,  Laws,  1901,  relating  to  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Providing  for  the  issuing  of  teachers'  certificates  by  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction ;  also  for  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
state  board  of  examiners. 

Providing  that  state  board  of  examiners  shall  recommend  annually  list 
of  bool(s  for  the  state  reading  circle  for  teachers  and  list  of  books  suitable 
for  general  reading  by  pupils. 

Repealed  sections  relate  to  conduct  of  teachers'  examinations  and  the 
issuing  of  certificates  by  county  superintendent. 

Chap.  65,  Feb.  16,  1907. 


(c)  Teachers'  examinations  and  certificates:  Special. 

Aside  from  the  two  Wisconsin  amendments  (795)  and  (796),  the 
enactments  of  this  group  contain  nothing  of  large  interest 

789.  Kansas:  Authorizing  county  superintendents  to  issue  temporary  teachers* 

certificates. 
Certificates  to  be  valid  untU  next  quarterly  examination. 

Chap.  342,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

• 

790.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  33,  Acts,  1904,  relative  to  the  issuance 

of  special  t'achers*  certificates. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  43,  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

791.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  24,  Acts,  1898,  as  amended  by  sec.  1, 

act  No.  26,  Acts,  1900,  relative  to  the  issuance  of  special  certificates  to 
kindergarten  and  primary  teachers. 

Sec.  2,  act  No.  43,  Dec.  18,  1906.    (Apr.  1,  1907.) 
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7»2.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  662,  chap.  35,  Statutes,  1^,  as  amended  by 

sec.  3,  act  No.  20,  Acts,  1898,  and  by  sec.  8,  act  No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  and  by 

sec.  1,  act  No.  35,  Acts.  1904,  relative  to  discretionary  permits  to  teach. 

Giving  discretionary  power  to  county  examiner  in  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits to  teach  based  upon  examinations  by  town  superintendents. 

Act  No.  48,  Nov.  7,  1906. 

793.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  51,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  qualification  of  teachers. 

Providing  for  recognition  of  temporary  certificates  granted  by  certain 
city  superintendents. 

Sec  6,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

794.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  137  (Code  of  Public  Instruction),  relative  to 

teachers*  diplomas  and  certificates. 

Providing  for  the  issuance  of  temporary  certificates  by  superintendents 
of  city  schools  in  certain  instances. 

Sec.  11,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

795.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  458g,  Statutes,  1898,  and  sec.  1,  chap.  69,  Laws, 

1903,  and  making  the  said  sec.  458q,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  legal  quali- 
fications of  kindergarten  teachers. 

Giving  diplomas  from  normal  kindergarten  training  schools  value  as 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  primary  grades.  Con- 
struing *•  primary  grade  "  as  In  sec.  1,  chap.  248,  I^ws,  1905. 

Chap.  317,  June  21,  1907. 

796.  Wisconsin:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  458a,  458b, 

458d,  458g,  and  458h,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  171,  Laws, 
1901,  and  sec.  1,  chap.  64,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  the  granting  of  state 
teachers'  certificates  and  licenses  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Providing  for  two  years*  successful  teaching  experience  within  the 
State  as  a  condition  for  the  issuance  of  unlimited  state  certificates  to 
holders  of  state  certificates  granted  in  other  States;  providing  also  for 
special  temporary  licenses  in  such  cases. 

Providing  for  licenses  and  state  certificates  after  one  year  of  successful 
experience  to  graduates  of  kindergarten  training,  or  manual  training, 
and  of  domestic-science  courses  of  normal  schools,  to  graduates  of  the 
full  and  elementary  courses  of  the  state  normal  schools,  and  to  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  University  and  normal-school  diplomas 
no  longer  to  be  countersigned  by  state  superintendent. 

Chap.  579,  July  12,  1907. 

(d)  Teachers'  certificates:  Validity;  indorsement;  registration;  revocation. 
The  enactment  in  Iowa  (798)  relative  to  the  validation  of  teachers' 
certificates  issued  in  other  States  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
developing  movement  for  increased  reciprocity  and  a  juster  comity 
between  States  in  the  matter  of  the  certification  of  teachers.  The  step 
taken  by  North  Dakota  (802),  for  the  very  evident  protection  of 
school  boards  from  teachers  willfully  violating  contracts,  reflects  in  a 
striking  way  both  ethical  and  economic  circumstances.  This  enact- 
ment is  similar  in  intent  to  those  of  Oklahoma  and  Oregon  in  1905. 
The  decision  in  the  case  of  Stone  v.  Fritts,  in  Indiana  (D  797),  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  issuance  and  revocation  of  teachers' 
certificates. 
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D797.  IndiAiui  (19^) :  'The  statute  authorizing  the  grantlDg  of  a  license  to 
teach  in  a  public  school  may  provide  for  its  revocati<Hi  under  designated 
contingencies.— Stone  r.  Fritts,  82  X.  E.,  792. 

Bums's  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec  5905f,  authorizing  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  revolve  teachers*  licenses,  held  to  jnstif!y  the  superin- 
tendent to  revolve  only  for  the  statutory  causes,  and  if  he  acts  ou  other 
grounds,  equity  may  intervene. — Ibid. 

The  utmost  the  holder  of  a  teacher's  license  may  aslt,  as  to  proceedings 
to  revoke  the  license,  is  tliat  they  shall  conform  to  the  law  authorizing 
revocation. — Ibid. 

Where  a  county  superintendent  has  jurisdiction  of  a  proceeding  to 
revoke  a  teacher's  license,  his  bias  and  want  of  Judicial  capacity  are  not 
grounds  for  interfer^ice  by  the  courts. — Ibid. 

798^.  Iowa:  Empowering    the   board   of   educational    examin«-s   to    validate 

teachers*  certificates  issued  in  other  States. 

Requirements  for  such  certificates  must  be  equal  to  requirements  im- 
posed witmn  the  State. 

Chap.  149,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

799.  Bfichigan:  Amending  sec.  15,  act  No.  194,  Acts,  1889  (sec.  1826,  CompUed 

Laws,  1897),  relative  to  life  certificates  to  teach. 

Minor  provision  concerning  indorsement  of  certificates  from  other 
States. 

Act  No.  125,  June  5,  1907. 

800.  BOchigan:  Amending  sec  7,  act  No.  147,  Acts,  1891  (sec.  4814,  Compiled 

Laws,  1897),  relative  to  the  suspension  and  revocation  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. 

Providing  for  procedure  in  revoking  certificates  by  board  of  school 
examiners  and  for  temporary  8ui9)ension  of  certificate  by  county  com- 
missioner of  schools.    Providing  also  for  appeal  to  probate  court. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  127,  June  5,  1907. 

801.  Montana:  Amending  sec.  1520,  Political  Code,  1895,  relative  to  the  revoca- 

tion of  state  and  life  diplomas  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Providing  for  revocation  for  any  cause  that  would  require  the  state 
l>oard  of  education  to  refuse  to  grant  it  if  Imown  at  time  diploma  was 
granted.  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  temporary  state  certificates  by 
state  superintendent 

Chap.  9,  Feb.  8,  1907. 

802.  North  Dakota:  Amoiding  sec.  872,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  ex- 

aminations and  certificates  of  teachers. 

Providing  for  revocation  of  certificate  of  teacher  willfully  violating 
contract  with  school  board. 

Chap.  104,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

808.  Oklahoma:  Relative  to  teachers*  certificates. 

Designating  conditions  of  validity,  indorsement,  and  revocation. 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  40,  p.  068,  Mar.  20,  1908. 

804.  Vermont;  Amending  sec  4,  act  No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  relative  to  special 

teachers'  certificates. 

Authorizing  issuance  by  examiner  of  teachers  of  special  third  instead  of 
special  second  grade  certificates  to  holders  of  certificates  from  other 
States.  Adding  provision  that  a  "second  special  third  grade  certificate 
shall  not  be  issued  until  the  applicant  has  received  another  first  or  second 
grade  certificate  issued  on  examination." 

Sec.  2,  act  No.  44,  Nov.  8,  1906. 
•  Bee  *'  Beoent  dedsloos,"  at  the  doee  of  tliia  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  dedsion. 
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805.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  657,  Statutes,  1894,  as  amended  by  sec.  5,  act 

No.  25,  Acts,  1902,  relative  to  the  continuance  of  teacliers'  certificates. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  47,  Nov.  9,  1906. 

806.  Washington:  Amending  sees.  144  and  145  (Ck)de  of  Public  Instruction), 

relative  to  renewal  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Sees.  14  and  15,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

807.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  450a,   Statutes,   1898,   as  created  by   sec.   2, 

chap  439,  Laws,  1901,  relative  to  examinations  and  to  transfer  and  re- 
newal of  teachers'  certificates. 

Chap.  445,  June  27, 1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 


(e)    Teachers'   certificates;  recognition  of  normal  school   and  college   or 

wiiversity  diplomas. 

The  enactments  giving  certification  values  to  normal  school  and 
college  or  university  diplomas  are  in  accord  with  well-established 
educational  practice.  The  enactments  in  Iowa  (815),  Kansas  (816), 
Louisiana  (818),  Maryland  (819),  Nebraska  (821),  Ohio  (822), 
Texas  (823),  and  West  Virginia  (826-828)  are  representative. 

The  action  taken  by  the  State  of  Illinois  (810-813),  granting  to 
the  normal  schools  of  the  State  the  right  to  confer  degrees,  is  not 
without  great  significance  to  all  those  who  discern  possible  grounds 
of  controversy  between  normal  schools  and  universities  in  the  matter 
of  the  training  of  teachers,  especially  for  secondary  schools. 

808.  Arkansas:  See  enactment  No,  903. 

809.  Idaho:  Empowering  state  board  of  ^u^tlon  to  authorize  county  superin- 

tendents to  grant  teachers'  certificates  to  graduates  of  state  normal 
schools  and  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Requiring,    In    addition,    successful    teaching    experience    of    twenty-, 
seven  months. 

H.  B.  No.  202,  p.  255,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

810^.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  6,  p.  299,  Acts,  1857,  providing  for  the  establish- 

m^Qt  and  maintenance  of  a  normal  university. 

Adding  provision  empowering  the  board  of  education,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional 
desrrees 

S.  B.  390,  p.  527,  June  1,  1907. 

811^.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  12,  p.  63,  Acts,  1895,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Adding  provision  empowering  board  of  trustees,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional  degrees. 

'*And  the  said  board  shall  have  the  further  power,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty  of  said  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
to  issue  diplomas  to  sudi  persons  as  shall  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  required  studies,  and  to  confer  such  professional  degrees 
as  are  usually  conferred  by  other  institutions  of  like  character  for 
similar  or  equivalent  courses  of  study." 

8.  B.  452,  p.  522,  June  1,  1907. 

812*.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  12,  p.  71,  Acts,  1895,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Adding  provision  empowering  board  of  trustees,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional  degrees. 

S.  B.  454,  p.  524,  June  1,  1907. 
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813.  Illinois:  Amending  sec.  12,  Acts,  1869,  relative  to  the  establishment  and 

maintenance  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 

Adding  provisions  empowering  board  of  trustees,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  faculty,  to  issue  diplomas  and  confer  professional  degrees. 

8.  B.  455,  p.  527,  June  1,  1907. 

D814.  Indiana  (1908)  :  An  act  approved  March  7,  1905  (Acts,  1905,  p.  492. 
sec.  1;  Burns'  Ann.  Stat.,  1905,  sec.  5902a),  provides  that  no  i)erson  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  unless  he 
shall  hold  a  thirty-six  months'  license,  a  sixty  months*  license,  or  a  life 
or  professional  license  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The 
act  concerning  common  schools,  approved  March  6,  1899  (Acts,  1899,  p. 
488,  chap.  214,  sec.  1;  Bums'  Ann.  Stat.,  1901,  sec.  5905b),  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  thirty-six  months*  license  and  a  sixty  months'  license 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  act  of  1899 
(Acts,  1899,  p.  243,  chap.  143,  sec.  7;  Bums'  Ann.  St,  1901,  sec.  5905a) 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  professional  license  on  such  examination 
held  by  the  county  superintendent  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  that  such  license  shall  issue  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  state  board.  The  school  law  of  1865  (Acts,  1865,  p.  34,  chap.  1. 
sec.  155;  Burns'  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec.  5851)  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  state  certificates  of  qualification  by  the  state  board  of  education, 
which  shall  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
without  further  examination  and  be  valid  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
holders.  The  act  approved  March  5,  1873  (Acts,  1873,  p.  199,  chap.  86, 
sec.  3;  Bums'  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec.  6049),  in  amendment  of  and  supple- 
mental to  the  original  act  creating  the  State  Normal  School,  authorizes 
the  board  of  trustees  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  to  teachers  com- 
pleting the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  provides  that  two  years 
after  graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional  ability  to  Instruct 
having  been  received,  such  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  diplomas  appro- 
priate to  such  professional  degrees  as  the  trustees  shall  confer  on  them, 
which  diplomas  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  Heldj  that  a  post-graduate 
diploma,  granted  pursuant  to  the  act  approved  March  5,  1873  (Acts, 
1873,  p.  199,  chap.  86;  Bums*  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec.  6049),  to  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  two  years'  standing,  was  not  a  life  license 
within  the  act  approved  March  7,  1905  (Acts,  1905,  p.  492,  chap.  163, 
sec.  1;  Bums'  Ann.  Stat,  1905,  sec.  5902a). — ^Benham  v.  Bradt  84 
-V  N.  E.,  1084. 

815.  Iowa:  Empowering  state  board  of  educational  examiners  to  issue  state 

certificates  to  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Certificates  to  be  issued  vgwn  evidence  of  fitness  required  by  sec.  2629, 
Code  Supplement,  1902;  valid  for  five  years;  renewal.  (Additional  to 
chap.  2,  tit  13,  Code,  1897,  and  chap.  122,  Laws,  1906.) 

Chap.  148,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

816.  Kansas:  Relative  to  qualifications  of  teachers  in  common  school  districts 

employing  ten  or  more  teachers. 

Providing  for  exai!nining  committee  and  prescribing  qualifications  of 
teachers.  "  And  no  person  except  one  who  holds  a  diploma  or  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  state  board  of  education  or  a  diploma  from  the  state 
normal  school  shall  be  elected  by  such  [district]  board  as  a  teacher  who 
can  not  produce  a  certificate  from  the  examining  committee,  and  setting 
forth  that  such  person  is  competent  to  teach  in  such  department  of  said 
school  as  may  be  stated  in  the  certificate  and  is  a  person  of  good  moral 
character ;  and  provided,  that  a  person  holding  such  state  diploma,  state 
certificate  or  state  normal  school  certificate  or  a  certificate  granted  by 
the  aforesaid  examining  committee  shall  not  be  required  to  take  any 
county  teachers'  examinations."  Chap.  340,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

817.  Louisiana:  Fixing  the  status  of  diplomas  and  degrees  granted  by  the 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (College. 

Entitling  holders  to  same  rights,  inmiunities,  and  privileges  In  the 
State  as  holders  of  diplomas  and  degrees  of  any  other  institution  of 
learning  whatsoever.  Act  No.  93,  July  1, 1908. 
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818.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenactlng  sec.  59,  act  No.  214,  Acts,  1902,  as 

amended  by  act  No.  133,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the  recognition  of  certain 

diplomas  as  teachers*  certificates. 

Providing  for  recognition  of  diplomas  of  Teachers'  College,  Tulane 
University,  and  of  teachers'  training  departments  having  an  approved 
curriculum.  Act  No.  174,  July  3,  1908. 

819*.  Maryland:  Adding  sec.  122E,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  the 

granting  of  teachers'  certificates  to  holders  of  diplomas  from  approved 

colleges  and  universities. 

Chap.  635,  p.  228,  Apr.  6,  1908.    (Aug.  1,  1908.) 

820.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.   1,   No.   126,   Acts,   1893    (sec.  4805,   Compiled 

Laws,  1897),  relative  to  granting  of  teachers'  certificates. 

Empowering  state  board  of  education  to  grant  teachers'  certificates 
(formerly  "shall  grant")  without  examination  to  holders  of  bache- 
lors', masters',  or  doctors'  degrees  from  four-year  colleges  in  State. 
Prescribing,  in  addition  to  the  previous  requirement  of  instruction  in 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  that  such  students  **  shall  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  of  the  actual  work  done  in  the  grades  of  and 
high  schools  of  public  schools."  Annulment  of  certificate  by  state 
board  of  education  only  for  cause  after  a  personal  hearing  of  the  case. 

Act  No.  112,  May  28,  1907, 

821*.  Nebraska:  Repealing  and  reenactlng  with  amendments  sees.  11141, 
11142,  11143,  11144,  and  11145,  and  repealing  sec.  11146,  chap.  51,  Cobbey's 
Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  state  teachers'  certificates. 

Providing  that  colleges  or  universities  in  the  State  shall  from  year 
to  year  maintain  entrance  requirements,  degree  requirements,  and  pro- 
fessional study  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  before  graduates  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  certificates  to 
teach.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  satisfy  himself 
by  personal  inspection  or  by  personal  insfiection  of  the  state  board  of 
examiners  for  life  certificates  that  said  requirements  have  been  main- 
tained. Providing  for  signing  of  certificates  by  authorities  of  institutions. 
All  such  certificates  subject  to  the  provisions  for  lapsing  prescribed  in  sec. 
11114c,  Cobbey's  Supplement,  1905. 

Making  similar  provisions  for  the  recognition  of  the  graduates  of 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools  maintaining  courses  equiva- 
lent to  the  courses  given  in  state  normal  schools.  Provisions  concern- 
ing inspection,  entrance  requirements,  and  so  on. 

Prescribing  sundry  other  conditions  for  institutions  designated. 

Chap.  123,  Apr.  8,  1907. 

822.  Ohio:  See  enactment  No,  779. 

823.  Texas:  Validating  the  diploma  of  the  ''Texas  Industrial  Institute  and 

College  for  the  Education  of  White  Girls  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  as  a  first  grade  state  teacher's  certificate ;  providing 
for  the  validation  or  extension  of  such  diploma  as  a  permanent  state 
teacher's  certificate;  and  authorizing  school  trustees  to  employ  the  hold- 
ers of  such  diplomas  as  teachers,  and  to  pay  them  from  the  state,  county, 

and  local  funds. 

Chap.  68,  Apr.  5.  1907. 

824.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  3,  chap.  71,  Laws  1905,  relative  to  the  issuance  of 

teachers'  temporary  certificates  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

Permitting  board  to  grant  certificates  valid  for  two  years,  without 
examination,  to  graduates  of  normal  training  schools  of  high  standard. 

Chap.  42,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

825.  Washinirton:  Bee  enactment  No,  llfL 
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826.  West  Virginia:  AmendlDg  and  re^iacting  sec.  85,  cbap.  45,  Code,  1906^ 

relative  to  the  West  Virginia  University  and  tlie  Talne  of  a  diploma 

issued  from  said  institution. 

Giving  to  sucli  diploma  a  value  equivalent  to  a  first-grade  oertiflcate 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  "  Provided^  tliat  the  person  obtaining  such 
diploma  shall  have  completed  not  fewer  than  six  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  said  institution.** 

Chap.  24,  Feb.  11,  190& 

827.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  58,  chap.  45,  Code,  1906, 

relating  to  the  state  normal  school  and  its  branches  and  the  value  of  a 

diploma  issued  therefrouL 

Diploma  to  be  equivalent  to  first-grade  certificate  for  a  period  of  five 
years;  graduates  of  branch  normal  schools  to  have  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  graduates  of  Marshall  College  (West  Virginia  State  Normal 
School). 

Chap.  24,  Feb.  14,  1908. 

828.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  subsec.  11,  sec.  98b,  chap.  45, 

Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  West  Virginia  colored  institute. 

Providing  for  diplomas  for  pupils  completing  course  of  study  in  the 
normal  department.  Diploma  equivalent  to  first-grade  certificate  in 
duplicate  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Chap.  25,  Feb.  25,  1908 


(0  Teachers'  Associations. 

829.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  335e,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended,  relating  to 
printing  the  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association. 
3,000  [formerly  1,500]  copies  of  proceedings  to  be  printed. 

Chap.  184,  June  6,  1907. 


P.  TEACHERS:  EMPLOYMENT.  ETC. 


(a)  Emplosrment;  contract;  appointment;  dismissaL 

The  enactments  grouped  under  this  heading  vary  apparently  in 
wide  degree  as  to  their  aim,  yet  all  possess  the  common  characteristic 
which  justifies  their  classification  in  this  maimer.  The  amendment 
in  Alabama  (830)  as  to  the  contracts  of  teachers  is  typical  of  a  move- 
ment wherever  the  county  has  become  the  unit  of  school  organization 
and  a  county  board  of  education  organized.  The  legislative  sanction 
for  the  extension  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  Missouri  (843)  is  one  that  will  admit  of  imitation 
throughout  the  country.  The  provision  of  the  Louisiana  (838) 
amended  statute  providing  that  the  marriage  of  a  woman  teacher  at 
any  time  shall  ipso  facto  vacate  her  position,  will  be  read  with  interest 
in  connection  with  the  former  decision  of  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  New  York  (847).  Michigan 
(841)  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  by  enacting  a  measure 
establishing  a  bureau  of  information  and  employment  for  school 
officers  and  teachers.    Massachusetts  (840)  amended  her  original  act 
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upon  this  topic  so  as  to  remove  the  requirement  for  the  payment  of 
a  registration  fee. 

The  North  Carolina  (850)  provision  relative  to  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  without  hearing,  and  the  Maryland  decision  (D839),  will 
have  a  wholesome  result  in  establishing  more  reasonable  relations 
between  employing  boards  and  employed  teachers.  The  decisions 
in  California  (D834),  Indiana  (D836,  D837),  and  Illinois  (D835), 
offer  interesting  commentaries  upon  some  current  practices. 

830.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  9,  act  No.  365,  p.  289,  Laws,  1903,  providing  for 

the  redistricting  and  management  of  tlie  public  schools. 

Providing  that  teachers'  contracts  shall  be  made  by  county  board  of 
education  upon  namination  of  district  trustees.    County  board  of  educa- 
tion to  perform  duties  of  district  trustees  whenever  latter  fail  to  act. 
Sec.  2,  act  No.  858,  p.  478,  July  17, 1907.    (Sec.  1699,  CJode,  1907.) 

D831.  Alabama  (1906) :  As  sec.  10  of  the  act  (I^ws,  1903,  p.  292)  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  district  trustees  to  employ  teachers  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  county  board,  sec  11  does  not  deprive  the  trustees  of  the  right  to 
employ  a  teacher  subject  to  such  approval,  nor  authorize  the  board  to  em- 
ploy one.— Gibson  v,  Mabrey,  40  So.,  297. 

D832.  CaUfomla  (1904) :  Under  Stat,  1907.  p.  621,  chap.  15,  art.  9,  sec.  5, 
authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  a  city  to  employ,  pay,  and  dismiss 
teachers,  and  sec.  14,  p.  624,  of  said  article,  providing  that  teachers 
elected  to  permanent  positions,  who  are  reported  upon  favorably 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  on  classification,  shall  retain  their  posi- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year  without  reelection,  and  shall  be  removed 
only  for  cause;  the  board  of  education  has  the  right  to  remove  any 
teachers,  including  those  elected  to  permanent  positions,  at  will,  except 
such  teachers  holding  permanent  positions  as  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported upon  by  the  committeemen  classification. — Stockton  i?.  Board  of 
Education  of  City  of  San  Jose^  78  P.,  730 ;  145  Cal.,  246. 

Nor  does  the  further  provision  of  sec.  5  of  said  article  and  act  to  the 
effect  that  no  election  of  a  teacher  shaU  be  construed  as  a  contract, 
either  as  to  the  duration  of  time  or  amount  of  wages,  give  the  teacher 
any  great  right  or  security  from  removal,  but  the  object  of  such  pro- 
vision is  to  protect  the  city  against  a  claim  that  a  teacher  is  entitled 
to  serve  for  any  particular  time  or  at  any  particular  compensation. — Ihid. 

Under  Stat.,  1897,  pp.  621,  624,  chap.  15,  art  9,  sees.  5  and  14,  empower- 
ing the  board  of  education  of  a  city  to  dismiss  teachers,  but  providing 
that  teachers  elected  to  permaneit  positions  and  reported  upon  favorably 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  on  classification  shall  be  removed  only 
for  cause,  any  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  classification  com- 
mittee can  not  avail  a  teacher  who  has  not  been  favorably  reported  by 
that  committee,  in  proceedings  to  regain  her  position. — Ihid, 

D833.  Calif  omia  (1905) :  Under  Pol.  Ck>de,  sees.  1791,  1793,  and  the  charter 
of  San  Francisco,  the  board  of  education  may  investigate  charges  and 
remove  a  teacher  thereon,  although  such  charges  are  not  preferred  by  the 
superintendent. — McKenzie  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  82  P.,  392. 

D834.  California  (1907) :  Where  school  trustees  in  their  individual  capacity 
agree  with  one  to  employ  him  as  a  teacher  and  afterwards  in  regular  ses- 
sion as  a  board  repudiate  or  disregard  the  agreement,  such  person  is 
without  redress,  since  the  agreement  was  Yoid,  as  against  public 
policy.— McGinn  v.  WiUey,  91  P.,  423. 

D835.  Illinois  (1906) :  A  contract  between  the  board  of  education  of  a  school 
district,  authorized  by  3  Priv.  Laws,  1867,  p.  321,  to  manage  and  control 
the  common  schools  and  employ  and  discjiarge  teachers,  and  fix  their 
salaries,  and  the  state  board  of  education,  whereby  the  State  Normal 
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University  is  permitted  to  furnish  teachers  not  having  the  usual  legal 
qualifications  for  certain  classes,  and  critic  teachers  are  to  be  employed 
by  the  state  board  and  public  school  board  acting  concurrently,  who  are 
paid  in  part  by  the  school  district,  is  void. — Lindblad  v.  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tion  of  Normal  School  Dist.,  77  N.  E.,  450;  221  111.,  261,  revershig  Judg- 
ment (1905),  122  111.  App.,  617. 

D836.  Indiana  (1904) :  Bums*  Ann.  Stat.,  1901,  sec.  5989a,  provides  that  all 
contracts  with  school-teachers  shall  be  in  writing,  and  that  no  action  shall 
be  brought  on  any  contract  not  made  in  conformity  with  the  act  Held 
that,  where  services  were  rendered  by  a  school-teacher  under  an  oral 
employment,  he  could  not  recover  therefor  on  a  quantum  meruit,  not- 
withstanding the  services  were  necessary,  acceptable,  and  beneficial  to 
the  school  corporation. — Lee  v.  York  School  Tp.  of  Elkhart  CJounty,  71 
N.  E.,  956. 

D837.  Indiana  (1904) :  The  provision  of  Bums'  Ann.  Stat,  1901,  sec.  5989a 
(Acts  Gen.  Assem.  1899,  p.  173,  chap.  Ill),  requiring  all  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  school-teachers  to  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  both 
parties,  is  mandatory. — ^Taylor  v.  School  Town  of  Petersburg,  72  N.  E., 
159. 

838.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec  74,  act  No.  81,  Acts,  1888,  rel- 
ative to  free  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  Orleana 

Teachers  and  principals  now  or  hereafter  employed  to  be  considered 
permanent  employees  and  removable  only  for  cause:  ''Provided,  That 
the  marriage  of  a  female  teacher  at  any  time  shall  ipso  facto  vacate 
her  position." 

Act  No.  166,  July  2,  1908. 

D  839*.  Maryland  (1906) :  0>de  Pub.  Qen.  Laws,  1904,  art  77,  sec  53,  authorizes 
the  board  of  school  trustees  to  remove  teachers  at  their  election  after 
notice  In  writing,  giving,  when  required  by  the  teacher  so  notified,  the 
reasons  for  dismissal.  Held,  that  letters  notifying  a  teacher  that  the 
trustees  believed  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school  that  her  services 
be  dispensed  with  did  disclose  thg  reasons  for  her  dismissal  and  were 
insufficient — Underwood  v.  Board  of  County  School  Ck>mmissioners  of 
Prince  Cteorge  County,  63  A.,  221 ;  103  Md.,  181. 

840.  Massachusetts:  Amending  sec  1,  chap.  399,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the 

registration  of  teachers  with  the  state  board  of  education. 

Removing  requirement  for  payment  of  fee  of  two  dollars. 

Chap.  213,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

841.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  establishment  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 

tendent of  public  instruction  of  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  benefit 
of  school  officers,  sdperintendents,  and  teachers. 

Providing  that  teachers  desiring  employment  may  register  in  the 
bureau  of  information.  Fee,  $1.  Information  bureau  to  t>e  free  to  school 
officers,  superintendents,  and  teachers.  Recommendation  of  teacher  not 
obligatory. 

Act  No.  251,  June  27,  1907. 

D842.  BOchigan  (1906) :  A  provision  in  a  contract  between  a  school  district 
and  a  teacher,  authorizing  the  teacher's  dismissal  at  any  time  on  thirty 
days'  notice,  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  district. — ^Dees  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  City  of  Detroit,  109  N.  W.,  39 ;  146  Mich.,  64 ;  18  Detroit 
Leg.  N.,  696. 

843^.  BOssomi:   Amending  sec.  9864,  art  2,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  city,  town,  and  village  schools. 

Providing  that  the  board  of  directors  of  a  city,  town,  or  village  school 
district  by  '*  unanimous  vote  may  elect  a  principal  or  a  superintendent  tor 
a  term  of  two  years,  providing  such  principal  or  superintendent  has 
previously  been  annually  elected  to  said  position  and  has  served  in  said 
capacity  for  at  least  two  successive  years.*' 

S.  B.  No.  164,  p.  427,  Mar.  6,  1907. 
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844.  New  Jersey:  8cc  enactment  A'o.  5^^. 

D845.  New  York  (1906)  :  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
may  disi)ense  with  the  services  of  a  teacher  or  any  of  its  clerical  force, 
if  they  are  unnecessary,  without  the  preferment  of  charges  aj?ainst  the 
Incumbent  and  without  passing  a  resolution  formally  abolishing  the 
position. — People  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  99  N.  Y.  S., 
737 ;  U4  App.  Div.,  1. 

D840.  New  York  (1906) :  Under  Greater  New  York  charter,  Laws  1901,  p. 
483,  chap.  466,  sec.  1101,  providing  that  all  school  officers  or  other  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  board  of  education  before  the  act  took  effect 
should  continue  to  hold  their  respective  positions,  etc.,  subject  to  change 
of  title,  etc.,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the  board  of  education  to  abolish 
unnecessary  positions,  the  board  has  power,  if  a  position  becomes 
unnecessary,  either  to  abolish  it  or  to  transfer  the  incumbent  to  some 
other  position  In  the  department;  and  hence  the  board  had  power,  after 
creating  the  position  of  additional  auditor,  to  remove  an  appointee  thereto 
and  transfer  him  to  another  department  at  a  reduced  salary,  as  fixed 
by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment. — People  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  City  of  New  York,  99  N.  Y.  S.,  737 ;  114  App.  Dlv.,  1. 

D847.  New  York  (1906)  :  The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  New  York  provided  that  the  marriage  of  a  female  teacher  vacated 
her  position  and  that  she  could  be  removed  therefor.  The  attention  of 
a  t%acher  who  had  recently  been  married  was  called  to  this  regulation  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  In  which  she  was  teaching,  and  also  by  the 
district  superintendent  Upon  their  assurance  that  It  would  be  necessary 
for  her  to  do  so,  she  resigned.  Held,  that  such>  resignation  was  not 
obtained  by  fraud  or  duress,  though  the  regulation  In  question  was  sub- 
sequently held  by  the  court  of  appeals  Illegal  and  void. — Grendon  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  100  N.  Y.  8.,  253 ;  114  App.  Dlv., 
759. 

D848.  New*  York  (1907)  :  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
may  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  teacher  or  any  of  Its  clerical  force, 
if  they  are  unnecessary,  without  the  preferment  of  charges  against  the 
Incumbent  and  without  passing  a  resolution  formally  abolishing  the  posi- 
tion. Order  (1906)  99  N.  Y.  S.,  737;  114  App.  Dlv.  1,  affirmed.— People 
V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  80  N.  E.,  1116 ;  187  N.  Y.,  535. 

D849.  New  York  (1907)  ;  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
appointed  a  teacher  to  the  ix)sition  of  teacher  in  an  evening  school.  The 
notice  of  appointment  merely  fixed  the  time  of  service.  The  teacher 
accepted  the  appointment.  Held,  that  both  parties  entered  into  the  con- 
tract with  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  board,  and  the  teacher  dould 
not  complain  of  the  board  reducing  her  compensation  In  th^  manner  pre- 
scribed by  Its  by-laws. — Morris  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New 
York,  104  N.  Y.  S.,  949 ;  54  Misc.  Rep.,  605. 
A  teacher  In  an  evening  school  Is  not  a  public  officer,  nor  Is  he  within 

Laws,  1900,  p.  1605,  chap.  751,  fixing  the  minimum  salary  of  a  day  school- 
teacher ;  but  he  Is  employed  to  perform  services  for  such  compensation  as 
Is  fixed  in  the  contract,  and  In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  as  to  com- 
pensation, he  can  only  recover  what  his  services  are  reasonably  worth. — 
Ibid. 

850.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4161,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1906,  relative  to 

the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 

E^ovidlng  that  school  committee  shall  not  dismiss  teachers  without 
hearing.  Sec.  Ih,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  190T. 

851.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  879,  Revised  CMes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

opening  and  closing  of  school. 

Requiring  teachers  to  exhibit  certificates  to  clerk  of  the  district  school 
board  prior  to  receiving  salary  for  the  first  month. 

Sec.  7,  chap.  95,  Mar.  19, 1907. 

D852.  Ohio  (1904) :  Under  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4017,  a  board  of  education  can  not 
lawfully  employ  a  teacher  for  a  term  which  would  expire  after  the  term 


of  olBce  of  every  member  of  tbe  board  employing  him  had  erpired  bf 
law.— Board  of  Edacatioo  of  Gantoo  r.  Walker,  72  N.  EL,  808:  71  CMiio 
8t^l69. 

853.  VirgjMMi  Repealing  aec  1500.  Code.  190l«  relatire  to  employment  of  more 
than  one  teadier  in  district  sclioola  when  enrollment  reached  40  papUsL 

Chap.  396,  liar.  ie»  190& 


(b)  Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  movement  for  better  salaries  through  the  provision  of  more 
adequate  supporting  funds,  and  through  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum salary  schedules,  gains  headway  each  biennium.  The  provision 
in  California  (855)  fixing  a  minimum  proportion  of  school  funds  to 
be  applied  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers^  salaries,  the  re- 
vised minimum  salary  laws  of  Indiana  (857),  of  Pennsylvania  (869), 
and  of  West  Virginia  (54),  and  the  new  minimum  salary  schedules 
of  Maryland  (858)  and  North  Carolina  (777),  will  be  noted  as  posi- 
tive evidences  of  the  current  trend  of  this  matter.  It  Jias  been 
thought  advisable  to  present  in  full  the  several  minimum  salary  meas- 
ures of  Indiana,  in  order  to  display  the  development  of  the  idea  in 
that  State. 

The  provision  of  the  revised  school  code  of  New  Mexico  (859) 
fixing  a  maximum  salary  for  teachers  presents  a  new  aspect  of  the 
matter  of  compensation  as  it  seems  to  have  developed  in  some  quar- 
ters. Undoubtedly  this  provision  was  rendered  necessary  by  some 
peculiar  local  situation. 

854.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2240  (sec.  110,  chap.  12,  tit  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  payment  of  teachers*  salaries. 

Providing  tliat  only  holders  of  legal  certificates  or  diplomas  in  force 
for  tlie  full  term  for  whicli  payment  is  demanded  sliall  be  entitled  to  tlie 
same.    Ck>unty  8ui)erintendent  made  liable  for  illegal  warrants. 

Sec,  4,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.    (July  1,  1907.) 

855*.  Calif omia:   Amending  sec.  1622,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  use  of 

state  and  county  school  moneys  for  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries. 

Extending  application  of  section  to  city  iKiards  of  education ;  providing 
tliat  40  i)er  cent  only  of  county  school  money  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
specified  and  all  of  state  school  money  and  at  least  60  per  cent  of  county 
school  money  sliall  he  applied  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  in  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Chap.  86,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

856.  Delaware:  See  enactment  No,  615. 

857*.  Indiana:  dHassifying  and  regulating  the  minimum  wages  of  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  the  daily  wages  of  teachers 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  not  he  less,  in  case 
of  l>eginning  teachers,  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  2} 
cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  in  his  highest  grade  of 
license  at  the  time  of  contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  a  successful 
experience  for  one  school  year  of  not  less  than  six  months,  the  daily 
wages  shall  not  he  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  3  cents 
by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  liis  highest  grade  of  Ucoiae 
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at  the  time  of  contracting.  For  teachers  having  had  a  euccesstui  ex- 
perience for  three  or  more  school  years  of  not  less  than  six  niontbs  each, 
the  daily  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying SJ  cents  by  the  general  average  given  such  teacher  on  his  highest 
grade  of  liceuse  at  the  time  of  contracting.  All  teachers  now  exempt 
or  hereafter  exempt  from  examination  shall  be  paid,  as  daily  wages  for 
teaching  In  the  public  schools,  not  less  than  an  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  3  cents  by  the  general  average  of  ecbolarsblp  and  success 
given  such  teacher;  Provided,  That  the  grade  of  scholarship  accounted 
In  each  case  be  tbat  given  at  tbe  teacher's  last  examination,  and  that 
the  grade  of  success  accounted  be  that  of  tbe  teacher's  term  last  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  contracting ;  And,  providing,  further.  That  2  per  cent 
shall  be  added  to  tbe  teacher's  general  average  of  scholarship  and  success 
for  attending  the  county  Institute  the  full  number  of  daya,  and  that  said 
2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  average  scholarship  of  beginning  teachers. 

"  Sec  2.  The  qunllflcatlons  required  for  teaching  for  the  different 
classes  shall  be  as  follows: 

"  (a)  A  teacher  without  experience:  Shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school  or  Its  egulvaloit  Bball  have  bad  not  less  than  one  term  of 
twelve  weeks'  work  In  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course  (or 
tbe  training  of  teachers.    Shall  have  not  less  than  a  twelve  months' 

"  (b)  A  teacher  with  one  school  year's  experience:  Shall  be  a  graduate 
of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Shall  have  had  not  less  than  two 
terms  or  twenty-four  weeks'  worli  In  a  school  maintaining  a  professional 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  or  the  equivalent  of  such  work.  Shall 
have  not  less  than  a  two  years'  license.    Shall  have  a  success  grade. 

"  (c)  A  teacher  with  three  or  more  years'  successful  experience:  Shall 
be  ft  graduate  of  a  high  school  or  Its  equivalent.  Shall  be  a  graduate 
from  a  school  maintaining  a  professional  course  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  or  Its  equivalent.  Shall  have  a  three  years'  license  or  Its 
equivalent.     Shali  have  a  success  grade. 

"  Provided,  That  for  teachers  already  in  the  service,  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  shall  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  high  school 
and  professional  training,  as  required  by  all  the  above  classifications, 

"  Sec.  3.  If  any  school  officer  shall  pay  to  any  teacher  for  school  serv- 
ices at  a  rate  less  than  that  flzed  by  this  act,  he  shall  be  fined  In  any 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  and  shall  l>e  liable  In  a  civil  action  for  wages 
to  such  teacher  at  the  rate  provided  In  this  act,  which  may  t>e  recovered 
by  such  teacher,  together  with  an  attorney's  fee  of  $25,  in  any  court  of 
Justice  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  state  board  of  education,  from 
time  to  time,  to  provide  regulations  which  shall  define  the  words  '  high 
school '  and  '  equivalent '  In  this  act.  It  being  the  Intent  hereof  that  only 
such  schools  be  recogniied  as  high  schools  as  maintain  a  standard  of 
scholarship  and  efficiency  and  course  of  study  to  the  approval  of  tbe 
state  board  of  education,  and  that  the  word  '  equivalent '  as  used  In  this 
act  siiail  mean  such  u  course  of  study  or  training  or  the  ability  to  pass 
such  an  examination  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  state  board  of  education 
would  as  fully  qualify  the  applicant  for  teaching  as  tbe  qualification  of 
high  school  or  normal  scbool  work  and  tbe  license  respectively  named 
above  requires."  " 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  2,  1907.     (Aug.  1,  1008.) 
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858*.  Maryland:  Adding  see.  122i,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  mini- 
mum salaries  for  public  school  teachers. 

"  Section  122i.  That  all  white  teachers  holding  a  flrst-class  teachers* 
certificate  and  having  taught  for  a  period  of  three  years  In  any  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  shall  receive  as  a  salary  not 
less  than  $350  per  annum,  and  provided  further  that  If  such  teacher 
holds  a  flrst-class  certificate  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Maryland  for  a  period  of  five  years,  he  or  she  shall  receive  as  a  salary  not 
less  than  $400  per  annum ;  and  provided  further  that  If  a  teacher  holds 
a  first  class  certificate  and  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  he  or  she  shall  receive  as  a  salary  not  less 
than  $450  per  annum,  and  provided  that  If  a  teacher  holds  a  second 
class  certificate  and  has  taught  In  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for 
a  period  of  eight  years  he  or  she  shall  receive  as  a  salary  not  less  than 
$350  per  annum  and  the  Ck)unty  Commissioners  of  the  several  Counties 
shall  levy  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  increase  of  salaries  provided 
for  in  this  Act." 

Chap.  635,  p.  226,  April  6,  1908.     (Aug.  1,  1908.) 

859*.  New  Mexico:  Bevlslng  and  systematizing  the  school  law& 

**  Teachers*  wages. — From  and  after  September  1,  1907,  the  maximum 
salary  that  shall  be  paid  to  any  teacher  employed  to  teach  In  the  public 
schools  In  this  Territory  holding  a  certificate  not  higher  than  the  third 
grade  shall  be  fifty  ($50)  dollars  per  month;  the  maximum  salary 
that  shall  be  imid  to  a  holder  of  a  certificate  not  higher  than  a  second 
grade  shall  be  seventy-five  ($75)  dollars  per  month:  Provided,  That 
permits  shall  In  no  case  be  classed  as  higher  than  a  third  grade  certifi- 
cate, but  If  a  holder  of  a  permit  shall  secure  a  regular  teachers'  certifi- 
cate during  the  term  for  which  he  Is  engaged,  the  salary  for  the  entire 
term  may  be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  grade  of  said  certificate; 
Provided,  further.  That  a  teacher  employed  In  any  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  month  during  which  the  school  may  be  closed  by  the  board  of 
school  directors,  board  of  education,  or  board  of  health,  on  account  of 
loss  by  fire,  danger  from  contagious  disease,  or  other  similar  cause ;  and 
that  every  teacher  employed  In  the  public  schools  of  this  Territory  shall 
be  entitled  to  full  pay  for  every  legal  holiday  that  may  occur  during 
the  school  term  on  any  regular  school  day,  and  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  Christmas  holiday  vacation  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  when 
such  vacation  shall  occur  during  the  school  term  covered  by  the 
contract.  These  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  public  schools  In  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  as  well  as  In  rural  districts.  Any  school  director, 
member  of  board  of  education,  or  other  person  violating  the  terms  of 

( Footnote — Continued. ) 

INDIANA    MINIMUM    SALARY    LAW    AS    MODIFISD    IN    1903. 

SaCTiON  1.  Be  it  enacted,  •  •  •  That  the  dally  wages  of  teachers  for  teaching  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  not  be  less  in  the  case  of  besrlnnlng  teachers  than 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplTing  2^  cents  by  the  scholarship  given  said  teacher 
on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting;  and  after  the  first  school  term 
of  any  teacher,  said  teacher's  dally  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  21  cents  by  the  general  average  of  scholarship  and  success  given  the 
teacher  on  his  highest  grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting;  and  after  three  years 
of  teachhig  said  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  2| 
cents  by  the  general  average  of  scholarship  and  successglven  the  teacher  on  his  highest 
grade  of  license  at  the  time  of  contracting:  Provided,  Tiiat  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to 
a  teacher's  general  average  of  scholarship  and  success  for  attending  the  county  institute 
the  full  number  of  days  and  that  said  2  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  average  scholarship 
of  beginning  teachers. 

Sec.  2.  All  teachers  now  exempt,  or  hereafter  exempt  from  examination,  shall  be  paid 
as  dallv  wages  fof  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Uie  ^tate  not  less  than  an  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  2|  cents  by  the  general  average  of  scholarship  and  success 
given  said  teachers :  Provided,  That  ILe  grade  of  scholarship  counted  in  each  case  be  that 
given  at  the  teacher's  last  examination,  and  that  the  grade  of  success  counted  be  that  of 
the  teacher's  term  last  preceding  the  date  of  contracting. 

Sec.  8.  All  school  officers  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall  pay 
the  teachers  employed  by  them  no  less  than  such  an  amount  as  shall  be  determined  by 
sections  1  and  2  of  this  act.  School  officers  who  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  In  any  amount  not  exceeding  $100  for  such 
offense.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  bring 
action  against  any  school  officer  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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this  Section  shall,  upon  conviction  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  in  the  sum  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  ($100)  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  ten 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  and  may  be  removed  from  otfice  by 
proper  procedure." 

Sec.  26,  chap.  97,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

D860.  New  York  (1906)  :  «  Where  teachers  in  a  public  school  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  religious  dress  in  the  schools 
after  notice  thereof,  they  forfeit  their  right  to  further  compensation 
under  their  contract  of  employment — O'Connor  v,  Hendrick,  77  N.  E.. 
612. 

D861.  New  York  (1907):  Greater  New  York  Charter,  Laws,  1897,  p.  392. 
chap.  378,  sec.  1086,  provided  that  all  yearly  contracts  of  school-teachers 
should  be  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  yearly  term  named  therein. 
Sec.  1091  (p.  394)  continued  the  salaries  as  fixed  and  paid  at  the  date  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  different  boroughs  under  the  charter  until  new 
schedules  should  be  adopted  by  the  borough  boards.  Sec.  1117  (p.  404) 
provided  that  all  public-school  teachers  in  any  part  of  the  city  of  Greater 
New  York  should  continue  to  hold  their  positions  and  be  entitle<l  to  such 
compensation  as  was  then  provided  by  the  various  school  boards,  sub- 
ject to  reassignment  or  to  removal  for  cause.  Laws,  1900,  p.  1607,  chap. 
751,  sec.  4,  amending  its  charter  of  1897  (Laws,  1897,  p.  394,  chap.  37S, 
sec.  1091),  provided  that  no  female  teacher  of  a  girls*  graduating  class 
should  after  ten  years*  service  receive  less  than  $1,440  per  annum.  Held 
that,  after  ten  years  of  service,  a  female  teacher  who  taught  a  girls' 
graduating  class,  both  before  and  after  the  consolidation,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  of  the  going  into  effect  of  chap.  751,  became  entitled  by  such 
act  to  a  salary  of  $1,440  per  annum,  and  upon  retirement  to  a  pension 
of  half  that  amount ;  and  the  fact  that  during  part  of  the  time  she  taught 
in  connection  with  a  graduating  class  a  class  not  so  far  advanced  did 
not  affect  her  right. — Moore  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York, 
106   N.   Y.    S.,    983. 

862.  North  Carolina:   See  enactment  No.  148. 

863.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  777.  • 

864.  North  Dakota:  Making  an  appropriation  to  pay  school-teachers  teaching 

under  contract  in  school  districts  in  unorganized  territory,  which  school 
districts  were  not  lawfully  organized,  and  providing  manner  of  submitting 
claims. 

Appropriating  $1,000. 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

865.  Ohio:  See  enactment  No.  1435. 

866.  Ohio:  Repealing,   and   reenacting  with   amendments,   sec.   4091,    Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  compensation  of  teachers  while  attending 
county   institutes. 

Including  superintendents  of  schools.    Providing  rate  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  when  institutes  are  held  when  schools  are  not  in  session. 

H.  B.  892,  p.  451,  May  9,  1908. 

867*.  Ohio:  Appropriating  $45,000  for  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  weak 
school  districts. 

To  make  minimum  salary  law  effectlTe. 

H.  B.  1302,  May  9,  1908. 

D868.  Ohio  (1906)  :  Where  a  board  of  education  has  employed  teachers  for 
the  district  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year,  and  such  teachers,  during 
vacation  and  after  their  employment,  attend  the  county  institute  during 


'  See  "  Recent  decisions,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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the  week,  such  board  is  authorized  by  Rev.  Stat.  1906,  sec.  4091,  to  pay 
them  for  the  institute  weeli  as  an  addition  to  their  first  month's  salary, 
as  fixed  by  the  terms  of  their  employment,  and  at  the  same  rate,  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  certificates  prescribed  by  said  section. — Beverstock  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Bowling  Green  City  School  Dist  of  Wood  (bounty, 
78  N.  K.  1007 ;  75  Ohio  St,  144. 

869.  PennsylTania:  Fixing  the  salaries  of  common-school  teachers,  In  districts 
receiving  state  appropriation,  at  no  less  than  $40  per  month  where 
teacher  holds  a  provisional  certificate,  and  at  not  less  than  $50  per  month 
in  all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  professional,  permanent,  or  normal- 
school  certificate  and  has  had  two  years'  experience  and  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  in  practice  from  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  said 
teacher,  and  providing  payment  by  the  State  for  the  increase  in  salary. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  the  salary  of  common-school  teachers,  in  districts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth receiving  State  appropriation,  shall  be  no  less  than  fifty  dollars 
per  month  in  all  cases  where  the  teacher  holds  a  professional,  permanent, 
or  normal  school  certificate,  and  has  had  two  years  practice,  and  presents 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  said  practice,  for  said  time,  from  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  said  teacher. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  forty  dollars  for  all 
teachers  holding  certificates  of  less  grade  than  required  under  section  one 
of  this  act.  And  that  the  State  shall  pay  the  amount  of  increase  in  all 
salaries  that  are  provided  for  under  this  act,  and  over  the  amount  of 
salary  paid  In  each  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  in  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  six,  and  said  increase  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  increased 
appropriation  for  the  common  schools. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  president  and  secretary  of  school  districts,  where  the 
prescribed  salary  is  greater  than  that  paid  for  the  school  year  beginning 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six,  shall  certify  under  oath  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  blanks  prepared  by  him,  the 
number  of  teachers,  with  the  salary  paid  to  each,  in  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  six ;  the  number  of  teachers,  with  the  salary  paid  each,  for 
the  year  for  which  the  report  is  made ;  also  the  number  of  months  in  the 
school  term  for  said  year.  In  order  that  any  district  may  participate  in 
this  additional  appropriation  its  report  must  be  filed  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seven,  and  at  the  same  time  annually  thereafter. 
The  total  amount  payable  to  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  teachers*  salaries  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 
shall  first  be  deducted  from  the  total  annual  school  appropriation,  and 
the  balance  of  said  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed 
among  the  several  school  districts,  as  provided  for  under  existing  laws. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  at  the  usual  time  of 
paying  the  regular  appropriation,  pay  to  those  districts,  from  the  annual 
school  appropriation,  an  excess  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  for  the  school-year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
six  and  the  minimum  salaries  prescribed  by  this  act. 

'*  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven." 

Amending  act  No.  118,  Oct.  5,  1903. 

Act  No.  249,  May  31,  1907.     (June  1,  1907.) 

D870.  PennsylTania  (1908) :»  Act  Feb.  12,  1869  (P.  L.  160),  creathig  the 
central  board  of  education  of  Pittsburg,  gives  no  power  to  such  board 
to  appoint  a  salary  commission  and  delegate  to  it  the  power  to  examine 
teachers  and  fix  their  salaries. — Houston  v.  Central  Board  of  Education 
of  Pittsburg  (Pa.),  68  A.,  1036. 

871.  West  Virginia:  See  enactment  No,  277, 

•  See  **  Recent  declBlons,"  at  the  close  of  this  bulletin,  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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(c)  Teachers'  pensions. 

No  phase  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  professional  side  of  educa- 
tion seems  to  have  received  more  widespread  attention  during  the 
biennium  than  that  of  teachers'  pensions.  It  has  been  thought  desir- 
able and  advantageous  to  present  in  full  a  number  of  these  new 
pension  measures ;  both  those  relating  primarily  to  certain  cities,  and 
those  contemplating  a  state  wide  application.  For  purposes  of  gen- 
eral information,  the  incorporation  of  the  existing  retirement-fund 
law  of  New  York  City  has  been  thought  justified. 

The  enactments  in  Louisiana  (877)  and  Massachusetts  (878)  rela- 
tive to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  are  in  all  likelihood  the  forerunners 
of  similar  enactments  in  other  States  during  the  coming  biennium. 

872.  Connecticut:  Making  appropriation  for  the  Ck)nnecticut  Teachers*  An- 

nuity Guild  for  the  two  years  ending  Sept  30,  1909. 

Special  acts.  No.  373,  July  11,  1907. 

873.  Illinois:  Providing  for  the  contribution   from  interest  on  public  school 

funds  to  the  public  school-teachers'  and  public  school  employees*  pension 

and  retirement  funds  in  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred 

thousand  inhabitants. 

Providing  that  interest  contributed  shall  not  exceed,  In  any  year,  one 
per  cent  of  sums  so  levied  for  such  purposes. 

H.  B.  842.  p.  528.  May  24,  1907. 

874.  Illinois:  Providing  for  the  formation  and  disbursement  of  a  public  school- 

teachers*  pension  and  retirement  fund  in  cities  having  a  population 
exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  hereafter  in  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  100.000  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  created,  established 
and  maintained,  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act,  a  public  school- 
teachers' pension  and  retirement  fund,  under  the  management  and  control 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  Sec.  2.  There  shall,  in  every  city  in  this  State  having  a  population 
exceeding  100.000  inhabitants,  be  elected  a  board  of  trustees  to  have  the 
administration  and  control  of  a  public  school-teachers'  pension  and  retire- 
ment fund,  to  be  created  and  maintained  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
act.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  who  shall  each 
hold  office  until  his  successor  is  elected  as  herein  provided.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  shall  be  ea  officio  a  member  of 
said  board  of  trustees ;  in  addition  thereto  there  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  month  of  October  of 
each  year  from  said  board  two  of  its  members  to  said  board  of  trustees ; 
and  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  board  of  education  held 
in  October,  A.  D.,  1907,  there  shaU  be  elected  six  members  to  said  board 
of  trustees  from  the  teachers'  force  employed  In  said  city;  two  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  two  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  two  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  and  on  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  said  board  of  educa- 
tion In  the  month  of  October  of  each  year  thereafter  there  shall  in  like 
manner  be  elected  two  m^nbers  to  said  board  of  tmstees,  who  shall  hold 
their  office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  election  of  the  members  of 
said  board  of  trustees  by  the  board  of  education  shall  be  by  a  majority 
vote  in  such  manner  as  they,  the  board  of  education,  shall  provide.  The 
election  of  the  members  to  said  board  of  trustees  by  the  teaching  force  of 
such  city  shall  be  by  ballot  at  an  election  held  by  the  board  of  education, 
which  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  school  elections,  and  each  person  being  a  member  of  the  teach- 
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iiig  force  of  such  city,  and  a  contributer  to  said  pension  and  retirement 
fund  shall  bo  entitled  to  cast,  at  such  election,  one  vote  for  each  trustee 
to  be  elected.  Elections  to  fill  vacancies  may  be  held  and  called  by  the 
board  of  education  at  the  annual  election :  Provided,  that  the  board  of 
education  may  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  membership  of  said  board  of 
trustees  elwted  from  said  board  of  education  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  board  of  education. 

"  Sec.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  and  {sic)  admin- 
istration of  the  public  school-teachers'  i)ension  and  retirement  fund  of 
such  city,  and  shall  have  power  to  invest  the  same  In  such  manner  as  It 
shall  deem  most  beneficial  to  said  fund,  but  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  township  trustees  are  per- 
mitted to  Invest  school  funds  under  the  laws  now  In  force  or  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  enacted  and  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  from 
siild  fund  of  i^ensions  or  annuities  granted  In  pursuance  of  this  act ;  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  said  fund,  as  they  shall  deem  advisable 
and  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  assistance  and  service  as  may,  In 
their  judgment,  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  carrying  into  effect  valid  by-laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations enacted  by  them,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
occurring  In  said  board  of  trustees  of  members  elected  from  the  teaching 
force  of  said  city,  until  the  next  annual  election,  when  said  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  as  provided  by  this  act. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  public  school-teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund  of 
such  city  shall  consist  of  moneys  paid  Into  said  fund  by  persons  desiring 
the  benefits  thereof,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  of  moneys  received 
from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests  or  otherwise  on  account  of  said 
fund  and  of  moneys  paid  Into  said  fund  in  pursuance  of  any  law  now  in 
force  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

"  Sec.  5.  Any  i)erson  who  shall  be  employed  to  teach  In  the  public 
school  of  any  such  city,  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  said  fund  upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  for  the  puri)Oses  of  this  act  such  persons  shall  be  divided  Into 
the  following  classes: 

"1.  Those  who  have  taught  five  years  or  less. 

"  2.  Those  who  have  taught  more  than  five  years  and  not  more  than 
ten  years. 

"3.  Those  who  have  taught  more  than  ten  years  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

**4.  Those  who  have  taught  more  than  fifteen  years. 

"And  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  there  shall  be  set  apart  from 
the  salaries  of  all  persons  hereafter  entering  for  the  first  time  the 
employ  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  cities  $5  per  annum,  while  they 
remain  In  the  first  class :  $10  per  annum  while  they  remain  In  the  second 
class;  $15  per  annum  while  they  remain  in  the  third  class,  and  $30  per 
annum  while  they  remain  In  the  fourth  class,  which  amounts  shall  be 
deducteil  by  the  board  of  education  In  equal  installments  from  their 
resix^ctlve  salaries  at  the  regular  times  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  be 
paid  into  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  public  school-teachers'  pension 
and  retirement  fimd  of  such  city. 

"  Sec.  6.  All  persons  who  have  heretofore  been  contributors  to  a  pub- 
lic school -teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund  of  cities  having  a  ix)pu- 
lation  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants,  under  any  law  now  In  force  but 
•who  have  withdrawn  from  such  participation,  may,  If  the  (they)  shall 
exercise  the  option  within  six  months  from  the  time  this  act  shall  become 
effective  renew  their  right  to  participation  in  a  fund  to  be  created  in 
said  city  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  i)aylng  into  said  fimd  the 
full  amount  of  any  moneys  they  may  have  withdrawn  from  such  previous 
fund  and  the  full  amount  they  would  have  contributed  had  they  not 
withdrawn  therefrom  together  with  Interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent  yyev  annum  from  the  time  such  moneys  were  withdrawn  and 
from  the  time  such  payments  would  have  become  due  to  the  date  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  section:  and  thereafter  such 
persons  shall  contribute  to  said  fund  upon  the  same  terms  as  teachers 
who  shall  hereafter  be  employed  and  become  contributors  to  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  said  fund. 
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'*  Sec.  7.  All  teachers  who  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  any  such  city,  other  than  those  described  in  the  previous  section, 
may,  if  they  shall  exercise  the  option  within  six  months  from  the  time 
this  act  becomes  effective  become  contributors  to  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
public  school-teachers*  pension  and  retirement  fund  created  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  uix)n  the  same  terms  as  teachers  wlio  shall  here- 
after be  employed  and  become  contributors  to  and  beneficiaries  of  said 
fund  under  section  6  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  8.  Those  teachers  in  the  employ  or  hereafter  to  be  employed 
by  the  board  of  education  of  any  such  city,  who  shall  become  contril)u- 
tors  to  and  beneficiaries  of  a  public  school-teachers'  ixjnsion  and  retire- 
ment fund,  under  any  provision  of  this  act,  may  count  past  service  as  a 
part  of  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  hereinafter  specified,  by  paying 
into  said  fund  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  he  or  she  would  have  con- 
tributed under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  had  he  or  she  been  a  regular 
contributor  to  said  fund,  during  said  period  of  past  service,  together 
with  Interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
time  such  payments  would  have  been  made  to  the  time  such  persons 
shall  by  making  such  payment  become  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
past  service. 

"  Sec.  9.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be 
its  duty  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  the  maturity  of  service  and  right 
to  the  immediate  benefits  of  said  fund  in  favor  of  persons  entitled  to  the 
benefits  thereof  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  any  such  persons  shall  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  or 
rendered  service  therein  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

2.  When  any  contributor  to  the  said  fund  shall  have  taught  fifteen 
years  in  the  public  schools  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  and  shall  by 
three  competent  physicians,  who  have  made  a  physical  examination  of 
the  teacher,  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  such  board  of  trustees,  have 
been  declared  to  be  suffering  from  a  permanent  disiibility:  Provided, 
that  neither  said  board  of  trustees  nor  said  board  of  education  shall 
declare  any  contributor  entitled  to  the  immediate  benefits  of  said  fund 
until  he  or  she  shall  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city  three- 
fifths  of  the  term  of  service  of  twenty-five  or  fifteen  years  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  said  fund  until 
he  or  she  shall  have  retired  from  service  as  a  teacher  in  said  city. 

"  Sec.  10.  Each  teacher  so  retired  or  retiring  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $400  and 
each  teacher  so  retired  because  of  permanent  disability  after  fifteen  years 
of  service  shall  receive  as  an  annual  pension  such  i)roportlon  of  the  full 
annuity  of  $400  as  the  sum  contributed  by  such  teacher  so  retired  bears 
to  the  total  contribution  required  for  a  full  annuity.  Said  pensions  and 
annuities  shall  be  paid  monthly  during  the  school  year  by  said  board  of 
trustees  out  of  the  fund  created  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  in  any  such  city,  created  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  succeed  to  the  administration  of  any  lilce  fund 
established  under  any  law  now  in  force  in  this  State  and  such  board  is 
hereby  given  the  power  to  use  both  the  principal  and  income  of  all  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  pensions  or  annuities  in  this  act  provided  for, 
and  shall  have  the  power  to  reduce  from  time  to  time  all  pensions  and 
annuities,  provided  such  reduction  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  on  all  classes 
and  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition  of  said  fund.  Any  public 
school  teacher  who  has  heretofore  retired  from  service  and  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  or  annuity  from  like  fund  created  under  any  law  now  In 
force  to  the  administration  of  which  such  board  of  trustees  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  as  a  recipient  of  a  pension  or  annuity  thereunder,  shall  hence- 
forth be  entitled  to  participate  in  right  of  the  present  law  on  the  same 
basis  as  members  of  the  teaching  force  contributing  to  said  pension  and 
retirement,  fund,  and  to  receive  a  graduating  pension  ranging  from  four- 
fifths  to  five-fifths  of  pensions  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
dependent  upon  time  of  service,  and  $30  per  annum  shall  be  withheld 
from  such  pensioner  or  annuitant  as  his  or  her  additional  contribution  to 
said  pension  and  retirement  fund  until  tie  or  she  shall  have  paid  the 
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aggregate  contribution  of  $460,  provided  this  clause  shall  not  be  operative 
until  pensions  shall  be  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

**  SEa  12.  The  president  and  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  education 
shall  certify  monthly  to  the  city  treasurer  all  amounts  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  special  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  of 
the  board  of  education  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  a(!t, 
which  amounts,  as  well  as  all  other  moneys  contributed  to  said  fund  shall 
be  set  apart  and  held  by  said  treasurer  as  a  special  fund  for  the  purposes 
hereinbefore  specified,  subject  to  the  order  of  said  board  of  trustees  herein 
created,  and  shall  be  paid  out  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  said  board  of  education,  and  countersigned  by  the  president 
of  the  said  board  of  trustees. 

"  Sec.  13.  The  city  treasurer  ex  officio  shall  be  the  custodian  of  said 
pension  fund,  and  shall  secure  and  safely  keep  the  same,  subject  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  said  board  of  trustees  and  shall  keep  his  books 
and  accounts  concerning  such  fund  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  said  board,  and  said  books  and  accounts  shall  always  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  said  board  or  any  member  thereof.  Said  city  treasurer 
shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  and  the  conservation  of  the  fund  created  by  this  act.  Any  legal 
proceedings  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  use  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  school  teachers* 
pension  fund. 

"  Sec.  14.  No  teacher  who  has  been,  or  who  shall  have  been,  elected  by 
said  board  of  education,  shall  be  removed  or  discharged,  except  for 
cause,  upon  written  charges,  which  shall  upon  said  teacher's  written  re- 
quest, be  investigated  and  determined  by  said  board  of  education,  whose 
action  and  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final.  If  at  any  time  a  teacher 
who  is  willing  to  continue  is  not  reemployed  or  is  discharged  before  the 
time  when  he  or  she  would,  under  the  provision  of  this  act,  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  then  such  teacher  shall  be  paid  back  at  once  the  money  he 
or  she  may  have  contributed  under  this  law.  Any  teacher  who  shall 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  service,  prior  to  entering  the  aforesaid  fourth 
class,  shall  receive  a  refund  of  one-half  of  the  money  he  or  she  shall 
have  contributed  under  this  law. 

"  Sec.  16.  All  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  employed  for  the  first 
time  as  teachers  by  the  board  of  education  of  any  such  city  shall  by  such 
employment  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  thereupon  become  con- 
tributors to  said  pension  fund  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof. 
And  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  a  part  of  and  enter  into  any 
such  contract  of  employment 

"  Sec.  16.  The  money  and  property  now  In  any  such  pension  fund  in 
any  such  city,  under  any  law  now  in  force  in  this  State,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  to  be  elected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

"Sec.  17.  All  pensions  or  annuities  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  every  portion  thereof  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  or 
garnishment  process  and  shall  not  be  seized,  taken,  subjected  to,  detained 
or  levied  upon  by  virtue  of  any  execution,  or  any  process  or  proceedings 
whatsoever  issued  out  of  or  by  any  court  of  this  State  for  the  payment 
or  satisfaction  In  whole  or  in  part  of  any  debt,  claim,  damage,  demand 
or  judgment  against  any  pensioner  hereunder,  and  no  annuitant  or 
pensioner  shall  have  the  right  to  transfer  or  assign  his  or  her  pension  or 
annuity  or  any  part  thereof  either  by  way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise. 

"  Sec.  18.  This  act  is  Intended  to  succeed  and  take  the  place  of  all 
previous  acts  on  the  subject  of  public  school  teachers'  pension  and  retire- 
ment fund  In  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  100,000  Inhabitants. 
And  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 

H.  B.  843,  p.  629,  May  24,  1907. 

D  876.  Illinois  (1907) :  Hurd's  Rev.  Stat,  1903,  p.  381,  chap.  24,  sec.  12,  pro- 
vides that  no  employee  in  the  civil  service  of  any  city  who  shall  have  been 
appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  commission  shall  be  discharged  except 
for  cause,  etc.,  after  investigation  by  the  commission  or  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission.  Hurd*s  Rev.  Stat,  1903,  p.  1726,  chap.  122, 
see.  8»  making  provisioms  for  a  pension  fond  for  the  public  school  em- 
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ployees  in  certain  cities,  provides  that  no  employee  elected  by  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  discharged  except  for  cause  upon  written  charges, 
which  shall  be  investigated  by  said  board  of  education,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  In  1903  the  public  school  employees'  pension  act  was 
amended  (Kurd's  Rev.  Stat.,.  1903,  p.  1728,  chap.  122,  sec.  IG),  providing 
that  all  appointments  of  employees  by  the  board  of  education  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  civil  service  act,  and  that  no  employee  who  has 
contributed  to  such  fund  shall  be  discharged  except  for  cause,  uiK)n  writ- 
ten charges,  determined  by  the  board  of  education,  etc.  Held,  that  the 
amendment  does  not  limit  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  dis- 
charge those  who  have  contributed  to  the  pension  fund,  but  it  Is  given 
full  authority  to  discharge  any  employees  upon  a  proper  hearing,  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  civil  service  laws  are  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployees.—People  V.  City  of  Chicago,  81  N.  E.,  370,  227  111.,  445. 

876.  Indiana:  Concerning  pensions  for  aged,  infirm,  disabled,  diseased,  or  re- 
tired teachers  in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census;  providing  for  a  fund 
out  of  which  said  i)ensions  shall  be  paid ;  providing  for  a  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  management  and  distribution  of  such  fund,  and  prescribing 
regulations  relative  to  the  mode  of  obtaining,  preserving,  using,  and  dis- 
bursing such  fund. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  That  in  every  city  in  the  State  of  Indiana  having  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census, 
there  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  created  a  teachers*  pension  fund,  which 
shall  be  governed  and  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  composed 
of  seven  members,  as  follows:  Three  members  of  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  of  such  city,  to  be  selected  or  appointed  annually  by  such 
board,  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  one  principal  and  two 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city.  Said 
principal  and  teachers  sliall  be  selected  at  a  meeting  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  such  city  on  the  third  Saturday  of  March,  1907,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  determined  and  des- 
ignated by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city;  and  there- 
after there  shall  be  selected  on  the  third  Saturday  of  March  of  each 
year  one  principal  and  two  teachers  as  members  of  such  board  of 
trustees.  The  trustees  shall  hold  their  oflices  until  their  successors  shall 
be  selected  or  elected  as  above  set  forth.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
upon  Siiid  board  occasioned  by  the  death,  resignation  or  disability  of 
either  of  said  principal  or  teachers,  then  the  public  school  teachers  of 
said  city  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  upon  the  call  of  the  president 
©f  said  board  of  trustees,  hold  a  special  meeting  and  elect  a  successor 
or  successors.  A  majority  of  said  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  to  said  pension  fund.  Said 
trustees  shall  receive  no  pay  for  their  services  as  such,  except  the  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer,  each  of  whom  may  be  paid  such  sum  for 
services  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees:  Provided,  however. 
That  If  anyone  shall  act  as  such  secretary  or  assistant  treasurer  who 
shall  receive  any  of  the  benefits  of  said  pension  fund,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  amount  of  the  salary  so  received  by  such  secretary  or  assistant 
treasurer  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  which  he  or  she  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  as  a  beneficiary  under  said  fund. 

"  Sec.  2.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  from  among  its  number  a 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary.  The  president  shall  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board  and  perform  all  other  duties  usual  to  such 
office.  The  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in  his 
absence.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  the  proceedings  of  such  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
teachers  of  such  city,  when  acting  upon  matters  with  relation  to  said 
fimd,  and  to  turn  over  to  his  or  her  successor  all  books  and  papers  per- 
taining to  such  office.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners of  such  city  shall  act  as  assistant  treasurer,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  keep  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  account  of  each  member 
with  said  pension  fund,  to  collect  and  turn  over  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
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board  all  moneys  belong^ing  to  said  fund,  and  to  render  to  the  board  a 
monthly  accooot  of  his  doings.  He  shall  famish  bond  in  such  amount 
as  shall  be  determined  and  required  by  said  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city  shall  allow  him  such  com- 
pensation for  his  services  as  it  may  djeem  proper.  The  treasurer  of  such 
city  shall  be  ex  officio  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  trustees,  and  he 
Khali  receive  and  hold  all  moneys  belonging  to  such  te^ichers*  pension 
fund :  he  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  notes,  l>onds  and  other  securities 
l>elonging  to  said  fund,  and  shall  collect  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  same  and  shall  be  liable  on  his  bond  as  such  city  treasurer  for  the 
IHfrforniance  of  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  act  and  for  the 
faithful  accounting  of  all  mone3's  and  securities,  including  both  principal 
and  interest,  which  may  come  into  his  hands  and  which  shall  belong  to 
such  pension  fund.  And  he  shall  keep  a  separate  account  which  shall 
show  at  all  times  the  true  condition  of  such  fund.  Said  treasurer  shall. 
ui)on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  account  to  said  board  for  all 
moneys,  notes,  bonds  and  other  securities  coming  into  his  hands,  and 
for  the  interest,  income,  profits,  rentals  and  proceeds  of  and  from  the 
same,  and  he  shall  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  moneys,  notes,  bonds 
and  other  securities  belonging  to  said  fund.  The  secretary,  treasurer 
and  assistant  treasurer  shall  make  a  full,  true  and  accurate  report  of 
their  offices  and  trusts  at  each  annual  meeting  of  such  teachers  in  March 
of  each  year.  Their  books  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  or 
examination  by  any  member  of  said  board  of  trustees. 

"  Sec.  3.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  have  full  charge  and  control  of 
the  teachers*  pension  fund  of  such  city  with  power  to  adopt  and  enforce 
all  needful  regulations  governing  the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 
Said  fund  shall  be  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

•*  First.  All  moneys  that  may  be  given  to  said  board  of  trustees  or  to 
said  fund  or  to  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city,  for  the 
use  of  said  board  of  trustees  of  teachers*  ijension  fund,  by  any  person 
or  persons.  Such  board  of  trustees  may  take  by  gift,  grant  devise  or 
bequest,  any  money,  choses  in  action,  personal  property,  real  estate,  or 
any  interest  therein,  and  any  such  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest  may  be 
absolute,  or  upon  the  condition  that  only  the  rent,  profits  and  income 
arising  from  the  same  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purix)ses  of  said 
fund.  Such  board  of  trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  take  such  gift,  grant, 
devise  or  bequest  under  and  by  the  style  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
teachers*  pension  fund,  of  such  city,  and  to  hold  the  same,  or  assign,  trans- 
fer or  sell  the  same,  whenever  proper  and  necessary,  under  and  by  such 
name. 

*'  Second.  Every  teacher  shall  be  assessed  upon  his  or  her  salary  as 
follows:  One  per  centum  per  annum  (but  not  more  than  $10)  upon  the 
salary  of  every  teacher  who  shall  not  have  taught  in  excess  of  fifteen 
(15)  years;  and  two  per  centum  per  annum  (but  not  to  exceed  $20)  upon 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  who  shall  have  taught  longer  than  fifteen  (15) 
years;  Provided,  however,  that  such  assessment  shall  not  be  made  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  September,  1907.  And  the  assistant  treasurer  of  such 
board  of  trustees  shall  prepare  a  roll  of  each  of  said  assessments  and 
place  opi)osite  the  name  of  every  teacher  the  amount  of  assessment 
against  him  or  her,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  roll  to  the  treasurer, 
and  the  treasurer  of  said  board  shall,  in  November  and  April  of  each 
school  year,  deduct  and  retain  out  of  the  salary  going  to  such  teacher  the 
amount  of  such  assessment,  and  shall  give  him  or  her  credit  for  the  same 
and  place  the  same  to  the  credit  of  said  teachers*  pension  fund.  Every 
teacher  of  such  city  receiving  a  salary  of  four  hundred  fifty  dollars 
($450)  a  year  or  more  shall  pay  such  assessment,  and  in  becoming  a 
teacher  he  or  siie  shall  be  conclusively  deemed  to  undertake  and  agree  to 
pay  the  same,  and  to  have  such  assessment  deducted  from  his  or  her 
salary  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

"  Third.  The  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city  shall  levy  each 
year,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  authorized  by  law,  a  special  tax  of 
one  cent  uix)n  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  proi>erty  in  the  city, 
which  sum  shall  be  collected  as  other  taxes  are  collected  by  law,  and 
which  shall  be  credited  by  the  treasurer  of  such  city  to  the  said  teachers* 
pension  fund,  and  shall  not  be  used  or  devoted  to  any  other  than  the  pur- 
poses of  said  fund.    And  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  take  from 
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said  board  of  school  commissioners  the  powers  now  given  to  said  board 
in  relation  to  the  levy  of  taxes  under  existing  statutes. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  such  teachers'  pension  fund  shall 
determine  what  part  of  said  fund  may  be  safely  invested,  and  how  much 
shall  be  retained  for  the  inunediate'  needs,  demands  and  exigencies  of 
said  fund.  Such  investment  shall  be  made:  (1)  In  interest  bearing 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  in  any  bond 
lawfully  issued  by  any  state  or  by  any  county,  township,  city  or  other 
municipal  corporation,  either  within  or  without  the  State  of  Indiana ; 
(2)  loans  secured  by  mortgage  upon  seal  estate  within  the  county  wherein 
such  city  is  located,  which  loans  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  \iilue  of  such  real  estate.  All  bonds,  mortgages  and 
other  securities  shall  be  deposited  with  and  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
treasurer  of  said  board,  who  shall  collect  all  interest  due  thereon  and 
all  the  income  therefrom,  as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  of  such  teachers'  pension  fund  shall 
establish  a  sinking  fund,  to  the  credit  of  which  shall  be  put  and  dei>osited 
all  gifts,  grants,  devises  and  bequests,  and  the  unexi)ended  balance  re- 
maining at  the  expiration  of  each  fiscal  year.  And  such  sinking  fund 
shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
pended except  the  interest  and  income  thereof  and  therefrom ;  provided, 
however,  that  one-half  of  the  amount  added  to  such  sinking  fund  during 
any  year  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  during  the  year  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

**  Sec.  6.  Said  teachers*  pension  fund  shall  be  used  and  devoted  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  following : 

**  First.  The  maximum  pension  to  be  paid  any  teacher  shall  be  six 
hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  annum,  which  amount  shall  be  based  upon 
a  service  of  forty  (40)  years  as  such  teacher,  and  every  pensioner  and 
beneficiary  of  said  fund  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  such  per- 
centage of  said  sum  of  $600  as  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  of  said 
X)ensioner  and  beneficiary  shall  bear  to  the  term  of  forty  years,  subject, 
however,  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

*'  Second.  Any  aged,  infirm,  diseased  or  disabled  teacher,  who  is  now 
or  hereafter  may  be  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  having 
served  as  such  teacher  for  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  disability  pension;  provided  said  board  of  trustees 
shall  find  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  the  same  by  reason  of  such  age, 
disease,  infirmity  or  disability,  and  after  such  applicant  for  a  pension 
shall  have  been  examined  by  a  physician  selected  for  such  purpose  by 
said  board  of  trustees,  the  examination  fee  or  charge  of  such  physician 
to  be  paid  by  the  applicant;  and  provided  further,  that  no  such  pension 
shall  be  paid  until  any  sick  pay  allowed  or  provided  for  by  the  board  of 
school  commissioners  of  such  city  shall  have  ceased. 

"  Third.  Any  teacher  who  is  now  or  hereafter  may  be  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  such  city,  and  shall  have  taught  for  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (25)  years,  may  be  pensioned  upon  application  to  said  board 
of  trustees,  or  may  be  pensioned  by  such  board  without  such  application 
and  shall  thereafter  receive  a  pension  during  the  remainder  of  his  or 
her  life,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  conditions  contained  in  this  act; 
provided,  that  such  pensioner  shall  have  paid  into  said  fund,  by  way 
of  assessment  or  otherwise,  not  less  than  one-third  (1-3)  of  the  amount 
to  which  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  per  annum  as  a  pensioner.  And 
in  order  to  make  up  such  one-third,  the  board  of  trustees  may  order 
the  treasurer  to  deduct  one-half  thereof  each  of  the  first  two  years  from 
the  amount  of  such  pension. 

"  Sec.  7.  In  computing  the  years  of  service  as  provided  in  this  act, 
the  board  of  trustees  may  include  services  as  a  public  school  teacher 
rendered  outside  of  such  city,  not,  however,  in  excess  of  five  (5)  years, 
as  a  portion  of  such  services  necessary  before  any  teacher  shall  be  en- 
titled to  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  act;  provided,  however,  that  such 
teacher  shall  pay  assessments  based  upon  the  first  annual  salary  re- 
ceived by  him  or  her  in  the  schools  of  such  city  for  the  said  years  of 
service  elsewhere,  in  addition  to  the  assessments  paid  by  such  teacher 
while  in  the  services  of  such  schools  before  receiving  any  retirement 
pension;  and,  provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  aCTect 
the  amount  or  amounts  to  be  paid  into  such  pension  fond  by  school 
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teachers  before  being  entitled  to  become  a  pensioner.  And  any  teacher 
may  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  study,  professional  Improvement  or 
temporary  disability,  not  exceeding  one  year  at  any  one  time,  and  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  teacher  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act;  pro- 
vided that  during  such  absence  he  or  she  continues  to  pay  Into  such 
fund  the  amount  of  assessment  payable  by  such  teacher  the  last  year 
preceding  such  leave  of  absence. 

*•  Sec.  8.  After  any  teacher  shall  have  been  pensioned  by  reason  of 
Injury,  disability  or  disease,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  right 
at  any  time  to  cause  such  teacher  again  to  be  brought  before  such  board 
and  examined  by  Its  physician,  and  also  to  examine  other  witnesses,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  injury,  disability  or  disease 
shall  still  continue  and  wliether  such  teacher  shall  remain  on  the  pen- 
sion roil.  Such  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  notice  and  to  be  present  at 
the  hearing  of  any  such  evidence;  shall  be  permitted  to  propound  any 
question  pertinent  or  relevant  to  such  matter,  and  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  introduce  evidence  upon  his  or  her  own  behalf.  Such  teacher 
and  all  witnesses  shall  be  examined  under  oath,  and  any  member  of 
such  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  admin- 
ister such  oath.  The  decision  of  such  board  of  trustees  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  and  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed  therefrom,  nor  shall 
the  same  be  reviewable  by  any  court  or  other  authority;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  every  pensioned  teacher  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  such  city  whenever  required  so  to  do.  And  said  super- 
intendent may  assign  such  teacher  to  such  service  or  employment  as 
may  be  within  his  or  her  power  to  perform,  in  the  judgment  of  such 
superintendent  of  public  schools  and  of  the  examining  physician  employed 
by  the  said  board  of  trustees.  And  during  the  time  of  such  employ- 
ment such  teacher  shall  receive  the  regular  salary  therefor,  which  shall 
be  credited  to  and  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  to  such  teacher 
from  said  pension  fund.  And  should  any  pensioned  teacher  recover  from 
his  or  her  injury,  disease  or  disability,  and  again  be  fit  for  regular  duty, 
then  such  teacher  may  again  be  regularly  employed,  and  during  the  time 
of  such  employment,  he  or  she  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  any  i)ayment 
out  of  said  pension  fund  because  of  the  injury,  disease  or  disability  on 
account  of  which  such  teacher  was  originally  retired. 

"  Sec.  9.  Any  teacher  applying  to  be  pensioned  by  reason  of  length  of 
time  of  service  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall  be  pensioned  and  retired 
without  any  medical  examination,  nor  need  he  or  she  be  under  any 
physical  disability,  and  from  the  time  of  such  pension  and  retirement 
such  teacher  shall  not  be  required  to  render  further  services  as  such 
teacher,  nor  shall  he  or  she  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  herein  provided, 
except  for  any  cause  contained  In  section  16  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  10.  In  computing  time  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such 
time  shall  include  services  rendered  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
make  all  necessary  by-laws  providing  for  the  manner  of  the  election  of 
such  trustees,  to  be  elected  as  In  this  act  provided,  the  counting  and  can- 
vassing of  the  votes  for  the  same,  their  meetings,  for  the  collection  of  all 
moneys  and  other  property  coming  or  belonging  to  said  fund,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  care,  preservation  and  disbursement 
of  the  same,  and  the  proper  execution  of  the  puriwses  and  provisions  of 
this  act.  And  any  pension  authorized  by  the  board  under  this  law  shall 
be  subject  to  reduction  by  said  board  of  trustees  whenever  in  its  judg- 
ment the  condition  of  ftie  pension  fund,  the  financial  or  other  conditions 
of  the  pensioner  or  any  other  circumstances  render  such  reduction  ad- 
visable, proper  or  necessary,  and  any  pension  so  reduced  may  thereafter 
be  restored  or  Increased,  as  such  board  may  deem  best. 

"  Sec.  12.  Any  teacher  who  shall  cease  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  such  city  before  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  fund,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  return  of  one-half  of  the  amount,  without  interest,  which 
shall  have  been  paid  into  said  pension  fund  by  such  teacher;  pro- 
vided, however,  should  such  teacher  thereafter  again  teach  In  the 
public  schools  of  such  city,  he  or  she  shall  refund  to  said  pension  fund 
the  amount  so  returned  to  such  teacher  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  his  or  her  return  to  service  in  the  schools.    And  should  any  teacher 
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die  before  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  or  pensions  by  this  act  provided, 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  pay  to  such  teacher's  heirs  o*  estate,  or  either 
or  any  of  them,  as  it  shall  see  fit,  one-half  the  amount,  without  interest, 
which  shall  have  been  paid  into  said  jienslon  fund  by  said  teacher. 

**  Sec.  13.  If  at  any  time  there  should  not  be  suflicient  money  in  or 
to  the  credit  of  said  teachers*  pension  fund  to  pay  all  claims  aj^ainst 
it  in  full,  then  and  in  such  event,  an  equal  percentage  shall  be  paid  ui)on 
all  of  such  claims  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds  on  hand,  until  such 
pension  fund  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  claims  against  it  in  full. 

"  Sec.  14.  All  pensions  herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  at  his  office  at  the  same  time 
and  in  such  installments  as  the  teachers  of  such  city  shall  be  paid;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  pension  of  any  kind  whatsoever  provided  for  in 
this  act  shall  be  paid  prior  to  October  1,  1908. 

**  Sec.  15.  All  pensions  granted  and  payable  out  of  said  teachers'  pen- 
sion fund  shall  be  and  are  exempt  from  seizure  or  levy  upon  attachment, 
execution,  supplemental  process,  and  all  other  process,  whether  mesne 
or  final;  and  such  i)ensions  or  any  payment  of  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  sale,  assignment  or  transfer  by  any  beneficiary,  and  such 
transfer  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

"Sec.  16.  Whenever  any  person  who  shall  have  received  any  benefit 
from  said  fund  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  or  of  any  misdemeanor, 
for  which  he  or  she  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  or  shall 
fail  to  report  for  examination  for  duty  as  required  herein,  unless 
excused  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  city,  or  shall  disobey  the 
requirements  of  said  board  of  trustees  in  respect  to  said  examination 
for  duty,  or  shall  fail  to  perform  such  duty  as  may  be  required  of  him 
or  her  if  found  able  to  perform  such  duty,  then  such  board  shall  order 
that  the  pension  allowed  and  paid  to  him  or  her  shall  cease,  until  the 
further  order  of  such  board. 

"  Sec.  17.  The  term  teacher  as  used  In  this  act  shall  mean  and  include 
any  principal,  assistant  principal,  assistant  superintendent,  supervisor, 
assistant  supervisor,  person  in  charge  of  any  special  department  of  in- 
struction, and  any  teacher  or  instructor  regularly  employed  as  such  by 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  such  city. 

'*  Sec.  18.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  eCTect 
of  this  act,  the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Chap.  170,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

877.  Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  I^uisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 

and  Mechanical  College  to  accept  the  oflTer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  admit  state  universities  to  benefits  of  the 
retiring  allowance  system  of  said  foundation. 

Act  No.  219,  July  8,  1908. 

877a.  Maryland:  Adding  sees.  102A-102S,  art  4,  Acts,  1898,  relative  to  the 

city  of  Baltimore. 
Providing  for  a  retirement  fund  for  public  school  teachers  of  Baltimore. 

Chap.  78,  p.  595,  Mar.  12,  1908. 

877b.  Maryland:  Repealing,  and  reenacting,  with  minor  amendments,  sec.  58, 
art  77,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  teachers'  pensions. 

Chap.  005,  p.  226,  April  0,  1908. 

878.  Massachusetts:  Relative  to  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college. 

Authorizing  and  directing  board  of  trustees  to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  secure  and  accept  for  the  college  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  fund  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Resolves,  chap.  138,  June  12,  1908. 

879*.  Massachusetts:   Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  establish  pension  funds 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

"  Section  1.  In  any  city  or  town,  except  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
accepts  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  pension  fund  shall  be  established 
for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  pnblic  schools.  The  fund  shall  be 
derived  from  such  revenues  as  may  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  by  the 
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city  council  of  a  city  or  by  direct  appropriation  by  a  town.  The  treas- 
urer of  th©  city  or  town  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  fund  and  shall 
make  annual  or  semi-annual  payments  therefrom  to  such  persons  and 
of  such  amounts  as  shall  be  certified  to  him  by  the  school  committee. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  which  shall  accept 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  retire  from  active  service  and  place 
upon  the  i)ension  roll,  any  teacher  of  such  city  or  town  who  is  sixty 
years  old  or  over,  or  is,  in  the  judgment  of  said  committee,  incapaci- 
tated for  useful  service,  and  who  has  faithfully  served  such  city  or 
town  for  twenty-five  years.  The  amount  of  the  annual  pension  alloweti 
to  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  annual  compensation  received  by  such  i>erson  at  the  time  of  such 
retirement  and  in  no  case  shall  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

"  Skc.  H.  ITi)on  the  petition  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  lepil 
voters  of  any  city  or  town,  this  act  shall  be  submitted,  In  case  of  a  city, 
to  the  voters  of  such  city  at  the  next  city  election,  and,  in  case  of  a 
town,  to  the  voters  of  such  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  and 
the  vote  shall  be  in  answer  to  the  question  to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot: 
Shall  an  act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight,  entitled  *An  Act  to  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  establish 
pension  funds  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,'  be  accepted?  And  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  voting  thereon  at  such  election  or  meeting  shall 
vote  in  the  affirmative  this  act  shall  take  effect  in  such  city  or  town. 

**  Sec.  4.  So  much  of  this  act  as  authorizes  its  submission  to  the 
voters  of  a  city  or  town  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  but  it  shall 
not  take  further  effect  in  any  city  or  town  until  accepted  by  the  voters 
thereof  as  herein  provided." 

Chap.  4J)8,  Apr.  30,  1908. 

880.  Massachusetts:  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  teachers 
in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  foUotcs: 

"  Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith 
establish  a  permanent  school  i>ension  fund  for  the  payment  of  i)eusious 
as  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  memt>ers  of  the  teaching  or  supervising 
staff  of  the  imblic  day  schools  of  the  said  city  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year. 

**Sec.  2.  The  care  and  investment  of  said  fund  and  of  any  gifts  or 
legacies  thereto  are  hereby  vested  in  a  board  of  three  trustees,  of  whom 
one  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  sinking  fimds 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  ex  oflicio,  and  another  shall  be  chosen  by  sjiid  school 
committee,  and  the  third  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Teachers*  Retirement  Fund  in  the  city  of  Boston,  established  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred.  The  aiid  trustees  shall  serve  without  compensation. 
At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
after  the  adoption  of  this  act,  and  in  each  fifth  year  thereafter,  at  one 
of  the  regular  June  meetings,  or  at  some  subsequent  regular  meeting  of 
the  said  committee,  it  shall  elect  one  member  of  the  said  board  of  trustees 
who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  five  years  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  his  election.  The  l)oard  of  trustees  of  the  said 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  shall  elect  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  per- 
manent school  pension  fund  for  the  term  of  four  years  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  July  of  the  current  year,  and  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  such 
term  and  shall  in  each  fifth  year  thereafter,  elect  a  member  of  said  board 
of  trustees  for  the  term  of  five  years  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  July 
in  the  year  of  his  election.  Every  such  trustee  shall  subscribe,  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  in  said  city,  a  state- 
ment that  he  accepts  the  said  office  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  any  elected  member  of  said  board  of  trustees  whose  term  of  office 
has  expired  shall  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  said  board  until  his 
successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
elected  members  of  said  board  of  trustees  by  reason  of  death,  resignation 
or  other  cause,  the  body  which  elected  the  person  whose  place  thus  be- 
comes vacant  i^all  fill  the  vacancy  by  an  election  for  the  unexpired  term. 

"  Sec.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  charge  and  control  of  said 
permanent  school  pension  fund  and  of  all  amounts  contributed  thereto. 
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and  shall  invest  and  reinvest  the  same  in  securities  in  which  the  funds  of 
savings  banks  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  may  by  law  be 
invested,  exceptinpj  personal  securities,  and  said  trustees  may,  from  time 
to  time,  soil  such  securities  and  shall  invest  and  reinvest  tlie  procwnls 
thereof,  and  any  and  all  unappropriated  income  of  said  pension  fund. 
The  city  treasurer  of  said  city  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  securities  and 
money  belonging  to  the  said  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  thereof;  shall,  whenever  any  of  such 
securities  are  sold  by  the  said  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  reinvestment, 
deliver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof;  shall, 
on  such  conditions  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the  trustees  may 
approve,  deposit  temi>orarily  in  national  banks  doing  business  in  Boston, 
or  in  trust  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth 
and  doing  a  banking  business  in  Boston,  any  money  belonging  to  said  fund 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  time 
being  to  invest  in  securities  authorized  by  this  act;  and  shall  forthwith 
invest  any  money  belonging  to  said  pension  fund  in  such  securities  author- 
ized by  this  act  as  the  said  trustees  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they 
may  specify.  The  said  trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings, 
and  shall  annually  on  the  first  day  of  February,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  make  a  written  report  to  the  school  committee  of  the  amount  and 
condition  of  said  fund  and  of  the  income  thereof  for  the  preceding  munici- 
pal financial  year,  as  established  from  time  to  time  by  said  city.  Their 
records  and  the  securities  belonging  to  said  fund  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  school  committee.  The  secretary  of  the 
school  committee  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  said  board  of  trustees  and 
shall  have  the  custody  of  all  records,  documents  and  papers  belonging  to 
them.  The  expense  of  such  additional  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
needed  In  the  office  of  said  secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  from  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  expenses  hereinafter  provided 
for. 

"  Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  the  school  committee  is 
now  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  for  other  purposes,  it  shall  annually  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes,  the  sum  of  five 
cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are  based,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  permanent  pwision  fund  such 
portions  of  the  proceeds  of  said  five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  aforesaid  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  will 
not  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  i)ensions  to  teachers  during  that 
year. 

"  Sec.  5.  Section  fifty-four  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Revised  Laws  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  *  ten  and  one  half  dollars  *, 
in  the  twentieth  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words: — ten 
dollars  and  fifty-five  cents, — so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  5^.  The 
taxes  assessed  on  property  exclusive  of  the  state  tax,  county  tax  and 
sums  required  by  law  to  be  raised  on  account  of  the  city  debt  shall  not 
in  any  year  exceed  twelve  dollars  in  any  city  on  every  one  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  therein  for  the 
preceding  year,  said  valuation  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all 
abatements  allowed  thereon  previous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
in  the  year  preceding  said  assessment,  subject  to  the  following  provi- 
sions : — If  the  city  council  of  a  city  which  contains  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  last  preceding  national  or  state 
census  so  determines,  the  average  of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  the  taxa- 
ble proi)erty  therein  for  the  preceding  tliree  years,  said  valuation  for  each 
year  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  abatements  allowed  thereon 
previous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  the  year  preceding  said 
assessment,  shall  be  used  to  determine  said  limit  of  taxation  instead  of 
said  assessors'  valuation  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  dty  of  Boston, 
and  in  all  cities  which  contain  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more 
according  to  the  census  aforesaid,  said  average  shall  be  so  used.  In  the 
city  of  Boston,  said  taxes  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents 
instead  of  twelve  dollars  as  aforesaid.    Any  order  or  appropriation  re- 
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quiring  a  larger  assessment  than  is  herein  limited  shall  be  void.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  existing  exemption  from 
the  operation  of  the  corresponding  provisions  of  earlier  laws. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  total  amount  of  pensions  payable  hereunder  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  proceeds  of  the  said  five  cents  upon  each  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  aforesaid,  together  with  the  income 
accruing  during  that  year  from  the  investment  of  the  permanent  pension 
fund. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  school  committee  of  said  city,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
of  its  members,  may  retire  with  a  pension  any  member  of  the  teaching 
or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated 
for  further  efficient  service,  subject  however  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth.  If  the  person  so  retired  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
flve  years  or  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  the  public 
day  schools  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years,  twenty  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  such  person 
shall  be  paid  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
per  annum.  If  a  person  so  retired  shall  be  less  than  sixty-five  years  of 
age  and  shall  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  the  public 
day  schools  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  for  a  period  aggregating  less  than 
thirty  years,  the  annual  pension  paid  to  such  person  shall  be  such  per- 
centage of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  as  the  total  number  of  years 
of  service  of  such  person  is  of  thirty  years:  provided,  however,  that  if 
the  annual  pension  of  such  person  so  determined  shall  be  a  larger  per- 
centage of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  than  the  number  of  years 
which  such  person  has  taught  in  the  public  day  schools  in  the  city  of 
Boston  is  of  twenty  years,  then  the  annual  pension  paid  to  such  person 
shall  be  such  percentage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  as  that  per- 
son's length  of  service  in  the  public  j^ay  schools  of  said  city  is  of  twenty 
years;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  pension  of  any  teacher  retired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  terminate  if  and  when,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  school  committee,  the  person*s  incapacity  shall  have  ceased. 
In  determining  the  aggregate  l^igth  of  service  of  any  person  retired  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  period  of  leave  of  absence 
under  salary  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  an  equal  amount  of 
actual  teaching  service.  The  city  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  pay  pensions 
to  teachers  retired  under  this  act  in  accordance  with  monthly  payrolls 
prepared  and  certified  to  by  the  school  committee. 

"  Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"  Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  approval  by  the  mayor. 

"  ( The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Ldeutetiant  Oovcmor,  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1908,  and  after  five  days  it  had 
*  the  force  of  a  law  \  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  wa^  not 
returned  by  him  with  his  objections  thereto  within  that  tttne.)" 

Chap.  589,  June  3,  1908. 

Accepted  in  November  by  the  Boston  city  council,  with  approval  by 
the  mayor. 

881.  New  Jersey:  Amending  chap.  103,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  pensioning  of 

school  teachers. 

Permitting  board  of  education  or  other  body  (formerly,  board  of 
education)  to  retire  with  pension,  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendent 

Chap.  121,  May  7,  1907. 

882.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sees.  213-224,  art  25,  chap.  1,  Acts,  1903   (sp. 

sess.),  as  amended  by  chap.  314,  Acts,  1906,  relating  to  teachers*  retire- 
ment fund. 

Modifying  provisions  concerning  constitution,  membership,  and  duties 
of  board  of  trustees.  Increasing  annual  annuity  from  one-half  to  six- 
tenths  of  average  annual  salary  for  five  years  next  preceding,  raising 
maximum  annuity  from  $600  to  $650;  enumerating  the  securities  in  which 
the  fund  may  be  invested.    Numerotus  minor  changes. 

Chap.  139,  May  7.  190T. 
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883.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  of  Elniira,  and  regulating  the  collection,  man- 
agement, and  disbursement  thereof. 

"  Section  1.  The  general  care  and  management  of  the  public  school 
teachers'  retirement  fund  is  hereby  given  to  the  board  of  education,  who 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administraton  of  said  fund  as  it  may  deem  best,  and  said  board  shall 
make  payments  fnmi  said  fund  of  annuities  granted  in  pursuance  of  this 
act  when  so  directed  by  the  board  of  retirement.  The  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  Elmira  shall  hold  and  invest  all  money  belonging  to  said  fund 
in  such  investments  only  as  are  legal  for  savings  banks  in  the  state  of 
New  York  and  by  direction  of  said  board  of  education  shall  pay  out  the 
same,  and  he  shall  rei)ort  in  detail  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Elmira,  annually  in  the  month  of  May,  or  oftener  if  required  by  the 
board  of  education,  the  condition  of  said  fund  and  the  items  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  same. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  retirement  fund  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with 
interest  and  income  thereof : 

**  1.  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary,  or  any  income  thereof 
fortelted,  deducted,  reserved  or  withheld  for  any  cause  from  any  teacher 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Elmira,  in  pursuance  of  rule  estab- 
ished  or  to  be  estabished  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Elmira. 
The  board  of  education  shall  certify  monthly  to  the  chamberlain  the 
amounts  so  forfeited,  deducted,  reserved  or  withheld  during  the  previous 
month.    Such  amounts  shall  be  turned  into  the  said  retirement  fund. 

"  2.  All  money  received  from  donations,  legacies,  ^glfts,  bequests  or 
Otherwise  for  or  on  account  of  said  fund. 

"8.  The  svan  of  two  thousand  dollars  yearly  as  provided  for  by  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Elmira. 

**4,  One  per  centum  of  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Elmira,  except  that  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary 
of  any  teacher  shall  not  exceed  twelve  dollars  in  any  one  year.  The 
board  of  education  shall  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  deduct  from  each  and  every  payroll  of  teachers,  said  one  per 
centum  of  each  and  every  amount  earned  In  the  period  covered  by  said 
payroll,  except  that  the  amount  deducted  from  any  one  salary  shall  not 
exceed  twelve  dollars  for  any  one  year.  The  board  of  education  shall 
certify  monthly  to  the  city  chamberlain,  the  amounts  so  deducted,  and 
said  amounts  shall  be  turned  Into  said  retirement  fund.  Each  contract 
made  by  the  board  of  education  with  teachers,  shall  specify  that  one 
per  centum  shall  be  deducted  as  provided  In  this  paragraph.  Any  teacher 
who  shall  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  retirement  fund  and  who  shall 
retire  from  the  service,  not  being  in  receipt  of  an  annuity  shall.  If 
application  be  made  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  his  or  her 
retirement,  receive  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  him  or 
her  into  the  retirement  fund. 

"  5.  All  such  other  methods  of  increment  as  may  be  duly  and  legally 
devised  for  the  Increase  of  said  fund. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  board  of  retirement  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  chairman  of  the  teachers*  committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  three 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers,  called  sometime  during  the  month  of  May  of  each  year  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  At  this  meeting  any  vacancy  in  the  members 
of  the  retiring  board  to  be  chosen  from  the  teachers,  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot.  The  three  members  chosen  the  first  year  from  the  teachers  shall 
determine  by  lot  one  member  who  shall  serve  for  three  years,  one  mem- 
ber who  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  the  remaining  member  shall 
serve  for  one  year  and  thereafter  one  member  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

"  Sec.  4.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  retirement  the  board 
of  education  shall  have  power  to  retire  any  of  the  tochers  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Elmira  who,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
education,  is  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  duty,  and  who  has 
been  engaged  In  the  work  of  teaching  for  a  period  aggregating  twenty 
years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Elmira.    The  board  of  education  may  retire  any  teacher  who  shall 
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have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  shall  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  retirement,  the  board  of  education  shall 
retire  upon  his  or  her  own  application  any  teacher  of  the  public  schools 
*  of  the  city  of  Elmira  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  for 
a  period  aggregating  thirty  years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  EHmira. 

**  Sec.  5.  Upon  such  retirement,  whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  the 
person  retired  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  out  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  of  one-half  of  the  average  annual  salary  paid  to  such  person 
for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  retirement,  but  no  annuity 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars.  Any  person  retired  after 
twenty  years  of  service,  but  with  less  than  thirty  years  of  service,  shall 
receive  an  annuity  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  annuity  provided 
for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  as  the  total  number  of 
years  of  service  of  said  person  bears  to  thirty  years.  No  annuity  shall 
be  (Ml id  to  any  teacher  who  has  not  paid  into  the  retirement  fund  at 
least  twenty  per  centum  of  his  or  her  annual  salary  at  the  time  of 
retirement.  Any  teacher  who  teaches  in  any  public  school  after  being 
retired  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  said  fund  while  so  teaching.  The 
annuities  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  payable  in  monthly  install- 
ments. If  the  moneys  in  the  retirement  fund  be  inadequate  at  any  time 
to  fully  carry  out  the  provisions  hereinabove  mentioned^  the  board  of 
education  shall  then  distribute  said  moneys  pro  rata  to  the  persons  enti- 
tled to  participate  in  said  fund,  and  such  distribution  shall  be  in  full 
of  all  annuities  then  due. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  term  *  teacher  *  shall  include : 

"1.  All  pAsons  regularly  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Elmira,  except  male  teachers  employed  in  the  high  school  of 
Elmira. 

**  2.  Those  princiiMils  who  have  served  as  grade  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Elmira  for  at  least  ten  years." 

Chap.  86,  Mar.  27,  1907.     (Sept.  1,  1907.) 

884.  New  York:  Amending  sec.  1092,  of  charter  of  Greater  New  York,  as 
amended  by  chap.  530,  Laws,  1902,  as  amended  by  chap.  177,  Laws,  1903, 
as  amended  by  chap.  661,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  public  school  teach- 
ers' retirement  fund. 

**  Section  1.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  general  care  and  management  of  the  public 
school  teachers'  retirement  fund  created  for  the  former  city  of  New 
York  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
fund  created  for  the  former  city  of  Brooklyn,  by  chapter  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  is  hereby  given 
to  the  board  of  education,  and  the  said  funds  are  hereby  made  parts  of 
the  retirement  fund  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York 
created  by  this  act  The  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time, 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  said  fimd 
as  It  may  deem  best,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall  preserve  all  rights 
inhering  in  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn as  constituted  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and  said  board  shall 
make  payments  from  said  fund  of  annuities  granted  in  pursuance  of  this 
act.  The  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  hold  and  invest  all 
money  belonging  to  said  fund,  and  by  direction  of  said  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  pay  out  the  same;  and  he  shall  report  in  detail  to  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  annually,  in  the  month  of  January, 
the  condition  of  said  fund  and  the  items  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
on  account  of  the  same.  The  said  retirement  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
following,  with  the  interest  and  income  thereof:  (1)  All  money,  pay, 
compensation  or  salary,  or  any  income  thereof  forfeited,  deducted,  re- 
served, or  withheld  for  any  cause  from  any  member  or  members  of  the 
teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  of  the  normal  college  and  training  department  of  the  normal 
college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  schools  or  classes  maintained  in 
institutions  controlled  by  the  department  of  public  charities  or  by  the 
department  of  correction,  in  pursuance  of  rules  established  or  to  be  estab- 
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lished  by  the  board  of  education,  or  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
charities,  or  by  the  commissioner  of  correction  for  schools  or  classes 
maintained  by  such  commissioners  respectively.    The  auditor  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  auditor  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal  college, 
the  commissioner  of  public  charities,  and  the  commissioner  of  correction 
shall  certify  monthly  to  the  comptroller  the  amounts  so  forfeited,  de- 
ducted, reserved  or  withheld  during  the  preceding  month.    Said  amounts 
shall  be  turned  into  the  said  retirement  fund.     (2)  All  moneys  received 
from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or  otherwise  for  or  on  account 
of  said  fund.     (3)  Five  per  centum  annually  of  all  excise  moneys  or  li- 
cense fees  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  derived  or  received  by 
any  commissioner  of  excise  or  public  officer  from  the  granting  of  licenses 
or  permission  to  sell  strong  or  spirituous  liquors,  ale,  wine,  or  beer  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  provisions  of  any  law  of  this  state  au- 
thorizing the  granting  of  such  license  or  permission.    (4)  One  per  centum 
of  the  salaries  of  all  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff  of 
the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  normal  college 
and  tralnhig  department  of  the  normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  of  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  Institutions  controlled  by  the 
department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of  correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  except  that  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary  of 
any  teacher  or  principal  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  of  schools  or  classes  maintained  In  Institutions  controlled  by  the 
department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of  correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  In  this  manner,  shall  not  exceed  thirty  dollars  In  any 
one  year,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary  of  any  supervising 
official,  in  this  manner,  shall  not  exceed  forty  dollars  In  any  one  year. 
And  the  board  of  education,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal  college, 
the  commissioner  of  public  charities,  and  the  commissioner  of  correction 
shall,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  deduct  on  each  and  every  payroll  of 
the  said  teaching  and  supervising  staff  said  one  per  centum  from  each 
and  every  amount  eamable  In  the  period  covered  by  the  said  payroll,  not- 
withstanding the  minimum  salaries  provided  for  by  section  ten  hundred 
and  ninety-one  of  the  charter  shall  be  thereby  reduced,  and  shall  certify 
monthly  to  the  comptroller  the  amounts  so  deducted;  and  said  amounts 
shall  be  turned  Into  the  said  retirement  fund.   All  deductions  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  clause  from  the  salary  of  any  person  who  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  for  cause,  before  said  person  shall  have  be- 
come eligible  for  retirement,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
refunded  to  said  person  upon  such  dismissal.    (5)  All  such  other  methods 
of  Increment  as  may  be  duly  and  legally  devised  for  the  Increase  of  said 
fund.    The  moneys  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  retirement  fund  on  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  after  -subtracting 
therefrom  any  amounts  forfeited,  deducted,  reserved  or  withheld  from 
salaries  for  absences  prior  to  that  date,  which  maj,  on  excuse  of  absence, 
be  refunded  after  that  date,  all  excise  moneys  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  which  may  have  been  credited  to  said  fund  on  or  before  that  date, 
and  all  Interest  for  nineteen  hundred  and  four  on  said  fund,  which  may 
have  been  credited  to  said  fund  on  or  before  said  date,  shall  be  set  apart 
by  the  comptroller  as  a  permanent  fund.    The  unexpended  balances  of 
the  Income  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  for  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  and  for  all  subsequent  years  shall  be  added  to  the  said 
permanent  fund.    The  comptroller  shall  Invest  the  said  permanent  fund, 
and  the  Income  thereof  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  annuities,  but 
if  necessary.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  board 
of  education  may  use  any  portion  of  the  permanent  fund  In  excess  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Income  thereof. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  elementary  schools  of  said  board,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools  of  said  board,  the  city  superint^ident  of  schools,  and  three 
members  to  be  selected  from  the  principals,  assistants  to  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  public  day  schools  shall  constitute  a  board  of  retirement. 
The  three  last-named  members  shall  be  diosen  as  follows :  On  the  second 
Thursday  of  May  in  each  year  the  priQCipals^  aBSistants  to  principals  and 
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teachers  in  each  district  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent, which  call  he  shall  issue  at  least  one  week  before  said  meeting, 
and  at  a  place  within  the  district  designated  by  him,  to  select  by  ballot 
one  of  their  number  as  district  representative  to  serve  for  one  year.  At 
the  close  of  said  meeting,  the  presiding  oflElcer  shall  transmit  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  the  name  and  address  of  the  district 
representative  so  cjbosen.  The  district  representatives  shall  meet  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May  at  the  hall  of  the 
board  of  education  and  choose  by  ballot  one  of  their  number  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  retirement  for  three  years  from  the  first  day  of  the 
following  June.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  district  representatives  after 
this  law  takes  effect,  they  shall  choose  by  ballot  three  of  their  number 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  retirement,  and  the  three  so  chosen  shall  by  lot 
fix  and  determine  their  terms  of  office  as  one,  tw^o,  and  three  years  re- 
spectively. Should  a  vacancy  occur  among  the  members  of  the  board  of 
retirement  so  chosen,  the  district  representatives  shall  meet  and  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  their  number  to  serve  on  the  board  of  retirement  for  the 
unexpired  term.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  lx)ard  of  retirement,  said 
board  of  education  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, to  retire  any  member  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the 
public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  schools  or  classes  main- 
tained in  institutions  controlled  by  the  department  of  public  charities 
or  by  the  department  of  correction  who  is  mentally  or  physically  inca- 
pacitated for  the  performance  of  duty,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  or  of  school  or 'college  supervision,  or  of  examination  of 
teachers  for  licenses,  or  any  two  or  more  of  the  several  kinds  of  work, 
for  a  period  aggregating  twenty  years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  the  public  day  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  schools  or  classes 
maintained  in  institutions  controlled  by  the  department  of  public  chari- 
ties or  l)y  the  department  of  correction.  And  the  board  of  education 
may  retire  from  active  service  any  member  of  the  said  teaching  or  super- 
vising staff  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  shall 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  school  supervision  for  a 
period  aggregating  thirty  years.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Inmrd 
of  retirement,  the  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  its  members,  to  retire  upon  his  or  her  own  application  any 
member  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  of  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  institutions 
controll.ed  by  the  department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of 
correction  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  of  school 
or  college  supervision,  or  of  examination  of  teachers  for  licenses,  or  any 
tw^o  or  more  of  these  several  kinds  of  work,  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty 
years,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  in  any  of  the  said  institutions. 
The  said  board  of  tnlucation  shall  also  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  its  members,  and  after  recommendation  to  that  effect  shall  have 
been  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  normal  college  stating  that  the 
member  of  the  s«r)ervi8ing  or  teaching  force  is  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  duty,  to  retire  any  member  of  the 
teaching  or  supervising  force  of  the  normal  college  or  of  the  training 
department  of  the  normal  college  who  shall  have  been  engaged  in  said 
normal  college  or  training  department  or  elsewhere  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  ten  years  and  shall  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  teaching  or  of  school  or  college  supervision  or  of 
examination  of  teachers  for  licenses,  or  any  two  or  more  of  said  several 
kinds  of  work,  during  a  period  aggregating  twenty  years.  The  said 
board  of  education,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
normal  college,  may  also.  In  its  discretion  retire  any  member  of  the  teach- 
ing or  sui)ervislng  force  upon  his  or  her  own  application  who  shall  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  or  school  or  college  supervision  or 
examination  of  teachers  for  licenses,  or  any  two  or  more  such  occupa- 
tions, for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years.  Upon  such  retirement, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  the  person  retired  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  out  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  of  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  annual  salary  paid  to  such  person  at  the  period  of  retire- 
ment, and  in  case  of  the  president  or  of  a  professor  to  such  an  additional 
sum  per  annum  as  will  increase  such  one-half  of  the  salary  previously 
paid  if  not  an  even  multiple  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  an  even  multiple 
of  one  thousand  dollars.    Any  person  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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act  after  thirty  years  of  service,  except  as  hereinbefore  in  this  section 
provided  in  tlie  case  of  the  president  or  of  a  professor  of  the  normal  col- 
lege, shall  receive  as  an  annuity  one-half  the  annual  salary  paid  to  said 
person  at  the  date  of  said  retirement,  not  to  exceed,  however,  in  the  case 
of  a  teacher  or  principal,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  supervising  official,  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
And  in  no  case  shall  the  annuity  of  any  person  already  retired  or  here- 
after to  be  retired  after  thirty  years  of  service,  be  less  than  six  hundred 
dollars.  Any  person  retired  after  twenty  years  of  service,  but  with  less 
than  thirty  years  of  service,  shall  receive  an  annuity  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  annuity  provided  for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years 
of  service  as  tBe  total  number  of  years  of  service  of  said  i)erson  bears  to 
thirty  years.  The  annuities  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  l>e  payable 
In  monthly  Installments.  All  retirements  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  talse  effect  either  on  the  first  day  of  February  or  on  the 
first  day  of  September.  The  number  of  persons  retired  in  any  one  year 
shall  be  so  limited  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  annuities  to  be  paid  for 
that  year  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the  retire- 
ment fund  applicable  to  the  imyment  of  annuities  for  that  year.  The 
words  'teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the 
dty  of  New  York  *  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  include  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  associate  city  superintendents,  the  district  super- 
intendents, the  members  of  the  board  of  examiners,  directors  and  assist- 
ant directors  of  special  branches,  the  supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor 
of  lectures,  all  principals,  Tice-principals,  assistants  to  principals,  heads 
of  departments,  and  all  regular  and  special  teachers  of  the  public  day 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  reappointment  to  active  service,  on  his  or  her  own 
application,  of  any  person  who  has  been  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Upon  the  reappointment  of  such  person  the  payment  of  the 
annuity  of  said  person  shall  be  discontinued.  Teachers  hereafter  ap- 
pointed in  schools  or  classes  maintained  in  the  institutions  controlled  by 
the  department  of  public  charities  or  by  the  department  of  correction, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  appropriate  department 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  shall  be 
licensed  by  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  board  of  education.  The  de- 
partment of  education  through  such  representatives  as  it  may  designate 
shall  maintain, an  effective  visitation  and  inspection  of  all  such  schools 
and  classes." 

Chap.  167,  Apr.  18,  1907. 

885.  New   York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  the  pensioning  retired 

school  teachers,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  heads  of  high  school 
departments  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  and  regu- 
lating the  collection,  management,  and  disbursement  thereof. 

Chap.  306,  May  6,  1907. 

886.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers,  principals,  and 

supervisors  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  regulating 
the  collection,  management,  and  disbursement  thereof. 

Chap.  414,  June  4,  1907. 

887.  New  Y'ork:  Establishing  a  retirement  fimd  for  pensioning  retired  school 

teachers,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  heads  of  high  school  depart- 
ments of  the  public  school  system  of  Schenectady. 

Chap.  116,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

888.  New  York:  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  teachers,  super- 

visors, superintendents,  etc.,  in  the  school  system  of  Watervliet. 

Chap.  140,  Apr.  16,  1908. 

D  889.  Ohio  (1906)  :  One  whose  name  was  on  the  teachers'  roll  of  a  city  school 
district  for  twelve  years,  but  who  was  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
therein  during  all  of  such  period,  a  substitute  having  taken  his  place 
at  one  time,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  the  act  of  1900  (94 
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Ohio  Laws,  p.  305),  providing  for  a  teachers'  pension  fund  for  those  who 
have  taught  for  twenty  years,  and  for  twelve  years  in  such  dIstricL 
Venable  v,  Schafer,  28  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  R.,  202. 

D890.  Ohio  (1906)  :  Equity  will  endeavor  to  restore  everybody  who  has  acted 
under  favor  of  the  provisions  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  legislature, 
to  his  rights  and  their  former  statu  quo;  hence,  the  teachers'  pension 
fund  law  of  1900  having  been  declared  unconstitutional,  one  who  had 
paid  assessments  under  Its  provisions  can  recover  the  same,  with  in- 
terest, although  he  has  no  redress  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  such  act.— Venable  v,  Schafer,  28  Ohio  Clr.  Ct.  R.,  202. 

D891.  Ohio  (1906)  :  In  construing  a  statute  a  word  should  not  be  given  a 
limited  or  specialized  meaning  unless  such  meaning  Is  made  l>y  legislative 
enactment;  hence,  In  the  act  of  1900  (94  Ohio  Laws,  p.  305),  relative 
to  the  teachers*  pension  fund,  the  word  "  teacher,"  not  being  specifically 
restricted  In  Its  meanlpg,  will  comprehend  within  Its  purview  such  in- 
structors as  shall  have  spent  a  part  of  the  time  required  in  teaching 
In  schools  not  supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by  public  taxation. — Venable 
V.  Schafer,  28  Ohio  Clr.  Ct.  R.,  202. 

892.  Pennsylvania:  Empowering  boards  of  school  directors,  boards  of  school 
controllers,  and  central  boards  of  education,  in  school  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  to  establish  and  administer  a  teachers*  retire- 
ment fund. 

**  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  Boards  of  School  Directors. 
Boards  of  School  Controllers,  and  Central  Boards  of  Education,  In  school 
districts  of  the  second  and  third  class,  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  establish  and  administer  a  teacher's  retirement  fund.  The 
said  fund  shall  consist  of  all  funds  available  for  like  purposes  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law,  together  with  such  additions  thereto 
as  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School  Controllers,  or 
Central  Boards  of  BkJucatlon  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  donated  or  bequeathed  for  such  purposes. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  teacher,  principal,  or  supervising  official,  retiring  with 
the  consent  of  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School  Con- 
trollers, or  Central  Boards  of  Education,  shall  receive  from  the  said 
fund  such  annuity  as  the  Boards  of  School  Directors,  Boards  of  School 
Controllers,  or  Central  Boards  of  Education  may  prescribe." 

Act  No.  169,  May  23,  1907. 

893*.  Rhode  Island:  Providing  for  the  pensioning  of  school  teachers. 

"  Section  1.  Any  i^erson  of  either  sex  who  on  the  passage  of  this  act  or 
thereafter  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  shall  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  as  his  principal  occupation 
and  have  been  regularly  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  or 
in  such  other  schools  within  this  state  as  are  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  state  appropriation  and  are  entirely  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
state,  twenty-five  years  of  which  employment.  Including  the  fifteen  years 
Immediately  preceding  retirement,  shall  have  been  in  this  state,  may  at 
the  expiration  of  a  school  year,  unless  his  private  contract  with  his 
employer  shall  otherwise  provide,  be  retired  by  his  employer  or  volun- 
tarily retire  from  active  service,  and  on  his  formal  application  shall 
receive  from  the  state  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  an  annual  pension 
equal  to  one-half  of  his  average  contractual  salary  during  the  last  five 
years  before  retiring,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  annual  pension  be  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars:  Provided,  however,  that  no  such  employment 
as  teacher  within  this  state  after  this  act  shall  be  Included  within  its 
provisions,  unless  the  teacher  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification 
issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  make  all  needful  regula- 
tions for  issuing  certificates  of  qualification  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
other  provisions  of  this  act  not  inconsistent  with  the  act  itself,  and  shall 
examine  into  and  determine  the  eligibility  of  each  and  every  applicant 
to  receive  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

*'  Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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and  the  state  auditor  1b  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  orders  ou  tbe  general 
treasurer  in  favor  of  ench  persona  and  for  such  sums  as  shall  be  certified 
to  Llm  by  the  state  board  of  edncatlon,  according  to  the  iirovlwlons  of 
this  act. 
"  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  dav  of  Jauunrj-,  1S08." 
Chai).  US8.  Apr.  23.  1907.     (Jan.  1.  IIKW,) 

8&4.  Bonth  CaroUaa:  Amending  sees.  1  and  Ti.  net  No.  544,  Acts.  ISOS.  relative 
to  the  creation  and  dlsbursemeDt  of  a  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
fund  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Providing  for  a  reservation  of  S  jier  cent  of  tlie  cross  Income  of  the 
s|)eclnl  school  fund  iiald  on  the  1  mill  tax  on  and  after  January  1,  1007. 
Providing  for  nse  of  surplus  fuud. 

Act  Xo.  3.15,  p.  745.  Feb.  7,  1907. 

805.  Utah:  Providing  (or  the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers,        , 

"  Sectioh  1.  That  upon  the  written  requeiit  of  a  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers In  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  or  of  any  county,  exclusive 
of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
County  Superintendent  shall  authorize  the  orgaulzatlon  of  a  Public 
School  Teachers'  Retirement  Commission. 

"Sec.  2.  Said  commission  shall  be  cou|x>Red  of  seven  members, 
viz:  (d)  Three  members  selected  by  the  i>etltlonlng  teachers  or  by  the 
•  members  of  the  Itetlrenient  Association  after  organization  is  perfected; 
(b)  The  Suiierintondent  of  the  city  or  county,  and  the  (c)  t71erk  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education,  If  in  a  city,  or  the  (<■)  County  Clerk  In  county 
orfraniMtlons.  and  (rf)  two  members  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
from  their  niembers  in  districts  of  the  first  or  second  class,  or  (rf) 
two  nieuiliers  apiiolnted  by  the  county  superintendent  from  boards  of 
trustees  within  the  county. 

"The  eleclivc  and  npiMlutlve  members  of  the  Retirement  Commission 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  appointed  by  the  Stiiierlntendent 
Kliall  serve  for  two  years,  except  In  organizing,  when  one  shall  he  chosen 
or  ap[ioIntcd  for  one  year  and  one  for  two  years,  dating  the  term  of 
office  from  the  first  Monday  of  the  preceding  February;  and  the  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  petitioning  teachers  or  the  members  of  the  Itetlre- 
nient Association  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  In 
orgnnizlng.  when  one  shall  he  chosen  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years, 
and  one  for  thi%e  years,  the  term  of  office  dating  from  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  preceding  February,  except  when  first  organized,  which 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  year;  the  elective  members  shall  be 
chosen  between  the  first  and  twentieth  days  of  January  and  shall  take 
office  on  the  First  Monday  of  the  succeeding  F'ebruary. 

"Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  Retirement  Coniniission  who  are 
chosen  from  the  teaching  body  shall  l>e  elected  at  a  meeting  calle<l  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  district  or  of  the  county,  who  shall  cause 
each  teacher  serving  within  said  district  or  county  to  be  notified  In 
writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  an  election. 

"Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Retirement  Commission  shall  qualify  by 
taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  of  office  and  fllbig  the  same  with  the 
county  clerk.  In  tfaaes  of  a  vacancy  in  the  elective  membership  of  the 
snid  commission  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 
the  commission  choosing  a  memljer  from  tlie  body  that  elected  the  out- 
going member. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Retirement  Commission  shall  organize  by  election  from 
their  number  a  President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified.  The  Commissioners 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  the  Secretary,  who  may.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Retirement  Commissioners,  receive  not  to  exceed  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  for  his  services. 

"  Sec.  6.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  In  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  or  of  the  county  shall  be  the  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 
funds  of  the  Retirement  Association,  and  his  ofiJclal  bond  as  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  or  County  shall  cover  the  moneys  In  sold  fund. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  funds  of  the  Betlrenient  Association  shall  be  of  two 
classes;   (a)  Fermaneut  and  (b)   Current  Fond.    The  treasurer  shall 
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pay  out  money  on  warrants  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
commission.  He  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, of  the  investment  and  management  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  but 
the  Permanent  Fund  shall  be  invested  only  in  State,  County,  school  dis- 
trict or  municii)al  improvement  securities  within  the  State  of  Utah. 

**  Sec.  8.  The  Retirement  Commission  shall  keep  a  reci>rd  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  a  record  of  all  money  received  and  paid  out,  all  of  which 
records  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection.  It  shall  also  make  such  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  to  the  state  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction 
or  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  as  may  be  required. 

"  Skc.  9.  When  a  board  of  Retirement  Commissioners  has  been  duly 
organized  in  any  district  or  county,  the  sui>erintendent  of  schools  who 
has  charge  of  said  district  or  county  shall  cause  each  teacher  within 
said  district  or  county  to  be  notified  of  the  fact,  and  he  or  she  shall, 
within  thirty  days,  thereafter,  reply  in  writing,  accepting  or  declining 
membership  in  said  Retirement  Association.  In  case  a  teacher  declines 
fo  become  a  member,  he  or  she  may  only  become  a  meml>er  thereafter  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  commission  and  payment  of  all  back  dues, 
dating  from  the  organization  of  said  Retirement  Association.  All  new 
teachers  accepting  employment  under  the  board  of  education  or  trustees 
in  any  county  subsecpient  to  the  organization  of  a  Retirem^it  Associa- 
tion within  the  district  or  county  may  contract  and  agree  to  the  provi- 
sions governing  membership  in  said  association. 

"  Sec.  10.  The  income  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  from  the  following  sources: 

**  (a)  All  teachers  In  the  emi)loy  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  Boards 
.  of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  said  Retirement  Associa- 
tion and  who  have  become  members  thereof,  and  all  new  teachers 
entering  the  employment  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, shall  have  deducted  from  each  and  every  payroll  In  payment  for 
services  one  per  cent  of  the  face  of  said  payroll,  and  the  amount  of  said 
deduction  shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  or 
Board  of  Trustees  monthly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Association. 

"(6)  All  amounts  deducted  from  teachers*  salaries  on  account  of 
absence  through  sickness  not  to  exceed  five  days  in  any  one  year  for  a 
teacher:  Provided,  that  by  a  special  resolution  the  Board  of  Elducatlon 
or  Board  of  Trustees  may.  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  withhold 
the  payment  of  said  deductions  out  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  at  a 
time.  All  deductions  belonging  to  this  fund  shall  be  certified  to  monthly 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

"(c)  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or 
otherwise  for  or  on  account  of  said  fund. 

"  Sec.  11.  The  first  two  sources  of  Income,  viz,  *  a '  and  *  h '  shall  con- 
stitute the  Current  Fund,  and  the  third  source  viz:  *c'  shall  consti- 
tute the  Permanent  Fund,  unless  specifically  stipulated  for  the  Current 
Fund  In  the  donation,  legacy,  gift  or  bequest.  No  portion  of  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  shall  be  available  for  current  expenditure,  but  the  Interest 
thereon  shall  become  a  imrt  of  the  Current  Fund. 

"  Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  beneficiaries  under  the  Retire- 
ment Fund,  viz,  Class  *A*  and  Class  *  B.' 

**  Class  A.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Retirement  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  by  two-thirds 
vote  to  retire  any  member  of  the  Association  who  is  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated  for  the  i)erformance  of  duty:  Provided,  said  teacher  has 
taught  In  the  district  or  county  In  which  said  district  Is  located  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  whose  term  of  service  shall  aggregate  thirty  years,  whether 
before  or  after  or  partly  before  or  after,  the  passage  of  this  act.  fSach 
teacher  so  retired  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  pension  an  annual  salary 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  average  annual  salary  drawn  by  said  teachers  for 
the  five  years  preceding  retirement,  but  In  case  his  or  her  years  of  teaching 
shall  not  aggregate  thirty  years,  he  or  she  may  be  temporarily  retired 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  half-salary  as  his  or 
her  years  of  service  are  a  part  of  thirty.  Any  teacher  who  has  been 
retired  under  this  class  and  who  recovers  his  or  her  mental  or  physical 
I)ower8  sufficiently  to  teach  or  earn  a  livelihood  In  some  other  manner, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
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Board  of  Trustees',  (ir  tit  a  iiliysiriuti  sploctcil  by  tbp  Rptlrfiiiont  Com- 
missioners in  i^iiM'  there  Ih  iiu  Mi-<JIciiI  InsiH-i^toi-  apKiutiiilctl,  slinll  I'eane 
to  drnw  iiii  iiniiuily  iinOer  tliin  cliiSMtficntkm.  * 

"CluHS  It.  Any  uiMiiher  of  lliu  lletlreDient  AR»oc'iiitii>ii  wiio  lins  taiigbt 
thirty  j-eni-K,  one  tliliil  <ir  wlikli  time  biiK  Iwen  In  the  ilistrkt  ■■r  ponnty 
In  wlilcb  sHld  <listi'k't  is  Uiciiteil  iinil  wbo  bas  ronclicil  the  jige  of  sisty 
years,  sbnll,  njion  liis  or  ber  requent,  or  Ui>oii  tbp  r«>i.iminu>mliitioii  of  the 
Ketlrement  CoiuiniHsl oners  and  n  two-tliinls  vottt  of  tliP  Uoiml  <it  ICilti(;a- 
tlon  or  Bonrd  of  Trnntecs,  witliuut  option,  bo  |iliietHl  ii|hiii  the  retired  list. 
And  abnll  tie  entitled  to  animal  salary  ecjual  to  one-half  <if  the  avenige 
annual  salao'  "'  the  five  ye^irs  iire(;e<linf:  retirement. 

'■  Sec.  13.  Provided  that  any  teacher  who  la  retired  niidor  the  pro- 
vIsloiiH  of  either  class  'A'  or  '  B,'  and  who  at  the  time  of  retirement 
ban  uot  paid  Into  the  Retirement  Fund  a  enm  equal  to  one  jier  cent  of 
the  entire  salary  received  for  tbe  previous  yi-ars  of  service  claimed,  shall 
have  Buch  an  aiuoimt  deducted  fi-oiu  bla  or  her  onniilty  as  shall  equal 
the  amount  still  due.  This  deduction  may,  lu  the  discretion  of  llie  Ite- 
tlremeut  Comniiasloners,  be  distributee!  over  a  period  not  to  exi'eed  three 
years.  Any  teacher  may,  at  the  tlnic  of  b(s;oinlnf;  a  member  of  the 
asBoclntion,  he  credited  Id  f)ill  for  all  back  payment  covertni;  previous 
years  of  sert'ice  claimed  by  paying  one-balf  of  one  per  cent  <if  all 
salaries  earned  during  time  of  service  claimed.  Any  teacber  who  fa  a 
member  of  a  Retirement  ABsoclatiou  In  the  State  of  Utah  and  who  ac- 
C'Cpta  euiploymeut  in  a  district  or  county  outside  of  the  bounds  of  his  or 
her  assiK'latlon  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  select  which  of  two 
ways  be  or  she  prefers  to  continue  bis  or  her  membership. 

"1.  A  transfer  of  membership,  or 

"  2.  An  absent  memherslilp. 

"If  the  first  mentioned  Is  selected  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
Khali  till  ont  ou  a  paper  form  a  re|>ort  covering  the  necessary  data  con- 
cerning said  teacber,  wblcb  report,  witb  the  one-balf  of  the  amount  of 
the  money  paid  into  tbe  fund  by  or  on  account  of  said  teacher  as  berein- 
nfter  provided,  shall  be  accepted  liy  any  commlssloii  in  tbe  State  as  a 
complete  record  and  payment  of  bacit  dues  of  such  teacber. 

"If  the  second  method  is  chosen  a  teacher  may  continue  his  or  her 
membership  by  voluntarily  sending  annually  to  the  secretary  of  the 
assoelailon  the  one  per  cent  of  his  or  her  salary  as  certified  to  by  the 
clerk  of  tlie  lioard  where  he  or  she  Is  employed. 

'■  Sk'.  14.  Any  teacher  dismissed  from  the  service  of  tbe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  Bonrd  of  Trustees  for  cause  sliall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  all 
money,  without  Interest,  paid  into  tbe  retirement  fund  by  said  teacher. 

■'Any  teacher  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  services  of  tbe 
Board  of  Education  or  Board  of  Triiste«'S  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  one-balf  the  amount  paid  into  said  fund  by  said  teacher,  provided, 
he  or  she  makes  appHeation  in  writing  within  three  months  for  the 

"  Sec.  15.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  tlie  Retirement  Associa- 
tion tbe  estate  of  said  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  n  refund  of  tbe  total 
amount  imld  into  said  fund  by  said  teacher. 

"  Sec.  16.  If  at  any  time  the  funds  of  the  Retirement  Aasociatinn  are 
not  suOiclent  to  meet  the  annuities  and  refunds  here  in  before  stiecifled, 
each  annuitant  and  claimant  shall  be  paid  pro  rata  his  or  her  i>roi>ortion 
of  tbe  fundfl  that  are  available. 

"  Skc.  17.  Tbe  term  "  teacher "  as  used  throughout  this  bill  shall  in- 
clude flujierlntendent,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers. 

"  Sec.  18.  The  Retirement  Commission  is  emiKiwered  to  adopt  such  ad- 
ditional rules  and  by-laws  for  tbe  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  are  lu  harmony  with  its  intents  and  purposes." 

Chap  111,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

.  Vii^ula:  Providing  a  retirement  fund  for  public  school  teachers. 

"  1.  Be  It  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  whenever 
any  person,  not  Including  superintendents,  bae  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  an  aggr^ate  of  twenty  years,  if  said  thereon  has 
maintained  a  good  record  and  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity 
or  old  age  is  incapable  of  rendering  efficient  service  as  a  teacber,  or 
If  said  person  has  taught  for  tweaty-flve  years  la  this  State,  and  desires 
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to  be  retired,  as  herein  provided,  he  or  she  may  make  application  to  the 
State  board  of  education  to  be  retired  and  pensioned  as  hereinafter 
provided.  If  thft  state  board  of  education  shall  find  the  facts  as  above 
stated  it  shall  place  the  name  of  the  said  person  upon  a  list  to  be  Isnown 
as  '  the  retired  teachers'  list,'  and  the  said  board  may,  of  its  own  motion, 
place  any  teacher  on  said  list  who  has  served  for  twenty  years  if  said 
board  shall  deem  it  best  for  the  good  of  the  school  system  to  take  such 
action.  A  careful  record  shall  be  kept  by  the  said  board  of  the  names  of 
the  teachers  retired  and  pensioned  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
every  person  so  placed  upon  said  list  shall  receive  a  pension  as  herein- 
after provided. 

*'2.  The  fund;  whence  derived. — In  order  to  provide  a  fund  to  pen- 
sion said  retired  teachers  all  contracts  with  teachers  shall  provide  that 
the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  school  board  or  other  officers  whose  dutj 
it  is  to  pay  public  school  teachers,  shall  deduct  monthly  from  the  salary 
of  each  teacher  in  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  his  or  her 
salary.  'E&ch  teacher  shall  be  furnished  a  statement  showhig  the 
amount  so  deducted.  The  sum  so  deducted  shall  be  promptly  remitted 
by  the  officers  deducting  the  same,  through  the  office  of  the  second  auditor 
of  Virginia,  to  the  State  board  of  education  which  shall  immediately 
deposit  the  same  with  the  State  treasurer.  All  amounts  so  received 
shall  be  placed  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be 
called  *  the  retired  teachers  fund,'  and  an  accurate  account  shall  be  kept 
of  all  funds  so  received. 

"3.  Appropriation. — The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  Is  hereby  appropriated  out  of.any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  carry  Into  efl^ect  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
said  sum  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  board  of  education  and 
deposited  as  aforesaid  with  the  State  treasurer  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  created  by  section  two  of  this  act. 

"4.  Legacies,  bequests,  et  cetera. — All  legacies,  bequests,  and  funds 
derived  from  devises  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  under  this  act  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  State  board  of  education  and  shall  be  by  It  transferred 
as  aforesaid  to  the  treasurer  of  Virginia,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

*'5.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  be  permitted  to  invest  the 
capital  and  unappropriated  income  of  said  '  retired  teachers*  fund,'  as 
provided  In  the  eleventh  subdivision  of  section  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  the  Ck)de  with  all  the  powers  of  Investment  or  reinvest- 
ment granted  by  said  section,  and  all  securities  belonging  to  said  fund 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  second  auditor  for  safekeeping,  who  shall 
return  with  his  annual  report  a  list  thereof  with  a  statement  of  their 
value. 

"6.  What  pensions  to  be  paid. — The  State  board  of  education  shall 
quarterly,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  eaoh 
year  issue  Its  warrant  on  said  fund  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  said  board  as  follows:  A  warrant  shall  be  issued  to  the  second 
auditor  of  Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  each  person  whose  name  has  been 
placed  on  said  list  for  the  quarter  Immediately  preceding  the  time  of 
payment  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  annual  salary  earned  by 
such  person  at  the  time  he  or  she  was  placed  on  such  list.  And  the 
second  auditor  shall  issue  his  warrants  to  said  persons  accordingly. 
In  no  event,  however,  shall  any  quarterly  pension  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  except  that  principals  of  schools  may  receive  as  a 
quarterly  pension  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  In 
the  event  that  the  available  funds  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
board  of  education  upon  a  prudent  and  equitable  appropriation  of  the 
same  for  any  quarter,  be  insufficient  to  pay  all  pensions  due  for  the 
quarter  to  the  full  amount  thereof,  then  the  same  shall  be  paid  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  that  Is  available  as  aforesaid. 

'*  7.  The  State  board  of  ^ucatlon  shall  see  that  proper  arrangements 
are  made  for  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received,  in- 
vested or  disbursed  under  this  act,  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  include  a  full  statement  of  all  the  transactions  of  said 
fund  in  his  annual  or  his  biennial  report  The  State  board  of  education 
shall  require  proper  and  sufficieat  bonds  from  the  person,  or  persons* 
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charged  with  the  management  or  custody  of  said  funds,  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  State  treasurer  and  second  auditor,  whose  official  bonds  shall 
cover  the  said  funds,  for  the  proper  application  of  which  they  and  the 
sureties  on  their  official  bonds  shall  be  liable." 

Chap.  313,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

807.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  925 — ^xx.  Statutes,  1898,  providing  for  a  public 
school  teachers'  retirement  fund  in  cities  of  the  first  class  (Milwaukee). 

**  Section  925 — xx.  1.  Two  female  teachers,  two  male  teachers  and 
four  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
shall  constitute  In  their  respective  cities,  a  board  of  trustees  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth.  The  teachers  who  shall  elect  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  hold  their  first  annual  meeting  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  October,  1907,  and  shall  elect  by  ballot  one  female  teacher 
who  shall  hold  oflftce  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  female  teacher  who 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  male  teacher  who  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  one  male  teacher  who  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  necessary  in  each  case  for  an  election.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  by  giving  duo  notice  to  all  such 
teachers  of  the  hour  and  place  where  the  meeting  shall  be  hold. 
Annually,  thereafter,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  by  the  board  of  trustees 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  October,  one  female  teacher  and  one  male 
teacher  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
The  boards  of  school  directors  of  cities  of  the  first  class  shall,  at  their 
regular  meeting  in  October,  1907,  elect  two  of  their  number  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  two  of  their 
number  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  terni  of  two  years  ; 
and  annually  thereafter,  at  their  regular  October  meetings,  the  boards 
of  school  directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  board  of  trustees 
shall  organize  within  ten  days  after  the  regular  October  meeting  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  by  the  election  from  their  members  of  a  pres- 
ident and  a  secretary,  and  may  adopt  rules  of  order  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  its  occurrence,  fill  the  same  for  the  unexpired  term. 

"  2.  A  teachers*  retirement  fund  is  hereby  created  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  fund  shall  consist  of:  A  permanent  and  a  general  fund. 

"  The  i)ermanent  fund  shall  be  made  up  of  gifts  and  legacies  specific- 
ally given  to  said  permanent  fund,  and  the  sums  set  apart  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

"The  general  fund  shall  be  made  up  of: 

"  (a)  Gifts  and  legacies  not  specifically  given  to  said  permanent  fund. 

**  (b)  All  amounts  retained  from  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  provi- 
sion of  this  act,  and  the  interest  derived  from  said  iiermanent  fund. 

"(c)  The  board  of  school  directors  in  cities  of  the  first  class  may  pay 
out  of  the  school  fund  into  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  raised  by  taxation  for  school 
puriK>ses. 

"(d)  All  moneys  obtained  by  such  otlier  methods  of  increment  as  may 
be  duly  and  legally  devised  for  the  increase  of  said  fund. 

"  The  general  fund  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  by 
said  board  of  trustees. 

"  3.  Said  board  shall  have  control  of  the  retirement  fund,  investing  the 
same  only  in  such  securities  as  savings  banks  are  authorized  by  law  to 
Invest  in.  The  board  shall  receive  and  consider  all  applications  for 
annuities  under  this  act,  and  when  In  their  opinion  the  best  interests  of 
the  school  are  served  by  the  retirement  of  the  applicants,  shall  determine 
and  direct  payment  of  the  annuities.  The  board  shall  keep  full  and  com- 
plete records  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  fund  and  a 
complete  list  of  all  annuitants,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  same  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  October.  All  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  the  board  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  retirement  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  board. 
The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Whenever 
any  member  of  the  board  shall  cease  to  hold  a  position  as  member  of  the 
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board  of  school  direc^tors.  or  ns  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  his  or  her 
membership  iu  the  board  shall  thereupon  cease. 

"  4.  The  city  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  retirement  fund, 
and  shall  make  payments  therefrom  as  ordered  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

**  5.  Beginning  with  the  monthly  paj-meuts  in  November,  1907,  the  board 
of  school  directors  shall  reserve  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  who  has 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  four  dollars  ($4.00),  and 
from  every  monthly  i)ayment  thereafter  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
shall  reserve  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ($2.00),  and  shall  pay  the  sums 
Si)  reserved  into  the  school  teachers'  retirement  fund,  as  herehi  pro- 
vided. 

"6.  The  city  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall 
pay  out  of  sjiid  retirement  fund,  in  monthly  payments,  such  an  annuity  to 
any  teacher  who  shall  retire  from  the  service  of  the  city,  as  the  fund 
will  allow,  and  sjiid  board  of  trustees  shall  determine;  but  in  no  case 
shall  a  teacher  receive  such  annuity  unless  such  teacher  has  taught  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  for  at  least  fifteen  years  iu  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  or  cities  to  which  this  act  ai>plle8,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

•'7.  All  annuities  granted  by  the  board  of  trustees  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  six  shall  be  uniform  iu  amount  except  as  provided  iu 
section  eight  of  this  act. 

*•  8.  No  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  any  teacher  until  such  teacher  shall 
have  contributed  to  the  general  fund  a  sum  equal  to  all  the  assessments  for 
twenty-five  years,  to-wit;  five  hundred  dollars.  Should  any  teacher 
retire  under  section  six  and  ha  unable  to  i)ay  the  full  amount  of  assess- 
ments as  al)ove  specified,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  [my  to  such  retiring 
teacher  an  annuity  directly  proi)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  money  paid 
by  such  retiring  teacher  into  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement 
fund. 

**!>.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  been  a  contributing  member,  who 
shall  retire  from  the  service,  not  being  in  receipt  of  an  annuity,  shall, 
if  an  application  is  made  within  three  months  after  date  of  his  retire- 
ment, receive  one-half  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  him  into  the  retire- 
ment fund. 

"  10.  All  annuities  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
exempt  from  attachments  and  garnishment  process,  and  no  annuitant 
shall  have  the  right  to  transfer  or  assign  his  or  her  annuity,  either  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  otherwise. 

"11.  All  elections  or  apimintments  of  teachers  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisitms  of  this  act,  and  all  such 
elections  and  apiwintments  slmll  be  on  probation;  but  on  a  successful 
probation  of  four  years  the  election  or  api)ointment  shall  become  per- 
manent during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  No  teacher  who  is  a  con- 
tributor of  said  fund,  and  whose  i)Osition  has  become  iwrmanent  by 
virtue  of  successful  prol)ation,  shall  be  removed  or  discharged  by  the 
board  of  education  except  for  cause  uiwn  written  charges.  The  teacher 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  such  written  charges  at  least  three  days  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

"  12.  This  act  shall  be  binding  on  all  teachers  employed  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  who  shall  thereafter  elect 
to  come  under  its  provisions.  Notice  in  writing  to  the  8ui)eriutendent 
of  schools  shall  constitute  such  election.  All  tt^achers  not  employed  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law,  who  may 
be  elected  or  appointed  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  when  their  respective  appointments  shall  have  become 
l)ermanent  as  herein  provided. 

"  13.  The  term  *  teacher '  In  this  act  shall  Include  all  superintendents, 
princli)als,  and  regular  instructors  employed  In  the  public  schools  of 
cities  of  the  first  class,  provided,  however,  that  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  sui)erintendent,  the  assistant  .superintendents,  and  special 
supervisors  shall  not  be  affected  by  paragraph  eleven  of  this  act." 

Chap.  453,  June  25,  1907. 
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(a)  University  Departments  and  Schools  of  Education. 

For  the  biennium  190i-190G  legislation  indicated  a  growing  in- 
terest in  those  institutions  and  activities  established  for  the  higher 
educational  instruction  and  training  of  teachers.  The  record  for 
the  present  biennium  displays  little  of  a  positive  or  constructive  char- 
acter. Kentucky  (898)  and  North  Dakota  (898a)  each  organized  the 
department  of  education  of  the  state  university  upon  a  collegiate 
basis.  Tennessee  (898b)  passed  a  necessary  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1905,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers. 

898.  Kentucky:  See  enactment  No.  1S97. 

898a.  North  Dakota:  See  enactment  No.  IJiOO. 

898b.  Tennessee:  Repealing  chap.  211,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  establishment  of 

a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Appropriating  $250,000  (formerly  $25,000  annually  for  ten  years)  for 
the  establishment,  supiwrt,  maintenance,  and  use  of  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers 
for  the  Southern  States,  the  successor  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 
This  appropriation  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
to  be  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

Chap.  19,  Jan.  29,  1907. 

(b)   State  Normal  Schools. 

The  legislation  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  state  normal 
schools  in  the  Southsm  States  comprises  the  most  important  part 
of  such  legislation  during  the  two  years  covered.  The  enactments  in 
Alabama  (899-902),  Kentucky  (909),  North  Carolina  (912,  913), 
and  Virginia  (919)  are  the  chief  ones  of  these.  The  establishment 
of  a  state  normal  school  in  Arkansas  (903)  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
the  educational  history  of  that  State.  The  organization  of  a  single 
board  of  regents  for  the  normal  schools  of  Oregon  (917)  and  the 
institution  of  an  investigation  of  the  normal  schools  of  Vermont 
(918)  are  worthy  of  special  note.  Wisconsin  (921)  continued  her 
legislation  of  1905  with  reference  to  the  new  normal  school  at  La 
Crosse  by  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 

899.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  2  of  an  act  establishing  a  state  normal  school 

for  the  education  of  white  female  teachers  and  students  at  Livingston. 

Relating  to  appointments,  composition,  duties,  etc.,  of  board  of 
trustees 

Act  No.  95,  p.  167,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

900.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  3602,  Code,  1896,  as  amended  by  act  No.  187, 

p.  233,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  apportionment  of  school  fund. 

Increasing  appropriations  for  designated  normal  schools  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000. 

Act  No.  120,  p.  187,  Feb.  28,  1907.     ( Sec.  1761,  Code,  1907. ) 


901.  Alabama:  Establishing  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  white  male 

and  female  teachers  at  Daphne. 

Providing  for  appointment  and  constitution  of  board  of  six  trustees, 
and  prescribing  duties.  Prescribing  conditions  of  admission  of  students. 
Making  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500.  Baldwin  County  to  furnish 
building  and  grounds. 

Act  No.  264,  p.  327,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

902.  Alabama:  Establishing  normal  school  for  education  of  white  male  and 

female  teachers  at  Moundville. 

Providing  for  constitution,  powers,  and  duties  of  board  of  trustees; 
admission  of  students;  annual  state  appropriation,  $2,500.  Local  com- 
munity to  provide  building  and  grounds. 

Act  No.  720,  p.  656,  Aug.  13,  1907. 

903*.  Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  state 

normal  school. 

Creating  the  Arkansas  State  Normal  School;  providing  for  a  state 
normal  school  board;  fixing  the  term  of  office  of  appointed  members; 
making  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  chairman  of  board ; 
defining  i)owers  and  duties  of  board;  providing  for  free  scholarships  in 
each  county;  making  tuition  free  to  citizens  of  the  State  only  and  fix- 
ing certain  fees;  authorizing  board  to  issue  diplomas  having  the  value 
of  a  professional  license  good  for  six  years;  requiring  board  to  report 
biennially  to  the  legislature;  appropriating  $15,000.  Board  to  receive 
propositions  and  to  decide  uiK)n  location  of  school.  Offers  of  location  to 
Include  at  least  twenty  acres  of  land  for  a  site  and  $15,000  for  buildings. 

Act  No.  317,  May  14,  1907. 

904.  Calif omia:  Authorizing  transfer  of  moneys  from  the  salary  fund  of  the 

state  normal  school  at  San  Francisco  to  the  printing  fund  of  said  school. 

Transferred  funds  to  be  available  during  1907  and  1909  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  such  pamphlets  and  other  materials,  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  April,  1906,  as  were  prepared  and  used  by  the  faculty  of  said 
school  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

Chap.  366,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

905.  Connecticut:  Providing  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  state  normal 

school  at  Wllllmantlc  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Building  for  model  and  practice  school ;  cost,  $50,000.  Town  of  Wind- 
ham to  provide  site  and  one-third  of  cost. 

Special  acts  No.  500,  Aug.  1,  1907. 

D  906.  Florida  (1905)  :  I^aws.  1905,  chap.  5384,  in  expressly  providing  for  a 
colored  normal  school  and  also  for  a  normal  department  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  conferring  on  the  state  board  of 
education  and  state  board  of  control,  acting  Jointly,  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  normal  department  for  the  instruction  of  white 
female  teachers  in  the  Florida  Female  College  at  any  time  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  sufficiently  complies  with  Const.,  art.  12,  sec.  14, 
relating  to  such  normal  schools. — State  v,  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

907.  Georgia:  See  enactment  No,  1396, 

908.  Illinois:  See  enactment  No,  1157, 

909*.  Kentucky:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  1,  14,  20, 

and  26,  chap.  102,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 

of  state  normal  schools,  etc.,  and  adding  two  new  sections. 

Fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  and  western  normal  school  dis- 
tricts. Defining  grades  of  teachers'  certificates  to  be  granted.  Requir- 
ing the  president  of  each  normal  school  to  make  annual  report  (formerly 
the  president  .of  the  board  of  regents).  Making  county,  instead  of  legis- 
lative district,  the  unit  of  choosing  pupils  for  gratuitous  instruction, 
and  modifying  the  conditions  of  such. 
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Granting  to  boards  of  noFmal  Rcbools  power  to  lease  and  purcbnBe 
real  estate  or  acqnlre  the  same  by  condemnation.  Authorizing  tlie  pxam- 
InatlOEi  of  normal -school  students  for  teachers'  certiQcates  In  counties 
In  which  DoriunI  acLool  Is  lociueU,  auil  pvoviiiinE  fin-  the  ti'unsmisslon  of 
exBDiinatloit  puiiers  and  the  iirantlug  of  certlflcntes  In  iinotlier  coiintv. 
Choi>.  02,  Mar.  24.  liK)a 

909a.  HaiTlMtd:  Adding  cees.  180  and  100  to  art,  77,  Public  General  Ijiws, 
1004,  relative  to  a  normal  school  for  colored  teachers. 

Accepting  for  tbe  state  buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  of  tbe  Baltimore 
normal  scbool.    Approi>rlating  a         "    "         ' 

DIO.  Masaachn setts:  Providing  for  agricultural  education  In  the  state  normal 
scho<jl  at  North  Adams. 

C'oiidlttonrd  upon  contribution  of  suitable  land  by  olty  for  free  use 
for  ten  years.    Appropriating  $2,000. 

Chap.  257,  Mar.  23.  IMS. 

911.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  11186.  Cob- 
bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  admission  of  pupils  to  state 
normal  schools. 

Pupils  muBt  possess  at  least  a  two  years'  high-school  education  or  Its 
equivalent.  Exceptions  as  to  Junior  normals  and  the  summer  sessions 
of  the  normal  schools. 

Chap.  127,  Apr.  5.  1907. 
012.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  1^8. 

913.  North  Carolina:  Amending  necs.  41S2  and  4186,  Kevisal,  1905,  relative 

to  state  normal  schools  for  tbe  colored  race. 

Increasing  number  of  directors  from  five  to  six,  and  iireacrlblng  terms 
of  office,  conditions  of  vacancy,  and  organization.  Providing  for  super- 
intendent of  colored  normnl  schools,  fl.xlnK  bis  salary  and  deflotng  his 
duties.  Making  special  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  buildings, 
equipment,  and  repairs. 

Chap.  856,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

914.  North  DakoU:  Amending  sec.  1082,  Revised  Codes,  1905.  relative  to  the 

objects  of  normal  schools. 

Course  of  study  shall  not  extend  more  than  two  years  beyond  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  In  a  high  school  of  tbe  first  class. 

Chap.  100  (In  part),  Mar.  19,  1007. 

015.  North  DakoU:  Amending  sec.  1172,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 
Industrial  scbool  and  school  for  manual  training. 

Name  of  scbool  changed  to  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Scbool.  Ob- 
ject extended  so  as  to  Include  preparation  of  teachers  with  special 
reference  to  manual  training.  . 

Chap.  241,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

91G.  North    Dakota:  Referring  to  next  l^lalature  amendment  to  sec.  210, 
Const.,  1889. 
Normal  school  established  at  Minot. 

P.  463,  Mar.  11.  1907. 

917.  Oregon:  Repealing  sees.  3471  to  3489,  sees.  3491  to  3600,  sees.  3500  to  3507, 
relative  to  state  normal  schools,  and  enacting  substitateB. 

Abolishing  the  several  exlstlttg  norma l-school  boards  and  creating  a 
board  of  regents  of  normal  schools ;  deQning  powers  and  duties  of  boarda 
Prescribing  uniform  course  of  study  for  Dormal  schools.  Creating  board 
of  visitors  for  each  normal  school.  Authorising  eetabllehmeat  of  mod^ 
schools. 

Chap.  189,  Feb.  25,  1907. 
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018.  Vermont:  Relating  to  investigation  of  normal  schools. 

"  That  a  commission  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  is  hereby  created  and  empowered  to  consider  the  present 
status  and  equipment  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  to  compare  the 
same  with  the  normal  school  facilities  of  other  States,  and  to  report 
to  the  general  assembly  at  the  biennial  session  of  1908  their  findings  and 
recommendations  by  bill  or  otherwise.  Said  commission  is  emjjowered 
to  call  for  and  examine  persons,  books  and  papers,  in  relation  to  the 
normal  schools. 

**  Said  commission  shall  serve  without  pay  but  the  auditor  of  accounts 
shall  draw  orders  on  the  state  treasurer  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  members  of  said  commission  in  pursuance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution." 

Jt.  Res.  No.  500,  Dec.  14,  1906. 

919.  Virginia:  Relating  to  the  establishment  of  state  normal  and  industrial 

schools  for  women  at  Harrisonburg  and  Fredericksburg. 

Appropriating  $75,000,  and  providing  for  supervision,  management, 
and  government  by  boards  of  trustees.  Prescribing  powers  and  duties, 
conditions  of  admission  of  pupils,  etc. 

Chap.  284  (Gen.  Approp.),  p.  428,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

920.  Washington:  Relating  to  the  model  training  school  departments  of  normal 

schools,  authorized  by  sec.  2550,  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes,  1897. 

Providing  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  upon  such  schools,  for  reports 
of  attendance,  and  for  apportionment  of  state  school  funds. 

Chap.  97,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

921.  Wisconsin:  Appropriating  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  normal  school 

fund  income  to  build  a  normal  school  at  La  Crosse. 

Regents  to  erect  a  normal  school  at  I^  Crosse ;  appropriation,  $210,000 ; 
plan  and  contract  subject  to  approval  by  the  governor. 

Chap.  299,  June  21,  1907. 


(c)  County  and  Local  Normal  and  Training  Schools. 

In  all  grades  of  public  schools  the  greatest  demand  of  the  present 
is  for  more  and  better  trained  teachers.  The  demand  for  qualified 
teachers  in  villages  and  cities  has  in  the  great  majority  of  States 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply  of  graduates  from  the  state  normal  schools 
and  other  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  But  no- 
where is  the  need  more  pressing  than  in  the  case  of  the  schools  of  rural 
districts.  Even  without  this  excess  of  demand,  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  teachers'  position  in  the"  rural  school,  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  meager  compensation  and  social  isolation,  desirable 
to  those  completing  the  longer  and  more  complete  training  courses 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  has  long  been  recognized.  Certain  States 
have  attempted  to  meet  directly  the  need  for  better  rural  school- 
teachers through  the  establishment  of  "  county  normal  schools  "  or 
"  county  normal-school  training  classes,"  where  the  students,  who 
otherwise  would  go  directly  into  the  work  of  teaching,  are  given 
one  year,  more  or  less,  of  special  training  calculated  to  fit  them  for 
more  effective  service  in  the  rural  schools.  Wisconsin  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  the  success  of  the  plan  in  that 
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State  is  borne  out  by  the  recent  enactment  (027)  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  these  schools  from  twelve  to  twenty.  Nebraska  (022b)  has  a 
somewhat  different  plan  for  supplying  a  minimum  amount  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  amended  measure  in  that  State  is  testi- 
mony of  the  effectiveness  of  the  so-called  *' junior  normal  schools. 

The  several  acts  relative  to  professional  training  of  teachers  in 
high  schools — Nebraska  (923),  Vermont  (925),  and  Virginia  (926)  — 
are  clearly  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  demands  in  those  States 
for  more  skillful  teachers,  especially  for  the  rural  schools. 

The  Indiana  measure  (922)  is  easily  the  most  important  one  of 
this  group.    Its  presentation  in  full  seems  to  be  w  arranted. 

922*.  Indiana:  Concerning  normal  schools  and  the  training  and  licensing  of 
teachers. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  *  *  *,  That  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  addition  to  its  present  powers  and  duties,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
constituted  a  state  teachers'  training  board,  and,  as  sucli,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  arrange  for  a  regular  system  of  normal  school  Instruction 
througliout  the  state;  to  designate  what  schools  and  what  professional 
departments  in  schools  shall  be  accredited  in  the  state  system  of  normal 
school  instruction ;  to  fix  conditions  upon  compliance  with  which  present 
and  future  schools  and  departments  may  become  accredited  as  a  part  of 
such  system;  to  establish,  inspect,  pass  upon  and  approve,  reject,  alter, 
amend,  or  enlarge  courses  of  study  and  teaching  In  the  several  accredited 
normal  schools  and  the  accredited  professional  departments  in  schools 
of  the  state ;  and  to  determine  upon  credits  to  be  allowed  for  the  work  of 
accredited  schools  and  departments,  and  equivalents,  if  any,  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  such  work  or  any  part  thereof.  Said  board  shall  make  no 
rule,  regulation  or  re<piirement  applying  to  any  accredited  school  or 
department  which  shall  not  under  like  circumstances  apply  to  each  and 
every  accredited  school  and  department  in  the  state,  nor  shall  any 
recpiirement  be  in  excess  of  the  recpiirements  of  the  Indiana  state  normal 
school ;  It  being  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  act  that  all  schools  and 
departments  for  normal  instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers  shall 
maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  like  standards  of  excellence  and  eflBclency. 

"  Sec  2.  The  state  teachers'  training  board  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  upon  completion  of  which  graded 
certificates  of  work  done  may  be  granted  by  any  such  accredited  school, 
which  certificate  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Indiana  state  normal  school 
so  far  as  such  certificates  meet  the  requirements  of  siild  school's  course. 

"  Skc.  o.  In  order  to  encourage  tralneil  teachers  to  teach  In  the  district 
schools  and  in  the  grades  In  the  small  towns  of  the  state,  each  accredited 
school  and  the  state  normal  school  may,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  state  teachers'  training  board,  establish  a  two-year  course 
open  to  lilgh  school  graduates,  the  completion  of  which  will  be  accepted 
In  lieu  of  a  license  and  will  entitle  one  to  teach  In  the  district  schools  and 
the  grades  In  the  small  towns  for  three  years  without  examination. 

**  Sec  4.  After  two  years  from  graduation,  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
of  professional  experienct*  and  ability  to  Instruct  and  manage  a  school, 
under  rules  and  regulations  therefor  to  be  established  by  said  state 
teachers'  training  board,  graduates  of  any  accredited  school  or  depart- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  diplomas  to  be  Issued  by  said  accredited  school, 
stating  the  character  and  amount  of  work  completed. 

"  Sec  5.  Said  state  teachers'  training  board  shall  grant  to  each  school 
and  department  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  agreeing  to  be 
bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  board  the  right  to  use  the 
word  *  accredited '  as  a  part  of  the  title  or  name  of  such  school  or 
department,  which  right  shall  be  revoked  by  said  board  at  any  time  upon 
the  refusal  of  any  such  school  or  department  to  abide  by  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  said  board. 
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Sec  6.  It  shall  be  tinlawful  for  any  school  or  department  for  normal 
instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers  which  has  not  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  whose  authority  under  this  act  has  been  revoked  to 
use  the  word  *  accredited  *  as  a  i)art  of  its  name  or  title  or  to  state  that 
such  school  or  department  has  been  accredited.  If  any  oflScer,  employee, 
agent,  owner,  or  part  owner,  or  Instructor  or  teacher  in  any  school  or 
department  for  normal  instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers  which  has 
not  been  accredited  as  provided  herein  or  whose  authority  hereunder  has 
been  revoked  as  herein  provided,  shall  use  the  word  *  accredited '  as  a 
part  of  the  name  or  title  of  such  school  or  department,  or  shall  publish, 
advertise,  announce  or  say  that  such  school  or  department  is  accredited, 
upon  conviction  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars." 

Chap.  239,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

922a.  Maine:  Making  special  appropriation  to  Lee  Normal  Academy. 

Appropriating  $1,000  for  each  of  the  years  1907  and  1908  for  the  pay- 
ment of  instruction,  provided  that  special  and  syst^natic  instruction  in 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  given.  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools  to  be  ex-offlcio  a  memt>er  of  board  of  directors.  Additional  ap- 
propriation for  repairs. 

Resolves,  chap.  56,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

922b*.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  20,  21, 

22,  23,  and  24,  subdiv.  13,  chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes  1905  (sees.  11193 

to  11196,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  junior  normal 

schools. 

Increasing  minimum  number  to  be  established  from  three  schools  to 
five,  and  maximum  number  from  five  schools  to  eight.  Fixing  annual 
term  at  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  weeks  (formerly,  not  less 
than  ten  weeks).  Providing  for  relocation  of  institutes  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Providing  for  use  of  three-fourths  of  institute  fund  of  county 
in  which  Junior  normal  school  is  established,  and  for  the  designation  of 
one  week  of  the  junior  normal  school  as  institute  week.  Providing  for 
courses  of  study,  and  authorizing  elementary  state  certificate  to  those 
completing  prescribed  elementary  course  of  study  of  the  state  normal 
school  in  the  junior  normal  school. 

Chap.  128,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

923*.  Nebraska:    Providing  for  normal  training  in  high  schoola 

Authorizing  state  superintendent  to  designate  the  schools  in  which 
such  training  shall  be  given,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
normal  training  classes,  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations under  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given. 

"  In  approving  a  high  school  for  normal  training  as  contemplated  in 
this  act,  the  state  superintendent  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
general  requirements: 

**1.  A  high  school  in  order  to  be  approved  for  normal  training  must 
be  a  school  accredited  to  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

"2.  At  least  two  teachers  exclusive  of  the  city  superintendent  shall 
give  their  entire  time  to  instruction  in  high  school  branches. 

''3.  Normal  training  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  be  given  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  Credit  for  such  training  shall  be  given 
ui)on  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  normal  training  and  the 
regular  high  school  course  of  study. 

"4.  The  course  In  normal  training  shall  be  elective,  and  shall  consist 
of  the  three  following  lines  of  study: 

**(o)  A  review  for  at  least  nine  weeks  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects— reading,  granmiar,  arithmetic,  and  geography — ^to  be  given  not 
earlier  than  the  tenth  grade.  This  work  shall  include  subject  matter, 
underlying  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  should  enable  the 
student  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  that  of  student.  It  shall  be  given  by  well-trained,  experienced 
teachers. 
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"(b)  A  study  of  American  history  for  at  least  one  semester  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 

**(c)  At  least  seventy-two  i>eriods  of  professional  training  to  Include 
a  study  of  uiethods,  school  management,  observation  worlt,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
be  given  in  the  senior  year  by  the  city  8ui)erintendent  of  schools  or  by  a 
member  of  the  high  school  faculty  recommended  by  him  and  approved 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  ^ 

"5.  Schools  ofiPering  this  course  shall  have  a  reference  library  of  at 
l^ast  three  volumes  on  each  of  the  following  fields  of  professional  study — 
history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  methods,  and  special  train- 
ing In  industrial  education,  including  agriculture. 

*'6.  In  case  elementary  agriculture  is  not  in  the  regular  course  of 
study  it  shall  be  required  in  the  course  in  normal  training. 

**7.  Every  high  school  approved  for  normal  training  ^hall  instruct  a 
class  of  not  less  than  ten,  and  every  scholar  admitted  to  such  class  shall 
continue  under  instruction  not  less  than  eighteen  weelis  in  order  to  be 
counted  in  such  class,'* 

Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  biennium  ending  March  31,  1909;  pro- 
viding biennial  state  aid  of  $700  to  each  district  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing a  class  of  not  less  than  ten. 

Chap.  129,  Apr.  10,  1907. 

1)  1)24.  North  Carolina  (1908)  :  The  issuance  of  county  bonds  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chap.  820,  p.  1105,  Acts,  1907,  and  carried  out  by  Acts, 
11)07,  p.  733,  chap.  493,  is  for  a  "  public  purpose,"  and  not  violative  of  the 
constitution,  as  not  within  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a  municipal  cor- 
1  Miration. — Cox  v.  Commissioners  of  Pitt  County,  60  S.  E3.,  516. 

9lir>.  Vermont:  Rei>ealing  sec.  043  (relative  to  training  departments  for  teach- 
ers In  incoriKirated  graded  schools)  and  sec.  056  (defining  graded  school). 
Statutes,  1804. 

See  act  Xo.  GO,  Dec.  18,  1900— enactment  act  No.  357. 

Act  No.  46,  Dec.  19,  190U. 

920.  Virginia:  Providing  for  normal  Instruction  in  certain  public  high  schools 

to  be  designated  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  appropriating 

money  therefor. 

Appropriating  annually  $15,000  for  the  payment  of  teachers  in  normal 
departments  of  approved  high  schools.  Maximum  annual  amount  to  any 
one  school  $1,500;  state  board  of  education  to  designate  schools,  and 
prescribe  normal  course  of  study,  qualifications  of  normal  teachers,  etc. 
Chief  object  of  work  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  organi- 
zation, teaching,  and  management  of  primary  schools  in  rural  districts. 

Chap.  67,  Feb.  25,  1908.     (July  31,  1908.) 

927.  Wisconsin:  Amending  chap.  373,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  sec.  4,  chap. 
.'^8,  Laws,  1903;  amending  chap.  373,  I.aws,  1901,  as  amended  by  sec. 
5,  chap.  338,  Laws,  1903,  as  amended  by  sec.  5,  chap.  509,  Laws,  1905, 
and  adding  sec.  6,  relative  to  the  number  of  county  training  schools  for 
teachers  that  may  be  organized,  and  the  duties  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent  in  relation  to  such  schools. 

Taking  from  state  superintendent  |K)wer  to  determine  qualifications 
of  all  teachers  employed  in  such  schools. 

Increasing  maximum  number  of  schools  that  may  be  established  from 
twelve  to  twenty. 

Prohibiting  any  member  of  county  training  school  board  from  teaching 
in  any  such  school  during  term  of  office;  and  requiring  every  teacher  to 
be  legally  qualified  for  position  of  principal  of  a  free  high  sdiool  having 
a  four-year  course  of  study. 

Chap.  601,  July  12,  1907. 
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(d)  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  enactments  on  this  subject  clearly 
show  that  the  teachers'  institute  and  the  summer  school  are  to  be 
developed  in  a  larger  way  by  no  small  number  of  States.  The  en- 
actments in  Florida  (931),  (932),  relative  to  teachers'  summer  train- 
ing schools,  in  Idaho  (933)  providing  for  summer  normal  Schools, 
in  Indiana  (935)  providing  for  annual  teachers'  institutes  in  each 
county,  in  Minnesota  (936)  providing  for  summer  sessions  at  the 
state  normal  school,  in  New  Jersey  (939)  establishing  summer  courses 
in  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  for 
teachers,  and  in  Utah  (944)  providing  for  the  better  organization 
and  control  of  teachers'  institutes,  seem  to  offer  abundant  evidence 
of  the  trend  of  educational  practice  in  this  one  particular. 

928.  Arizona:  Amending  subdlv.  3,  sec.  17,  act  No.  89,  Acts,  1903,  relative  to 

duties  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Adding  provision  that  5  per  cent  of  the  apportionment  of  the  terri- 
torial school  fund  to  the  several  counties  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  institute  fund  by  the  county  treasurer. 

Sec.  13,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (July  1.  1907.) 

929  Arizona:  Amending  pars.  2158-2163  (sees.  29-34,  chap.  5,  tit.  19),  Revised 
Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  teachers*  institutes. 

Minor  amendments  regarding  institute  funds,  payment  of  institute  ex- 
penses, record  of  attendance,  etc. 

Annual  Institutes  must  be  held  in  all  counticMS  having  twenty  or  more 
(formerly  ten)  school  districts. 

Sec.  16.  chap.  67,  Mar.  21.  1907.     (July  1,  1907.) 

930.  Arkansas:  Amending  act  No.  311,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the  Improvement 

of  the  character  of  teaching. 

Providing  for  appointment,  by  county  examiner,  of  conductor  for  an- 
nual institute  for  negro  teachers.  Providing  that  all  the  time  of  the 
institutes  be  devoted  to  work  in  the  common  branches ;  for  r^jorts  from 
teachers  in  accordance  with  requirement  of  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction;  for  indorsement  of  certificates.  Requiring  att^dance  for 
full  time  of  institute.  Special  provisions  for  teachers  attending  Peabody 
institutes  or  other  institutes  or  summer  normal  schools. 

Act  No.  367,  May  23,  1907. 

931.  Florida:  Requiring  teachers*  summer  training  schools  and  making  appro- 

priations therefor. 

Appropriating  $4,000  annually  for  1907  and  1908  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  such  schools,  provided  impartially  for  teachers  of  both  races ; 
at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  Female  College  for  white 
teachers,  and  at  the  Colored  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers;  by 
such  instructors  as  the  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  may 
appoint  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  designate. 

Chap.  5652  (No.  57),  May  7,  1907. 

932.  Florida:  Making  an  appropriation  to  secure  a  better  attendance  upon 

teachers'  summer  training  schools. 

Appropriating  $2,500  annually  for  years  1907  and  1908  to  pay  the 
traveling  expenses,  one  way,  to  the  nearest  teachers*  summer  training 
school,  of  teachers  or  prospective  teachers,  living  in  the  State  but  out- 
side the  county  in  which  the  school  is  held.  Requiring  such  teachers  to 
make  affidavit  in  writing  to  state  superintendent  that  they  intend  to 
teach  in  Florida  at  least  one  year. 

Chap.  5655  (No.  60),  May  25.  1907. 
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938  *.  Idaho:  Providing  for  summer  normal  schools,  creating  a  commission  for 

the  management  thereof,  and  making  appropriation  therefor. 

Providing  for  three  summer  normal  schools  under  the  control  uf  a 
commission  consisting  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  principals 
of  the  Ixjwiston  and  Albion  state  normal  schools.  Prescribing  powers 
and  duties  of  commission,  location  of  schools  (three),  terms  and  fees  of 
admission,  length  of  session,  etc. ;  appropriating  $6,000  for  the  biennium 
1007  and  1908. 

H.  B.  No.  55,  p.  225,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

934.  Indiana:  See   enactment   No,   81^. 

935.  Indiana:  Providing  for  annual  teachers*  institutes  in  each  county. 

Chap.  51,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

936*.  Minnesota:  providing  for  summer  sessions  at  each  of  the  state  normal 

schools. 

Sessions  to  be  for  twelve  weeks.  Arrangements  to  be  such  as  to  con- 
serve most  fully  the  welfare  of  rural  schools.  Appropriating  $30,000 
annually  for  the  biennium  1907-1909.  Appropriations  under  section  1435, 
Revised  Laws,  1905,  not  to  be  used. 

Chap.  164,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

937.  Montana:  Amending  sees.  1900,  Political  Code,  1895,  art.  12,  chap  6,  tit.  3. 

part  3,   I'olitical   Code.   1895,   Ann.   Sec.   1904,  Political   Code,  1895,  as 

amended  by  S.  B.  No.  44.  page  129,  I>aws,  1897,  relative  to  county  teachers* 

institutes. 

Providing  for  Joint  institutes.  Increasing  appropriations  for  institutes 
by  county  commissioners. 

Chap.  148,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

938.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  11149,  Cob* 

bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  teachers'  institutes. 

Annual  institutes  to  be  held  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August. 

Chap.  124,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

939.  New    Jersey:  Establishing    summer    course    in    elementary    agriculture, 

manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  and  desig- 
nate places.  Providing  for  certificates  to  teachers  upon  completion  of 
courses.     Appropriating  conditionally,  annually,  $2,000. 

Chap.  55,  Apr.  1,  1908. 

940.  North  Dakota:  Am^idlng  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  892,  relative  to  institute 

funds. 

Sec.  8,  cliap.  95,  Mar.  19, 1907. 

941.  Ohio:  See  enactment  No.  866. 

942  *.  Oklahoma:  Repealing  art.  9,  chap.  73,  Statutes,  1893,  and  art.  10,  chap. 

33,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  county  institutes,  and  enacting  a  substitute, 

incorporating  sundry  amendments. 

Prescribing  general  character  of  course  of  study  of  institutes.  Provid- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  teachers'  certificates  under  certain  conditions  of 
attendance  upon  institutes.  Providing  for  separate  institutes  for  negro 
teachers.    Prescribing  duties  of  conductors  and  county  superintendents. 

Chap.  77,  H.  B.  103,  p.  675,  May  12,  1908. 

943.  Pennsylvania:  Amending  act  Na  164,  Laws,  1905,  regulating  the  time  of 

holding  city  teachers'  institutes. 

Elxtending  provision  of  act  so  as  to  include  boroughs.  Limiting  time 
for  holding  such  institutes  to  school  year. 

Act  Na  40,  Apr.  4, 1907. 
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944.  Utah:  Amending   sec.   1793,   Revised   Statutes,   1898,  relative  to  annual 

teachers'  institutes. 

Creating  a  governing  lK>ard  for  the  holding  of  county  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, composed  of  the  state  8U|>erIntendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
I)rincipal  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  county  superintendent.  Pro- 
viding for  instruction  and  instructors;  also  for  union  institutes. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

945.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  G02,  chai>.  32,  Public  Statutes,  1894,  as  amended 

by  sec.  2,  act  No.  29,  Acts,  1902,  relative  to  educational  meetings. 

Uonioving  provision  that  such  meetings  may  be  held  only  when  no  In- 
stitute or  summer  school  is  held.  Daily  and  annual  exi)en8e  not  to  ex- 
ceed allowance  for  summer  school. 

Sec.  1,  act  No.  44,  Nov.  8,  1906. 

946.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  100.  chap.  118,  I^ws,  1897  (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  county  Institutes. 

Authorizing  city  suiwrlnteudents  in  districts  employing  more  than  HH) 
teachers  to  hold  Institutes. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 


H.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


(a)  General. 

947.  Ohio:  Rei)eallng,  and  reonacting  with  amendments,  sec.  4002-9,  lieviseil 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  relief  to  enable  children  to  attend  school. 

Itellef  cases  to  be  cared  for  by  board  of  education,  instead  of  authori- 
ties charged  with  care  of  the  poor. 

H.  B.  1172,  p.  477,  May  9,  1908. 

948.  Pennsylvania:  Regulating    the    entrance    of   beginners    Into    the   public 

schools. 

Authorizing  school  boards  to  confine  the  admission  of  beginners  Into 
the  public  schools  to  certain  iieriods,  at  least  two  of  not  less  than  one 
week  each,  during  the  school  year.    Defining  term  **  beginner.*' 

Act  No.  246,  May  31,  1907. 


(b)  School  Census. 

Two  factors — the  apportionment  of  school  funds  on  the  census  !)asis 
and  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws — continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  increasing  importance  of  an  accurate  and  complete 
school  census  as  a  basis  for  many  features  of  effective  educational 
administration.  Of  the  enactments  here  grouped  together,  that  of 
New  York  (959),  establishing  a  permanent  census  board  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  will  perhaps  be  of  the  widest  interest.  To  the  stu- 
dents of  the  compulsory  education  problem  in  cities  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  this  measure  seems  to  afford  an  effective  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  The  enactments  in 
Alabama  (949),  in  Connecticut  (951),  in  Louisiana  (953),  in  Mon- 
tana (957),  in  North  Dakota  (961),  in  Ohio  (962),  and  in  Wasliing- 
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Ion   (005)  aiv  re})n'soiitative  of  the  perhis((»iicc  of  tho  I'tlort  to  nui 
the  school  census  serve  a  real  i)urp(xse. 

949.  Alabama:   Providing  for  school   census. 

Providing  for  school  censns  l)y  local  nntlioritios  during:  .July.  UK)>n.  i 
biennially  thereafter;  for  rerK>rts.  for  conii)en8ation  of  eininierat(»rs,  ; 
for  penalties  for  false  enunienition. 

Act  No.  771.  p.  754;  Aug.  14,  1907.     (Sees.  1717,  1718,  Code,  1907. 

950.  California:  Adding   sec.   ItMl    to  Political    Code,   190G,   defining    •  cen 

children." 

Children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years,  including  children  of 
dian  parents  who  pay  taxes  and  who  are  not  living  in  tribal  relatic 
declared  to  be  census  children  for  all  si'hool  i)nri)oses. 

Chai).  85,  Mar.  5,  1901 

951.  Connecticut:  Amending  sees.  2252,  2255,  and  21G7,  General  Statutes,  U 

concerning  the  enumeration  of  children. 

Requiring  enumeration  In  districts  and  towns  to  include  number 
children  not  in  school,  together  with  reasons  for  nonattendance,  ( 
number  employed,  together  with  name  of  employer. 

Chap.  ;n,  Apr.  11,  1901 

952.  Idaho:  fire  enact  mm  t  Ao.  1534, 

953.  Louisiana:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  2,  act  No.  129,  Acts,  1898,  i 

viding  for  the  enumeration  of  the  educable  children   In  the  parish 

Orleans. 

Enumeration  to  include  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children. 

Act  No.  48,  June  20,  1905 

954.  Michigan:  See  enactment  \o.  1552, 

955.  Mississippi:  Amending  sec.  4579,  Code,  1906,  relative  to  the  ennmerat 

of  educable  children. 

Changing  time  of  talcing  census  from  **  during  1902  and  every  f< 
years  thereafter,"  to  "  during  1908  and  every  four  years  thereafter." 

Chap.*202,  Feb.  14.  190> 

950.  Montana:  Amending  art.  2.  chap.  0,  part  3.  tit.  3,  Political  Code,  15 

relative  to  the  duties  of  the  comity  superintendent  of  schools,  by  add 

sec.  1745,   regarding  school   census. 

Requiring  comity  sui)erintendent  to  prepare  and  transmit  copy 
st^hool  c(»nsus  of  children  mider  17  years  of  age  to  the  conunlssion«»r 
the  bureau  of  agriculture,  hil>or,  and  Industry.    Providing  |KVialti(>s. 

Chap.  17,  Feb.  is.  1«M)1 

957.  Montana:  Amending  par.  3,  sec.  1830.  chap.  0.  art.  0,  jMirt  3,  tit.  3,  Pollti 

CcKle,  1895,  as  amended  by  II.  B.  No.  177,  p.  121,  I^ws,  1901,  relative 

the  taking  of  the  school  census. 

Prescribing  that  census  shall  include  age  and  date  of  birth  of  ch 

Chap.  97,  Mar.  5,  1901 

958.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  school   district  boards  to  take  school  cen 

every  five  years. 

Chap.  118,  May  7.  1901 

950*.  New  York:  Relative  to  a  school  census.     Rei)eallng  chap.  550,  1^ 

1895. 

"  Section  1  A  permanent  census  board  Is  hereby  established  in  e; 
city  of  the  first  class.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  the  su] 
intendent  of  schools,  the  iK)lice  commissioner  or  officer  performing  du* 
similar  to  those  of  a  police  commissioner.  Such  board  shall  have  po^ 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
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provisions  of  this  act.  Such  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary and  such  clerks  and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  same.  Such 
board  shall  ascertain  through  the  police  force,  the  xesidences  and  employ- 
ments of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years  residing  within 
such  cities  and  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  school 
authorities  of  such  citiea  Under  the  regulations  of  such  board  during  the 
month  of  October,  1909,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  conm[ii8sioner8 
in  the  cities  of  the  first  class  to  cause  a  census  of  the  children  of  their 
respective  cities  to  be  taken.  Thereafter  such  census  shall  be  am^ided 
from  day  to  day  by*  the  police,  precinct  by  precinct,  as  changes  of  resi- 
dence occur  among  the  children  of  such  cities  within  the  ages  prescribed 
in  this  act  and  as  other  persons  come  within  the  ages  prescrit>ed  herein 
and  as  other  persons  within  such  ages  shall  l>ecome  residents  of  such 
cities,  so  that  said  board  shall  always  have  on  file  a  complete  census  of 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  children  between  such  ages  and  of  the 
persons  in  parental  relation  thereto.  If  in  the  taking  of  the  first  census 
in  any  city  of  the  first  class  during  the  month  of  October,  1909,  additional 
policemen  shall  be  required,  such  additional  policemen  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  police  commissioner  of  said  city  from  the  civil  service  lists  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  appointment  as  such  policemen,  and  said  additional 
policemen  shall  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  number  now  allowed  by  law. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  any  child  residing 
within  the  limits  of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  to  report  at  the  police 
station  house  of  the  precinct  within  which  they  severally  reside,  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

''  1  Two  weeks  before  any  child  becomes  of  the  compulsory  school  age, 
the  name  of  such  child,  its  residence^  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
in  parental  relation  thereto,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to 
which  such  child  is  sent  as  a  pupil. 

**  2  In  case  a  child  of  compulsory  school  age  is  for  any  cause  removed 
from  one  school  and  sent  to  another  school,  or  sent  to  work  in  accordance 
with  the  child-labor  law,  all  the  facts  in  relation  thereto. 

"  3  In  case  the  residence  of  a  child  is  removed  from  one  police  precinct 
to  another  police  precinct,  the  new  residence  and  the  other  facts  re- 
quired in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

"  4  In  case  a  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  becomes  a  resid^it  of 
one  of  said  cities  of  the  first  class  for  the  first  time  the  residence  and 
such  other  facts  as  the  census  board  shall  require.  Such  census  shall 
include  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years,  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year  of  the  birth  of  each  of  such  persons,  their  respective 
residences  by  stijieet  and  number,  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
such  information  relating  to  illitemcy  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  and  the  compulsory  education  law  as  the  school  authorities  of  the 
State  and  of  such  cities  shall  require  and  also  such  further  information 
as  such  authorities  shall  require. 

**  Sec.  2  A  permanent  census  board  may  be  established  In  any  city  not 
of  the  first  class,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  net.  If  a 
census  board  shall  not  be  established  in  such  cities,  tlien,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1909,  and  in  the  month  of  October  every  fourth  year 
thereafter,  the  school  authorities  of  every  city,  not  a  city  of  the  first  class, 
shall  take  a  census  of  the  children  of  their  respective  cities.  Such  census 
shall  include  the  information  required  from  the  cities  of  the  first  class  as 
provided  in  section  1  of  this  act. 

"  Sec.  3  The  board  of  trustees  of  every  school  district  shall  annually 
on  the  30th  day  of  August  cause  a  census  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18  years  to  be  taken  in  their  respective  school  districts. 
Such  census  shall  include  the  information  required  from  cities  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

**  Sec.  4  A  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  under  bis  control 
or  charge  a  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years  who  withholds  or 
refuses  to  give  information  in  his  possession  relating  to  such  child  and 
required  under  this  act,  or  any  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person 
who  s^ves  false  information  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  liable  to  and 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $20  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  30 
days. 
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"Sec.  5  The  money  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tbis  act  Into 
effect  stall  be  paid  by  tlae  cities  and  scbool  districts  respectively,  Included 
In  the  provisiuuB  of  tlilu  act,  but,  lu  cities  Iti  whicli  ii  permaneut  census 
board  as  pruvideil  uuder  section  1  of  tlils  act  is  not  established  and  main- 
tained, and  In  school  districts,  sucU  moneys  shall  be  paid  for  tlie  serviees 
rendered  In  ttie  taking  of  tlie  school  census  on  tlie  certEfiCBte  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  such  census  bas  been  satisfactorily 
taken. 

"8bc.  6  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Couinilsslouer  of  Education 
to  enforce  the  prorislous  of  this  act. 

"  Sec,  7  Chapter  620  of  the  laws  of  ISOS  is  hereby  repealed. 

"  Sec.  8  This  act  sha]]  take  effect  immediately." 

Chap.  249,  May  U,  1908. 
9e0.  north  CAToUnft:  See  enactment  No.  1556. 

961.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  835.  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  school 
censns  and  annual  school  report. 

School  census  to  be  taken  l)etween  the  lat  and  20th  of  June  (formerly, 
at  the  close  of  ttte  school  jrear).  BmiHiwerlng  county  superintendent  to 
withhold  apportionment  of  state  and  county  funds  to  districts  where  the 
number  of  persons  of  schoo!  age  attending  scbool  for  a  |)erlod  of  sixty 
days  during  the  school  year  Is  less  than  GO  per  cent  of  the  total  enumer- 

Chap.  97,  Mur.  12,  1907. 
9B2.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and    reeoacting  with   amendments,   sec.   4030,   Revised 
Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  yearly  enumeration  of  school  youth. 

Providing  for  the  enumeration  of  feeble-minded,  physically  disabled, 
blind,  deaf,  and  mute  children. 

H.  B.  88S,  p.  80,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

96S.  Texas:  Amending  chap.  124,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  a  complete  system  of 
public  schools,  by  adding  sec.  91a,  relative  to  census  enumeration  and 
transfers  of  children  under  certain  conditions  to  other  districts. 

Chap.  130,  Apr.  IS,  1907. 

964.  Virginia:   Adding   sec.    14e3a    to   Code,    1904,   authorizing   a    new   school 

census  to  be  taken  whenever  the  boundaries  of  a  district  ere  changed. 
Chap.  161,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

965.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  49,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897   (Code  of  Public 

Inatruction ) ,  relative  to  duties  of  district  clerks. 

School  census  to  be  Ukkea  In  June  Instead  of  May.    Date  of  birth  to  be 
Included.    Reports  upon  children  falling  to  attend  school  as  prescribed 
by  law  to  be  made  to  county  superintendent  (formerly,  superior  Judge). 
Sec.  3,  chap.  163,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

968.  Wisconsin:   See  enactment   No.   St. 


(c)  School  Year;  Month;  Day. 

Several  of  the  following  enactments  are  of  interest  in  exhibiting 
the  continuance  of  the  effort  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  and 
to  secure  the  fullest  educational  privileges  to  the  children  of  all  com- 
munities. Arizona  (968),  Missouri  (970),  North  Dakota  (971),  Ohio 
(972),Or^on  (973),  and  Wisconsin  (1085),aU  took  steps  to  lengthen 
the  legal  school  year. 

067.  Arizona:  Bee  enactment  No.  iSi. 
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f»68.  Arizona:  Amendiug  par.  2192  (sec.  G3,  chai).  G,  tit.  19),  Revised  Statutes, 

1901,  relative  to  equality  of  school  privileges. 

Fixing  minimum  length  of  school  term  at  six  months :  when  funds  are 
sufficient,  eight  months. 

Sec.  10,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.    (July  1,  1907.) 

969.  California:  Amending  sec.  1697,  Political  Code,  1906,  defining  the  length 
of  the  school  month. 
Liegal  holidays  to  be  included  within. 

Chap.  18,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

970*.  Missouri:    Amending  sec.  9751,  art.  1,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  length  of  school  term. 

Increasing  required  length  of  school  term  from  six  months  to  eight 
months. 

H.  B.  No.  89,  p.  433,  Feb.  18,  1907. 

971.  North  Dakota.     See  enactment  No.  475. 

972.  Ohio:  Amending  sec.  3969,  Revised  Statutes,  1905,  relative  to  the  action  of 

the  county  commissioners  when  n  board  of  education  fails  to  provide 

proper  school  facilities. 

Extending  minimum  school  year  from  seven  months  to  thirty-two  weeks. 

H.  B.  1003,  Mar.  31,  1908. 

973.  Oregon.     See  enactment  No.  479. 

974.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  459,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  326, 

Laws,  1903,  relative  to  what  sliall  constitute  a  school  month. 

Excluding  day  of  primary  election  and  of  any  general  election,  also 
legal  holidays,  and  providing  that  a  teacher's  time  of  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  a  teachers*  association  may  be  Included. 

Chap.  92,  May  10,  1907. 


(d)  School  Holidays. 

975.  Colorado:  Designating  the  12th  day  of  October  of  each  year  as  a  public 

holiday,  to  be  known  as  "  Columbus  Day." 

Chap.  190,  Apr.  1,  1907. 

976.  Indiana:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  118,  I^aws,  1905,  relative  to  legal  holidays. 

Adding  the  12th  day  of  February,  commonly  called  "  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day," to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 

Chap.  229,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

977.  Maine:  Amending  chap.  202,  Public  Laws,  1901  (sec.  8S,  chap.  15,  Revisotl 

Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  school  holidays. 

Removing  fast  days  from  list  of  school  holidays  and  adding  Patriot's 
Day,  April  19th,  thereto;  holidays  falling  on  Sunday  to  be  observed  on 
Monday  following. 

Sec.  1,  cliap.  48,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

977a.  Maryland:  Amending  sec.  9,  art.  13,  Public  General  Laws,  1904,  relative 

to  legal  holidays. 

Making  September  12th,  "  Defenders'  Day,"  a  legal  holiday. 

Cliap.  181,  V.  7,  Apr.  1.  1908. 

978.  Minnesota:  Amending  par.  '6,  sec.  6514,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to 

holidays. 

Making  Good  Friday  a  legal  holiday. 

Chap.  254,  Apr.  19.  1907. 
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979.  New  Hampsblre:  Aueiiiliui;  i.'liaii.  U.  l^ins,  IHUt)  (sees.  1  nod  3,  lit.  27, 

chap,  202,  Public  Stututes,  llNtl),  eniiceniing  holidays. 
Tbe  day  on  which  biennial  elections  are  held  not  a  whool  holldaj-. 

r:hap.  T,  Feb.  20,  llKtT. 

980.  Hew  Jersey:  Creating  n  imbllc  holiday  to  bp  known  iis  ■'  (iiHKl  I-'rIdiiy." 

Chap.  244.  June  12.  ISKIT. 

981.  Oklahoma:  Creating  an  annual  holiday  to  be  known  an  "  I^ibor  Day." 

Chap.  53,  S.  B.  437,  p.  518,  May  23,  lOOS. 
9S2.  South  Dakota:  Amoidlng  sees.  2458  and  2459.  Revised  CIrll  Code.  1D03, 
relative  to  legal  holldaya 

Adding  Febraary  12,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  the  flrBt  Monday  In 
September,  Labor  Day,  to  list  of  legal  holidays;  Kfonday  to  be  observed 
whenever  Febrnarjr  12th,  or  22cl.  or  July  4th  falls  on  n  Sunday. 

Chap.  181,  Feb.  12,  1007. 

gS3.  Waaliliigtoii:  Amending  see.  56,  Code  of  Public  Inatructlon,  Laws,  1S97, 
relative  to  holidays  in  the  public  scliool& 

Bsnmerating  the  several  school  holidays  upon  whloh  teachers  may  not 
be  required  to  teach. 

Chap.  59.  Mar.  4,  1907. 


(e)  Place  of  Attendance;  Transportation  of  Pupils;  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Supplementary  to  the  legislation  for  the  furthering  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  school  districts  (Section  A,  enactments  314-3G1)  is  that 
providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school.  Indi- 
ana (988)  pas.sed  a  most  noteworthy  act  in  this  connection.  Other 
measures  of  seeming  great  importance  may  be  enumerated :  Kansas 
(992),  Maine  (993),  Missouri  (1002),  New  Jersey  (1008),  Ohio 
(1010,  1012),  Vermont  (1015),  Washington  (lOiS),  and  Wisconsin 
(1019,  1020).  The  majority  of  these  acts  are  of  self-evident  impor- 
tance to  the  educational  interests  of  either  isolated  or  unprovide<I 
communities  of  the  several  States  concerned. 

The  revised  act  of  Massachusetts  (995)  relative  to  tlie  transporta- 
tion at  half  rate,  by  street  and  elevated  railway  companies,  of  pupils 
of  public  and  private  schools,  in  connection  with  the  decision  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  (D  99C)  and  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (D  998),  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and 
significance. 

884.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2211  (sec.  82,  chap,  9,  tit,  19),  Revised  Statutes, 
1901,  relative  to  the  admission  of  children  to  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  ndmlsaion  of  children  of  nonresidents  upon  payment 
of  reasonable  tuition  fee. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  190L     (July  1,  1907.) 
986.  ConnecUcnt:  Coacemlng  the  transportation  of  high  school  pupils. 

AntborlslDft  the  tranaportatlon  to  and  from  the  high  school  of  any  pnpll 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  the  payment  therefor,  whole 
or  In  part. 

Chai).  3<J,  Apr.  17,  1007, 
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986.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  66,  page  102,  Laws,  1899  (sec.  1103,  Political  Code, 

1901 ) ,  relative  to  nonresident  pupils. 

Permitting  trustees  to  determine  wlietlier  pupils  outside  tbelr  counties 
(formerly  districts)  may  attend  school  within  their  districts. 

Sec.  2,  H.  B.  No.  31,  p.  17,  Feb.  15.  1907. 

987.  Indiana:  Amaiding  sec.  2,  chap.  204,  Acts,  1901,  concemhig  transfers  of 

school  children. 

Requiring  officials  of  school  corporations  to  which  transfer  is  made  to 
file  with  the  county  auditor  and  with  the  debtor  corporation  a  statement 
of  number  of  children  transferred  and  cost  of  tuition.  Previous  method 
of  direct  payment  by  school  corporations  replaced  through  equalization 
of  tuition  fund  by  county  auditor. 

Chap.  189,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

988*.  Indiana:  Concerning  the  discontinuance  of  public  schools  and  providing 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ♦  ♦  ♦,  That  the  township  trustees  shall 
discontinue  and  abandon  all  schools  under  their  charge  at  which  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  during  the  last  preceding  school  year  has  been 
twelve  (12)  pupils  or  fewer;  and  said  trustees  may  discontinue  and 
abandon  all  schools  at  which  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  last 
preceding  school  year  has  been  fifteen  (15)  pupils  or  fewer:  Provided, 
The  conditions  as  to  roads,  streams  and  bridges  permit  of  such  discon- 
tinuance. 

*'  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  such  pupils  as  are  affected  by  such  or  any  former  dis- 
continuance in  other  schools,  and  they  shall  provide  and  maintain  means 
of  transportation  for  all  such  pupils  as  live  at  a  greater  distance  than 
two  miles,  and  for  all  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  (6)  and  twelve  (12) 
that  live  less  than  two  miles  and  more  than  one  mile  from  the  schools  to 
which  they  may  be  transferred  as  a  result  of  such  discontinuance.  Such 
transportation  shall  be  In  comfortable  and  safe  conveyances.  The  drivers 
of  such  conveyances  shall  furnish  the  teams  therefor,  and  shall  use  every 
care  for  the  safety  of  the  children  tinder  their  charge,  and  shall  maintain 
discipline  In  such  conveyances.  Restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  public  high- 
ways shall  not  apply  to  such  conveyances.  The  expenses  necessitated  by 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the 
special  school  fund." 

Chap.  233,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

D  989.  Indiana  (1907)  :  Acts,  1873,  p.  68,  chap.  24  (Bums'  Ann.  Stat.,  1901. 
sec.  5953),  provides  that  the  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns,  and 
cities  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  In  their  respective  town- 
ships, towns,  and  cities  for  the  construction,  renting,  or  repairing  of 
schoolhouses,  for  providing  furniture,  school  apparatus,  and  fuel  there- 
for, and  for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  school,  etc. 
Held,  that  the  clause  "for  the  payment  of  other  necessary  expenses  of 
the  school  **  did  not  authorize  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  provide  free  trans- 
portation for  the  pupils  of  a  consolidated  school  district  to  and  from  the 
school. — State  v.  Jackson,  81  N.  E.,  62. 

D  990.  Iowa  (1907)  :  Code,  sec.  2774,  authorizes  a  school  board  to  arrange  for 
the  transportation  of  children  to  school  in  certain  cases,  "  when  there  will 
be  a  saving  of  expense,  and  children  will  thereby  secure  Increased  advan- 
tages.'* Held,  that  though,  If  a  board  which  refused  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  petitioner's  child  found  that  a  saving  of  expense  would  be 
effected  and  Increased  advantages  secured  by  the  transportation,  it  might 
have  been  Its  duty  to  provide  It,  where  a  petition  to  compel  the  board  to 
furnish  transportation  falls  to  show  that  the  board  made  such  finding  or 
that  such  saving  and  advantage  would  be  effected,  petitioner  fails  to  show 
himself  entitled  to  the  b^iefit  of  the  statute.— -Queeny  v,  Higgins,  114 
N.  W.,  61. 
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D91.  KansAs:  Repealiug,  and  reenactlng  wltb  amendaiente.  sec.  2,  chap  386, 
laws,  1905,  concerQlng  the  attendance  of  children  iipou  schools  of  olhiT 
districts. 

DecreaslDg  uonthly  per  capita  payment  Tor  tuHlou  from  $11)  to  $4  ntnl 
aCrlklng  out  llmltatloD  Imposed  concemlng  total  monthly  eKpendlture 
of  ^. 

Chap.  321,  Mur.  7.  19(17. 

W2.  KuM«s:  Repealing,  sad  reenactlng  wltb  aniendmeDts,  sec.  6140,  General 
Statutes,  IdOl  (sec.  12,  chap.  307,  Ijavra,  1901),  relative  lo  the  cr.nt<\vuii<v 
of  paplts  to  and  from  school. 

Granting  district  school  boards  authority  to  allotr  compensatioo  to 
parents  for  conveyance  of  children  living  not  lesa  than  2  miles  and  not 
more  than  3  miles  from  the  scboolbouee. 

Chap.  327,  Mar.  S,  1907. 
993.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  3,  chap.  216.  Acts,  1893,  as  amended  by  chap.  203, 
Acta,  1901    (sec.  2,  chap.  15,  Revised  Statutes,  1903),   relative  to  school 
districts  and  the  convej'ance  of  pupils. 

Designating  common-school  pupils  In  place  of  public-school  pupils  for 
conveyance. 

Cbap.  90,  Public  Laws,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

904.  .Massachusetts:  Providing  that  the  town  of  Dighton  shall  not  be  required 
to  maintain  a  high  school. 

Providing  that  the  toivn  ahatl  pay  the  tuition  of  every  child  attending 
ibe  high  school  of  another  towo  or  city,  and  also  the  railway  transixirta- 
lion  to  and  from  HUcb  high  actiool. 

Chap.  149.  Feb.  27,  1907. 

Wa.  MaBsacbasetts :  Itejienllng  sec.  W,  pt.  Ill,  chap.  403,  and  chap.  4T9,  Acts 
of  1900,  relative  to  the  transixirtatloa,  by  atteet  and  elevated  railway 
companies,  of  pupils  of  the  public  day  and  public  evening  schoola  and 
private  scliools,  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Chap.  530,  May  19,  1908. 

D  990.  MasNachasetta  (1905)  :  Rev.  Iawb,  chap.  112,  sec.  72.  requiring  street 
railway  companies  to  carry  pupils  of  the  public  schools  when  going  to 
and  returning  from  school  at  rates  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  regular 
fare  and  leaving  unchanged  the  previous  lawa  exempting  the  Boston 
Elevated  Company  from  the  operation  of  chap.  112.  In  not  objectionable 
as  class  leglstntlon,  the  promotion  of  education  being  a  sufllcient  reason 
for  the  dlscrluilnntion  in  &vor  of  pupils. — Commonwealth  v.  Interstate 
Consol.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  73  N.  K.,  530;  187  Mass.,  436. 

Citing  Gulf,  etc.,  Ry.  (>>.  v.  Ellis,  1G5  U.  S.,  150,  156;  17  R.  Ct.,  255;  41 
L.  Ed.,  666.  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  Ry.  Go.  v.  Smith,  173  U.  S..  684;  19  S.  CL, 
565;  43  L.  Ed.,  868.  Wisconsin,  etc..  By.  Co.  v.  Jaeobsou,  179  U.  S..  287, 
301;  21S.Ct„115;  45  L.  Ed..  194.  Opinlonof  Justices,  160  Mass.,  539:  44 
N.  E.,  025;  34  I..  R.  A..  58.  Paclftc  Express  Co.  v.  SelTert,  142  U.  8.,  339 : 
12  S.  Ct.,  250 ;  35  L.  Eil.,  1U!15.  American  Sugar  Rednlng  Co.  o.  T.oulsIanB. 
179  V.  8„  89,  92;  21  8.  Ct-  43 ;  45  U  Ed.,  102. 

D  997.  MaasachDBetta  (llXM)  ;  Rev.  Ijiws,  chap.  112,  sec.  72.  requiring  street 
railway  companies  to  carry  pupila  of  the  public  schools  when  going  to 
and  returning  from  school  at  rates  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  regu- 
lar fare,  is  not  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  as  there 
was  reason  for  tlie  legislature  to  believe  that  the  enfarcement  of  the 
statute  would  not  result  in  a  loaa  to  the  street  railway  company. — 
Oommonweelth  v.  Interstate  Consol,  St  By.  Co^  73  N.  B.,  630;  187 
Mbs8.,4SB. 
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D  IMJS.  Massachusetts  (liX)7)  :  '^  United  States  Supreme  Court,  A  streot  rail- 
way company  whose  charter  subjects  it  to  "all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and 
restrictions  set  forth  in  all  general  laws  now  or  hereafter  in  force  re- 
lating to  street  railway  companies,"  is  bound  by  the  requirement  of  a 
statute  previously  enacted,  that  street  railway  comi>anie«  shall  trans- 
ix>rt  school  children  at  a  reduced  rate,  although  such  statute  may  be 
unconstitutional  as  to  already  existing  corijoratlons. — Judgment,  Com- 
monwealth r.  Interstate  Consol.  St  Ry.  Co.  (1905),  73  N.  E.,  530;  187 
Mass.,  43G,  affirmed.  Interstate  Consol.  St.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth, 
28  S.  Ct.,  20 ;  207  U.  S.,  79 ;  Adv.  S.  U.  S.,  20 ;  52  L.  Ed. 

D  999.  Massachusetts  (1900)  :  A  vote  of  a  town  to  reopen  a  school  which  had 
been  closed  by  the  school  committee  held  to  require  a  reassignment 
to  such  school  of  pupils  who  had  previously  attended  the  same — Morse 
V,  Ashley,  79  N.  E.,  481. 

Under  Rev.  Laws,  chap.  42,  sec.  27,  a  school  committee  of  a  town 
held  authorized  to  close  a  school  and  transfer  the  pupils,  regardless  of 
i\  vote  of  the  town  to  the  contrary. — Ibid, 

ICXX).  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.    1321,   Revised   Laws,   1905,   relative  to  the 

powers  and  duties  of  school  boards  as  to  nonresident  pupils. 

Providing  for  cases  wherein  a  person  holds  proi>erty  and  pays  taxes  in 
a  district  other  than  the  one  In  which  he  resides. 

Sec.  1,  chai).  445.  Apr.  25,  1907. 

1001.  Missouri:  Amending  sec.  9704,  chap.  154.  art.  1,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  rules  and  regulations  and  admission  of  nonresident  pupils. 

Mailing  special  provision  that  a  child  with  only  one  parent  living  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  school  in  any  district  in  the  State  without 
the  payment  of  a  tuition  fee. 

H.  B.  No.  550,  p.  425,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

1002*.  Missouri:  Amending  sec.  9741,  chap.  154,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  rela- 
tive to  school  districts. 

Providing  that  districts  having  fewer  than  25  children  may  arrange  for 
admission  of  school  children  to  schools  of  other  districts.  Authorizing 
payment  for  tuition  and  transportation. 

H.  B.  No.  015,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1003.  Nebraska:    Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  5477,  chap. 

79,  Complied   Statutes,   1905    (sec.   11297,  Cobbey's  Annotated   Statutes, 

1903),  relative  to  attendance  of  children  In  school  districts  other  than 

the  one  of  residence. 

Providing  that  parents  or  guardians  of  transferred  pupils  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  district  to  which  such  pupils  are  transferred  on 
all  school  matters  exce[>t  that  of  Issuing  bonds. 

Chap.  120,  Apr.  0,  1907. 

1004.  New  Hampshire:  Relating  to  the  transportation  of  school  children  on 

street  railroads. 

Authorizing  si>eclal  rates  for  children  traveling  to  and  from  school. 

Chap.  131,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

D  1005.  New  Hampshire  (1906)  :  Laws,  1903,  p.  13,  chap.  13,  requiring  every 
j)erson  residing  in  a  school  district  in  which  a  public  school  Is  annually 
taught  and  having  the  custody  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
years,  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  public  school  all  the  time  the  school 
is  In  session,  when  construed  in  the  light  of  I^ws,  1871,  p.  511,  chap.  2, 
sec.  1,  making  only  persons  residing  within  2  miles  of  a  school  amenable 
to  the  requirement,  I^ws,  1878,  p.  183,  chap.  55,  and  Laws,  1885,  p.  253, 
chap.  43,  sec.  6,  reenacted  In  Pub.  Stat.,  1901,  cliap.  92,  sec.  1,  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  money  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  scholars  residing  not  less  than  1^  miles  from  school,  and 

a  See  p.  .'i42  for  eomplHlo  text  of  docision. 
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Pub.  Stilt.,  1901,  i-bn)).  !I3,  roc.  14.  oiulttluK  i>ie  ^-itiilt'  llniitntion  cDiuiiiiietl 
1b  tbe  law  uf  1871,  required  tbe  [ivrsou  Laving  the  cnnlwly  auU  coutrvl  of 
the  cliilJ  10  »eml  It  tn  Kt-buiil  wLencvt-r  i-'unvfyiiiut'  was  ih-ovUKhI.  but  diii 
Dot  ri^iilre-a  pertion,  tlviog  at  a  dlstanctt  ri-i>iu  llie  hcIiimiI  uiirinisoiiabli! 
for  tbe  cblld  to  wiilk,  to  convoy  tlie  cUilil  to  w;lir>iil  citlior  iit  h\n  invii 
fX]H.'ut<c  III'  for  a  HUui  tbiiught  rcuHouuble  by  tbi-  ttt'tioul  boutd.^ State  >; 
Hull,  in  A.,  1102;  74  N.  IL,  01. 

VKHi.  New  Jersey:  Scr  ciKHtminl  .Vo.  JO. 

1()07,  New  Jewry:   Sec  {niwlmriit  Ko.  10:,^. 

KIOS.  New  Jcnsey:   AuiendiiiK  see.  1S2.  ebai..  1,  Liiws,  IMB  (sp,  seas.  Oct.  15), 

as  ameudml  by  iba|i.  241,  ActH.  1000,  relative  to  aiiportionnieiit  of  state 

scbool  futid  by  county  siiiterltilendeiilB. 
I'rovidin);.  In  addition  to  pxistlii):  a)i|)ortlonnioi)t,  for  tbe  payment  of 

75  ]>er  eeiituui  of  eOHt  of  traimiiortHdoii  of  pupils  to  ecbool  In  district 

otber  than  that  lu  wblcli  tbey  rotilde,  provided  tbeir  own  sclioul  be  not 

closed  thereby. 

Chap.  123,  May  7,  1007. 

I>  1009.  New  Jersey  (1907) ;  Failure  of  a  lK>anl  of  ediiofltlon  lo  provide  for  tbe 
troDKpurtntli'ii  of  eblldreu  living  remote  frtnii  Ibc  sebuolboUM*.  under 
1'.  L.  11102.  II.  108,  Bei-.  Ill,  In  nut  u  failure  to  jiruvlde  suitable  wliool 
faclKtleH  and  aiiKininiiMlatloua  wltliin  sec.  120  of  tbe  same  act.  .ludginent 
(Sup..  100(1)  if_>  A.,  lim  atflrnic«l.— Board  of  Bducatluu  of  Fn>Iln):bnyaeti 
Til.  V.  Alwood,  05  A.,  000. 

School  law  (P.  L.,  1902,  p.  Ill,  Bee.  120).  providhiB  a  i>rualty  .itfliluBt 
a  board  of  education  faltlni:  to  provide  Muttable  xebool  facilities  and  ae- 
MinimodatlonB,  belDS  htehly  ]«nal  In  Its  coniteiiiienceM,  must  be  construed 
wltti  reatKinable  utrlctueSH.    Judeuieui. — Ibid. 

1010.  Ohio:  Providing  for  transiiortatlon  of  pupils  in  vlllat:e  jubool  districts 

with  attached  territory. 

.\iithorlKlnK  traimrx'rtiitloik  lo  lie  |>ald  for  from  whool  funds  of  village 
district.  'l^ansiMtrtatlon  of  pupils  living  wllbiu  1  mile  of  scboolhonse 
o|itloual  with  Board  of  education. 

H.  H.  710,  I).  234,  Apr.  20.  1008. 

1011.  Ohio:  IC<>i>eallug.  and  reenactlug  with  amendmeDts,  sec.  3922,  Revised 

Statutes  ( 190G).  ivlatlve  to  the  Rus[ientilon  of  schools  In  subdlstricte,  aud 
the  conveyance  of  i>uplla  to  other  districts. 

Sulidistrict  schools  having  an  average  dally  attendance  of  12  not  to  be 
sus[«iided  under  certain  condltloiiK.  Providing  for  sixty  days'  notice  for 
centralization  of  townshl|i  schools. 

H.  B.  723,  p.  203.  Ai)r.  24,  1008, 

1012.  Ohio:  ltei«allug,  and  reeuactlng  with  amendments,  sec.  3034.  Revised 

Statutes  (1000),  relative  to  transiiortatlou  of  pupils  in  ai>eclal  school 
districts. 

Authorizing  transportation  to  school  of  adjoining  district.  Changing 
rcKldence  limit  for  transportation  from  oue-half  to  1  mile. 

II.  B.  707,  p.  265.  May  I,  1008. 

I>  1013.  Ohio  (I<)07) :  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  4022a,  authorizing  children  living  more 
than  1i  ndles  from  their  assigned  school  to  attend  a  nearer  school  lu  tbe 
naiue  district,  or  In  another  district,  does  not  reqnlre  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  a  school  district  to  admit  children  to  a  school  outalde  of  a  district 
In  which  they  reside,  imless  the  school  lu  their  own  district  Is  more  than 
1^  uilles  from  their  residence  and  more  remote  than  the  school  to  which 
admission  Is  sought. — Boyce  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Mount  Cannel 
Special  School  DIst.,  SI  N.  B.,  4S7;  76  Ohio  St.,  SeC 
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1014.  PemtfljlTanla:  Relative   to   attendance   of   pupils   at    more  coDTenlent 

schools  outside  district  of  residence. 

Permitting  children  residing  11  miles  or  more  by  public  road  from  tho 
nearest  school  in  the  district  of  residence  to  nttend  aily  more  conveni«it 
school  in  any  other  district  without  the  consent  of  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers of  the  district  where  they  reside  or  where  they  may  attend,  for 
the  cost  of  tuition. 

Act  No.  121.  May  2,  1907. 

3015.  Vermont:   See  enactment  \o.  J^HS. 

1016*.  Vermont:  Determining  the  qualificatiouH  of  pupils  attending  schools  in 

other  towns. 

Requiring  pupils,  demanding  payment  of  tuition  in  schools  of  another 
town  under  provisions  of  act  No.  37.  Acts,  190i.  to  pass  an  entran<*<» 
examination. 

Act  No.  51,  Dec.  18,  1906.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1017.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sees.  1492  and  149.3,  relative  to  pei 

sons  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools. 

Modifying  conditions  relative  to  admission  of  children  of  nonresident 
taxpayers. 

Chap.  400,  Mar.  16,  1906. 

1018.  Washington:  Amending  sec.  40,  chap.  118,  Law&  1897  (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  lowers  and  duties  of  boards  of  directors. 

Providing  for  teachers'  contracts;  for  transportation  of  pupils  to  and 
from  school. 

Sec.  5,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

1019.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  430—1   to  430—8.   inclusive,   Statutes,   189SL 

relative  to  state  aid   to  school  districts  furnishing  transiwrtation   for 

pupils. 

Empowering  electors  of  school  district  to  authorize  school  boanl  or 

town  board  of  school  directors  to  enter  into  agreements  to  compensate 

.  parents  or  guardians  for  transportation  of  pupils.    Providing  for  rate  of 

compensation,  and  in  certain  cases  reimbursement  of  school  districts  by 

the  State  of  half  the  expenditure. 

Chap.  496,  July  9,  1907. 

1020.  Wisconsin:  Creating   sees.   496q,   496r,   496$,   and  496t,   Statutes,   1898, 

relative  to  state  aid  to  rural  schools. 

"  Section  496q.  Whenever  the  electors  of  any  rural  school  district  or 
subdistrict  shall  direct  the  board  to  close  the  district  or  subdlstrlct  school 
and  provide  transportation  and  tuition  for  all  persons  of  school  age  who 
may  attend  any  state  graded  school  or  the  grades  below  the  high  school 
in  the  free  high  school  district,  each  such  rural  district  or  subdistrict 
shall  receive  aid  in  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  annually  upon  com- 
plying with  the  following  conditions : 

**(1)  Transportation  shall  be  provided  for  at  least  thirty-two  weeks, 
including  legal  holidays. 

"(2)  The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  i)upils  transported  from  any 
district  or  subdistrict  to  any  state  graded  school  or  free  high  school  dis- 
trict, under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  enrolled  for  transportation  during  each  term  of  school. 

"(3)  E3ach  driver  contracted  with  shall  be  of  excellent  moral  character, 
trustworthy  and  responsible,  and  shall  furnish  a  safe  team  with  suitable 
and  comfortable  conveyance,  well  supplied  with  protections  against  stormy 
and  inclement  weather. 

'*(4)  The  clerks  of  each  district  or  subdistrict  taking  advantage  of  this 
act  shall  make  a  special  report  to  the  state  superint^ident  of  public  in- 
struction showing  that  the  above  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

"  Sec.  496r.  The  school  district  board  shall  embody  in  the  notices  of 
every  annual  or  special  meeting  at  which  any  or  all  of  the  above  matters 
are  to  be  considered,  a  statement  to  that  effect,  that  the  question  of  trana< 
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portation  of  children  will  be  voted  upon,  said  notices  to  be  posteil  as  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  426  and  427  of  the  statutes. 

"  Sec.  4968.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriateii 
annually  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  treasury  to  enable  the  state 
superintendent  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act;  the  above  sum,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  apportioned  in  a  special  apportion- 
ment on  or  before  the  first  of  November  of  each  year. 

"  Sec.  496t  Each  district  taking  advantage  of  this  act,  shall  receive  the 
same  apportionment  of  the  state  and  other  taxes  as  provided  by  law,  as 
would  have  been  received  liad  school  been  maintained  in  the  district.'' 

Chap.  553,  July  10,  1907. 


(f)  Compulsory  Attendance;  Child  Labor;  Truancy. 

No  portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  legislation  affecting  public  educa- 
tion points  more  definitely  to  progress  than  the  body  of  enactments 
relating  to  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor.  The  mere  num- 
ber of  these  enactments  is  full  of  meaning  and  clearly  indicative  of 
the  determination  of  the  States  to  protect  themselves  by  safeguard- 
ing the  educational  and  social  rights  of  children.  xV  review  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  features  of  the  enactments  bring  to  light 
unmistakable  tendencies  to  widen  the  age  limitations,  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  annual  school  attendance,  to  require  certain  degrees  of 
educational  advancement  as  an  essential  condition  of  exemption  from 
attendance,  to  give  to  school  officials  far  greater  authority  in  the 
determination  of  what  constitutes  satisfactory  compliance  with  the 
law,  and  to  bring  defective  children  (deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded) within  the  scope  of  operation  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
requirements. 

Along  with  the  laws  regulating  compulsory  attendance  is  also  pre- 
sented in  generally  briefer  form  those  regulating  child  labor.  These 
latter  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
former.  Not  only  has  there  been  during  the  past  biennium  a  very 
noticeable  activity  throughout  the  country  in  providing  for  more 
effective  laws  than  those  now  existing,  both  as  regards  the  labor  and 
the  education  of  children,  especially  in  cities,  but  certain  new  enact- 
ments are  representative  of  a  wider  recognition  of  the  positive  social 
values  inherent  in  these  protective  measures  for  children.  The  child- 
labor  laws  of  Arkansas  (1022),  of  Florida  (1027),  of  Georgia  (1029), 
of  Kentucky  (1034),  (1035),  of  Louisiana  (1036),  of  Mississippi 
(1047),  of  Missouri  (1048),  of  Montana  (1050),  of  Nebraska  (1051), 
and  of  Virginia  (1078)  are  representative  of  the  effort  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  protect  their  children  from  the  deteriorating  influences 
of  early  labor.  These  measures,  in  spite  of  evident  weaknesses,  are 
hopeful  forerunners  of  more  comprehensive  ones. 

Of  the  compulsory  education  laws,  those  of  Delaware  (1026), 
Illinois  (1031),  Michigan  (1041),  Missouri  (1049),  New  Jersey 
(1054),  New  York  (1056-1068),  North  Carolina  (1060),  North  Da- 
kota (1064),  Oklahoma  (1068),  Virginia  (1079),  Washington  (1082), 
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and  Wisconsin  (1085)  may  be  selected  as  illustrating  the  several 
phases  of  the  modem  movement  of  guaranteeing  that  every  child 
shall  have  at  least  a  minimum  of  education. 

1021.  Arizona:  Amending  par.  2231   (sec.  101.  chap.  11,  tit  19).  Revlsetl  Stat- 

utes, 1001,  relative  to  the  school  attendance  of  children. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  nnder  14  years  of  age  and  pro- 
viding penalty  for  violation. 

I^engthening  i)erlod  of  compulsory-  school  attendance  from  "at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive." 
to  "  six  school  months,  of  which  twenty  school  weeks  shall  be  consecu- 
tive." Attendance  to  begin  within  two  weeks  after  opening  of  sc'hool. 
Presiding  for  compulsory  attendance  of  children  between  14  and  16  un- 
able to  read  and  write  English  language.    Further  limiting  exceptions. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  67.    Mar.  21,  1907.    (July  1,  1907.) 

1022.  Arkansas:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.  (Amending  sees.  1947  and  1952,  Kirby's 
Digest,  1904.) 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age;  exemptlug 
canneri€»s  during  school  vacation  period. 

Prohibiting  on  and  after  Sept.  1,  1907,  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age;  excepting  orphans,  and  children  of  widowed  mothers, 
and  aged  and  disabled  fathers;  requiring  certificates  of  dei)endency. 

Prohibiting,  also,  on  and  after  Sept.  1,  1907,  employment  of  any  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  "  unless  he  or  she  can  write  his  or  her  name, 
and  simple  sentences  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of 
the  preceding  year,  six  of  which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive ; 
and  no  such  child  as  aforesaid  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years 
shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  school  for 
twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  attend- 
ance shall  be  consecutive;  and  at  the  end  of  each  year,  until  such  chlUi 
shall  have  passed  the  public  school  age,  an  affidavit  certifying  to  such 
attendance,  as  is  required  by  this  section,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  em- 
ployer by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  i)erson  sustaining  parental  relatious 
to  such  child. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  chUdren  entering 
such  employment  at  the  age  of  14  or  less." 

Providing  i^enaltles  for  violations  of  regulations. 

Act  No.  456,  May  29,  1907. 

1023.  California:  Amending  sees.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  chap.  270,  Laws,  1903,  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  educational  rights  of  children  and  providing 
penalties  for  violation;  adding  sec.  7^  thereto. 

Extending  provisions  to  include  school  districts  having  at  least  600 
census  children,  and  providing  for  truants  in  districts  and  counties 
having  no  parental  school. 

Authorizing  school  district  trustees  to  raise  money  for  establishment  of 
parental  school. 

Ohap.  77,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

1024.  California:  Amending  sec.  5,  chap.  18,  Statutes,  1905,  regulating  the 
employment  and  hours  of  labor  of  children. 

Defining  the  term  *' horticulture "  so  as  to  include  the  curing  and 
drying,  but  not  canning,  of  fruit. 

Sec.  5  i)laces  horticultural  labor  during  time  schools  are  not  In  session 
among  the  exempt  classes. 

Chap.  322,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1025.  California:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  18,   Statutes,  1905,   regulating  the 

tmployment  of  children. 

Providing  that  attendance  officers  shall  have  right  to  enter  places  of 
emplojrment  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  violations  of  child  labor  or 
compulsory  education  act. 

Chap.  524,  Mar.  23,  1007. 
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1026*.  Delaware:  Keluling  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Providing  that  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  must  attend  pub- 
lic or  private  day  school  at  least  five  months  annually,  unless  excused  by 
school  officers.  School  district  to  have  power  to  reduce  time  to  not  less 
than  three  months. 

Method  of  prosecution  for  violations,  and  penalties. 

Authorizing  establishment  of  truant  schools  or  commitment  to  Ferris 
Reform  School. 

Authorizing  employment  of  attendance  officers,  and  providing  for  duties 
and  compensation. 

Compelling  assessors  to  take  school  census  and  report  same  to  county 
superintendent  latter  to  forward  to  school-teacher  a  list  of  children  in 
district.  Teacher  to  report  every  month  absent  children  to  county  superin- 
tendent and  truant  officer. 

Providing  that  the  state  treasurer  shall  withhold  one-fourth  the  state 
dividend  from  any  school  neglecting  to  enforce  this  act. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

1027.  Florida:  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  under  a  certain  age  In 
certain  places  and  occupations. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  factories 
and  in  certain  occupations.  Providing  that  children  under  12  may  be  em- 
ployed under  certain  conditions  when  public  schools  are  not  in  session; 
I)roviding  for  certlflcates  authorizing  such  employment ;  limiting  hours  of 
labor;  providing  for  records,  and  prescribing  penalties. 

Excepting  household  or  agricultural  work. 

Chap.  5680  (act  No.  91 ),  May  29, 1907.     (June  28,  1907.) 

1028.  Georgia:  Amending  act  No.  339,  p.  456,  Local  and  Private  Laws,  1872. 
regulating  public  instruction  in  the  county  of  Richmond. 

Establishing  under  certain  conditions  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12.  E^xcepting  those  exempted  by 
provisions  of  child-labor  act  (act  No.  399,  p.  98,  Aug.  1.  1906).  Authoriz- 
ing county  board  of  education  to  compel  attendance  of  such  children  "  for 
the  majority  of  the  school  days  in  each  school  month  of  seven  months  of 
the  school  year  as  established  by  said  board." 

Providing  for  attendance  of  indigent  children,  for  attendance  upon  ap- 
proved private  schools,  for  the  appointment  of  truant  officers.  Desig- 
nating violation  of  the  act  by  parent  or  guardian  as  misdemeanor.  Pro- 
viding for  submission  of  act  to  qualified  voters  of  Richmond  County  for 
approval,  Oct.,  1908. 

Act  No.  74,  p.  327,  Aug.  16,  1907. 

1029.  Georgia:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  providing  for  the  punishment  of  violations 
of  the  regulations  prescribed. 

No  child  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  manu- 
facturing establishment  under  any  circumstances.  No  child  under  12 
to  be  employed  excepting  orphans  and  children  of  widows  or  disabled 
fathers.     (Jan.  1,  1907.) 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  to  be  employed  "  unless  he  or  she  can 
write  his  or  her  name  and  simple  sentences,  and  shall  liave  attended  school 
for  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  at- 
tendance shall  be  consecutive;  and  no  such  child  aforesaid  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  child  sliall  have 
attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of 
which  school  attendance  shall  be  consecutive;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year  until  such  child  sliall  have  passed  the  public  school  age,  an  affidavit 
certifying  to  such  attendance  as  is  required  by  this  section,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  employer  by  the  parent  or  guardian  or  person  sustaining 
parental  relation  to  such  child.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  children  entering  such  employment  at  the  age  of  14  or  less." 
(Jan.  1,  1908.) 

Act  No.  399,  p.  98,  Aug.  1,  1906. 
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1030*.  Idaho:  Prescribing  and  regulating  the  employment  ot  minors  in  certain 
occupations. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  not  to  be  employed  during  hours  in 
which  public  schools  are  in  session ;  children  above  12  may  be  employed 
during  regular  vacation  of  two  weelcs  or  more  of  the  public  schools. 
Illiterate  minors  under  16  not  to  be  employed  during  hours  in  which  pub- 
lic schools  are  in  session. 

'*  Sna  2.  No  minor  who  is  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  during  the  hours  that  the 
public  schools  of  the  school  district  in  which  he  resides  are  In  session, 
unless  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  In  the 
English  language,  and  lias  received  instruction  in  spelling,  Bnglish  gram- 
mar, and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions,  or  has  similar  attainments  in 
another  language.** 

ProTiding  for  records  of  minors  employed ;  limiting  time  and  hours  of 
employment;  providing  penalties  for  violation. 

H.  B.  No.  134,  p.  248,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1031*.  Illinois:  Amending  sees.  1,  4,  and  5,  p.  296,  Acts,  1897,  as  amended,  p. 

308,  Acts,  1903  (sees.  313,  314,  and  316,  Hurd*s  Revised  Statutes,  1905), 

relative  to  promotion  of  attendance  of  children  in  schools  and  prevention 

of  truancy. 

Lengthening  period  of  required  attendance,  in  place  of  7  to  14,  to  7  to 
16,  excepting  children  between  14  and  16  necessarily  and  lawfully  em- 
ployed during  school  hours.  Defining  penalty  for  f^Ise  statements  con- 
cerning children  employed. 

S.  B.  237,  p.  520,  May  25,  1907. 

1032.  Iowa:  Amending  sec.  2823f,  Code,  1897,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the 

compulsory  education  law. 

Granting  county  superintendents  authority  to  serve  notice  upon  school 
officers  neglecting  to  enforce  provisions  of  act. 

Chap.  154,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

1033.  Kansas:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  423,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  attendance  of 

pupils  in  schools,  to  truancy,  and  to  truant  officers. 

Making  special  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  truant  officers  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  Providing  for  method  of  notifica- 
tion of  parents  or  guardians  of  violation  of  attendance  requirements,  and 
also  procedure  for  prosecution. 

Children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  not  to  be  employed  during 
school  sessions.    Exemptions.    Penalties  for  violations. 

Chap.  317,  Mar.  5.  1907. 

1034.  Kentucky:  Repealing  chap.  16,  Laws,  1902,  malting  it  unlawful  to  employ 

a  child  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  workshops,  mines,  mills,  or  factories, 

and  repealing  chap.  52,  Laws,  1906,  as  amending  the  foregoing  act,  and 

regulating  the  employment,  use,  and  protection  of  child  labor  in  mills, 

mines,  factories,  etc.,  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Children  under  14  not  to  be  employed  during  school  term.  Children 
between  14  and  16  may  be  employed  under  certain  conditions.  Provid- 
ing for  employment  certificates,  and  defining  the  character  and  conditions 
of  issuance  thereof.  Prescribing  duties  of  truant  officers.  Defining  cer- 
tain conditions  oT  employment  of  children  under  16,  and  prohibiting 
certain  employments  in  their  case.  Effective  Sept.  1,  1908,  and  for 
certain  children  already  employed  Sept  1,  1909. 

Chap.  66,  Mar.  18, 190a     (Sept  1. 1908.) 

1035.  Kentucky:  Repealing  chap.  94,  Laws,  1904,  relative  to  school  attendance 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  in  cities  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes.  Enacting  a  substitute  to  promote  and  compel 
attendance  of  children  in  schools  and  to  prevent  truancy  in  cities  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  and  to  enable  boards  of  education 
or  boards  of  school  trustees  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  tQ 
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«stabliBb  and  mdlntaln  parental  or  trnaiit  rcIiooIm  for  the  care  and  disci- 
pline of  truant  children  and  for  the  purpoBO  of  redncing  truancy. 

Increaelne  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  provlslonH  of  net.    Pi-o- 
vldlng  for  pro()fa  ami  rwords  of  age  of  children:  for  the  qua llficat ions 
and  com  pen  Bat  loll  iiiul  poworg  and  duties  of  truant  officers,  niid  for  lictti-r 
meaua  of  t^nforcing  attendance  of  children  within  jireHcrlbml  ase  IlTiilts. 
Chap.  08,  Mar.  1*1.  !!)!>,•<. 

103G.  Lonialana:  Ilegutatlug  th<<  I'mploynient  of  children,  young  perHoiis.  anil 
women  of  the  State;  providing  for  the  Isananoe  of  age  certlHcates;  pro- 
viding necessary  regulations  for  aiinitary  conditions  and  niechaniciil 
devices  in  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  packing  bouses,  mnnufacturlag 
estalilishmentB,  workshops,  laundries,  millinery  or  dresBmaklnj:  stores, 
or  mercantile  estnbllsbmenta  In  which  more  than  five  persona  iire  em- 
ployed, or  In  any  theater,  concert  hall,  or  In  or  about  any  place  of 
amusement  where  intoslratlug  liquors  are  made  or  sold,  or  in  any 
bowling  alley,  bootblacklng  eslabllshment,  freight  or  passenger  elevator, 
OF  la  the  transmission  or  distribution  of  messages,  either  tel^raph  or 
telephone,  or  any  other  messages,  or  merchandise,  or  In  auy  otlier  occu- 
imtlou  not  herein  enumerated  which  may  be  deemed  uuheallhful  or 
(Innjrerous,  and  providing  for  the  appolntmeat  of  a  factory  Inspector,  and 
tlxing  [>enaltle8  for  any  violation. 

Act  So.  301.  July  3,  1008. 

1037.  MassachasetU:  Amending  sec.  31.  chap.  IOC,  Revised  Laws,  ti)02.  as 
amended  by  chap.  432,  Acts,  ISKW,  and  by  chap.  213,  Acts,  1905,  relative 
to  the  approval  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  of  minors. 

Adding  provision  that  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Lyman  Bcbool  for  Boys  or  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  age  and  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  In  the  English  language  of  a  child  who  has 
)>eeii  an  inmate  of  such  school. 

Chap.  224.  Mar.  20.  1907- 

1»  IIKW.  Massochnsptts  (1007)  :  Attendance  on  anv  one  of  the  schools  rwiulred 
to  be  maintained  by  Rev.  I^ws,  chop.  42,  sees.  10.  11,  12,  15,  and  Ifi,  can 
not  take  the  place  of  the  compulsory  attendance  on  public  scbools  estab- 
lished under  sees.  1  and  2.— Commonwealth  v.  Connecticut  Vall,;y  St 
Ry.  Co.,  82  N.  E.,  18. 

IU39.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  conpnlBorj  education  of  deaf  children. 

Requiring  attendance  of  every  deaf  child  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
18  at  some  day  school  for  the  deaf.  Providing  for  the  transportation  to 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  of  children  of  indigent  parents,  and,  hi 
case  of  children  under  12  years  of  age,  of  parent  also. 

Milking  application  of  the  provisions  of  act  No.  200,  Acta,  1905  (compul-, 
sory  education),  relative  to  mforcement  and  penalties. 

Act  No.  48,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

104(1.  Mlcliigan;  Amending  sec.  2,  act  No.  200,  Acts.  1S81  (sec.  SS54.  Compiled 
IviwR,  1S9T),  as  amended  by  act  No.  236.  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  protec- 
tion of  chlldreu. 

Including  bowling  alleys  In  list  of  places  prohibited  to  minors  iindT  IT. 
Act  No.  65,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

1041*.  Michigan:  Amending  sees.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  act  No.  200,  Acts,  1005,  pro- 
viding for  tlie  compulsory  education  of  children,  and  for  poialtles  tor 
failure  In  compliance. 

Raising  upper  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  15  to  16  (formerly 
7  to  15,  iQclurive).  Deflnlng  more  accurately  conditions  for  exemption; 
special  proviaion  for  children  12  to  14  years  of  age  while  in  attendance  at 
conflrmatloo  classes.  Deflnlng  more  accurately  manner  of  enforcement, 
and  prescribing  in  greater  de&il  duties  of  enforcing  officers.  Numerous 
minor  ameadments. 
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D  1042.  Michigan  (1906)  :  Pub.  Acts,  1805,  p.  203,  act  No.  95,  provided  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  and 
in  cities  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years.  Pub.  Acts,  1001,  p.  119. 
act  No.  83,  provided  for  such  education  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15, 
and  in  cities  between  7  and  15.  Acts,  1905,  p.  296,  act  No.  200,  provided 
for  such  education  of  children  ** between  and  including"  the  ages  of  7 
and  15  years.  Held,  that  the  latter  statute  does  not  apply  to  children 
during  the  15th  year  and  until  they  become  16;  the  intent  being  to  fix 
the  same  age  limit  for  all  children  at  such  a  time  in  their  lives,  and  for 
such  a  term  between  the  extremes  of  the  former  acts,  as  experience  had 
shown  to  be  most  satisfactory. — Jackson  v.  Mason,  108  N.  W.,  697,  13 
Detroit  Leg.  N.,  460. 

1043.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  4,  act   No.   144,  Acts,   1901,   relative  to   the 

powers  of  boards  of  trustees  of  township  high  schools. 

Authorizing  admission  of  pupils  above  the  sixth    (formerly  eighth) 
grade.     Ebctending  compulsory  education  laws  to  said  schools. 
Authorizing  special  elections  or  meetings. 

Act  No.  126,  June  5,  1007. 

1044.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  2,  act  No.  113,  Acts,  1901,  as  amended  by  act 

No.  171,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  employment  of  children. 

Raising  age  of  employment  of  children  in  places  of  amusement  where 
liquors  are  sold  from  14  to  21  yetirs. 

Sec.  1.  pp.  223-224,  act  No.  160,  June  18,  1907. 

1045*.  Minnesota:  Repealing  sees.  1804,  1805.  1806,  1807,  1808,  1809,  1810, 
and  1811,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  employment  of  children, 
and  enacting  a  more  comprehensive  measure. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  during 
any  piirt  of  the  term  during  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session. 
Providing  for  employment  certificates  for  children  l)etween  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  to  be  issued  by  superintendent  of  schools;  describing  cer- 
tificate. 

Limiting  hours  of  labor  for  children  under  16.     Providing  penalties' 
for   violation,   and    prohibiting   certain    occupations*  to   children.      Pro- 
viding for  physicians*  certificates  in  certain  cases. 

Chap.  299,  Apr.  22,  1907. 

1046.  Minnesota:  Amending  chap.  26,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  schools 

for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  by  adding  sec.  1937a,  requiring  the  attendance 

upon  school  of  deaf  children. 

Requiring  attendance  of  deaf  children  between  8  and  20  years  of  age 
ni)on  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  Providing  exceptions,  penalties, 
and  partial  census. 

CJhap.  407,  Apr.  25,  1907. 

1047.  Mississippi:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  mills,  factories, 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  providing  for  inspection  of  work- 
ing places,  and  for  the  punishment  of  violations. 

Children  under  12  not  to  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  or  manu- 
facturing establishment.  Prescribing  maximum  numl)er  of  hours  of 
labor,  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  for  children  under  16.  In- 
Hi)cctlons  to  be  made  by  sherlffis  and  county  health  officers.     Penalties. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  21,  1908. 

1048*.  Missouri:    Regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  gainful  occupations 

and  providing  penalties  for  violation. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  and  limit- 
ing hours  of  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age;  applying 
only  to  cities  of  10,0(X)  or  more  inhabitants.  Prescribing  duties  of  em- 
ployees; providing  for  age  certificates  to  be  issued  by  state  factory 
Inspector ;  prohibiting  certain  employments  to  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  placing  enforcement  of  act  under  control  of  state  factory 
In8[)ector.    Providing  penalties. 

S.  B.  No.  8,  p.  86,  Mar.  20,  1007. 
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104!>.  Missouri:  Euforciug  in  citios  of  r)(X),(M)0  inhabitants  or  over  the  cou- 
stitutloual  right  of  every  child  iu  the  State  to  an  education,  and  pro- 
viding for  truant  and  parental  schools  and  attendance  otflcers,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  children  during  school  hours.  Rei)ealinK,  so 
far  as  applicable  to  such  cities,  act  of  Apr.  11,  1905  (p.  14G). 

CJompulsory  attendance  for  all  children  between  8  and  14  years,  and 
for  children  between  the  ajjjes  of  14  and  16  years  not  actively  and  regu- 
larly employed,  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  hours  each  day.  Providing 
for  exemptions,  for  attendance  officers,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
im rental  and  truant  schools.  Prohibiting  employment  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16,  unless  provided  with  prescribed  certlflcates. 

(Applies  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.) 

S.  B.  No.  364,  p.  428,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

lono.  Montana:  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  certain  occupations 

under  the  age  of  16  years;  providing  for  the  registration  of  the  age  of  all 

children,  and  for  the  issuance  of  an  age  certificate  and  the  disposition  of 

the  same;  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  in  certain  occupations 

without  such  certificate;  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and 

providing  penalties  for  violations. 

Employment  under  16  years  of  age  prohibited.  Age  certificates  to  be 
issued  by  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry. 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

1051.  Nebraska:  Regulating  the  employment  and  use  of  child  labor,  and  pro- 
viding for  enforcement  of  provisions  and  penalties  for  violations. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  specified 
occupations  during  hours  when  public  schools  are  in  session.  Requiring 
employment  certificates  to  be  issued  by  superintendent  of  schools  for 
children  between  14  and  16  years  employed.  Prescribing  conditions  of 
certificate.  Limiting  hours  of  lalx>r  and  prohibiting  certain  occupations 
to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Providing  penalties  and  pro- 
cedure in  violations. 

Chap.  66,  Mar.  30,  1907. 

1or»2.  Nebraska:  Rei)ealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  1,  subdiv.  16, 
chap.  79,  Compiled  Statutes,  1905  (sec.  11293,  Cobbey's  Annotated  Stat- 
utes, Supplement,  1905),  relative  to  compulsory  attendance. 

Providing  that  in  city  and  metropolitan  city  school  districts  children 
between  7  and  16  years  of  age  shall  attend  a  public  day  school  for  the 
full  i)eriod  each  school  year  in  which  the  public  day  schools  are  In  ses- 
sion. Defining  more  accurately  conditions  of  attendance  upon  evening 
vhools. 

Chap.  131,  Apr.  5,  1907. 

1053.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  chap.  — ,  Laws,  1896    (Revisal  of  1896), 

relative  to  the  punishment  of  crimes. 

Prohibiting  unaccompanied  minors  under  16  years  of  age  from  attend- 
ing dance  halls,  theaters,  shows.  EiXcepting  school  and  pier  entertain- 
ments. Prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  under  18  years;  also  prohib- 
iting sudi  minors  from  frequenting  billiard  balls. 

Chap.  185,  Apr.  13,  1908. 

1054.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  153,  chap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  se8&),  relative 

to  school  attendance. 

Raising  upper  limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  14  to  17.  Pre- 
scribing subjects  to  be  taught.  Exempting  children  above  15  completing 
the  grammar  school,  when  regularly  and  lawfuUy  employed;  those  not 
employed  to  attend  high  or  manual  training  school.  Transportation  of 
such  children  residing  in  districts  not  provided  with  such  schools. 

Chap.  231.  Apr.  13, 1908. 
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1055.  New  York:  Amending  sec  3,  tit.  16,  chap.  556,  Laws,  1894  ( Consolidated 

School  Law),  a«  added  to  by  chap.  671,  Laws,  1894,  as  amended  by  chap. 

606,  Laws,  1896,  and  by  chap.  459,  Laws,  1903;  amending  sec  5,  tit  16, 

cliap.  556,  Laws,  1894,  as  amended  by  chap.  459,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap. 

280,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  compnlsory  education. 

Inserting  definite  provision  concerning  school  record  certificates. 

Chap,  103,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1056.  New  York:  Amending  sec.  71,  chap.  415,  Laws,  1897,  as  amended  by  cliap. 

184,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap.  518,  Laws,  1905;  amending  sec.  73  of  said 

chapter,  as  amended  by  cliap.  184,  I^ws,  1903;  amending  sec.  163  of 

said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chap.  255,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap.  518,  Laws, 

1905;  and  amending  sec.  165  of  said  chapter,  as  amended  by  chap.  255, 

Ijaws,  1903,  relative  to  issuance  of  employment  certificates  for  children 

in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  age  evidence  and  prescribing 
order  of  consideration.  Provisions  regarding  a  physician's  certificate 
added.  Number  of  days  of  required  attendance  to  be  during  the  twelve 
months,  instead  of  the  school  year,  preceding  14th  birthday. 

Chap.  291,  May  6,  1907.     (Oct.  1,  1907.) 

ia57.  New  York:  Amending  sec.  3,  tit  16,  chap.  556,  Laws,  1894  (Consolidateil 
School  Law),  as  added  by  chap.  671,  Laws,  1894,  and  amended  by  chap. 
606,  Laws,  1896,  chap.  459,  Laws,  1903,  and  chap.  103,  Laws,  1907; 
am^iding  sec.  4  of  said  title,  as  added  by  chap.  671,  Laws,  1894,  as 
amended  by  chap.  606,  Laws,  1896,  and  by  chap.  459,  Laws,  1903 ;  inserting 
sec.  4a  into  said  title;  and  amending  sec.  5  of  said  title,  as  added  by 
chap.  671,  I^ws,  1894,  and  amended  by  chap.  459,  Laws,  1903,  chap.  280, 
Laws,  1905,  and  chap.  103,  Laws,  1907,  relative  to  compulsory  education 
of  children. 

Harmonizing,  with  respect  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
provisions  of  compulsory  education  and  labor  laws  relative  to  employ- 
ment certificates,  and  Increasing  requirements  and  data  for  school  record 
certificates  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age. 

"  Section  4a.  Any  principal  or  chief  executive  oflicer  of  a  school  to 
whom  application  shall  have  been  made  for  a  school  record  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  shall  Issue  such  school  record  to 
said  child  as  follows:  Such  school  record  shall  be  Issued  and  signed  by 
the  principal  or  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  school  which  such  child 
has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled 
thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall 
contain  a  statement  certiftflng  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months  next  pre- 
ceding his  application  for  such  school  record  and  Is  able  to  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  the  Ehiglish  language,  and  has  received  during 
such  period  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar 
and  geography  and  Is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
metic up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give 
the  date  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of 
the  school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.*' 

Chap.  585,  July  15,  1907.     (Sept  1,  1907.) 

1058.  New  York:  Amending  art  12,  chap.  415,  Laws,  1897,  as  added  to  by  chap. 
151,  Laws,  1903,  as  amended  by  chap.  519,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  chil- 
dren working  In  streets  and  public  places  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes.^ 

Adding  prohibition  relative  to  sale  of  magazines  and  periodicals. 
Providing  that  the  district  superintendent  or  other  official  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education,  before  Issuing  a  iienult  or  badge,  "  shall  also 
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have  received,  examined  and  placed  on  file  the  written  statement  of  the 
principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  which  the  child  is  attend- 
ing, stating  that  such  child  is  an  attendant  at  such  school,  that  he  is  of 
the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  such 
employment,  and  that  said  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  approves 
the  granting  of  a  permit  and  badge  to  such  child."  Principals  must  also 
keep  complete  lists  of  all  children  in  their  schools  possessing  permits 
and  badges.  Changing  date  of  expiration  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  requiring  change  of  color  for  badge  each  year.  Adding  provision 
**  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  "  to  section  relating  to  limit  of  hours. 
Providing  for  revocation  and  surrender  of  permits  and  badges. 

Chap.  588,  July  16,  1907.     (Oct.  1,  1907.) 

1059.  North  Carolina:  Relative  to  compulsory  attendance  in  Goldsboro  Town- 
ship, Wayne  County. 

Providing  for  compulsory  attendance  of  children  between  7  and  10 
years.  Provisos,  exemptions,  penalties,  etc.  (Refers  to  city  of  Golds- 
boro.) 

Amended  by  chap.  778,  Mar.  8,  1907,  making  act  etfective  Jan.  15,  1909. 

Chap.  375,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

lOGO*.  North  Caroiina:    Requiring  attendance  upon  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance, 
upon  petition  of  any  township  or  school  district,  by  the  county  board  of 
education.    Prescribing  procedure  for  such  elections. 

In  townships  and  districts  adopting  comimlsory  attendance,  and  upon 
order  of  county  board  of  education,  children  between  8  and  14  years  of 
age  must  attend  public  school  for  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  excepting 
children  over  12  years,  lawfully  employed.  Other  exemptions:  Indigency 
of  parent  or  guardian,  and  abnormal  mental  or  physical  condition  of 
child. 

Constituting  the  employment  of  children  under  12  a  misdemeanor; 
proviso.  Provisions  concerning  census  lists,  reports  of  attendance  by 
teachers,  and  prosecutions  for  violations. 

Excepting  eleven  sijecified  counties  from  the  application  of  the  act. 

Chap.  894,  Mar.  11,  1907, 

lOGl.  North  Carolina:  Compelling  white  deaf  children  to  attend  school. 

I*rescrlbing  school  attendance  of  forty-five  months  for  white  deaf 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years.    Provisos  and  exceptions. 

Chap.  1007,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

I)  10C2.  North  Carolina  (1907)  :  Laws,  1905,  p.  227,  chap.  213,  requiring  certain 
Indian  children  to  attend  school,  is  not  auconstitutional  as  class  legisla- 
tion.—State  r.  Wolf,  59  S.  E.,  40. 

KMUJ.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  213,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the 

compulsory  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  school. 

Increasing  period  of  required  attmidance  from  nine  to  ten  months. 
Modifying  application  of  act  relative  to  proportion  of  Indian  blood — one- 
seventeenth  instead  of  one-eighth. 

Chap.  59,  Jan.  31,  1908  (sp.  sess.). 

KKM*.  North   Dakota:    Ajnending  sec,   894,   Revised  Codes,   1905,   relative  to 

compulsory  education. 

Striking  out  clause  concerning  eight  months'  period  of  attendance  for 
deaf  or  feeble-minded  child.  Extending  enforcement  of  act  to  all  chil- 
dren residing  within  3  miles  of  schoolhouse  (formerly  2^).  Parents  and 
guardians  not  to  l>e  prosecuted  without  ten  days*  notification  to  comply 
with  law. 

Chap.  96,  Mar.  14, 1907. 

1065.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  8983,  Revised  Codes,  1906,  relative  to  pro- 
hibiting minors  in  certain  public  places. 

Prohibiting  **  any  person  attending  a  local  high  school "  from  playing  or 
being  employed  in  any  i)ool  or  billiard  hall,  bowling  alley,  etc. 

Chap.  128,  Mar.  19.  1907. 
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10(>6.  Ohio:  Repealiujr,  and  reenactlng  with   amendments,  sees.  1,  2,  and  3, 

S.  B.  58,  p.  321,  Laws,  1904  (sec.  098G-7,  Revised  Statutes,  1905),  and 

sec.  4,  H.  B.  34,  p.  123,  Laws,  1898  (sec.  6980-10,  Revised  Statutes,  1905), 

relative  to  the  employment  of  minors. 

Sundrj'  amendments.  Ape  and  school  certificate  provisions  strength- 
ened. 

H.  n.  714,  p.  30,  Feb.  28,  1908. 

n  1067.  Ohio  (1905)  :  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4022a,  relating  to  the  attendance  of 
children  of  school  age  on  the  public  schools.  Is  violative  of  constitution, 
art.  2,  sec.  26,  In  conferring  a  privilege  on  a  portion  of  the  children  of 
school  age  who  reside  farther  than  li  miles  from  the  school  where  they 
have  a  legal  residence,  and  not  on  others,  though  similarly  situated. — 
Cincinnati  School  District  r.  Oakley  Si)ecial  School  Dist.  No.  11,  27  Ohio 
("ir.  Ct.  R.,  824. 

1068*.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  compulsory  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  1(>  years. 

Providing  for  exemptions;  procedure  for  enforcement  Prescribing 
that  necessary  books  shall  be  furnished  to  needy  children.  Establishing 
scholarships. 

**  Sec.  4.  If  any  widowed  mother  shall  make  aflfldavit  to  the  effect 
that  the  wages  of  her  child  or  children,  under  16  years  of  age,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  such  widowed  mother,  then  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  may  after  careful  investigation,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, ui)on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  district  Imard,  or  board 
of  education  of  cities  of  the  first  class,  furnish  such  child  or  children  a 
certificate  called  a  **  scholarship,*'  stating  the  amoimt  of  wages  such 
child  or  children  are  receiving,  or  so  much  of  such  wages  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  so  long  as  such  child  or  children  shall  attend  the  public 
school  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  which  aid  may  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  to  the  child  or  children  holding  such  scholarshii),  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  the  county  In  which  such  child  or 
children  reside." 

Chap.  34,  II.  R.  31,  p.  393,  April  10,  1908. 

1069.  Oregon:  Repealing  sees.  3423,  3424,  and  3425,  B.  and  C,  1901,  relative 

to  compulsory  education. 

('ompulsorj'  attendance  for  children  9  to  14  years  of  age,  and  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed. 
Attendance  for  entire  period  of  public-school  sessions.  Exceptions.  Pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  truant  officers.  Pro- 
viding also  for  procedure  for  enforcement.  (See  also  p.  79,  Laws,  1903, 
and  chap.  208,  Laws,  1905.) 

Chap.  79,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

1070.  PennsylTania:  Amending  see.   1,  act   No.  335,  Acts,   1901,  relative  to 

school  attendance  and  certificates. 

Providing  for  the  Issuance  of  school  certificates  by  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  notary  public,  or  anyone  who  can  administer  oaths  in  cities 
and  lK)rough8,  and  by  secretary  of  school  board  In  rural  districts.  Rais- 
ing age  of  exemption  of  working  children  who  can  read  and  write  (from 
13  to  16)  to  14  to  16. 

Act  No.  237,  May  29,  1907. 

1071.  FennsylTania:  Amending  sees.  2,  3,  and  5,  act  No.  335,  Acts,  1901,  re- 
lating to  school  attoidance,  and  providing  attendance  officers. 

Providing  penalty  of  fine  of  $10  to  $30  for  employment  of  a  child  not 
In  attendance  at  school  as  stipulated.  Authorizing  attendance  officers  to 
enter  any  place  of  employment  to  Inspect  the  records  required  by  law. 
Providing  penalties  for  refusal  to  i)ermit  such  inspection.  Authorizing 
the  dismissal  of  children  Illegally  employed  and  providing  penalty  for 
violation.  Extending  the  i)olice  power  of  attendance  officers  to  Incorri- 
gible children;  and  providing  for  proceedings  against  persons  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Act  No.  241,  May  2l>.  1907. 
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1072.  South  Dakota:  Providing  fur  Ihe  comimlBory  education  of  Imllun  »;hll- 
dr^i  ut  schools  wlieu  tuition,  Jodtllt]);,  uiid  bonrd  urc  fiirnlBhod  nt  tbu 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

CompulBOrj-   perloit   It   to   IS.     PrescrlbliiK   iieualtiee. 

Chap,  13«,  Mar.  .S.  V.MIT. 

1073.  Honth  DnkoU:  Provicllnit  for  Ihe  nmiimlKory  ediii'otl.Hi  nf  tli.'  lie.if  itnd 
blind. 

DeHnliift  duties  mid  fliilLority  iif  I'lmiily  Jiidges  niid  coiiiily  siiiicrlii- 
tondentH  of  s*.'lio')ls.     Providing  'or  imympnt  of  expeiiHC. 

Chap.  137,  Mar.  4,  IIKIT. 
Um.  Tennessee:  Providing  for  and  enforcing  the  education  of  all  children 
lietivcen  tlie  ages  of  S  anil  IG  yeiini  In  (iiimtl(>R  liiiving  u  lupulntlon  of  not 
less  than  11,000  nor  more  than  11,100,  according  to  the  federal  i^ensns 
of  IDOO,  or  any  subsequent  federal  census,  and  a  iio|mliilion  of  not  U'i« 
than  17,300  and  not  more  than  17,400  by  the  last  or  niiy  snliaequent  feil- 

Mlnlmum  period  of  attendance  flxed  nt  sixteen  consecutive  weeks. 
Providing  for  e.teniptlonH  and  for  the  cnre  of  Indigents.  Prohibiting  Ihi- 
i'ni]>loylng  of  clilldren  of  compulsory  age  during  school  sessions  unless 
provision  concerning  lutnlmum  school  attendance  has  been  complied  with. 
PrcHcrtblng  conditions  for  enforcement  and  [tenaltlex  for  violation. 
(Became  taw  without  governor's  signature.) 

Chap.  003,  Apr.  2,  1907.    (June  30,  1907.) 
1077).  Tennessee:   Providing   for   and   enforcing   the  eductitlon   of  all   children 
Iwtween  the  ages  of  8  and  10  yeurs  In  counties  having  a  iHipulatlou  of 
not  less  than  17.300  and  not  more  tlian  1T,400,  accordlnj^  to  the  federal 
ceiisuB  (if  IIWO,  or  any  subsequent  feiieral  census. 

(Similar  act  to  preceding.  Became  law  without  governor's  signature.) 
Chap.  604,  Apr.  4,  1907.  (June  30,  ItlOT.) 
107(5.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  712,  chap.  38.  Statutes,  1894,  ns  amended  by 
sec.  1,  act  Xo.  155,  Acts,  190i;  see.  715,  chap,  38,  Statutes,  18B4;  sec  1, 
act  No.  155,  Acts,  1004;  sec.  7I(i,  chap.  33.  Statutes,  lSU-1,  as  amended  by 
sec.  2,  act  Xo.  39,  Acts,  1«M;  sec.  718,  chap.  38,  Statutes,  1894,  ns  amended 
by  sec.  1,  act  Xo.  20,  Acts,  1898,  relative  to  truancy  and  child  labor. 

Extending  provisions  so  as  to  include  quarries  and  railroad  companies. 
Providing  tor  school  certmcatee  for  children  under  lli  years  of  ngi'  w1i<> 
lia\e  not  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  of  nine  years. 

Act  No.  52,  Dec.  10,  lOOG. 

1077.  Vermont:  Providing  educational  privileges  for  children  of  school   ngc 

in  unorganized  towns  or  gores. 

AutborlKlng  the  commissioner  of  taxes  of  tinorganiKcd  town  or  gore  to 
assess  a  tax,  not  excewUng  50  per  cent,  for  imymeiit  of  exiienses.  not  to 
exceed  $1.50  a  week.  Granting  to  comnilssloner  of  taxes  the  powers  and 
duties  of  school  directors  and  truant  ollicers  of  organized  towns ;  and  ex- 
leudlng  provisions  of  attendance  laws  to  unorgtmlzed  towns  and  gores. 
Act  No.  59,  Nov.  21,  1900.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1078.  VlrginlA:  Regulating  the  employment  of  children  In  factories,  mercan- 
tile establishments,  workshops,  and  mines  on  and  after  Alar.  1,  190D. 

Fixing  minimum  age  limit  at  13  years  after  Mar.  1,  1909,  and  at  14 
years  after  Mar.  1,  1910.  Providing  for  exceptions  ond  penalties.  {Xo 
educational  provisions.) 

Chap.  aoi.  Mar.  13,  lOos. 
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1079.  Virginia:  Prorlding,  in  certain  cases,  for  the  compulflory  attendance  of 

children  between  ttie  ages  of  8  and  12  years  upon  the  public  sdiools,  and 

providing  penalty  for  failure,  and  designating  the  manner  of  collecting 

snch  penalties. 

Requiring  attendance  for  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  six  of 
which  to  be  consecutive.  Numerous  causes  for  exception.  Act  to  become 
operative  within  any  county,  city,  or  town  only  after  submission  and 
adoption  by  qualified  electors.    Prescribing  election  procedure. 

Chap.  364,  Mar.  14,  1908. 

1080.  WasliiBgtoii:  Repealing  cliap.  136,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  child  labor, 

and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  persons  under  19  years  of  age  as  messen- 
gers. Providing  for  permits  to  labor  to  be  issued  by  judge  of  juvenile 
court  to  male  children  over  14  years  of  age. 

Chap.  128,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

3081.  Washington:  Relating  to  the  compulsory  education  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  S  and  15  years,  foi  bidding  the  employment  of  children  during 
the  session  of  the  public  schools,  providing  penalties,  and  repealing  con- 
flicting acts. 

Chap.  231,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

1082*^.  Washington:  Am^iding  sec.  71,  chap.  118,  Laws,  1897  (Code  of  Public 

Instruction),  relative  to  compulsory  attendance. 

Extending  annual  period  of  compulsory  attendance  from  three  months 
to  the  entire  session  of  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  7,  chap.  240,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

1083.  Wisconsin:  See  enactmenf  No,  1546, 

1084.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  558,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  cliap.  450, 

I^ws,  1901,  relative  to  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund. 

Requiring  the  maintenance  of  an  eight  (formerly,  seven)  months* 
Hession. 

Chap.  108,  May  16,  1907. 

1Q85*.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  439a  and  439b,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended 
by  cliap.  189,  Laws,  1903,  and  adding  sees.  439cb,  439cc,  and  439cd,  rela- 
tive to  attendance  at  school. 

Requiring  aftendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  and 
of  those  between  14  and  16,  unless  employed  in  accordance  with  chap. 
349,  Laws,  1903,  during  entire  annual  session  of  school  in  cities  of  first 
class,  eight  months  in  other  cities,  and  six  months  (formerly,  five)  in 
towns  and  villages.  I>eflning  **  regular  attendance."  Fixing  time  of 
enrollment.  Prescribing  compulsory  attendance  without  exemption  on 
account  of  distance  from  school  in  districts  furnishing  transportation. 
Providing  for  exemptions  of  children  completing  course  of  study  of. 
common   schoola 

Requiring  ten  (formerly,  three)  or  more  truant  officers  in  cities  of 
the  first  class,  and  one  or  more  in  cities  of  over  2,000  (formerly,  10.000) 
inhabitants.  Making  sheriff,  undersheriff,  and  deputies  truant  officers 
in  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

Providing  for  census  lists,  reports  of  attendance  and  nonattendance  of 
pupils,  and  for  procedure  for  enforcement  of  act.  Providing  also  for 
compensation  of  truant  officers  and  sheriffs. 

Chap.  446,  Jane  29,  1907. 

1086.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  1  to  10,  inclusive,  chap.  274,  Laws,  1899,  as 
amended  by  chap.  182,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  chap.  349,  Laws,  1903, 
and  making  them  sees.  1728a  to  1728J,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  child 
labor. 
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Granting  to  register  of  probate  same  i)ower  as  officers  already  desig- 
nated In  issuance  of  cliild  labor  iierniits.  Forbidding  delegation  of  sncb 
l)0wer,  and  requiring  tbat  child  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  or  his  native  language  as  a  condition  for  grant- 
ing permit. 

Enumerating  in  greater  detail  places  where  children  under  the  ago 
of  IG  years  may  not  be  emi)loyed.  Making  maximum  number  of  work- 
ing hours  in  one  week  fiftyrfive.  Clianghig  hour  limits  from  U  at  night 
and  (J  in  the  morning  to  G  at  night  and  7  in  the  morning,  except  for 
children  working  In  stores,  or  newsboys. 

I^eaving  to  i»erson  Issuing  i>ermlt  decision  as  to  physical  ability  of  chlhl. 

Increasing  minimum  fine  of  employer  violating  law  from  $10  to  $25, 
and  providing  that  employer  or  parent  may  be  imprisoned  in  county  jail 
thirty   days. 

Chap.  523,  July  9,  1907. 

1087*.  Wyoming:  Repealing  sees.  554  and  555,  Revised  Statutes,  1899,  relating 

to  compulsory  education,   and  enacting  substitutes. 

Fixing  period  of  compulsory  attendance:  children  between  7  and  14  to 
attend  school  each  year  for  the  first  six  months  during  which  the  public 
sch<M>ls  are  In  session.  Exceptions.  Providing  for  enforcement  by  sher- 
iffs, constables,  and  truant  officers.  Clerks  of  school  districts  to  furnish 
officers  with  enumeration  lists. 

(^lap.  0.*].  Feb.  21.  1907. 


I.  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  most  significant  legislative  event  of  the  biennium  has  been 
the  decisive  manner  in  which  a  number  of  States  have  acted  against 
the  so-called  high  school  fraternity.  The  extent  of  this  legislative 
activity  is  indicative  of  the  importance  that  these  organizations 
have  assumed  in  the  life. of  the  secondary  schools  of  certain  States. 
Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  in  this  legislation,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  present  in  full  several  of  these  enactments. 


(a)  General. 

1088.  California:  Adding  section  367b  to  the  Penal  Code,  providing  against  the 

offense  of  hazing. 

**  Whosoever  being  a  student,  or  being  a  person  in  attendance  at  any 
public,  private,  jwrochial,  or  military  school,  college  or  other  educational 
institution,  conspires  to  haze  or  engages  in  hazing  or  commit  any  act 
that  injures,  degrades  or  disgraces,  or  tends  to  injure,  degrade,  or  dis- 
grace any  fellow  student  or  person  attending  such  institution  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.'* 

Chap.  483,  Mar.  22,  1907. 

1089.  Colorado:  Providing  for  the  prevention  of  "hazing**  and  other  vicious 

practices  in  state  institutions,  and  for  the  punishment  thereof. 

Requiring  officers  of  state  institutions  to  punish,  dismiss,  or  expel 
teachers,  employees,  or  students  found  guilty  of  hazing. 

Chap.  154,  Apr.  4,  1907. 
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I>  1(190.  IllinoiR  (1908)  :^  A  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  adverse  to  secret  school  societies  held  neither  unreason- 
nble  nor  unlawful. — WilPou  r.  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  (111.).  ^ 
N.  E.,  697. 

1)  1001.  Illinois  (1908)  :  "Per  curiam.  This  was  a  bill  in  chancery  filed  by 
the  plnintifFs  in  error  In  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County  to  enjoin  the 
defendant  in  error  from  enforcing  a  rule  adopted  by  the  defendant  in 
error  known  as  the  **  antifraternity  rule."  A  demurrer  was  interposed 
to  the  bill  and  sustained  and  the  bill  dismissed  for  want  of  equity.  The 
decree  of  the  circuit  court  was  affirmed  by  the  appellate  court  for  the 
lirst  district,  and  this  writ  of  error  has  been  sued  out  from  this  court 
to  the  appellate  court  to  review  the  Judgment  of  that  court  in  affirming 
the  decree  of  the  circuit  court. 

'*  The  questions  raised  upon  this  record  are  identical  with  those  raiseil 
In  the  case  of  Wilson  ?\  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  233  111..  464 ; 
S4  X.  E.,  697,  and  the  decision  in  that  case  is  decisive  of  this  case.  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  the  holding  of  this  court  in  that  case,  the 
judgment  of  the  appellate  court  affirming  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court 
will  be  affirmed." 

Judgment  affirmed. — Favorite  et  al.  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago. 
85  N.  E.,  402. 

1092.  Indiana:  Enlarging  the  powers  of  boards  of  school  commissioners,  boards 
of  trustees,  townshii)  trustees,  superintendents  of  schools,  and  others 
having  the  government  of  such  schools,  prohibiting  secret  societies  and 
fraternities,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  *  *  *,  That  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  shall  be  open  to  all 
children  until  they  complete  the  courses  of  study  in  said  common  schools, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  teachers  therein  and  to  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  provided  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  government  of 
such  schools.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  pupils  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary or  high  schools  of  this  State  to  form  secret  societies,  fraternities, 
or  other  similar  organizations  in  such  schools;  and  the  l>oard  of  school 
commissioners  or  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  town  or  city,  and  the 
trustee  of  any  school  township,  and  the  superintendent  of  any  school, 
are  hereby  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  suspending, 
or.  if  necessary,  expelling  a  pupil  in  any  elementary  or  high  school  who 
refuses  or  neglects  to  ol)ey  such  rules  or  regulations  or  any  of  them. 

*•  Sec.  2.  An  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this 
act,  and  it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Chap.  278,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

r>  100.').  fowa  (1906)  :  Fiider  Cocle,  sec.  2772,  authorizing  school  directors  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  pupils,  the  board  of 
jlirectors  of  a  high  school  had  authority  to  prohibit  pupils  of  such  school 
from  [)Iaying  football  in  a  game  purporting  to  be  played  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  by  a  team  purporting  to  represent  the  school, 
though  the  game  was  not  played  in  school  hours  nor  on  or  near  the 
school  grounds. — Kinzer  r.  Directors  of  Independent  School  Dist.  of 
Marion,  105  N.  W.,  686. 

1094*.  Kansas:  Making  it  unlawful  for  high  school  pupils  to  belong  to  any 
secret  organization  in  any  way  connected  with  public  schools. 

**  Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  pupils  of  any  high  schools  to 
participate  in  or  be  members  of  any  secret  fraternity  or  secret  organiza- 
tion whatsoever  that  is  in  any  degree  a  school  organization. 

"  Sec  2.  Any  boards  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  of  county  high 
schools  are  hereby  authorized  and  emi)owered  to  deny  to  any  student  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  such  high  school,  who  shall  violate  section  1  of  this  act, 
any  or  all  of  the  privileges  of  such  high  school  or  to  expel  such  student 
for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

"  Sec  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  publication  in 
the  statute-lM)ok." 

Chap.  320,  Mar.  9.  1907. 

a  Sm»  p.  :120  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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1095.  Minnesota:  Prohibiting  secret  fraternities  and  societies  being  formed  iu 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  empowering  and  making  it  the  duty  of 
school  directors  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto  and  to 
enforce  the  same,  and  making  it  an  offense  to  solicit  pui)ils  to  join  them, 
and  prescribing  the  penalty  therefor. 

'*  Prohibit. 'i  secret  fraternities  in  the  public  schools. — Section  1.  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pupil, 
registered  as  such,  and  attending  any  public  high  school,  district,  i)rimary 
or  graded  school,  which  is  partially  or  wholly  maintained  by  public  funds, 
to  join,  bi*come  a  member  of,  or  to  solicit  any  other  i)upil  of  any  such 
school  to  join,  or  become  a  member  of  any  secret  fraternltj^  or  society 
wholly  or  partially  formed  from  the  membership  of  pupils  attending  any 
such  schools  or  to  take  part  in  the  organization  or  formation  of  any  such 
fraternity  or  society,  except  such  societies  or  associations  as  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  directors  of  such  schools. 

**  Directors  to  establish  rules  and  regulations. — Sec  2.  The  directors 
of  all  such  schools  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act, 
and  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make,  adopt  and  modify  all 
rules  and  regulations  which  In  their  judgment  and  discretion  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  governing  of  such  schools  and  enforcing  all  the 
provisions  of  sec.  1  of  this  act. 

**  Directors  shall  hare  power  to  suspend  or  dismiss. — Sec.  3.  The 
directors  of  such  schools  shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  pursuant 
to  the  adoption  of  such  rules  and  regulations  made  and  adopted  by  them, 
to  susi)end,  or  dismiss  any  pupil  or  pupils  of  such  schools  therefrom,  or 
to  prevent  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  graduating  or  participating  In 
school  honors  when,  after  Investigation,  In  the  judgment  of  such  directors, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  such  pupil  or  pupils  are  guilty  of  violating  any  of 
the  ])rovl8lons  of  sec.  1  of  this  act,  or  who  are  guilty  of  violating  any 
rule,  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  such  directors  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  such  schools  or  enforcing  sec.  1  of  this  act. 

"  Soliciting  a  misdemeanor^  by  persons,  not  pupils — municipal  and 
justice  courts  to  have  jurisdiction. — Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  person,  not  a  pupil  of  such  schools  to  be  upon  the  school 
grounds,  or  to  enter  any  school  building  for  the  purpose  of  *  rushing '  or 
soliciting,  while  there,  any  pupil  or  pupils  of  such  schools  to  join  any 
fraternity,  society,  or  association  organized  outside  of  said  schools.  All 
nnmlclpal  courts  and  justice  courts  in  this  State  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  offences  committed  under  this  section,  and  all  persons  found  guilty 
of  such  offences  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  dollars  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  city  or  village  treasurer,  when  such  schools 
are  situated  Inside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village,  and  to 
the  county  treasurer,  when  situated  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
any  such  city  or  village,  or  uiK)n  failure  to  pay  such  fine,  to  be  Imprls- 
one<l  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 

•'  Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  ixirts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
reiK^alwl. 

Chap.  149,  Apr.  11.  1907. 

101>0.  Minnesota:  Prohibiting   the   manufacture,   sale,   or   use  of  adulterated 
cigarettes,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  by  persons  under  18  and  by 
iill  minor  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
Defining  age  limits,  penalties,  etc. 

Chap.  aS6,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

1097*.  Ohio:  Abolishing  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  like  .societies  among 
pu[)il8  of  the  public  schools. 

"  Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pupil  of  the  public  schoc\'«s^v 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  any  manner  to  organize,  join  or  belong  to  any  ^'^'S^i^ 
nlty  or  sorority  or  other  like  societies  composed  or  made  up  of  i>'^>^'^ 
the  public  schools.  ,c-*-ciK:Vo^-'^'^^ 

**  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher,  \k\\\iR\\«vy^  q.x  '«^'^^  ^orc*^^ 
ent  having  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  tlMxt  ^wOcw  Vc^v^:^^^^^  '^"-^icX^*^*!^-. 
or  like  society  Is  being  organized  or  malntaVn^O.  Va.  ^"^^  ^  ^^^     — - 
the  state,  or  that  any  of  the  pupWa  aU«i<Q\Ti^  s»l\^  ^[ftXi»«2^a.  ti^^v 
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or  t»elnngiug  to  such  fraternity,  sorority  or  like  society,  to  advise  imme- 
diately tlie  president  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  In  charge  of 
such  schools  of  such  facts.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  it  shall  t>e  the 
duty  of  such  l)oard  of  education,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
thereof,  and  after  not  less  than  ten  days*  written  notice  to  the  persons 
charged  with  violating  this  act,  or  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  therein  contained,  and  if  such  board  of  education  find 
tlie  same  to  be  correct  and  true,  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
such  board  to  notify  immediately,  in  writing,  any  and  all  pupils  organiz- 
ing, Joining  or  l>elonging  to  such  fraternity,  sorority  or  like  society  to 
disband  and  discontinue  the  s»me  and  to  withdraw  therefrom  within 
five  days  from  the  receipt  of  said  notice. 

"And  if  within  such  time  any  pupil  guilty  of  organizing,  joining  or 
belonging  to  any  such  fraternity,  sorority  or  like  society  shall  fail  to 
obey  said  notice,  said  pupil  shall  have  violated  the  rules  of  the  school  and 
be  immediately  suspended  from  the  public  schools  of  this  state  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal  in  charge  of  the  same  in  cities  or  districts 
having  such  superintendent  or  principal,  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  in  villages,  si)ecial  and  township  districts  not  having  such  su- 
perintendent or  principal,  until  such  pupil  shall  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  boiird. 

"Sec. 3.  Any  officer,  teacher,  principal,  superintendent  or  other  persons 
mentioned  in  this  act  neglecting  to  perform  any  duty  imi)osed  upon  him 
by  this  act,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars ($10)  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  for  each  oCTense. 

"  Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  1908." 

H.  B.  1120,  p.  253,  Apr.  30,  1908.    (July  1,  1908.) 

D  1098.  Washington  (1005)  :  I>aws,  11)03,  p.  328,  chap.  156.  sec.  12,  pro- 
hibiting "  any  person "  from  disturbing  a  public  school,  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  an  enrolled  pupil  of  the  school  disturbed. — State  v,  Pack- 
enham,  82  P.,  597 ;  40  Wash.,  403. 

D  1099.  Washington  (1906)  :  Ballinger*s  Ann.  Ck)des  and  Stat.,  sec.  2334,  pro- 
vides that  every  common  school  shall  be  oi)en  to  all  children  between  the 
specified  school  ages.  Sec.  2339  provides  tliat  all  pupils  shall  comply 
with  the  regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the  schools  and 
submit  to  the  authority  of  teachers,  and  sec.  2362,  subdiv.  5,  anthorizos 
school  directors  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  school,  and  subdiv.  6  authorizes  them 
to  suspend  or  expel  the  pupils  who  refuse  to  obey  the  rules.  Held,  that 
the  directors  of  a  school  district  had  authority  to  deny  to  those  pupils 
belonging  to  a  secret  fraternity  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  school  par- 
ticipation in  athletic,  literary,  military,  and  similar  school  organize) tious, 
constituting  no  part  of  the  school  work,  though  the  meetings  of  the 
fraternity  were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  after  school  hours, 
and  with  parental  consent. — Wayland  v.  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
Dist.  No.  1.  Seattle,  86  P.,  642. 

1100.  Wisconsin:    Creating  sees.  4608v  and  4608w,  Statutes,  1908,  prohibiting 

the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobacco  by  i)er8ons  under  sixteen  years 

of  age. 

Providing  fine  of  not  more  than  $10  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days  for  any  i)erson  under  sixteen  found  using  tobacco  in  any 
public  place  when  not  accompanied  by  iwirent  or  guardian.  Providing 
same  punishment  with  increase  to  $25  for  second  offense,  or  for  anyone 
allowing  such  a  person  to  use  tobacco  in  or  upon  premises  occupied 
by  him. 

Chap.  463.  July  1.  1907. 
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(b)  Corporal  Punishment. 

D  1101.  North  Carolina  (1904)  :  Where  a  school-teacher  exercises  his  judg- 
ment in  whipping  a  pupil,  the  presumption  is  that  he  exercised  it  cor- 
rectly.—State  V.  Thornton,  48  S.  E.,  002 ;  136  N.  C,  610. 

Within  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  the  school-teacher  is  the  Judge 
as  to  when  the  correction  of  a  pupil  is  required,  and  of  the  degree  of 
correction  necessary. — Ibid, 

When  the  correction  administered  by  a  school-teacher  is  not  in  itself 
Immoderate,  and  therefore  beyond  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  Its 
legality  or  illegality  must  depend  entirely  on  the  quo  animo  with  which 
it  is  administered. — Ibid, 

Where  a  school  has  not  been  well  managed  prior  to  defendant's  em- 
ployment as  teacher,  and  he  was  specially  requested  to  be  more  strict 
in  compelling  obedience  to  the  rules,  he  has  no  more  authority  by  reason 
thereof  than  he  would  otherwise  have  possesBed. — Ibid. 

D  1102.  Texas  (1907)  :  The  Jury,  In  determining  whether  a  teacher,  who 
punished  a  scholar,  was  guilty  of  assault,  must  consider  his  acts  and 
the  acts  of  the  scholar,  and  the  teacher's  guilt  must  not  be  measured 
alone  by  severity  of  the  punishment,  but  by  his  intention  In  Inflicting  it ; 
and  If  the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  good  faith,  without  intention  to 
injure  the  scholar,  but  only  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  teacher 
was  not  guilty,  though  he  used  more  force  than  was  necessary. — Greer  r. 
Stiite,  106  S.  W..  359. 

Where  a  teacher  corrects  a  scholar  and  inflicts  corporal  punishment, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  same  is  done  in  the  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  and  It  does  not  devolve  on  the  teacher  to  show  his  innocent 
Intention;  and,  if  the  punishment  is  inflicted  without  any  intent  to 
injure  the  scliolar,  the  teacher  is  not  guilty  of  assault,  though  the  punish- 
ment is  more  severe  than  necessary. — Ibid. 


(c)  Suspension  and  Expulsion. 

1103.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendment,  sec.  14,  chap.  147, 

LawB,  1886,  relative  to  county  high  schools  In  counties  having  a  i)opula- 

tion  of  6,000  or  ov6r. 

Defining  authority  of  principal  over  pupils  and  granting  iiower  to  sus- 
pend  such.  Providing  for  committee  to  examine  teachers.  Prescribing 
qualifications  of  teachers. 

Chap.  335,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

D  llO'i.  Wisconsin  (1908)  :*A  school  board  has  no  power  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  money  as  a  condition  of  relnstatem^it  of  pupils  under  suspen- 
sion.—State  V.  District  Board  of  School  Diet.  No.  1  (Wis.),  232. 

.  A  school  board  may,  under  the  express  provisions  of  Stat.,  1898,  sec. 
439,  make  all  rules  needful  for  the  government  of  the  school,  and  may 
suspend  any  pupil  for  noncompliance  with  rules  made  by  it  or  by  the 
teacher  with  its  consent. — Ibid. 

A  pupil  may  be  punished  for  misconduct,  although  no.  rule  has  been 
promulgated  in  regard  to  such  conduct — Ibid. 

Power  of  school  authorities  to  suspend  pupils  stated. — Ibid. 


a  See  p.  .*Kt3  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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(d)  Fire  Drills. 

The  single  enactment  indicated  under  this  heading  is  a  reminder  of 
the  greatest  disaster  to  school  children  which  has  ever  happened  in 
this  country.  The  compulsory  fire  drill  will,  perhaps,  serve  a  valu- 
able purpose,  yet  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  safely  and  honestly 
constructed  school  buildings.  The  example  set  by  Ohio  in  respect  to 
these  fire  drills  is  one  that  will  probably  be  followed  by  other  States 
in  which  there  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  danger  to  which  thousands 
of  American  school  children  are  exposed  each  day. 

1105*.  Ohio:  Providing  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  school  children  by 
an  adequate  compulsory  fire  drill. 

"  Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  every  public  or  private  school  or  educational  institution  within  the 
state,  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifty  or  more  pupils,  to  Instruct 
and  train  the  pupils  by  means  of  drills,  so  that  they  may  in  sudden  emer- 
gency be  able  to  leave  the  school  building  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  without  confusion  or  panic.  Such  drills  or  rapid  dismissals  shall  be 
held  at  least  once  for  each  month  when  said  schools  are  in  session  and 
all  doors  of  exit  shall  be  kept  unlocked  during  school  hours. 

**  That  every  teacher  or  instructor  in  every  public,  private  or  parochial 
school  shall  devote  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  in  each  month  during 
which  the  school  is  in  session,  to  instruction  of  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  years,  in  fire  dangers. 

**  For  the  i)urpose  of  such  Instruction  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
fire  marshal  to  prepare  a  book  conveniently  arranged  in  chapters,  or  les- 
sons, such  chai)ters  or  lessons  to  be  in  number  sufficient  to  provide  a  dif- 
ferent chapter  or  lesson  for  each  week  of  the  maximum  school  year,  one 
of  such  lessons  to  be  read  by  the  teachers  in  such  schools  each  week. 
The  books  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  state  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state  school  commissioner  and  shall  be  distributed  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  provide  a  copy  for  each  teacher  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  to  give  the  instruction  herein  provided  for;  the  distri- 
bution to  be  made  by  the  state  school  commissioner. 

"  Sec  2.  Willful  neglect  by  any  principal  or /other  person  in  charge  of 
any  public  or  private  school  or  educational  institution  to  comply  with 
the  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable,  each  offense, 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  five  dollars. 

**  Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  school  boards,  school 
directors,  trustees,  or  other  body  of  persons  having  control  of  the  schools 
of  any  township,  town  or  city,  to  cause  a  copy  of  this  act  to  be  printed  in 
the  manual  or  handbook  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  where 
such  manual  is  in  use  or  may  hereafter  come  in  use. 

"  Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." 

H.  B.  1166,  p.  231.  Apr.  28,- 1908. 


J.  HEALTH  REGULATIONS. 

Among  the  comparatively  few  enactments  in  this  section  are  to 
be  found  several  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  judicial 
interpretations  cited,  may  easily  be  regarded  as  of  eminently  pro- 
gressive rank.  That  of  Connecticut  (1120)  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  school  physicians,  that  of  Louisiana  (1121)  relative  to 
physical  examination  of  children,  that  of  Massachusetts  (1123) 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  school  nurses  in  Boston,  and  that  of 
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Virginia  (1125)  providing  for  the  testing  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  pupils  of  public  schools  represent  a  new  and  growing  movement 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of  the  public  school. 

The  several  judicial  decisions  cited,  Arkansas  (1106),  Illinois 
(1108),  Massachusetts  (1111),  New  York  (1112),  North  Carolina 
(1113),  Ohio  (1115),  and  Pennsylvania  (1117,  1118),  while  not  per- 
haps of  wide  general  interest,  are  clearly  indicative  that  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  has  become  firmly  fixed  as  a  part  of  our  general 
American  protective  social  policy. 

The  Massachusetts  act  (1110),  adding  instruction  as  to  tuberculosis 
and  its  prevention  to  the  prescribed  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  is  dassified  here  in  spite  of  its  very  obvious  mis- 
placement. 


(a)  General. 

D1106.  Arkansas  (1907)  :  A  child  of  school  age,  seeking  to  compel  the  school 
board  to  admit  him  to  a  school  without  first  complying  with  a  rule  of 
the  board  requiring  a  pupil  before  admission  to  the  school  to  be 
vaccinated,  can  not  complain  that  the  role  makes  a  certificate  of  a 
reputable  physician  showing  that  the  pupil  has  been  successfully 
vaccinated  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  pupil  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  the  rule. — Auten  r.  Board  of  Directors  of  Special  School  Dist. 
of  Little  Rock,  104  S.  W.,  180. 

1107.  California:  Providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  and  em- 
powering state  board  of  health  to  enforce  provisions,  and  providing 
penalties  for  violation. 

Providing  for  the  protection  of  schools  by  the  exclusion   of  those 
affected  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  disease. 

Sec.  17,  chap.  492,  Mar.  23.  1907. 

D  1108.  IlllBOis  (1908)  :^  The  general  police  powers  of  a  city  aathorizing 
ordinances  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppression  of  disease  do 
not  Include  the  passage  of  an  ordlDance  making  vaccination  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  right  of  education. — People  v.  Board  of  E<ducation  of 
City  of  Chicago  (lU.),  84  N.  B..  1046. 

A  city  ordinance  prohibiting  any  child  not  vaccinated  within  seven 
years  from  attending  school  held  unreasonable  and  void. — Ibid, 

1109.  Massachusetts :  Amending   sec.   6,    chap.  -44,    Revised    Laws,    1902,    as 

amended  by  chap.  371,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  certificates  of  exemption 

from  vaccination  of  children  attending  public  schools. 

Providing  that  physician's  certificate  contain  statement  of  cause  for 
which  granted. 

Chap.  215,  Mar.  16.  1907. 

1110.  MassachnseCto:  Amending  see.  1,  chap.  42,  Revised  Laws,  1902,  relative 

to  instruction  in  public  schools. 

Adding  instruction  "  as  to  tal)erculosia  and  its  prevention  "  to  the  pre- 
scribed list. 

Chap.  181«  Mar.  6,  1908. 

•  8m  p.  320  toe  comptote  t«at  of  dcclston. 
63470—09 ^14 
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D  1111.  Massachusetts  (1907) :  Rev.  Laws,  chap.  42,  sec.  27,  gives  the  school 
committee  of  a  town  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  public 
schools.  Chap.  44,  sec.  3,  gives  children  the  right  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  to  qualifications  of 
pupils  and  other  school  matters  as  the  school  conunittee  shall  from  time 
to  time  prescribe.  Sec.  6  provides  that  a  child  who  has  not  been  vac- 
cinated shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  public  school  except  on  presentation 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  regular  physician  that  he  is  not  a  fit  subject 
for  vaccination.  During  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  a  school  committee 
enacted  a  regulation  excluding  firom  attendance  all  unvaccinated  chil- 
dren. Held,  that  the  town  was  not  liable  for  excluding  a  pupil  under 
]  such  regulation,  though  she  presented  the  certificate  that  she  was  not  a 

^  fit  subject  for  vaccination,  as  the  exception  contained  in  sec.  6  has  no 

j  application  when  there  is  particular  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from 

I  an  epidemic  of  smallpox. — ^Hammond  v.  Town  of  Hyde  Park,  80  N.  E.,  650. 

D  1112.  New  York  (1904) :  Laws,  1893,  p.  1495,  chap.  661,  as  amended  by 
Laws,  1900,  p.  1484,  chap.  667,  sec.  2,  being  sec.  210  of  the  public  health 
I  law,  excluding  children  not  vaccinated  from  the  public  schools  until 

I  vaccinated,  is  a  health  law  enacted  in  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the 

j  police  power.     Judgment   (Sup.  1903)  84  N.  Y.  S.,  712,  affirmed.— Vie- 

I  meister  v.  White.  72  N.  E.,  97 ;  179  N.  Y.,  236. 

I  D  1113.  North   Carolina  (1904)  :<>  Rule  of  school   board   of  city   making  a 

scholar's  vaccination  prerequisite  to  attendance  held  authorized,  and  ap- 
plicable to  a  child,  though  her  health  would  not  admit  vaccination. — 
Hutchlns  V.  School  (Committee  of  Town  of  Durham,  49  S.  E.,  46. 

1134.  North  Dakota:    Providing  for  the  creating  of  a  public  health  laboratory, 

for  the  control  of  such  laboratory,  and  for  the  appointment  and  duties  of 

a  director. 

Laboratory  to  be  established  at  the  state  university.  Professor  of 
bacteriology  in  the  medical  college  to  be  director  and  ex  officio  state 
bacteriologist 

Chap.  238,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

D  1115.  Ohio  (1905)  :  Rev.  Stat,  sec.  3986,  empowering  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  any  school  district  to  make  and  ^iforce  such  rules  and  regulations 
to  secure  the  vaccination  of,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  smallpox 
among,  the  pupils  attending,  or  eligible  to  attend,  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  in  its  opinion  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  public  require,  is  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  and  the  validity  of 
a  resolution  passed  by  a  board  of  education  under  the  power  thereby  con- 
ferred, excluding  from  the  public  schools  all  children  not  vaccinated,  or 
who  did  not  furnish  a  physician's  certificate  excusing  them  from  vac- 
cination, does  not  depend  upon  the  actual  existence  of  smallpox  in  the 
community,  nor  upon  an  apprehended  epidemic  of  that  disease. — (1907) 
State  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Village  of  Barberton,  81  N.  E.,  568 ;  76 
Ohio  St,  297,  afiinuing  judgment  29  Ohio  Cir.  Ct  R.,  375. 

1116.  Oregon:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  quarantine 
regulations. 
Prohibiting  the  attendance  at  school  of  persons  from  quarantined  places. 

Sec  7,  chap.  70,  Feb.  23, 1907. 

D1117.  PennsylTania  (1906) :  ^  Act  June  18,  1895  (P.  L.,  203),  requiring  ex- 

elusion  from  public  schools  of  children  who  have  not  been  vaccinated, 

is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. — Stull  v.  Reber  (Pa.),  419. 

Act  June  18,  1895  (P.  L.,  203),  relathig  to  vaccination  of  children  in 
public  schools,  held  not  a  violation  of  constitution,  art  10,  sec.  1,  requir- 
ing maintenance  of  public  schools. — Ibid, 

a  See  p.  322  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
^  )9ee  p.  326  for  complete  text  of  decision. 
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Act  Jnne  18,  1895,  sees.  11,  12  (P.  K.  206,  207),  considered  and  held 
that  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  smallpox  in  a  certain  locality  for 
forty  years  does  not  prevent  application  of  sec.  12,  excluding  unvac- 
cinated  children. — Ibid, 

Act  June  18,  1895,  sec.  12  (P.  L.,  207),  excluding  uiivucclnated  children 
from  the  public  schools,  held  not  a  trespass  on  the  reserved  rights  of  an 
individual  beyond  the  police  i)ower. — Ibid. 

D  1118.  Pennsylvania  (1907)  :  Act  June  18,  1895  (P.  L.,  203),  provides  that 
persons  in  charge  of  schools  shall  refuse  admission  to  children  except  on 
certificate  of  a  physician  that  they  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  or 
had  smallpox.  Held,  that  such  duty  is  Imposed  upon  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  and  mandamus  will  not  lie 
to  comi)el  school  directors  to  exclude  a  child  from  school  who  has  failed 
to  obtain  a  certificate. — Commonwealth  v.  Rowe,  07  A.,  56;  218  Pa.,  16S. 

1119.  Wisconsin:  Creathig  sees.  14131,  1413m,  and  1413n,  Statutes,  1898,  pro- 
viding for  the  control  of  smallpox  in  school  districts. 

Requiring  local  board  of  health  to  prohibit  attendance  at  school  for 
twenty-five  days  of  all  persons  not  recently  vaccinated  whenever  small- 
pox is  present  in  the  district.  Providing  for  renewal  of  prohibition  for 
another  twenty-five  days  if  necessary;  and  for  payment  for  vaccination 
of  children  of  indigent  parents,  or,  If  necessary,  for  free  vaccination  of  all 
children. 

Chap.  113,  May  20,  1907. 


(b)  Physical  Examination  and  Medical  Inspection. 

1120.  Oonnecticnt:  Concerning  the  appointment  and  duties  of  school  physi- 
cians. 

"  Section  1.  The  board  of  school  visitors,  board  of  education,  or  town 
school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  board  of  education  or  committee 
of  any  school  district,  may  appoint  one  or  more  school  physicians  and 
assign  one  to  any  public  school  within  the  limits  of  such  town  or  school 
district,  and  shall  provide  such  school  physicians,  when  so  appointed, 
with  proper  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  dutie& 

"  Sec.  2.  Every  school  physician  so  appointed  shall  make  a  prompt 
examination  of  all  children  referred  to  him  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
such  further  examination  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  school  buildings  as  in 
his  opinion  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  require. 

'*  Sec.  3.  The  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  of  any  school  to 
which  a  school  physician  has  been  assigned  as  hereinbefore  provided 
shall  refer  to  such  physician  every  child  returning  to  school  without  a 
permit  from  the  health  officer  or  board  of  health,  after  absence  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  from  unknown  cause,  and  every  child  attending  such 
school  who  appears  to  be  in  ill  health,  or  is  suspected  of  being  sick  with 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  unless  such  child  be  immediately 
excluded  from  such  school  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  statutes 
or  the  sanitary  regulations  in  force  in  said  town  or  district;  provided, 
that  in  the  case  of  schools  in  remote  and  isolated  locations  the  school 
committee  may  make  such  other  arrangem^its  as  may  l>e  advisable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 

"  Sec.  4.  The  school  authorities  of  any  town  or  school  district  which 
has  appointed  a  school  physician  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  cause  every  child  attending  the  public  schools  therein  to 
be  separately  and  carefully  tested  and  examined  at  least  once  in  every 
school  year,  to  ascertain  whether  such  child  is  suffering  from  defective 
Bight  or  hearing,  or  from  any  other  physical  disability  tending  to  prevent 
such  child  from  receiving  ihe  full  benefit  of  school  work,  or  requiring  a 
modification  of  such  school  work  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  child 
or  to  secure  the  best  educational  results. 

"  SEa  5.  Notice  of  the  disease  or  defects,  if  any,  fro\s^^\^sSo.'«s^  ?^^ 
i8  found  by  such  school  physician  to  be  suffering  »t»:^^^ ^^5«^\a xs«w 
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parent  or  gnardiaii  of  such  child  with  auch  adriee  or 
thereto  aa  laid  pbjrsieian  may  deem  adviaaUe,  and  wiMoevcr  a^j  child 
sliows  mrmptoroif  of  any  cuota^ooa  or  infectioiia  diaeaae  notice  aball  also 
be  given  to  the  liealth  offieo-  or  board  of  liealth  and  aoch  child  may  be 
excluded  from  attendance  at  such  adiool  in  accordance  with  tlie  pro- 
Tiaiona  of  tlie  general  statntea  or  tlie  aanitary  regolatioQa  in  force  in 
tlie  town  or  district. 

**8ec.  6u  Wtienerer  the  board  of  school  visitcn^  board  of  edncatioo, 
or  town  school  committee  of  any  town,  or  the  board  of  education  or  dia- 
trict  committee  of  any  scliool  district  shall  have  appointed  a  achool  phy- 
sician as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  said  board  or  committee 
may  also  appoint  a  matron  or  nurse  wlio  stiall  take  soch  action,  under 
tlie  direction  of  the  school  physician,  as  may  be  necesssry  for  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  schools.  8och  matron 
or  nurse  shall  also  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  pliysician,  aa  a 
visiting  nurse  in  the  town  or  school  district,  shall  visit  the  homes  of 
pupils  In  the  public  sclioola,  and  shall  assist  in  executing  tlie  order  of 
the  school  physician. 

^  Sec.  7.  The  expenaes  incurred  under  the  |»ovisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  ordinary  expenses  for  tlie  sui^wrt 
of  schools  in  the  several  towns  and  school  districts.** 

CJhap.  207,  July  U,  1907. 

1121*.  Louisiana:  Bequiring  the  state  board  of  health  and  superintendent  of 
education  to  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  suitable  test  cards,  blanks, 
and  record  books,  and  all  necessary  appliances  to  be  used  in  testing  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  pupils  in  public  schools. 

Act  No.  292,  July  9, 1908. 

1122.  Massachusetts:  Amending   sec   G,   chap.   502,    Acts,   1906,    relative   to 

medical  inspection  in  public  schools. 

Increasing  authorized  annual  expenditure  by  state  board  of  education 
to  $800  (formerly,  $500). 

Cliap.  189,  Mar.  10,  1908. 

1123.  Massachusetts:  Relating  to  the  appointment  of  nurses  by  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 

"  Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  appohit 
one  supenising  female  nurse  and  so  many  district  female  nurses  as  in 
their  oi^inion  are  necessary.  The  said  nurses  shall  hold  office  for  such 
terms  as  the  school  committee  may  determine  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  committee  may  designate,  but  more  pariiculariy  th^  shall 
assist  the  medical  inspectors  in  their  work  in  the  iniblic  schools  of  the 
city,  seeing  that  the  directions  given  by  the  inspectors  are  carried  out,  and 
giving  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  aa  will  promote  their  physical 
welfare. 

"  Sec.  2.  No  p«*8on  shall  be  aiipolnted  as  one  of  the  said  nurses  unless 
she  has  taken  a  course  of  instruction  in,  and  haa  graduated  from,  some 
hospital  or  similar  inatitntion  giving  a  course  of  instruction  in  nursing 
at  least  two  years  in  length,  and  has  presented  to  the  school  committee 
satisfactory  evidence  that  she  possesses  good  character  and  health,  nor 
unless,  in  addition,  she  shall  have  passed  an  examination  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  committee  and  designed  to  test  the  applicant's 
training,  knowledge,  character,  experience  and  aptness  for  the  work. 

**  Sex;.  3.  To  meet  the  expense  incurred  under  this  act  the  school  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  city  may  appropriate,  in  additlmi  to  the  amounts  allowed  by 
chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hun> 
dred  and  one,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  other  appropriati<ms  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  made  by  the  8(?hool  com- 
mittee, a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  current  financial 
year,  and  in  each  year  thereafter  two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  valuation  upon  which  tlie  appropriationa  of  the  dty  council 
of  the  city  are  baaed*** 

Ghap.  367,  May  3,  1907. 
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1124.  Massachusetts:   Repealing  see.  7,  chap.  502,  Acts,  1906,  limiting  ex- 
penditures for  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools. 

Chap.  412,  Apr.  17,  1908. 

1126.  Vlrgliiia:  ProTidlng  for  the  testing  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  pupils 

in  public  schools. 

Directing  state  superintendent  to  prepare,  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  state  board  of  health,  suitable  test  cards,  blanks,  record  books, 
instructions,  etc.  Principal  or  teacher  to  make  examinations.  Reports 
to  state  superint^ident.  Appropriating  $400  for  1908  and  $300  annually 
thereafter. 

Chap.  377,  Mar.  14, 1908. 


K.  TBXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Of  the  legislati(KQ  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  text-books 
and  supplies,  those  enactments  having  to  do  with  the  creation  and 
CH'ganization  of  special  text-book  commissions  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uniform  text-books  occupy  the  more  important  position. 
Several  of  the  States  amended  in  a  more  or  less  important  manner 
existing  laws  with  reference  to  these  text-book  commissions.  Idaho 
(1146),  Montana  (1148),  Nevada  (1149),  Oklahoma  (1151),  and 
Texas  (1153)  each  created  state  text-book  commissions;  Missouri 
(1147)  provided  for  county  uniformity  and  the  creation  of  a  county 
text-book  commission;  Wisconsin  (1154)  attempted  to  secure  county 
uniformity  in  a  manner  which  precluded  success. 

The  four  enactments  having  to  do  with  free  text-books  are  of  un- 
doubted importance  to  the  commimities  to  which  they  apply. 

The  two  enactments  in  Indiana  (1128,  1129)  relating  to  the  sale 
of  schoolbooks  and  the  enactment  in  Louisiana  (1132)  giving  pref- 
erence to  Louisiana  text-books  may  be  noted  in  passing. 


(a)  General. 

1126.  Arizona:  Ajnoidhig  subdlvs.  2  and  3,  par.  2204  (sec.  tM,  chap.  18,  tit 

19),  BeTlsed  Statutes,  1001,  relatiye  to  tbe  time  and  manner  of  adopting 
text-books. 

Changes  to  be  made  only  in  May  or  June,  instead  of  in  Joly  or  August. 

Requiring  thirty  instead  of  sixty  days'  notice  of  proposed  changes. 
Repealing  provision  that  no  change  shall  be  made  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  county  superintendents. 

Sec.  22,  chap.  67,  Mar.  21,  1907.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1127.  Calif omla:  Amending  sec  1874,  Political  Ck)de,  1906,  relative  to  the 
duties  of  state  text-book  committee. 

RepeallBg  provision  concerning  supplementary  books.  Modifying  man- 
ner of  payment  for  text-books  for  school-district  libraries.  Omitting 
provision  eonoemlnir  secretary  of  committee  (already  provided  for  by. 
dmjh  082,  Statutes,  1906).    Sundry  minor  alterations* 

Chap.  5XTS^^*«-'fl^"®*=^* 
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1128.  Indiana:    Relating  to  Hale  of  schoolbooks. 

Requiring  that  contracts  for  schoolbooks,  entered  into  by  state  board 
of  education,  shall  provide  for  distribution  and  sale  through  local  trades- 
men.   Maximum  commission  of  10  per  cent 

Township  trustees  or  board  of  school  trnstees  to  distribute  and  sell 
books  only  after  failure  to  secure  local  tradesman.  Governor  to  issue 
proclamation. 

[See  sees.  5853-5899,  Barns'  Annotated  Statutes,  1901.] 

Chap.  99,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1129.  Indiana:    Relating  to  the  sale  of  schoolbooks. 

County  superintendent  to  appoint  some  dealer  or  merchant  to  act 
as  depository  for  sale  and  distribution  of  schoolbooks  contracted  for  by 
state  l>()ard  of  schoollK>ok  commissioners.  Providing  for  contracts,  lK>nds. 
prices,  discounts,  payments,  etc.    Proclamation  by  governor. 

rSee  sees.  5853-5899,  Bums*  Annotated  Statutes,  1901.] 

Chap.  273,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1130.  Kansas:    Repealing  and  reenacting  with  amendments  sec.  6467,  General 

Statutes,  1901,  relative  to 'the  establishment  of  agencies  at  the  county 
seat  in  each  county.  Providing  for  agencies  In  cities  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  for  the  handling,  sale,  and  exchange  of  schoolbooks. 

Chap.  68,  Jan.  30,  1908. 

1131.  Louisiana:  See  enactment  No,  2S. 

1132.  Louisiana:  See  enactment  No,  73, 

D  1133.  Missouri  (1908) :  A  majority  of  the  patrons  of  a  school  district  have 
no  authority,  after  the  repeal  by  Laws,  1906,  p.  302,  of  Rev.  Stat.,  1899, 
chap.  154,  art.  7,  creating  a  school-book  commissioner,  to  determine  what 
books  the  children  in  the  school  shall  use  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  teacher  of  the  school  where  the  directors,  if  possessing  the  power, 
under  sec.  9764  (Ann.  Stat.,  1906,  p.  4478).  to  select  books,  failed  to  do 
so. — State  ex  rel.  Moore  v,  Millsap,  108  S.  W.,  1133. 

1134*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  5  (S.  B.  249, 

p.  282,  Liiws,  1896),  act  of  Apr.  22,  1896  (sec.  4020-14,  Revised  Statutes, 

1905),  relative  to  supplying  the  schools  with  good  and  sufficient  school 

t>ooks  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  or  principals  to 
act  as  sales  agents,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  text-books.  Other  minor 
amendments. 

H.  B.  1052,  p.  460,  May  9,  1908. 

1135.  South  Carolina:  Amendhig  sec.  1239,  vol.  1,  Code,  1902,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  books  by  county  superintendents  of  education. 
Provisions  of  section  made  permissive  for  Newberry  County. 

Act  No.  227,  p.  481,  Feb.  13,  1907. 

D  1136.  South  Carolina  (1906) :  Civ.  Code,  1902,  sec.  1175,  providing  that  the 
state  superintendent  of  education  shall  have  general  supervision  over  all 
the  school  funds  and  shall  secure,  under  advice  of  the  state  board  of 
education,  uniformity  in  the  use  of  text-books,  and  sec.  1184,  conferring 
on  the  state  board  of  education  power  to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  use 
of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  and  requiring  publishers,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  board,  to  establish  in  each  county  one  or  more  depositories 
of  their  books  within  the  State,  do  not  prevent  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion from  providing  by  contract  with  publishers  of  school  text-books 
that  they  shall  maintain  at  the  state  capital  a  central  wholesale  deposi- 

,  tory  from  which  its  agencies  and  county  depositories  may  be  supplied 
at  a  discount  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent — ^Duncan  v.  Heyward,  54 
8.  B.,  760. 
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1137.  Tennessee:  Amending  sec.  8,  cbap.  205,  Acts,  1899,  creating  a  state  text- 
book commission,  and  procuring  for  use  in  the  public  free  schools  a  uni- 
form series  of  text-books,  etc. 

Providing  that  deix)8itorie8  of  text-books  shall  only  appoint  agents  or 
merchants  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of  the  county,  and  that  said 
agents  shall  sell  and  exchange  books  only  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Chap.  67,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

D  1138.  West  Virginia  (1907)  :  A  publisher  of  schoolbooks  having  a  contract 
with  the  schooll>ook  board  for  furnishing  books  can  not  compel  the 
board  to  continue  or  renew  its  contract  for  five  years  after  its  expira- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  board  changed  books  without  a  sufficient 
vote. — Ginn  &  Co.  v.  School  Book  Board  of  Berkeley  County,  59  S.  B.,  177. 

B  1139.  Wisconsin  (1900)  :  Where  a  school  board,  acting  without  authority, 
orders  a  change  in  text-books,  mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  the  granting 
of  school  privileges  to  a  child  not  complying  with  such  regulation. — 
Harley  v.  Lindemahn,  109  N.  W.,  570,  129  Wis.,  514. 


(b)  Free  Text-Books. 

1139a.  Calif omia:  See  enactment  No,  1568, 

1140.  Connecticnt:  Amending  sec.   2135,   General   Statutes,   1902,  concerning 

text-books  and  supplies. 

Adding  provision  that  upon  the  petition  of  20  legal  voters  the  vote  to 
direct  school  officers  to  provide  free  text-l)ooks  and  supplies  shall  be  by 
ballot. 

Chap.  40,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

1141*.  Maryland:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  sec.  67,  art  77,  Public  General 
Laws,  1904,  relative  to  annual  state  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  text- 
books. 

Chap.  636.  p.  227,  Apr.  6, 1908.  (Aug.  1, 1908.) 

1142.  New  York:  Providing  for  free  text-books  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 

of  Schenectady. 

Text-books  to  be  furnished  free  of  expense  to  all  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  only  after  submission  of  question  to  electors. 

Chap.  174,  Apr.  19,  1907. 


(c)  Uniformity  of  Text-Books. 

1143.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  22,  act  No.  812,  p.  474,  Laws,  1903,  creating  a 

state  text-book  commission  and  providing  for  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books. 

Exceptions  to  act  in  case  of  counties  having  previously  adopted  a  uni- 
form system  of  text-books  limited  to  Sept.  1,  1908. 

Act  No.  312,  p.  474,  July  11,  1907. 

1144.  Alabama:  Creating  a  text-book  commission  and  procuring  for  use  in 

public  schools  a  uniform  series  of  text-books ;  defining  duties  and  powers 

of  said  commission ;  making  appropriation  for  carrying  the  act  Into  effect ; 

and  providing  for  p^ialties  for  violations. 

Reenacting  with  numerous  amendments  act  No.  164,  p.  167,  Laws, 
1903. 

Act  No.  778,  p.  762,  Aug.  18,  1907.    (Sees.  1805-A!»fc>^^^3^'*^>^S*^^ 
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D  1145.  AlAbama  (1904) :  The  provisioDB  of  tbe  anlfonn  text-book  law  (act 
Mar.  4,  1903,  p.  167),  being  germane  and  oomplemoitary  to  the  subject 
expresfied  in  the  title,  constitution,  art  4,  sec.  45,  requiring  every  law  to 
contain  but  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  tbe  title,  is 
not  contrarened  thereby. — ^Dickinson  v.  Cunningham,  37  So.,  345,  140 
Ala.,  527. 

1146*.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  t>oard  of  text-book 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books and  making  contracts  for  same;  defining  duties  of  said  board  of 
text-l>ook  commissioners  and  making  an  appropriation  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  tbe  act 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  text-book  commissioners 
consisting  of  seven  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  state  superintend* 
^t  of  public  instruction.  Prescribing  organization,  powers,  and  duties 
of  board. 

S.  B.,  Na  S4,  p.  476,  &iar.  14,  1907. 

1147*.  BfissonrI:  Creating  a  county  text-book  commission,  providing  for  county 
uniformity  and  city  adoptions,  licensing  school  text-book  publishers,  regu- 
lating prices  of  school  text-books,  prohibiting  changes  of  text-books 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  providing  for  the  sale  of  books  to  pupils 
at  cost,  preventing  loss  to  families  that  move,  prohibiting  combinations  of 
publishers  of  school  text-books,  and  providing  penalties  for  violations. 

"  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  county  school  text-book  com- 
mission, which  shall  be  the  county  board  of  education,  in  all  counties 
in  which  such  a  board  exists.  In  counties  where  there  is  no  county 
board  of  education  the  school  text-book  commission  shall  consist  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  two  teachers,  who  shall  be  selected 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  members  of  the 
county  board  of  education  that  are  appointed  in  those  counties  that  have 
a  county  commissioner  of  schools:  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  said  commission  who  has  been  in  the  employ, 
as  a  traveling  salesman  or  otherwise,  in  this  state,  of  any  publisher  of 
'  school  text-books  within  the  period  of  two  years  prior  to  this  act.    Va- 

cancies on  the  commission  resulting  from  death,  resignation,  removal 
from  the  county,  disqualification,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  as  pre- 
scribed by  law.  A  majority  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  the  commission. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  county  text-book  commission  shall  meet  at  the  county 
seat  to  organize  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act.  The  county  superintendent  or  county  commissioner (s)  shall 
be  ex-ofllcio  president  of  the  conmiission,  and  a  secretary  shall  be  elected 
from  its  own  meml)ership.  Said  commission  shall  meet  annually  there- 
after, and  st)ecial  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president,  or  on  the 
written  request  of  the  other  two  members.  The  president  shall  preside 
at  all  nuttings  of  the  commission,  and  the  secretary  shall  keep  the 
records  of  the  meetings,  and  all  contracts  shall  be  signed  by  both  the 
president  and  secretary.  Members  of  said  commission  that  do  not  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  from  the^county  shall  receive  five  dollars  per  day 
for  their  services,  with  such  additional  amount  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
cover  their  actual  traveling  expenses:  Provided,  that  they  shall  receive 
pay  for  not  to  exceed  six  days  in  any  one  year,  the  same  to  be  audited 
and  paid  by  the  county  court. 

"Sec.  3.  Said  commission  shall  adopt  from  the  authorized  state  list, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  except  that  in  cities  having 
more  than  one  thousand  children  of  school  age,  as  shown  by  the  last 
enumeration,  and  in  towns  having  high  schools  affiliated  with  the  state 
university,  the  board  of  directors  of  said  cities  and  said  towns  may  select 
{>  from  the  aforesaid  list  such  books  as  in  their  opinion  are  best  suited  to 

the  local  conditions,  and  may  contract  for  the  same. 

**  Sec.  4.  Before  the  publisher  of  any  school  text-book  shall  offer  the 
same  for  sale  to  any  county  text-book  commission  or  board  of  school 
directors  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  said  publisher  shall  file  a  copy  of  said 
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text-4>ook  In  the  office  of  the  state  Huperlntendent  of  public  twbools  with 
a  sworn  Mat^neiit  of  the  liet  price  aud  the  lowest  net  price  at  which 
said  booh  l8  Bold  anywhere  in  the  I'alteil  Stnlen  under  like  conditions 
ol  distribution.  Said  publisher  shall  llle  with  the  state  Ruperlntendent  a 
written  agreement  to  furnish  said  book  or  boohs  to  the  count]'  text-book 
commissions  or  hoards  of  directors  of  Missouri  at  the  price  so  filed. 
Said  publisher  must  further  agr^e  to  reduce  such  prices  lu  Missouri  'If 
reductions  are  made  elsewhere  In  the  country,  so  that  nt  no  time  may 
any  book  l>e  sold  In  Missouri  nt  a  higher  price  than  Is  received  for  tlie 
Mnte  book  elsewhere  In  the  country  where  like  methods  of  distribution 
prevail.  Raid  publisher  shall  further  ajp'ee  that  all  books  offered  for 
sale  in  Missouri  uball  be  equal  In  quality  to  those  deposited  In  the  office 
of  the  state  superintendent  as  regards  paper,  binding,  print,  illustration 
and  all  points  that  may  alTect  the  value  of  said  books. 

tjec.  4a.  Before  the  publisher  of  any  school  text-book  shall  offer  the 
same  for  sale  to  any  county  text-book  commission  or  board  of  school 
directors  In  the  etate  of  Missouri,  and  at  the  time  of  the  flllng  of  such 
text-book  In  the  ofltce  of  state  superintendent  of  poblic  schools,  said 
publisher  shall  pay  Into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  Missouri  a  tiling 
fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  book  offered  by  said  publisher,  a  series  of 
books  by  the  same  author  and  upon  the  same  subject  shall  constitute  one 
book  for  this  purpose.  The  fees  thus  received  shall  constitute  a  fund 
out  of  which  upon  requisition  made  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
schools  shall  be  paid  the  expenses  of  publishing  lists  and  other  Informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  county  school  text-book  commissions,  clerk  hire 
and  other  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with  the  filing  of  all  teit- 
boobs  submitted  for  adoption  in  the  stnte  of  MlBsonrL  Auy  balance  re- 
maining In  such  fund  shall  be,  upon  the  Hrst  of  January  of  each  year, 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fteneml  revenue  fund  of  the  stnt?. 

"Sec  5.  To  Insure  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  conditions  under 
which  school  text-books  may  be  sold  In  the  state  of  Missouri,  said  pub- 
lisher shall  file  with  the  state  superintendent  a  bond  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  said  bond  to  be 
approved  by  the  stnte  superintendent  and  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  him; 
upon  compliance  with  this  and  the  preceding  section,  snld  publisher  eti&U 
thereupon  be  licensed  to  sell  school  books  In  this  state. 

■'  Sec.  6.  If  In  any  case  said  publisher  shall  furnish  books  Inferior  in 
any  particular  to  the  samples  on  file  with  the  stnte  superintendent,  or 
shall  require  higher  prices  than  those  listed  with  the  state  superintendent, 
then  It  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  county  text-book  commission,  or 
board  of  directors,  to  inform  the  state  superintendent  of  the  failure  of 
said  publisher  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  contract.  The  state  super- 
intendent sball  thereupon  nott^  the  publisher  of  said  complaint,  and.  If 
said  publisher  shitll  disregard  the  notification  and  fiill  to  Immediately 
comply  with  the  terms  of  bis  contract,  then  the  state  superintendent  shall 
institute  lepil  proceedings  for  tbe  forfeiture  of  the  bond  of  said  publisher, 

"  Sec.  7.  During  the  month  of  April,  ]0(Vr,  and  thereafter  annually,  dur- 
ing the  montb  of  January,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  etate  superintendent 
to  furnish  each  county  superintendent  or  county  commissioner  with  a  list 
of  publishers  who  shall  have  conformed  to  the  regnlrements  hereinbefore 
set  forth  relating  to  sample  books,  prices  and  bond. 

'■  Sbc  8.  Defore  seeking  to  enter  into  contract  with  atiy  county  text- 
book commlHsion,  or  board  of  directors,  for  the  schools  covered  by  this 
act,  the  publisher  shall  furnish  the  county  superintendent  or  county  com- 
missioner or  secretary  of  tbe  hoard  of  directors  with  a  duplicate  printed 
list  of  the  books  and  prices  filed  with  the  state  superintendent.  When 
any  book  or  series  of  books  In  such  list  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the 
county  commission  or  by  the  board  of  directors  In  said  county.  It  ahall  be 
the  duty  of  said  publisher  of  said  book  or  books  to  fumiBh  eacb  county 
superintendent  or  county  commissioner  with  a  sample  t^  tbe  saine,  to 
remain  In  the  ofllce  of  said  county  superintendent  or  coontr  commlBBkiiier, 
and  to  he  the  property  of  said  county. 

"  Sbc  ».  The  county  text-book  commissions  are  hereby  emBowcwA  ^» 
adopt  text-books  for  all  subjects  that  may  b%  taught  la  V\ifc-'i?SiiAst.^eo»s«. 
of  their  respective  counties,  and  to  enter  Into  contract  ***^  "^  ^^l^^^^^-*, 
period  of  five  years  In  the  manner  hereinafter  iB;t>'^^*«»-,    S^»£qk*s« 
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of  the  county,  except  in  such  towns  and  cities  as  are  exempt  in  section  3 
of  this  act;  and,  further,  except  that  all  books  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  since  May  1,  1906,  either  through  the  action  of  boards  of  directors 
or  on  the  recommendation  of  coonty  superintendents  or  county  boards  of 
education,  may  be  continued  in  use  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  said  books :  Provided,  that  publishers  of  said 
books  sliall  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
act  prior  to  August  1, 1907. 

"  Sec.  10.  Said  commissions  shall  make  no  changes  ontil  they  shall 
have  advertised  for  bids  for  at  least  two  successive  weeks  in  one  or  more 
county  papers,  and  the  adoption  of  such  books  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  expiration  of  at  least  fourteen  days  from  the  date  at  which  such 
advertisement  first  appeared.  Such  advertisement  shall  specify  subjects 
in  which  changes  will  be  considered  and  the  probable  number  of  books 
of  each  kind  required. 

"  Sec.  11.  In  selecting  books  the  text-book  commission  shall  carefully 
consider  the  price,  character  of  the  subject  matter,  binding,  illustrations, 
print  and  paper,  the  adaptability  to  local  conditions,  and  all  points  that 
affect  the  value  of  the  book. 

"  Sec.  11a.  In  all  counties  where  the  county  court  does  not  elect  to  pur- 
chase text-books  and  sell  the  same  to  pupils  at  cost,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  publisher  making  contracts  under  this  act  shall  sell  and  fur- 
nish to  all  dealers  or  merchants  of  said  county,  or  to  dealers  or  merchants 
in  contiguous  territory,  all  adopted  text-books  at  the  net  contract  price. 
No  dealer  shall  sell  said  books  at  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  advance  on 
said  net  contract  price. 

**  Sec.  12.  When  any  county  text-book  commission  or  board  of  directors 
shall  adopt  books  and  enter  into  contracts  with  the  publishers  thereof 
such  contracts  shall  provide  a  reasonable  exchange  price  for  the  books 
displaced  by  adoption. 

"  Sec.  13.  Any  teacher  or  school  director  who,  within  eight  months 
after  the  county  board  of  education  shall  have  adopted  a  list  of  text- 
books for  such  county,  shall  sanction  or  permit  the  use  of  any  book  not 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  no(r)  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  If  any  county  text-book 
commission  or  board  of  directors  shall  attempt  to  change  any  text-book 
before  the  expiration  of  a  contract  for  the  same,  made  under  this  act  any 
member  of  such  commission  or  board,  who  votes  for  such  unlawful 
change,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
Any  publisher,  or  agent  of  said  publisher,  who  shall  connive  at  or  seek 
to  procure  such  unlawful  change,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
subject  to  a  like  penalty. 

"  Sec  14.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
supplementary  books  as  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
district,  provided  such  supplementary  books  shall  not  displace  books  regu- 
larly adopted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

*'  Sec  15.  The  t>oards  of  directors  of  each  school  district  shall  have  au- 
thority to  purchase  all  necessary  books  for  indigent  pupils  and  pay  for 
the  same  out  of  the  incidental  funds  of  the  district. 

"  Sec.  16.  Boards  of  directors  of  cities  and  towns  exempt  from  county 
uniformity  under  section  3  of  this  act,  who  may  not  accept  county  uni- 
formity, may  adopt  and  contract  for  books  from  the  state  list  under  the 
same  restrictions  and  in  the  same  general  manner  as  herein  provided  for 
the  adoption  of  books  by  the  county  text-book  commission. 

**  Sec  17.  When  any  publisher  of  school  text-books  shall  file  with  the 
state  superintendent  the  samples  and  lists  provided  for  in  section  4  of 
this  act,  said  publisher  at  the  same  time  shall  be  required  to  file  a  sworn 
statement  that  he  has  no  understanding  or  agreement  of  any  kind  with 
any  other  publisher,  or  interest  in  the  business  of  any  other  publisher, 
with  the  effect,  design  or  intent  to  control  the  prices  on  such  books  or  to 
restrict  competition  in  the  adoption  or  sale  thereof. 

**  Sec  18.  Before  being  licensed  to  sell  school  text-books  In  this  state, 
the  publisher  thereof  shall  file  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
schools  a  sworn  statement,  showing  the  OwnersUp  of  such  publishing 
house  with  interest,  names  and  addresses  of  such  owners,  and  specific- 
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ally  stating  whether  or  not  the  said  publisher,  or  the  owner  of  any  inter- 
est or  shares  in  such  publishing  house,  Is  the  owner  of  any  Interest  or 
shares  in  any  other  publishing  house  and  if  so  giving  the  name  and 
address  theieof. 

**  Sec.  19.  If  at  any  time  any  publisher  shall  enter  into  any  understand- 
ing, agreement  or  combination  to  control  the  prices  or  to  restrict  comi)e- 
tition  in  the  adoption  or  sale  of  school  books,  or  if  the  statements  required 
of  said  publisher  by  the  two  preceding  sections  sliall  be  untrue  in  any  re- 
spect then  the  attorney-general  shall  Institute  and  prosecute  legal  pro- 
cee<lings  for  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  bond  of  said  publisher  and  for  the 
revocation  of  (his)  authority  to  sell  school  b(X)ks  in  this  state,  and  all 
contracts  nmde  by  said  publislier  under  this  act  shall  thereupon  become 
null  and  void  at  the  o])tion  of  the  other  parties  thereto. 

"  Sec.  20.  Any  publisher  who  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  adoption  In 
this  state,  school  text-books  of  any  kind  without  first  obtaining  license 
therefor  under  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mlsdemejinor,  and,  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars. 

*' Sec.  20a.  Any  member  of  any  county  board  of  education  who  shall 
accept  or  receive  any  money,  gift  or  any  property,  or  favor  whatsoever, 
•  from  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  text- 
books, or  any  agent  thereof,  or  from  any  person  In  any  way  intef'ested 
in  the  sale  of  text-books,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  In  the  county  jail  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  Sec.  21.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  In  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

**  Sec.  22.  There  being  no  law,  now  providing  for  the  selection  and  adop- 
tion of  text-books  create*  an  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage.** 

(Appropriating  $4,000  for  expenses,  sec.  70a,  H.  B.  No.  34,  p.  16,  May 
13,  1907.) 

P.  434,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1148.  Montana:  Creating  a  state  text-book  commission,  for  the  purpose  of ' 
adopting  and  maintaining  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  public 
schools;  regulating  the  price  of  the  same;  defining  the  duties  and  powers 
of  said  commission ;  and  making  an  appropriation. 

Commission  to  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  governor.  Adop- 
tions to  be  made  for  five  years.  Prescribing  conditions  of  contracts  and 
agreements.    Free  text-books. 

Chap.  132,  Mar.  7, 1907. 

1149.  Nevada:  Creating  a  state  text-book  commission  and  authorizing  the  com- 

mission to  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  the  public  schools  of 

the  State. 

Chap.  112.  Mar.  22,  1907. 

lir>0.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  4068,  chap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative 

to  text-book  commission. 

Providing  for  the  payment  of  per  diem  of  $4  per  day,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days,  and  iiayment  of  expenses  of  members  of  Bul)commisslon. 

See.  lb,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1151.  Oklahoma:  Carrying  into  effect  sec.  6,  art.  13,  of  constitution  by  creat- 
ing a  text-book  commission  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  use  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  registers, 
records,  and  school  apparatus;  dining  the  duties  of  bidders  and  certain 
officers  and  prescribing  penalties  for  vlolationa 

**  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  bft  cosaj^ftw!^  ^:ft. 
seven  members,  to  be  known  as  the  'Text-Book  Oommles^ss^;  '^^^^^'^ 
of  the  governor  and  six  other  persons  of  recognized  al>V\VX;:^  ^ '^«'Sn^^^^^^^^ 
this  State,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  experienced  '^^^'^^^^^^^^^^J^^iec^^  ^ssp 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  av\>tON«dL  \$^  >Oafe  ^e^a^-^^-* 
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a  term  of  five  years  and  until  their  succesaors  are  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, unless  sooner  removed.  Any  vacancy  occurring  upon  tbe  commission 
from  any  cause  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor  as  in  the 
first  instance.  A  majority  of  said  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  the  commission.  Before  transacting 
any  business  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  commission,  they  shall  each, 
in  addition  to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  take  an  oath  before 
some  person  authorlssed  to  administer  same,  to  faithfully  discharge  all 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  as  members  of  the  Text-Book  Commission 
and  that  they  have  no  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract 
that  may  be  made  under  this  act,  and  will  receive  no  personal  benefit 
therefrom,  that  they  will  examine  all  tx)oks  submitted  carefully  and 
faithfully,  as  herein  directed  and  prescribed,  and  said  oath  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  secretary  of  said  commission 
shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  proceedings,  votes  and  actions  of  the 
commission,  which  said  records  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  at  the  time  when  said  commission  is  not  In  session. 
All  votes  upon  any  proposition  submitted  to  the  commission  shall  be  yea 
and  nay,  and  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  day*s  proceedings.  No  |)er- 
son  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  on  said  commission  who  has  been  in  the 
employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  traveling  salesman,  or  otherwise,  fr>r 
any  publisher  of  school  text-books. 

"^  Sec.  2.  The  Text-Book  Commission  shall  be  called  together  by  the 
governor,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act, 
and  said  commission  is  hereby  empowered  to  select  and  adopt  a  uniform 
system  or  series  of  school  text-books,  registers,  records,  maps,  charts, 
globes,  and  other  school  apparatus,  for  use  in  all  the  common  schools  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  series  so  selected  shall  Include  all  the  studies  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  up  to  and  Including  the  twelfth  grade. 

**  Provided,  that  none  of  said  text-books  shall  contain  anything  of  a 
partisan  or  sectarian  character.  Each  bidder  presenting  books  for 
adoption  shall  state  at  what  price  the  books  are  offered,  as  basic  books, 
and  as  supplementary  books; 

"  Provided,  that  the  commission  may  adopt  supplementary  readers, 
but  such  readers  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  basic  readera 
The  duly  constituted  authorities  in  charge  of  any  private  school,  or  other 
educational  institution,  desiring  to  use  any  of  the  books  selected  by  said 
commission  in  such  school  shall  have  the  privilege  of  buying  said  books 
at  the  same  price  and  on  the  same  terms  at  which  they  are  furnished  to 
the  common  schools. 

**  Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable,  at  the  time  fixed  in  the  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  commission  may  deem  best,  the  commission  shall 
advertise  for  at  least  thirty  days,  for  sealed  bids  on  proposals  from  pub- 
lishers of  said  text  books  for  furnishing  books,  registers,  records,  and 
apparatus  to  the  common  schools  of  this  State  as  heretofore  provided. 
The  bids  or  proposals  shall  be  for  furnishing  the  books,  registers,  records, 
and  apparatus  for  a  period  of  five  years,  commencing  August  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  eight.  Each  bid  shall  state  specifically  and  clearly  the 
retail  price  at  which  each  book,  register,  record  and  apparatus  shall  be 
furnished.  Elach  bid  or  proposal  shall  be  accompanied  with  specimen 
copies  of  each  and  all  books  offered  In  said  bid,  which  specimen  copies 
of  books  shall  be  sent,  by  express  or  mail  to  the  governor,  and  it  shall 
be  required  that  each  bidder  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  such  sum  of  mon^  as  the  commission  shall  require,  not  less 
than  five  huudred  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  books,  registers,  records,  and  apparatus, 
each  bidder  may  propose  to  supply.  Such  deposit  shall  be  forfeited  to 
the  State  if  such  bidder  so  depositing  shall  fall  to  make  and  execute  such 
contract  and  bond  as  provided  in  this  act  within  such  time  as  the  com- 
mission may  require,  which  time  shall  be  specified  In  the  notice  adver- 
tised. Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  sworn  statement,  showing 
the  ownership  of  such  publishing  house,  with  the  Interest,  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  owners  and  specially  stating  whether  or  not  the  said 
publishers  or  the  owners  of  any  interest  or  share  of  any  such  publishing 
house  is  the  owner  of  any  interest  or  share  of  any  other  publishing 
house,  and  If  so,  give  the  name  and  address  thereof  and  further  state  in 
said  affidavit  that  no  member  of  the  commissloa  Is  in  any  manner  inter- 
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ested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  firm  or  cori)oratlon  submitting  sucli 
bid.  If  the  fact  shall  be  disclosed  that  any  member  of  the  commission  is 
80  interested,  it  shall  work  a  disqualification  of  such  member  of  the 
commission,  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  serve  on  such  commission, 
or  if  it  should  further  appear  or  be  disclosed  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission is  interested  in  any  book  or  series  of  books  as  the  author  or 
associate  author  or  that  any  member  of  the  commission  is  interested  in 
any  such  book  or  series  of  books  in  any  manner,  such  fact  shall  likewise 
work  a  disqualification  of  such  member  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
serve  on  the  commission.  Each  member  of  the  commission,  after  a 
called  session  of  the  commission,  at  which  any  books  are  adopted  shall 
make  out  and  file  with  the  secretary  of  state  an  affidavit  tliat  he  is  not, 
and  has  not  been,  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  or  related  to  any 
publishing  house,  person,  firm  or  corporation  'submitting  any  book, 
register,  record,  manuscript,  or  school  apparatus  for  adoption,  or  in  any 
book,  register,  record,  manuscript,  or  school  apparatus  offered  for  adop- 
tion, nor  is  be  related  to  any  person  or  agents  representing  such  house, 
person,  or  firm  or  corporation,  and  that  he  will  not  accept  any  position  as 
agent  or  representative  of  any  i^erson,  firm,  or  corporation  to  whom  any 
contract  may  be  awarded  by  said  commission  during  the  term  and  dura- 
tion of  said  contract,  and  that  he  is  not  related  to  any  person,  or  agents, 
representing  such  house,  firm  or  corporation.  Any  contract  entered  into 
und^  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  with  any  publishers  who  may  liereafter 
become  a  i»arty  to  any  combination  or  trust  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  price  of  school  text  books,  registers,  records  or  school  apparatus 
used  in  this  State,  at  the  wish  of  the  commission,  shall  become  null  and 
void. 

*'  Sbc.  4.  All  bids  shall  be  sealed  and  deposited  with  the  cliairman  of  the 
commission,  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  commission  In  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  same.  When  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  has  been  awarded  a  contract  and  the  contract  and  bond  re- 
quired has  been  filed  with  the  commission,  it  shall  make  an  order  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  State,  reciting  such  fact,  and  thereupon  the  treasurer 
shall  return  the  deposit  of  such  bidder,  but  if  any  successful  bidder  shall 
fall  to  make  the  contract  and  bond  as  heretofore  provided,  the  treasurer 
shall  place  the  deposit  of  such  bidder  in  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  available  school  fund,  and  the  commission  shall  re-advertise  for 
other  bids  to  supply  such  books  or  school  apparatus  which  said  bidders 
may  have  failed  to  supply.  All  unsuccessful  bidders  shall  have  their 
deposits  returned  to  them  as  soon  as  the  commission  has  decided  not  to 
accept  their  bids.  All  books  adopted  by  the  commission  shall  be  printed 
in  English,  except  such  text-books  as  may  be  adopted  for  the  teaching 
of  any  foreign  language.  The  commission  shall  stipulate  in  the  contract 
that  where  a  change  shall  have  been  made  from  the  books  now  in  use 
in  this  State,  the  contractor  or  contractors  shall  take  in  exchange  the 
respective  books  and  receive  the  same  in  exchange  for  new  books  at  a 
price  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  contract  price.  Such  exchange 
period  shall  not  continue  longer  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  contract. 

'*  Sea  5.  The  bidder  or  bidders  to  whom  any  contract  may  have  been 
awarded  shall  make  and  execute  a  good  and  sufllcient  bond  payable  to 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  sum  of  not  less  tlian  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  such  bond  to  be  conditioned  that  the 
contractor  or  contractors  shall  faithfully  perform  /ill  conditions  of  the 
contract.  The  contract  and  bond  shall  be  prepared  by  the  attorney- 
general  and  shall  be  made  to  conform  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
act,  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  county  where  the  seat  of  government  of 
this  State  is  located,  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  l)ond  shall  not  be  exhausted  by  a  single  recovery  thereon  but 
may  be  sued  upon  from  time  to  time  until  the  full  amount  thereof  is  recov- 
ered, and  the  commission  may,  aftor  twenty  days  notice^  require  a  new 
bond  to  be  given,  and  in  the  event  the  contractor  or  contractors  shall  fail 
to  fumish  such  new  bond,  the  contract  of  the  contractor  or  contractors 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  oommlssion,  be  fbrfeited. 

"  8sa  6.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  commission  to  meet  at  tbft^  -^Sccs^ 
and  the  place  mentioned  in  the  notice  and  adTertl8ein!e?c5^  «s^^  ^*^  "^^cv 
adopt  such  roles  and  regnlation  as  may  be  necessary  -to  ^^^^ifc  ^^^^^^^c^sssn 
of  its  business  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  thtBLs^-s^-^^  "^^^^^^  ^^ 
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and  there  open  and  examine  the  sealed  proposals  received,  and  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  malce  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  all  books,  registers,  records  and  school  apparatus  and  bids  accompany- 
ing the  same.  Each  person,  company,  or  corporation  submitting  bids  or 
proposals  shall  be  permitted  to  file  a  written  statement  as  to  the  merits 
of  any  book  or  books,  register,  record,  or  school  apparatus  offered  by  such 
bidder,  or  they  may  be  permitted  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  before  said  commission,  and  the  party  so  appearing  or 
representing  the  claims  of  any  bidder,  shall  deposit  with  the  commission 
his  proper  credentials  or  authority  to  represent  such  bidder.  Every  per- 
son who  appears  before  the  commission  in  advocacy  of  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  any  book,  register,  record,  manuscript,  or  any  school  appara- 
tus shall  file  an  affidavit  showing  fully  in  what  capacity  he  appears  and 
whether  he  is  representing  as  agents  or  otherwise,  any  bidder  or  whether 
he  has  received  or  has  a  contract  to  receive  pay  for  his  services  in  appear- 
ing before  said  commission ; 

''Provided,  that  no  state  official  of  this  State  shall  be  allowed  to 
appear  as  the  agent  or  representative  of  any  text-book  company,  firm  or 
corporation. 

"  Sec.  7.  The  literary  merits  and  historical  accuracy  of  all  books  shall 
be  the  main  point  to  be  considered  in  their  adoption,  and  the  books  shall 
be  selected  after  a  careful  examination  and  consideration  of  all  the  books 
presented,  and  books  selected  shall  be  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  are  most  acceptable  for  use  In  the  various  schools  of  the 
State,  quality,  mechanical  construction,  paper,  print,  price,  authorship, 
and  any  other  relevant  matter  being  given  such  weight  In  making  Its 
decision  as  the  commission  may  deem  advisable; 

''Provided,  that  books  by  Oklahoma  authors  shall  have  preference, 
merit  and  price  being  equal.  The  commission  shall  proceed  without 
delay  to  adopt,  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  text-books  in 
the  schools  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  shall  notify  publishers  to  whom 
contracts  are  awarded.  Each  contract  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  pub- 
lishing house  or  its  authorized  officers  or  agents,  and  if  It  is  fonnd  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  award  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  If  the  bond  herein  required  Is  presented  and  duly  approved,  the  com- 
mission shall  approve  said  contract  and  order  it  to  be  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  State  by  the  governor.  All  contracts  shall  be  made  In  duplicate 
and  one  copy  shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
be  copied  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  commission  In  a 
well  bound  book,  and  the  other  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  publisher  or 
agent  thereof.  All  the  books,  registers  and  records  furnished  nnder  such 
contract  shall  be  equal  In  all  respects  to  the  specimen  or  sample  copies 
furnished  with  the  bids;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  to  preserve  in  his  office,  as  the  standard 
of  quality  and  excellence  to  be  maintained  In  such  books,  registers  and 
records,  during  the  continuance  of  such  contract,  the  specimen  or  sam- 
ple copies  of  all  books,  registers  and  records  which  have  been  the  basis 
of  any  contract,  together  with  the  original  bid  and  proposal.  The  con- 
tract and  exchange  price  of  each  book  shall  be  plainly  printed  on  the 
back  of  each  book,  together  with  the  following  notice: 

"  •  The  price  marked  hereon  Is  fixed  by  the  State,  and  any  deviation 
therefrom  should  be  reported  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.'     ^ 

"  Sec  8.  The  commission  shall  not,  in  any  case,  contract  with  any 
publisher  of  any  book  or  books,  registers  and  records,  or  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  submitting  bids  for  furnishing  charts,  maps,  globes 
or  other  school  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  in  this  State, 
at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  publisher  or  bidders 
furnishes  and  distributes  the  same  book  or  books,  registers,  records  or 
school  apparatus  under  contract  with  any  other  state,  county  or  school 
district  in  the  United  States,  under  like  conditions  of  distribution. 

"  Sec.  9.  The  publishers  or  bidders  shall  file  with  each  proposal  a 
sworn  statement  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  each  book,  chart,  map, 
globe  or  other  apparatus  offered  Is  sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
under  like  conditions  of  distribution.  Said  publishers  or  bidders  must 
further  agree  to  reduce  the  price  of  any  book  or  apparatus  adopted  by 
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the  commission,  if  reductions  are  made  below  such  contract  price  any- 
where In  the  United  States,  so  that  at  no  time  may  any  book  or  appa- 
ratus be  sold  in  Oklahoma  at  a  higher  price  than  is  received  for  the 
same  book,  register,  record  or  apimratus  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
where  like  conditions  of  distribution  prevail. 

"  Sec.  10.  Any  publisher,  i)erson,  firm  or  corporation  submitting  bids, 
or  agent  of  such  publisher,  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  shall  con- 
nive at  or  seek  to  procure  a  change  of  the  series  of  text-books,  regis- 
ters, records  or  any  school  apparatus  by  the  commission  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  in  which  a  uniform  system  of  text-books  is  estab- 
lished In  this  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  such  ofTense. 

"  Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  milawful  for  any  teacher,  trustee  or  school  board 
of  any  common  school  in  this  State  to  purchase  or  contract  for  any  chart, 
map,  globe  or  other  school  apparatus,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  text-book  commission  of  this  State  at  a  regular  or 
special  session,  and  by  them  approved  and  a  maximum  price  thereof 
fixed  by  said  commission. 

"  Sec  12.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  to  any  teacher,  trustee  or  school- 
board  of  any  common  school  of  this  State,  any  chart,  map,  globe  or  other 
school  apparatus,  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  text-book  com- 
mission of  this  State,  and  any  person  who  shall  request  or  endeavor  to 
persuade  any  such  teacher,  trustee  or  school  board,  or  any  member 
thereof,  to  purchase  any  chart,  map,  or  globe  or  other  school  apparatus, 
the  sale  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars. 

'*  Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  a  part  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  every  con- 
tract made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  contractor  thereunder  for  any  sum  whatever,  but  all 
such  contracts  shall  receive  compensation  solely  and  exclusively  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  school  books  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  it 
is  herdi>y  provided  that  the  State  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  said 
contract  whenever  the  law  Is  repealed  or  amended,  altered  or  qualified 
as  to  make  necessary  or  expedient  that  such  contract  should  be  revoked, 
or  as  to  such  book  or  books,  registers  and  records  as  may  be  published 
by  or  at  the  cost  of  the  State; 

**  Provided,  further,  that  the  commission  shall  have  the  power,  by  a 
majority  vote,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  unsatisfactory  books,  registers 
and  records  at  the  end  of  any  school  year  during  the  continuance  of  this 
contract,  and  to  make  another  adoption,  and  all  contracts  shall  contain 
a  stipulation  to  that  effect  The  State  may,  at  its  election,  cancel  any 
contract  entered  into  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  fraud  or 
collusion  ui)on  the  part  of  either  party  to  the  contract  or  any  member 
of  the  commission,  or  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  their  agents  mak- 
ing said  bond  or  contract ;  and  for  the  cancellation  of  any  such  contract, 
the  attorney-general  is  hereby  authorized  to  bring  suit  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  in  the  ^ State,  and  in  case  of  the  cancellation  of 
any  contract  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  damages  are  fixed  at  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  said  bond  to  be  recovered  as  liquidated  damages  in 
the  same  suit  cancelling  such-  said  contract.  And  on  account  of  the 
difiSculty  in  determining  the  damage  that  might  accrue  by  reason  of 
such  fraud  and  cancellation  of  such  contract,  the  full  amount  of  the 
bond  given  by  any  contractor  shall  be  considered  as  liquidated  damages 
to  be  recovered  out  of  said  bond  by  the  State  at  the  suit  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and  every  contract  shall  contain  a  clause  to  this  effect 

**  Sec.  14.  The  text-book  commission  shall  have  and  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  any  and  all  bids  or  proposals  If  said  commission  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  or  all  bids  should,  for  any  reason,  be  rejected ;  and  in 
case  they  f^ll,  from  among  the  bids  or  proposals  submitted,  to  select  any 
book  or  books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  upon  any  of  the  branches 
of  study  provided -for  in  this  act,  they  may  advertise  for  sealed  bids  or 
proposals  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before,  and  proceed  is^ 
their  investigation  in  all  respects  as  they  did  in  the  fir«X.  V&a^^s^s:^  ^^^t^^ 
as  required  by  the  tenos  and  prorisioiw  ot  thi9  act 
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Sec.  15.  The  party  or  parties  with  whom  the  contract  shall  he  made 
shall  place  their  hooks,  registers,  records  and  school  apparatus  on  sale 
at  as  many  places  in  each  county  of  the  State  as  the  commission  may 
direct  for  the  distribution  of  the  books  to  the  patrons,  and  the  contractor 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  arrangements  with  the  merchants  or  other 
persons  for  the  handling  and  distribution  of  the  books.  All  books  shall 
be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  the  retail  price  fixed  by  the  commission. 
Upon  the  failure  of  any  contractor,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 
famish  the  books,  registers,  records  or  apparatus  as  provided  in  this 
contract,  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  such  county 
shall  immediately  report  the  fact  to  the  attorney-general,  and  he  shall 
bring  suit  on  account  of  such  failure,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State,  and  shall 
recover  on  the  bond  given  by  such  contractor  for  the  full  value  of  the 
books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  not  furnished  as  required,  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  amounts  so 
recovered  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  available  school  fund  of  the 
State. 

*'Sec.  16.  As  soon  as  the  State  shall  have  entered  Into  the  contract  for 
furnishing  of  the  books  and  apparatus  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  State,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  slmll  be  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  issue  his  proclamation  of  such  fact  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
idiall  address  a  circular  letter  to  the  county  superintendents,  trustees  and 
nchool  boards  of  the  various  schools  of  the  State,  which  circular  letter 
shall  contain  a  list  of  the  books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus 
adopted,  with  their  respective  prices,  together  with  such  other  informa- 
tion as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

**  Skc.  17.  If  any  local  agent,  dealer,  clerk  or  other  person  handling  or 
selHng  the  books,  registers,  records,  maps,  charts,  globes  or  other  appara- 
tus adopted  under  this  act,  shall  demand  or  receive  for  a  copy  of  any  of 
the  books,  rasters,  records,  or  for  any  chart,  map,  globe  or  other  appa- 
ratus adopted  under  this  act,  more  than  the  contract  price,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall,  for  each  offense,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

**  Sec.  18.  The  trustees  and  school  boards  of  the  various  schools  of 
the  State  using  books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  adopted  by  the 
commission  shall  hold  annual  meetings  and  make  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  school  text-books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  needed 
in  said  school  for  the  term  next  commencing  therein,  and  a  report  thereof 
shall  be  made  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  said 
county  immediately,  and  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  August  next  there- 
after, and  the  county  superintendent  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  of  August  of  each  year,  and  oftener,  if  the 
necessity  of  a  school  requires  it,  make  out  his  requisition  from  the  report 
so  received,  and  from  any  other  source,  and  send  it  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent, when  such  books  are  printed  by  the  State  or  the  school  book 
publisher  or  publishers  having  contracts  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
stating  therein  the  number  of  books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  of 
each  kind  needed  for  the  schools  of  his  county. 

"  Sec.  19.  The  books  and  apparatus  adopted  by  the  commission  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  Introduced  and  used  as  text-books, 
registers,  records  and  apparatus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the 
common  schools  of  this  State  as  hereinbefore  provided,  but  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  prohibit  the  patrons  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  State  ftrom  procuring  books,  registers,  records  and 
apparatus  in  the  usual  way  in  the  event  that  the  State  does  not  publish 
such  books,  registers,  records,  or  manufacture  such  apparatus,  in  the 
event  that  no  contracts  are  made,  or  in  the  event  that  the  contractor  or 
contractors  fail  or  refuse  to  furnish  the  books,  registers,  records  or 
apparatus  provided  for  in  this  act,  at  the  time  that  said  books  or  appa- 
ratus are  required  for  use  In  the  schools. 

"  Sec.  20.  Any  school  trustee  who  shall  prevent  or  aid  in  preventing  the 
use  in  any  common  school  in  this  State  of  the  books,  registers,  records 
and  apparatus,  or  any  of  them,  as  adopted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  any  teacher  in  this  State  who  shall  wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  use 
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the  books,  registers,  records  and  appamtus  adopted  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uix)n  conviction  shall 
be  fined  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offense,  and  each  day  of  such  wilful  failure  or  refusal 
of  said  teachers  or  wilful  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  b(K)ks,  registers, 
records  or  apparatus  by  said  school  trustee,  shall  constitute  a  sei)arate 
offense. 

"  Sec.  21.  The  commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  any  necessary 
regulations,  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  secure  the 
prompt  distribution  of  the  books,  registers,  records  and  apparatus  herein 
provided  for  and  for  the  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  all  contracts; 
and  it  is  now  expressly  provided  for  that  said  conlmission  shall  maintain 
its  organization  during  the  continuance  of  the  contracts  to  be  entered  into 
during  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  same,  to  reorganize  the  commission  for  a  period  of  five  years  as  in 
the  first  Instance,  and  enter  into  such  other  contracts  in  pursuance  of 
this  act  as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  patrons  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State:  Provided,  That  said  commission  shall  be 
discontinued  at  such  time  when  the  efficiency  for  the  publication  of  such 
books,  registers  and  records  provided  for  in  this  act,  by  the  State,  makes 
the  continuance  of  said  commission  unnecessary. 

**  Sec.  22.  If,  when  the  proposals  to  furnish  text-books  are  submitted 
to  the  text-book  board,  it  shall  api)ear  that  publishers  have  combined 
upon  prices  and  that  the  proposals  are  unreasonable,  said  board  is 
hereby  emi)owered,  with  the  api)roval  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
to  do  any  and  all  acts  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  meritorious  uniform  system  of  text-books,  registers  and  records  for 
use  in  the  common  schools  of  Oklahoma.  They  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  offer  prizes  for  manuscripts  of  books  or 
employ  suitable  persons  to  prepare  or  compile  the  same,  and  contract 
with  printing  concerns  for  publication,  purchase  or  hire  plates,  maps  and 
engravings  of  copyright  matter;  contract  for  or  lease  copyrights  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  In  compiling  and  printing  such  books,  provide 
for  the  payment  of  royalties  or  for  the  leasing  of  plates  for  printing  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  books.  Provided,  that  the  entire  cost  of 
any  book  or  books  so  furnished  shall  not  exceed  the  price  of  any 
standard  book  or  books  of  like  character  which  was  proposed  to  be 
furnished  by  publishers. 

**  Sec.  23.  An  itemized  statement  of  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, together  with  a  sworn  itemized  statement  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  individual  members  of  the  connulsslon,  shall  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  members  thereof  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive  as  their  only  comiiensation  for  their  services,  the  sum  of  six 
dollars  per  day  while  on  duty,  and  their  actual  traveling  expenses  going 
to  and  retunilng  from  the  place  of  meeting,  to  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer,  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the  governor;  provided, 
that  no  per  diem  shall  be  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  commission  who 
shall,  at  the  time  of  service  thereof,  be  receiving  a  stated  salary  from  the 
State;  provided  further,  that  the  members  of  said  commission  shall  not 
draw  pay  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred  eight  for  more  than  thirty 
days,  nor  more  than  ten  days  for  any  following  year. 

"  Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  the  text-book  com- 
mission to  accept  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  reduced  price,  jiny  books,  registers, 
records  or  school  apparatus  or  anything  of  value  from  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  Interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  bid  filed  with  said 
commission  or  in  the  adoption  of  any  book,  register,  record  or  apparatus 
by  said  commission,  and  any  person  violating  this  section  of  this  act 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
less  than  thirty  days. 

**  SEa  25.  The  words  *  common  schools,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  all  the  schools  of  this  State  receiving  aid  from  the 
State  out  of  the  common  school  fund. 

"Sec.  26.  Any  nonresident  person  or  firm  or  foreign  corp«^'«>»^^^^^;^v 
whom  a  contract  has  been  entered  Into  under  the  prov\»V5^^  ^^  ^^scs^ 
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act.  shall  designate  the  Becretaty  of  state  of  Oklahoma  aa  Its  or  tbeir 
agent  on  wbom  citation  and  otber  writs  and  procen  may  be  Berred,  In 
the  event  tliat  any  suit  shall  be  brought  against  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation. 

"  Sec.  27.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  mach  tbereol 
aa  may  be  necessary,  la  hereby  appropriated  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrylns 
Into  effect  the  provlslonB  of  this  act. 

"  8eo.  28.  AH  acte  and  parts  of  acts  Id  conflict  with  this  act  be.  and 
tbe  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

"  Hec.  29.  For  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  an 
emergency  Is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  by  reason  whereof  this  act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  ita  passage  and  approval.*' 
Chap.  77,  H.  B.  331,  p.  680,  May  18. 1908. 

11S2.  South  Dakota:  See  enactment  yt>.  100. 

1163.  Texas:  Creating  a  state  test-book  board  and  procuring  for  use  In  tb( 
public  free  schools  of  tbe  State  for  a  period  of  Qve  years,  t)eginiilne 
Sept  1,  1008,  a  series  of  uniform  text-books,  defining  the  duties  of  cer- 
tain officers  named,  making  appropriation  therefor,  defining  certain  mia- 
demeanors,  providing  for  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  contract! 
and  to  cover  liquidated  damages  for  fraud  or  collusion,  and  autborizln^ 
tbe  atttorney -general  to  bring  suit  therefor,  and  providing  penalties  fui 
Ttolatlou  of  the  provisions  of  tbis  act. 

Cbap.  9,  May  14,  1907  (sp.  sess.). 

IIM.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  Se3m— 1  to  653m— 25  Inclusive,  SUtutes,  1898 
providing  for  county  uniformity  In  school  text-books  and  for  a  count] 
board  of  education  In  each  county. 

Providing  for  submlsBlon  of  question  of  county  uniformity  to  annuai 
county  school-board  convention  (chap.  106,  Laws,  1906),  vote  of  majorltj 
of  districts  to  determine.  Providing  for  the  election,  qaallflcatlons  ol 
members,  organization,  and  proceedings  of  a  county  board  of  educatlot 
to  select  and  adopt  uniform  series  of  text-books.  Prohibiting  changes  ol 
any  book  within  five  years  of  time  of  adoption.  Authorising  adoptioi 
of  supplementary  books. 

Exempting  cities  and  districts  maintaining  a  free  high  acbool  and  a1 
state  graded  schools  of  the  first  class  from  using  prescribed  books  nnlesi 
90  desired.  Exempting  districts  having  adopted  tbe  free  text-twok  8y» 
tern  from  using  prescribed  books  until  some  change  Is  made  in  bookt 
used  therein. 

Chap.  561.  July  10.  1907. 


L.  SUBJECT-HATTBR  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  difficult  to  .classify  with  great  accuracy  the  legislation  affecting 
in  a  definite  way  the  content  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  publit 
schools.  This  is  especially  true  with  those  enactments  having  to  dt 
with  the  establishment  of  elementary  or  secondary  technical  and 
industrial  courses  or  schools.  Of  the  enactments  of  a  general  natun 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  deserving  of  especial  attention 
California  (1156),  relative  to  postgraduate  courses  of  study  in  gram- 
mar schools ;  Idaho  ( 1156) ,  providing  for  uniform  eighth-grade  exam- 
inations; Utah  (1160),  creating  a  "state  school  committee;"  an<^ 
Vermont  (1162),  providing  for  instruction  in  special  subjects. 
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Of  the  remaining  enactments  in  the  group,  the  following  may  be 
specially  mentioned:  Rhode  Island  (1169),  Utah  (1173),  Massa- 
chusetts (1170),  Arkansas  (1176),  California  (1177),  Texas  (1178), 
Virginia  (1180),  and  Wisconsin  (1181). 


<a)  General. 
1]5!>*.  CaUfornls:  Adding  sec.  IT'S  to  Polltlc&l  aide,  190G.  relative  to  gram- 
iiinr  grude  jKistgriiduate  course  of  study  In  puMlc  schools. 

Pennltting  tlie  estnbtlsLment  of  such  courses  of  study  requiring  one 
or  more  years  for  completion. 

Cbap.  67,  Mar.  1,  1907. 
1166*.  Idabo:  ProvidlnE  for  a  final,  uniform,  eiehth-grade  examination  wblcli 
Hhall  admit  pupils  to  the  first  year  of  the  bigb  scbool,  and  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations. 

Questions  to  be  prepared  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  Instruction.  Defining  conditions  of  iiasstng.  Elgbtb-grade 
diploma  necessary  for  entrance  to  bIgb  scbool. 

S,  B.  No.  120,  p.  168,  Mar.  12.  1907. 
11.^7.  Illinois:  Amoidlng  sec.  3,  p.  379,  Acts,  1905,  providing  uormal-scbool 
scbolar^lps  for  graduates  of  tbe  elgbtb  grade. 

Cbanglng  time  of  botdlng  annual  esamlnation  from  second  Saturday 
of  May  to  any  Saturday  Iretween  tbe  1st  of  Marcb  and  the  15th  of  May. 
H.  B.  332.  p.  523,  Apr.  19, 190T. 

1158.  Montana:  Creating  a  county  board  of  edncatlonal  examiners,  providing 
for  their  appointment,  fixing  tbelr  compensation,  and  prescribing  tbelr 
qualifications  and  duties. 

Board  to  conduct  also  elgbtb-grade  examinations  upon  request  of  state 
lioitrd  of  education. 

Chap.  47,  Feb.  27,  1907. 

1159.  Utah:  See  enactment  .Vo.  188. 

1100.  Utah:  Creating  a  state  scbool  committee,  defining  Its  powers  and  duties, 
providing  for  tbe  preparation  of  a  state  course  of  study,  and  further 
providing  for  the  payment  of  tbe  necessary  expenses  of  the  county  super- 
intendents on  the  committee. 

ConBtltutIng  tbe  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  stale  normal  school,  tbe  principal  of  the  state  normal  training 
school,  and  two  comity  superintendents  a  committee  to  prescribe  n 
course  of  study  for  tbe  schools  of  tbe  State  not  Included  In  county  school 
districts  of  the  first  class  or  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 
Chap.  57,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1161.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  30,  Acts,  1894  (sec.  007,  chap.  32, 

Public  Statutes,  1891),  relative  to  couraea  of  study  In  the  elementary 
schools. 

Extending  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  education  to  prepare 
when  necessary  {formerly  annually)  a  course  of  study  for  elementary 
(formerly  ungraded)  schools.    Adding  provision  concerning  distribution. 
Sec.  4,  Act  No.  43,  Dec.  18, 1906.     (Apr.  1, 1907.) 

1162.  Vennont:  Amending  sec  086,  chap.  36,  Pnbllc  Statutes,  1891,  relaUve  to 
special  branches  (n  the  public  schools.    Adding  provision  lot  \s*™^isk.sso. 
In  physical  ctiltnre,  drawing,  and  the  Industrial  arta  an*.  «*Assi«».-  ^^ 

Act,  No.  «»,^'**'^ ''^■^*^' 
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:.  WIscoDsin:  Amending  sec.  447,  Statutes,  IS98,  as  amended  by  chap.  15 
Laws.  1D05,  relatirc  to  brancbes  taugbt  tn  imbllc  scbools. 

rrovldlnf!;  that  tbe  leaching  of  a  forelfcn  tangiiage  shall  not  at  ar 
time  prevent  the  otTerlng  of  the  regular  common  school  branches  I 
E^lish.  Itequlrlng  every  pupil  to  devote  at  leuBt  half  tbe  Bcbool  dajr  i 
tbe  study  ot  Gngllsh  brancbeH. 

Chap.  200,  June  12,  1907. 


(b)  History,  Civics,  and  Patriotisin. 

[Sep  pnactmentB  undpr  HiibdivlBlon  (J)  :  "  I>»j'b  (or  Special  Ohwrrance."! 

1164.  Delaware:  Requiring  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  be  taught  ac 
explained  to  ait  public  school  pupils. 

Chap.  124,  Apr.  9.  1907. 

1166.  Kansas:  Providing  for  the  display  of  the  United  States  flag  oq  scboc 

bouses,  and  encouraginK  patriotic  exercises  In  schools. 

Providing  also  that  state  superintendent  shall  prepare  forni  nf  flu 
salute  and  programme  of  exercises  for  tiic  observance  of  special  <layB- 
Llncoln's  BIrtbday,  Wasblngton's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day  (May  30 
and  Flag  Day  (June  14). 

Cbap.  319.  Mar.  G,  190T.     Unsigned  by  tUe  governor. 
1160.  Bfalue:  Encouraging  the  compiling  and  teacbtog  of  local  history   an 
local  geography  in  tbe  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  blstorian,  who  shall  coinpi 
blstorlcnl  data  of  the  State  and  encniiraee  tbe  teaching  of  tbe  same  In  tli 
public  schools;  who  shall  also  encoiimEe  the  compiling  of  town  hlstorle 
combined  with  locai  geography,  suitable  for  use  In  tbe  grammar  and  hig 
schools,  and  approve  the  same  for  publication.  Constituting  tbe  snperli 
tending  school  committee,  tbe  superlnleiident  of  scbools.  and  a  citizen  < 
the  town  selected  by  them  a  buard  to  compile  and  to  secure  the  publia 
tlon  of  the  history  and  local  geography  of  tbe  town.  Provldlnj;  for  c] 
penses  of  state  historian  (annual  maximum,  $500)  and  for  state  aid  I 
towns  (maximum,  fISO). 

Chap.  88.  Mar.  20.  1907. 

1167.  New  Jersey;  Encouraging  tbe  celebration  of  Flag  Day  In  the  publl 

schools. 

Requiring  appropriate  exercisen  on  June  14  of  each  year  nB  the  day  < 
tbe  adoption  of  the  American  flag  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Chap.  84,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

1168.  Nortb  CaroUnk:  Amending  sec  4087,  chap.  85,  Itevlsal,  1905,  relatlv 

to  brancbes  to  be  taught  In  the  public  schools. 

Removing  ambiguity  of  phrase  concerning  tbe  teiicblng  of  the  histor 
and  constitution  of  North  Carolina  and  the  history  and  Constitution  < 
the  United  States.  Providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  civ 
government  and  for  text-book  Instruction  In  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Sec.  Ic,  cbap.  836,  Mar.  0,  1007. 
1169*.  Rhode  Island:  Providing  for  the  observance  of  May  4  as  Rhode  Islan 
Independence  Day. 

May  4  of  each  year  to  be  observed  wltb  patriotic  eserclses  In  all  puhii 
schools.  Commissioner  of  public  schools  to  prepare  and  distrlbut 
programme. 

Chap.  1501,  May  26,  1908. 


(c)  Physical  Education. 
(See  under  Section  U,  nibdivlBlon  d:  "V>cstlog  Schoolit  ai 
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(d)  Physiology;  Hygiene;  Alcohol;  Narcotics. 

1170.  Massachnsetts:  See  enactment  No.  lliO. 

1171.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  1168. 

1172«  North  Carolina:  Providing  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  In  the 
public  schools. 

Proscribing  character  and  amount  of  such  instruction,  and  providing 
for  its  enforcement  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Chap.  957,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

1173*.  Utah:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  on  the  subjects  of  sanitation  and  the  cause  and  preven- 
tion of  disease. 

"  Section  1.  Sanitation  and  the  cause  and  prevention  of  disease  shall 
he  taught. — That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  public  schools,  beginning  with  the  eighth  grade,  a 
course  of  instruction  upon  the  subjects  of  sanitation,  and  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  disease. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  state  board 
of  health,  acting  conjointly,  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act." 

Chap.  90,  Mar.  14,  1907. 


(e)  Moral  and  Ethical  Education. 

D  1174.  Kentucky  (1905)  :  A  public  schQol  opened  with  prayer  and  the  read- 
in  without  comment  of  passages  from  King  James*s  translation  of  the 
Bible,  during  which  pupils  are  not  required  to  attend,  is  not  "  a  place  of 
worship,"  nor  are  its  teachers  "  ministers  of  religion,"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  constitution,  sec.  5,  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  minister 
of  religion.— Hackett  v.  Brooksville  Graded  School  District,  87  S.  W.,  792. 

The  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  any  edition  of  the  Bible 
is  not  a  sectarian  book,  and  the  reading  thereof  without  comment  in 
the  public  schools  does  not  constitute  sectarian  instruction,  within  the 
meaning  of  Ky.  Stat.,  1903,  sec.  4308,  providing  that  no  books  of  a  sec- 
tarian character  shall  be  used  in  any  common  school,  nor  shall  any 
sectarian  doctrine  be  taught  thereiu. — Ihid. 

D  1175.  Texas  (1908)  :  ^  The  holding  of  certain  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
held  not  to  convert  the  schools  into  a  place  of  worship,  in  violation  of 
constitution,  art.  1,  sec.  6.— Church  v.  Bullock,  109  S.  W.,  115. 

Notwithstanding  constitution,  art.  1,  sees.  6,  7,  and  art  7,  sec.  5,  one 
or  more  individuals  ?ie1d  not  entitled  to  have  the  courts  deny  the  i)eopIe 
the  privilege  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  the  public  schools  in 
the  moral  truths  of  the  Bible. — Ibid. 


(0  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals. 


(g)  Music. 


(h)  Drawing. 


(i)  Elementary  Technical,  Manual,  and  Industrial  Training. 
[Sec  also  Section  O :  **  Technical  and  Industrial  Education — Elementary  arvA.  %»ag5acA»x^""X 


a  See  d.  316  for  complete  tert  ot  d«<A%\»cv. 
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11 7G.  Arkansas:  Authorizing  tbe  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the 

public  schools. 

Act  No.  455,  May  29.  1907. 

1177.  California:  Amending  sec.  1665,  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  course 

of  study  in  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Nature  study  to  be  taught  with  special  reference  to  agriculture.  Man- 
ual training  and  domestic  science  added  and  made  optional. 

Chap.  52,  Mar.  1,  1907. 

1178.  Texas:  Amending  sec.  100,  chap.  124,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  subjects  to 

be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Providing  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  excepting  in 
independent  school  districts  containing  a  scholastic  population  of  three 
hundred  and  more. 

Chap.  169,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

1179.  Utah:  Urging  Congress  to  adopt  the  Burkett-Pollard  bill  (providing  for 
appropriations  to  the  several  States  for  advancing  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary agriculture  and  manual  training). 

Sen.  Jt  Mem.  No.  2»  p.  275,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1180.  Virginia:  See  enactment  No.  107. 

1181.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  496b,  Statutes,  1898,  and  sec.  496c,  Statutes, 

1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  273,  Laws,  1899,  and  creating  sec.  496c — 1, 

relative  to  manual  training  and  state  aid  therefor  in  free  high  schools. 

Authorizing  extension  of  manual  training  so  as  to  include  the  three 
upper  grades  below  the  high  school.  Authorizing  assistance  of  inspectors 
of  graded  schools  in  the  supervision  of  manual  training  departments. 
Annual  state  aid  to  equal  one-half  the  cost  of  instruction ;  not  to  exceed 
$350  if  in  high  school  and  three  upper  grades,  or  $250  if  in  high  school 
alone  (formerly  $250  to  high  school).  Authorizing  two  or  more  districts 
to  unite  in  engaging  manual  training  teachers  and  providing  aid  there- 
for. Increasing  maximum  limit  of  annual  state  aid  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000. 

Chap.  503,  July  9,  1907. 


(j)  Days  for  Special  Observances. 

[Seo  enactments  under  snlMlWislon   <b)  :  "History,  Civics,  and  Patriotism;*'  also  under 

Section  U,  sabdivlsion  d :  **  School  Holidays."] 

1182.  Montana:  Amending  sees.  1990  and  8280,  Political  Code,  1895,  relative  to 
Arbor  Day. 

Changing  Arbor  Day  from  second  Tuesday  of  May  to  third  Tuesday  of 
April. 

Chap.  11,  Feb.  13,  1907. 

1183.  New  Hampshire:  Making  May  13,  1907,  a  legal  holiday. 

Malting  May  13,  1907,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  first  E^nglish  colonists  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  a  legal  holiday. 

Chap.  66,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

1184.  New  Jersey:  Relative  to  Arl)or  Day. 

Designating  first  Friday  in  May.    Exercises  in  schools. 

Chap.  187,  Apr.  13,  190a 


(k)  Other  Special  Subjects. 

1185.  Arizona:  Providing  for  instruction  in  commercial  branches  In  the  public 

schools  of  Arizona. 

Authorizing  the  introduction  of  commercial  subjects  by  boards  of 
school  trustees,  and  providing  for  the  employment  and  licensing  of 
teachers. 

Chap.  58,  Mar.  21,  1907. 
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M.  SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  legislation  relating  to  special  types  of  school  reveals  a  con- 
tinued tendency  to  extend  greatly  the  activities  of  public  education. 
While  some  of  the  enactments  here  included  are  not  applicable 
strictly  to  schools,  they  are  brought  forward  in  evidence  of  this  wid- 
ening tendency  of  public  education.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  of  New  Jersey  (1186),  Ohio  (1187),  Massachusetts  (1197a, 
1197b),  Oregon  (1199),  and  Wisconsin  (1200). 

The  special  schools  for  adults  established  in  Pennsylvania  (1188), 
and  the  special  evening  schools  established  in  New  Jersey  (1196), 
are  of  peculiarly  large  contemporary  interest. 

The  establishment  of  kindergartens  by  Kansas  (1191)  and  by 
Texas  (1192)  are  features  of  the  widening  scope  of  the  public-school 
system.  In  connection  with  these  two  enactments,  the  decision  of 
the  California  supreme  court  (D  1190)  is  pertinent. 

The  Massachusetts  act  (1197)  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  school 
committee^of  the  city  of  Boston  with  reference  to  physical  education 
stands  out  as  a  prominent  example  of  the  progressive  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  affecting  the  schools  of  the  large  cities. 

The  several  enactments  in  Wisconsin  (1201-1204)  are  deserving 
of  special  mention  in  connection  with  this  general  topic  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  activities  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 


(a)  GeneraL 

1186.  New  Jersey:  Amending  chap.  69,  Laws,  1904,  as  supplemented  by  chap. 

106,  Laws,  1905,  authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  provide  annual 
excursions  for  children  of  the  same. 

Increasing  authorized  limit  of  annual  appropriation  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000. 

Chap.  130,  Apr.  9,  1908. 

1187.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  4007,  Revised 

Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  elementary  schools. 

Authorizing  city   school   districts  to   establish   and   maintain   normal 
schools,  summer  or  vacation  schools,  school  gardening,  and  playgrounds. 

H.  B.  887,  p.  85,  Apr.  9,  1908. 

1188.  Pennsylvania:  Establishing   schools   for   adults,    including   foreigaers, 

and  providing  for  instruction,  and  employment  of  teachers  for  same. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  whenever  an  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  school-directors  of  any  school  district  of  this  Ck)mmonwealth, 
requesting  the  said  board  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction  of  any 
colony,  camp,  or  settlement  of  adults,  including  foreigners,  who  may  re- 
side temporarily  or  permanently  within  the  boundaries  of  said  school 
district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  arrange  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient place  wherein  any  such  persons  desiring  to  attend  isat}  Vdi^\sw- 
structed  in  the  several  branches  now  taught  In  the  common  Betos*^^^:R-^^JBi«*^ 
Commonwealth. 
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"  Rec.  2.  The  application  or  petition  sball  be  Blgroed  by  at  least  twentif 
persons  of  said  srhool  diatrict.  wbo  may  eltber  be  taxable  residenta  of 
said  district,  or  atieits  deslriug  aucb  tuition:  Proridi-d,  That  any  alien, 
so  signing,  must  acconipflny  bis  request  by  the  statemeDt  that  he  desires 
to  nvail  hloiaelf  of  tbe  said  Inatructlon. 

"Sec. S.  Tbe  said  school  may  be  discontinued,  at  any  time,  at  ttie  dis- 
cretion of  the  snld  gcboo]  board,  wbenevcr  tbe  average  dally  attendance 
for  any  montb  Is  leas  tbnn  Bfteen. 

"  ijEC.  4.  It  shall  be  In  the  discretion  of  the  school  board  to  uae  any  one 
or  more  of  tbe  achoolbouseS'i'stablisbed  for  ordinary  and  usual  scbool 
puriwaes,  or  to  erect  or  provide  such  suitable  building  or  buildings,  port- 
able or  iteiinanent,  as  may  be  necessary. 

"  Sec.  5.  That,  ui)od  receipt  of  such  application  or  petition,  the  school 
board  sbjill  at  once  proceed  to  provide  a  suitable  location  for  such  school, 
hire  the  necessary  teachers,  and  make  all  needful  expense  to  open  and 
continue  said  school:  Prorfdcd,  That  any  two  or  more  scbool  districts 
may  unite  in  the  establishment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  said  schools: 
I'roriilcd,  ftctrci'Cf,  That  the  eatabliahinR  and  maintaining  of  such  schools 
shall  be  optional  witli  tbe  school  boards  of  the  several  districts,  except 
such  years  as  a  State  appropriation  is  made  for  this  purpose. 

"  Sec.  C  The  s<'hool  board  may  prescribe  the  hours  at  which  the  schooi- 
boHse  may  be  o|ien  for  Instruction,  which  shall  be  between  the  hours  of 
nine  o'clock  In  tiie  forenoon  and  nine  o'clocic  In  tbe  evenings. 

"Sec. 7.  Tbe  Instruction  In  said  sciiooi  shall  be  In  the  Bngilah  lan- 
guage, except  when  necessary  to  translate  the  same  Into  the  original 
language  of  the  scholars:  Provided,  That  no  sectarian  Instruction  shall  be 
allowed." 

Act  No.  60,  Apr.  15,  IflOT. 
USA.  Virginia:  Establishing  a  public  free  school  on  the  grounds  of  the  prison 
association  of  Virginia  at  Laurel,  Henrico  County,  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  schoolhonsc,  and  providing  fur 
the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  same. 

Chap.  4M,  Mar.  10,  1908. 

(b)  Kindergartens. 

D1190.  CallfomlA  (1005):°  Pol.  Code,  sees.  KU7,  10G2,  1603,  which  recognize 
and  make  |irovlsloi)  for  tbe  eatat)tlshment  of  kindergartena  in  cities  and 
towns,  do  not,  when  construed  so  aa  not  to  entitle  kindergartena  to  jiartlcl- 
pate  In  tbe  state  school  fund,  conflict  with  constitution,  art.  (1,  sec,  5, 
requiring  the  legislature  to  provide  a  system  of  common  schools  by  which 
a  free  school  shall  lie  kept  up  and  supported  in  eni-h  district,  and  sec.  ti  of 
the  same  article,  retgulrlng  the  state  s<'hoo!  fund  to  lie  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  primary  and  granim'iir  schools. — Loa  Angeles  County  v. 
Kirk,  83  P.,  250, 

1101*.  Kansas:  Empowering  school  boards  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
kindergartens  for  the  lustraction  of  children  between  4  and  6  years 

Nothing  In  the  act  to  be  constnied  to  change  law  relating  to  the  taking 
of  the  census  of  the  school  po|)ulatlon  or  the  apportionment  of  state  and 
comity  school  funds.  Cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  to  be  paid 
from  school  fund  of  districts.  I'rescrlbltig  qualiflcations  of  teachers. 
Chap.  325,  Mar.  1,  1007, 
1192.  Texas:  Empowering  the  trustees  of  any  school  district  to  establish  and 
maintain  free  kindergartens  for  tbe  training  of  children  between  4  and  7 
years  of  age  and  to  provide  for  trained  teachers  for  same. 

Providing  that  such  establishment  shall  not  affect  laws  governliig 
school  census  or  apportionment  of  school  funds.  Support  by  s|>eclnl  tax. 
Providing  for  kindergarten  teachers'  certlQcates. 

Chap.  H9,  Apr.  20,  1007. 

a  Bff  p.  :<10  tor  complcti-  l»l  of  decision. 
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(c)   Evening  Schools. 

1193.  California:  See  enactment  No.  J/. 

D  1194.  California  (1907)  :«  Constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  6,  held  not  to  prevent 
the  maintenance  of  evening  high  schools  as  a  part  of  tlie  public  school 
system. — Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  v. 
Hyatt,  93  P.,  117. 

1195.  Georgia:  Amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Macon  so  as  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  mayor  and  council  to  appropriate  certain  fixed  sums  of 
money  for  the  supi)ort  of  a  night  school  to  be  kept  at  one  or  both  of  the 
Macon  public  libraries. 

Act  No.  100,  p.  786,  Aug.  17,  1907. 

1196.  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for 
forelgn-bom  residents. 

"1.  The  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  evening  school  or  evening  schools  for  the  Instruction 
of  foreign-born  residents  of  said  district  over  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the 
English  language  and  in  the  form  of  government  and  the  laws  of  this 
State  and  of  the  United  States.  Every  teacher  employed  In  such  a  school 
shall  hold  a  sjKJclal  teacher's  certificate,  valid  as  a  license  to  teach  in  such 
schools.  The  state  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  proper 
control  and  management  of  such  schools,  for  the  insi)ection  thereof,  for 
the  granting  of  certificates  to  teach  therein,  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  course  of  study  In  each  of  such  schools  and 
any  changes  therein  shall  be  submitted  to  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
state  board  of  education. 

"2.  Whenever  In  any  school  district  there  shall  have  been  raised  by 
special  appropriation  or  special  tax,  or  by  subscription,  or  both,  such 
sum  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  state  board  of  education,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  In  such  district  of  an  evening  school  or  schools  as 
aforesaid,  there  shall  be  paid  for  such  purpose  to  the  custodian  of  the 
school  moneys  of  said  district,  on  the  order  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  therein  as  aforesaid, 
which  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the 
state  comptroller:  Provided,  said  order  shall  not  be  Issued  until  the 
course  of  study  In  such  school  or  schools  or  any  changes  therein  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education.  The  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any  school  district  shall  not  exceed 
In  any  year  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  custodian  of  the  school 
moneys  of  the  school  district  shall  be  the  legal  custodian  of  any  and  all 
funds  appropriated,  raised  or  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
evening  schools.  He  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  account  thereof, 
and  shall  disburse  said  moneys  on  orders  signed  by  the  president  and 
district  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

"  3.  The  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  receiving  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  annu- 
ally, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  make  a  special  report  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  In  the  manner  and  form  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

"  4.  The  state  board  of  education  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  suit- 
able persons  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  such  evening  schools.  The  persons  so 
appointed  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be 
paid  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

"5.  The  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  state  comp- 
troller, but  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  nor  payment  made  for  any  of 
the  purposes  named  in  this  act  until  an  appropriation  therefor  shall  have 
been  made  in  a  regular  appropriation  bill. 

"6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 


a  See  p.  306  for  complete  text  of  deciKl^w. 
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(d)  Vacation  S«hoola  and  Playgrounds. 

lliiT.  Marjrland;  Authorizing  contract  between  tbe  city  of  Baltimore  and  tbe 
CblldreD'B  Playground  Association  of  Baltimore  for  the  maintenance  of 
playgroiiDda  In  said  city. 

Chap.  Bll,  p.  687.  Apr.  8.  1908. 

ll»7a.  Maryland:  Adding  sec.  03A  to  art.  4,  Code  of  Public  Local  Lawa,  1904, 
nuthorlzlng  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  Baltimore  to  establlsb 
athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  for  tbe  use  ot  the  students  of  the  public 
schools  of  tbe  city.  Chap.  lOG,  p.  594,  Mar.  19,  1908. 

119Tb.  Massac bnsetts:  Enlarging  the  powers  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston  in  respect  to  physical  education. 

"  Sec,  1.  The  school  committee  of  tbe  city  of  Boston,  wltbln  the  limit 
of  the  appropriations  for  such  purposes  made  by  it  as  hereinafter  author- 
ized or  under  existing  authority  of  law,  shall,  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion and  such  other  part  of  tbe  year  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  oi^nlze 
and  conduct  physical  training  and  exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games, 
and  play,  shall  provide  proper  apparatus,  equipment  and  facllltlea 
for  the  same  In  the  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the  control 
of  said  committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  It  may  have  the  right 
to  use  for  this  purpose. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  said  committee  shall  use  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  such 
of  the  playgrounds,  gymnasia  or  buildings  under  tbe  control  of  tlie  park 
commission  of  said  city  as  the  school  committee  may  deem  suitable 
therefor,  such  use  to  be  subject  however  to  such  reasonable  regulallons 
and  mudltlons  as  tbe  park  commission  may  preacrlbe:  Provided,  also, 
that  such  use  shall  not  extend  to  any  playground,  gymnasium  or  build- 
lug  under  the  control  of  the  park  commission  whkb  said  commlsaton 
shall   by   vote  approved   by   the  mayor  declare   to   be   unsuitable    for 

"  Sec.  3.  Appropriations  for  tbe  above  named  purposes  shall  be  made 
by  tbe  school  committee  In  tbe  same  manner  In  which  It  makes  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  tbe  public  schools,  and  the  total  amount  of 
the  appropriations  which  aald  committee  Is  authorised  by  law  to  make 
Is  hereby  Increased  for  the  current  flnanclal  year  of  the  city  by  two 
cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  tbe  valuation  on  which  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  council  are  based,  and  by  two  cents  additional,  or  four 
cents  in  all,  for  each  subsequent  year;  but  tbe  amount  of  said  Increase 
shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  the  purposes  mentioned  In  this  act" 

Chap.  295,  Apr.  IS,  1807. 
llS7c.  Hassachnsetts:  Aulborlzlng  tbe  board  of  park  commlsslonerB  of  tbe 
city  of  JjOwell  to  establlsb  and  maintain  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Chap.  148,  Feb.  27,  1908. 
1197d,  Massarhnsetts:  Providing- for  public  playgronnds  In  certain  cities  and 

Adoptive  by  cities  of  more  than  10,000.  At  least  one  public  playground 
to  be  maintained  after  July  1,  1910; 

Chap.  613,  May  12,  lOOa 
1198.  New  Jersey:  Amending  tbe  title,  and  sees.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  chap.  117, 
Laws,  1007,  relative  to  public  playgrounds  in  cities. 

Title  to  read  "An  act  concerning  playgronnds  and  recreation  places  In 
cities  of  this  State,  and  providing  for  the  establishment,  equipment,  con- 
trol, use  and  regulation  thereof." 

Amending  so  to  read  throughout  "  rlaygronnds  and  recreation  places  " 
(formerly,  "playgrounds  and  recreation  places /or  cftfldren") ;  authorlclng 
the  use  of  playgrounds  for  exhlbltlcms,  etc. ;  admlaslon  free.  Other  minor 
ameDdmmts. 

Chap.  108,  Apr.  7.  1008. 
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1100.  Oregon:  Creating  a  public  playgrounds  board  for  the  city  of  Portland. 

Authorizing  said  board  to  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  or  condemnation, 
lands  for  public  playgrounds  and  gymnasium,  and  to  equip,  maintain,  and 
manage  the  same,  and  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment thereof. 

"  Section  1.  That  there  be  and  Is  hereby  created  a  board  of  five  persons 
to  be  known  as  the  public  playground  board,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to 
provide,  equip,  and  maintain  public  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  for 
the  use  of  children  within  the  city  of  Portland,  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

•*  Sec.  2.  Such  public  playgrounds  board  shall  consist  of  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Portland,  and  the  Judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Multnomah 
County,  Oregon,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  school  dis- 
trict No.  1,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  the  president  of  the  Multnomah 
Amateur  Athletic  Club,  and  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  of  the 
city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  their  successors  in  their  respective  offices. 

**  Sec.  3.  Said  public  playgrounds  board  shall  organize  at  a  meeting 
thereof,  to  be  called  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  not  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  this  law  shall  take  effect  and  elect 
a  chairman  from  among  their  number,  and  a  secretary,  who  need  not  be 
a  member  of  the  board.  None  of  said  board  shall  receive  any  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  as  such.  Regular  meetings  of  said  board  shall  be 
held  monthly  at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  and 
special  meetings  may  be  held  upon  call  of  the  chairman  or  of  three 
members  of  the  board,  and  at  all  such  meetings  three  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  said  board,*  including  all  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  for  the  government  or  use  of  the  playgrounds  or  gymnasium,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  board. 
He  shall  receive  in  full  comp^isation  for  all  his  services  such  salary  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  board,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $100  per 
month. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Portland  shall  be  treasurer  of 
the  board  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid  out  on  account  of  said  board  apart  from  all  other  accounts,  and 
shall  pay  out  no  moneys  on  account  of  such  board,  except  upon  a  warrant 
drawn  upon  him  by  the  chairman  or  acting  chairman,  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  or  acting  secretary  of  the  said  board. 

"  Sec.  6.  Said  public  playgrounds  board  at  any  regular  meeting  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  assess  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  during  the  first  five  years  after  this  act 
takes  effect,  and,  thereafter,  one-eighth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  during 
any  one  year  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  of  Portland,  which 
tax  shall  be  collected  like  other  city  taxes,  and  when  so  collected  shall 
be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  said  public  playgrounds  board,  and 
shall  be  exclusively  used  for  public  playgrounds  and  gymnasium  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  judgment  of  said  board,  and  said  board  shall 
have  full  and  exclusive  control  of  all  public  playgrounds  and  gym- 
nasiums within  the  city  of  Portland,  Including  all  those  parts  of  the 
public  parks  or  grounds  of  said  city  which  had  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  set  aside  for  playgrounds  or  gymnasiums,  and  shall  have  power  to 
lay  out,  improve,  and  equip  such  public  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  to 
appoint  all  necessary  employees.  Including  watchmen  or  keepers,  who 
shall  have  the  power  and  authority  of  police  officers,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  all  such  employees,  and  shall  disburse  all  moneys  appro- 
priated, received,  or  collected  for  the  improvement  or  use  of  said  play- 
grounds and  gymnasiums,  and  generally  sliall  have  power  to  do  all  acts 
needful  or  proper  for  the  protection,  care  or  improvement  of  said  play- 
grounds and  gymnasiums,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  use  or  government  thereof,  and  for  breaches  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  affix  penalties  thereto,  not  exceeding  $20  for  any  one 
offense,  to  be  collected  as  other  fines  and  penalties  are  collected  in  tl^^^ 
said  city  of  Portland,  Oregon.  ^o* 

"  Sec.  7.  The  said  public  playgrounds  board  la  \iKt^^  ^eas^s^^^^^^^-      x.< 
acquire  title  by  purchase,  gift,  devise,  and  cOndexxsaaXNssc^  ^"^  ^'"^^^^''iS^o:' 
any  land  it  may  deem  desirable  for  public  pl8Ly«rws2afi»^  ^^  ^^ss^a»s8w 
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the  title  thereto  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Multno- 
mah County,  Oregon,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  from  the  tax  collected 
as  herein  provided,  or  from  any  other  funds  given  or  received  for  said 
puri)08e,  and  the  paric  board  of  the  city  of  Portland  shall  have  authority 
to  turn  over  to  the  said  public  playgrounds  board  such  parts  of  the 
parks  and  other  grounds  belonging  to  the  city  of  Portland  and  within 
the  control  of  said  park  board  as  shall  be  suitable  and  desirable  for 
public  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  and  when  so  designated  and  turned 
over  to  said .  public  playgrounds  board  the  same  shall  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  said  public  playgrounds  board  as  other  property  it  might 
acquire  for  said  purpose.  Said  public  playgrounds  board  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  sell  any  lands  or  other  property  acquired  for 
playgrounds  or  gymnasium  purposes  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  said 
board  such  land  or  proi>erty  shall  have  become  undesirable  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  all  money  received  on  such  sale  shall  be  turned  into  and  be- 
come part  of  said  playgrounds  fund.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  water 
board  of  the  city  of  Portland  to  furnish  whatever  water  may  be  neces- 
sary for  drinking  fountains,  water  closets,  sprinkling  or  other  legitimate 
purposes  for  the  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  which  may  be  established 
under  this  act,  free  of  charga 

**  Skc.  8.  If  the  said  public  playgrounds  board  desires  to  acquire  any 
land  for  use  in  accordance  with  this  act  and  cannot  agree  with  the 
owners  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  therefor,  said  public  playgrounds 
board  may  proceed  in  the  circuit  court  of  Multnomah  County,  Oregon, 
as  provided  In  chapter  2,  title  41,  of  Bellinger  and  Cotton's  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  Oregon,  for  the  appropriation  of  such  land  for  public 
playgrounds  and  gymnasium  purix)ses. 

"  Sec.  9.  No  land  shall  be  pdrchased  unless  authorized  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  said  public  playgrounds  board  and  concurred  in  by  at  least 
three  members  of  said  board.  It  shall  be  a  crime  for  any  member  of 
said  board  to  be  interested  in  any  contract  to  which  the  board  of 
which  ho  is  a  member  shall  be  a  i>arty  or  in  which  it  is  interested,  and 
such  crime  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  a  misdemeanor. 

"  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Feb.  25.  1907." 

Chap.  159,  Feb.  25,  1907. 

1200.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  1,  3,  and  4,  chap.  ISl,  Laws,  1899,  and  mak- 
ing the  same  sees.  926—17,  92C— -19,  and  926—20,  respectively,  of  the 
statutes,  and  creating  sec.  776n,  providing  for  the  creation  of  park 
districts  in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  and  in  towns,  and 
providing  for  levying  and  collecting  a  district  tax  to  procure  lands  for 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  to  improve  and  maintain  parks  and  play- 
grounds therein. 

Chap.  5S.5,  .Tuly  12,  1907. 


(e)  University  Extension;  Public  Lectures. 

1201.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sees.  1  and  2.  chap.  33C,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended 

by  sees.  1  and  2,  chap.  125,  Laws,  1905   (creating  sees.  515a  and  515b, 

Statutes,  1898),  relative  to  the  use  of  public  schools  and  libraries  for 

public  lectures. 

Providing  for  lectures  (formerly,  evening  lectures).  The  further 
education  of  adults  to  be  cared  for  In  particular.  Empowering  boards 
to  delegate  management  and  control  of  lectures. 

Chap.  75,  May  3,  1907. 

1202.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  435,   Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  powers  and 

duties  of  school  district  boards  and  the  care  of  school  proi^erty. 

Authorizing  use  of  school  buildings  for  lectures,  public  entertainments, 
etc.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.    Permitting  admission  fees. 

Chap.  270.  June  19,  1907. 
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1203.  Wisconsin;   Creating  sec.   14l)4j   of   the   statutes,   relatiug   to  university 

extension. 

Regents  may  carry  on  extension  and  correspondence  teaching;  $20,000 
annually.  Chap.  413,  June  26.  1907. 

1204.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  933  of  the  statutes,  as  amended,  relating  to 

the  use  of  public  libraries. 

Free  library  may  employ  lecturers;  cooiKjration  with  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  free  library  commission  to  encourage  wider  use  of  educa- 
tional books.  Chap.  307,  June  21, 1907. 


(f)  Farmers'  Institutes,  etc. 

1205.  Alabama:  Appropriating  annually  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
farmers'  institutes,  conducting  experiments,  gathering  statistics,  etc.,  for 
the  l)etterment  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 

Act  No.  767,  p.  751,  Aug.  9,  1907. 

1200.  California:  Authorizing  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California  to 
hold  farmers*  institutes. 

Making  appropriation  of  $1,200  for  the  biennium  1907  and  1008. 

Chap.  136,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1207.  Colorado:  Making  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  1907  and  1908 
for  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  extension  work  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  76,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1208:  Indiana:   Stn)pl«inentiug  chap.  134,  Laws,  1889  (sees.  2809-2811,  Bums's 

Annotated   Statutes,  1901),  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  farmers' 

institutes. 

Authorizing  additional  annual  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
each  county  institute.  Providing  for  recognition  of  woman's  auxiliary. 
I'enalty  for  false  reiwrts.  Chap.  117,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1209.  Louisiana:  Authorizing  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immigration 
to  employ  a  farmers*  institute  conductor,  i)roviding  for  i>ayment  of  his 
salary,  his  expenses,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  said  farm- 
ers' institutes,  and  for  holding  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

Act  No.  162,  July  2.  1908. 

'l210.  Oklahoma:  Sec  enactment  No,  1J^S6, 

1211.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  486c,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  method 

of  placing  farmers'  institute  bulletins  in  the  public  schools. 

To  be  distributed  by  superintendent  of  agricultural  institutes  directly 
to  town  clerks  (formerly,  through  state  superintendent). 

Cliap.  66,  Apr.  30,  1907. 

1212.  Wyoming:  Authorizing  the  several  l)oards  of  county  commissioners  to 

appropriate  annually  $100  to  defray  expenses  of  holding  farmers'  insti-- 
tutes  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Cliap.  77,  Feb.  20, 1907. 


(g)  Private  an4  En4owe4  Schools, 
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N.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION:  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  volume  of  le^slation  and  judicial  decisions  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  high  schools  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  school  was 
occupying  a  larger  and  larger  place  within  the  scheme  of  public  edu- 
cation. Aside  from  the  question  of  direct  state  aid,  the  attitude  of 
the  various  States  toward  the  development  of  secondary  education  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following:  Alabama  (1215),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  county  high  schools;  California  (1220).  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  postgraduate  courses  of  study  in  high 
schools;  California  (D1224),  relative  to  the  status  of  evening  high 
schools;  Illinois  (1227),  providing  for  high-school  privileges  for  all 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade;  Indiana  (1230),  relative  to  the  classi- 
fication of  high  schools;  Kansas  (1233-1235),  relative  to  county  high 
schools;  Montana  (1245),  relative  to  the  status  of  the  county  high 
school;  Nebraska  (1246),  providing  free  public  high  school  educa- 
tion for  all  the  youth  of  the  State;  Nebraska  (1247),  providing  for 
the  establishm^it  of  count;  high  schools;  North  Carolina  (1255), 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools;  South  Caro- 
lina (1261),  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools. 
Throughout  this  group  of  legislation  and  judicial  interpretation  it 
is  easy  to  detect  the  growing  importance  in  popular  favor  of  the 
county,  township,  and  joint  high  schools. 

1213.  Alttbama;  Providing  tor  county  high  school  for  Dale  County. 

ProvldiDK  for  annual  state  appropriation  of  $5,000;  for  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  duties  and  powers  thereof. 

Act  No.  703,  p.  641,  Aug.  ft,  1907. 

1214.  Alabama:  Providing  for  state  appropriation  to  high  school  at  Planters- 
vllle. 

Appropriation,  $4,000.     Constitution  of  board  of  trustees. 

Act  No.  705,  p.  642,  Aug.  0.  1907. 

1215.  Alabama:  Providing  for  the  establlshmeut  of  high  schools  In  the  counties 

of  the  State  and  making  appropriations  therefor. 

Creating  a  commission  coropoB(>d  of  the  governor,  auditor,  and  sii|)er-. 
Inteiident  of  education  for  location  of  such  high  schools.    Provldtni;  for 
anuinl  state  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  each  school.    County  to  provide 
site  and  building.    Provisions  regarding  board  of  trustees,  qnallflcatlona 
of  touchers,  eligibility  of  students,  conrse  of  study. 
Act  effective,  providing  appropriations  can  he  made  from  treasurj-. 
Act  No.  757,  p.  728.  Ai«.  7, 1907.    (Sees.  1861-1868.  Code,  U»07.) 
121G.  California:  See  etKKlment  No.  i. 
121T.  California:  See  enactment  No.  1155. 

1218.  CaUfomla:    Amending  sec.  1660,  PoliUcal  Code,  1900.  relative  to   the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  schools. 

nigh  school  dittrietg  may  be  maintained  with  one  or  more  high  schools 
tn  tb«  manner  provided  for  by  sees.  1670  and  1671.  Political  Code. 

Chap.  14,  Feb.  15,  1907, 
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1220.  California:  Adding  new  section  to  tlie  Political  Code,  to  be  numbered 

1681,  relative  to  postgraduate  courses  of  study  in  high  schools. 

"  1681.  The  board  of  trustees  of  any  city,  district,  union,  joint  union, 
or  county  high  school  may  prescribe  iwstgradunte  courses  of  study  for 
the  graduates  of  such  high  school,  or  other  high  schools,  which  courses 
of  study  shall  approximate  the  studies  prescribed  in  the  first  two  years 
of  university  courses.  The  board  of  trustees  of  any  city,  district,  union, 
joint  union,  or  county  high  school  wherein  the  postgraduate  courses  of 
studies  are  taught  may  charge  tuition  for  pupils  living  without  the  bound- 
aries of  the  district  wherein  such  courses  are  taught." 

Chap.  69,  Mar.  1,  1907. 

1221.  California:  Adding  sec.  1671a  to  Political  Code,  1906,  relative  to  issuance 

of  bonds  for  support  of  county  high  schools. 

Providing  for  the  submission  to  electors  of  the  county  of  the  question 
.  of  issuance  of  bonds  for  county  high-school  purposes. 

Chap.  197,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1222.  California:  Amending  sec.  1670,  Political  Code,  1905,  relative  to  estab- 
ing  and  maintaining  high  schools. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high-school  dis- 
tricts (formerly  high  schools)  in  any  city,  incorporated  town  constituting 
one  or  more  common  school  districts  (formerly  incorporated  town),  or 
any  school  district  having  a  school  population  of  200  (formerly  300)  or 
more. 

Decreasing  powers  of  county  superintendents  relative  thereto. 

Chap.  519,  Mar.  23,  1907. 

D  1223.  California  (1906) :  Pol.  C5ode,  sees.  1669-1674,  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  high  schools,  are  not  to  be  controlled  by  provisions  of  the  CJode 
applicable  to  common  schools. — Bancroft  v,  Randall,  87  P.,  805. 

I>  1224.  California  (1907) :«  A  high  school  being  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  as  provided  by  constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  6,  such  a  school  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  under  Pol.  CJode,  sec. 
1616.  and  Stat.  1871-72,  p.  846,  chap.  576,  If  otherwise  qualified,  was 
entitled  to  share  In  the  state  high  school  fund,  under  act  March  6,  1905, 
p.  59,  chap.  65,  sec.  5,  though  not  established  pursuant  to  an  election  un- 
der Pol.  CJode,  sec.  1670. — Board  of  Education  of  City  &  County  of  San 
Francisco  r.  Hyatt,  93  P.,  117. 

A  high  school  having  been  organized  In  October,  1897,  any  defects  In 
Its  organization  were  cured  by^  Stat.,  1901,  p.  299,  chap.  140,  and  by  Acts, 
1905,  amending  Pol.  Code,  chap.  1671,  so  that  the  school  was  "  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  state,"  within  Stat.,  1905,  p.  58,  chap.  65,  sec.  5. 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  high  school  fund. — Ibid,    . 

The  fact  that  the  sessions  of  an  evening  high  school  were  limited  to  two 
hours  a  day  did  not  prevent  It  from  participating  In  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  regularly  established  high  schools  by  act  March  6,  1905,  p.  58, 
chap.  65. — Ibid, 

Under  Pol.  Code,  sec.  1670,  subdlv.  12,  and  Stat.,  1905,  p.  58,  chap.  65. 
sec.  5,  a  high  school  maintaining  two  courses  of  study,  only  one  of  which 
compiled  with  university  admission  requirements,  held  entitled  to  state 
high-school  funds  only  In  case  It  maintained  In  such  course  not  less  than 
two  high-school  teachers,  and  had  a  dally  average  attendance  of  twenty 
or  more  pupils. — Ibid. 

Under  Pol.  Code,  sec.  1670,  subdiv.  12,  the  fact  that  an  evening  high 
school  course  intended  to  comply  with  university  requirements  extended 
for  five  years  did  not  affect  school's  right  to  participate  In  distribution 
of  state  high  school  fund,  as  prescribed  by  Stat,  1906,  p.  58,  chap.  65, 
sec.  5. — Ibid. 
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1225.  Colorado:  AmendlnK  cbap.  100,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  tbe  establlst 

luent  aud  support  of  high  schools  iu  couutlcs  of  tbe  fourth  and  Sft 
classes. 

Estpudlng  act  so  as  to  include  counties  of  second  and  third  claasei 
Providing  for  tbe  Issuauce  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  school  building 
and  Bites,  or  for  fundhig  floating  debts. 

Chap.  219,  Apr.  »,  1907. 

1226.  GonnecUcat:  Amending  cb&p.  187,  Acts,  1903,  concerning  tnitioti  c 
children  In  high  schoolu  and  academies  in  towns  and  cltiea  other  tha 
those  In  which  tbej'  reside. 

Towns  in  which  a  high  school  Is  not  maintained  (previously,  hlg 
school  or  academy)  to  pay  whole  or  part  of  tuition  fees  of  scholars  ai 
tending  approved  school  or  academy. 

Chap.  00,  May  27,  1007. 

1227'.  llUnols:  Providing  free  high  school  privileges  for  graduates  tt  th 
eighth  grade. 

I'rovldlng  that  grnduatce  of  tbe  eighth  grade  in  districts  where  ther 
Is  no  high  school  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  any  four-year  high  achon 
in  tbe  same  or  any  adjolaiag  county  upon  iiaymeut  of  tuition  not  t 
exceed  cost  [ter  capita  for  Instruction  In  said  school. 

District  of  residence  to  pay  tuition  of  children  of  indigent  parents. 

Pupils  from  districts  maintaining  work  of  ninth  aud  tenth  grade 
must  eompletc  worlc  of  these  grades. 

H.  B.  857,  p.  523,  May  25,  1907. 

D  1228.  nilnois  (1904) :  Under  the  school  law  (Laws,  1880,  p.  230),  provldhi 
for  organization  of  school  districts  and  maintenance  therein  of  fre 
schools  in  which  the  cliiidren  of  the  State  may  receive  a  good  commo 
school  educatlou,  and  constitution,  art.  S,  sec.  1.  providing  that  the  geaera 
ussemtily  shall  provide  a  iliorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  school) 
whereby  all  children  of  the  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school  edi: 
uatton.  any  school  district  may  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  dc 
partnient. — Itusseii  r.  High  ijchool  Board  of  Education  uf  School  Disi 
No.  131,  72  N.  B..  Ul ;  212  III.,  327. 

1229.  Idaho:  See  enactment  Ho.  1156. 

1230.  Indiana:  Relating  to  high  schools. 

"  Skction  1.  He  it  enacted  '  *  ■*  ,  That  tbe  public  schools  of  th 
State  shall  be  and  are  defined  and  distinguished  as  (a)  elementar; 
schools  and  (b)  high  schools.  The  elementary  schools  shall  Include  tb 
first  eight  (8)  years  of  school  work,  and  the  course  of  study  tor  sod 
years  that  which  is  now  prescribed  or  may  hereafter  be  prescrltied  b; 
law.  The  commissioned  high  schools  shall  include  not  less  than  four  (4 
yeurs'  worl:  rulliiwliig  lhi>  o!j;ht  yours  in  the  clciDcntiiry  Bctioola.  Th 
high  school  course  In  non-commissioned  high  schools  shall  be  uniforr 
throughout  the  Sinte  and  shall  follow  a.  course  to  be  established  nui 
amended  or  altered  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  arise,  by  tb 
state  board  of  education. 

"  Sec  2.  The  following  enumerated  studies  shall  be  taught  iu  all  com 
missioned  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  together  with  such  addl 
tlonal  studies  as  any  local  board  of  education  may  elect  to  have  taugh 
In  Its  high  school:  Provided,  TImt  such  additions  slialt  be  subject  I 
revision  of  the  state  board  of  education.  Mathematics:  Commcrcla 
arithmetic, algebra. geometry.  History;  United  Stales, ancient, medievs 
or  modem.  Geography ;  Commercial  or  physical,  physical.  Englisli 
Composition,  rhetoric.  Literature:  English,  American.  Language  (foi 
elgn) :  Latin  or  German.  Science:  Biology,  physics  or  chemistry.  CIvi 
government:  General,  state.    Drawing.    Music." 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  9,  lOOT, 
J231.  lowo:  See  decWon  A*o.  £>  15. 
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D  1282.  lotra  (1905) :  Acts,  twenty-Sfeventh  general  assembly,  p.  48,  chap.  84, 
is  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sections  2728,  2780,  2731,  and  2732  and 
repeal  section  2733  of  the  code,  and  enact  a  substitute  therefor,  in  rela- 
tion to  county  schools,"  and  sec.  4  of  the  statute  provides  that,  should 
there  be  more  applications  for  admission  to  a  county  high  school  from 
any  school  corporation  than  the  corporation's  proportionate  number  of 
pupils,  the  school  corporation  from  which  they  attend  shall  pay  their 
tuition  out  of  its  contingent  fund.  Held,  that  the  statute  is  not  violative 
of  constitution,  art.  3,  sec.  29,  as  embracing  more  than  one  subject,  but 
one  of  which  is  expressed  in  Its  title,  on  the  ground  that  sec.  4  is  an 
attempt  to  amend  code,  sec.  2803,  the  latter  relating  to  ordinary  school 
coriK)ratlon8,  and  not  being  intended  to  regulate,  nor  in  effect  regulating, 
high  schools. — Boggs  v.  School  Tp.  of  Cass,  Guthrie  County,  102  N.  W., 
796. 

1233*.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sees.  4  and  10, 
chap.  397,  Laws,  1905,  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of 
county  high  schools  in  districts  or  cities  under  16,000  population. 

Apportionment  of  high-school  fund  to  be  made  according  to  estimated 
cost  of  maintaining  high  schools,  in  place  of  according  to  average  daily 
attendance. 

Providing  for  the  submission  to  electors  of  counties  of  the  question 
of  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  th6  high-school  act  of  1905,  as  amoided 
by  laws  of  1907  and  1908. 

Chap.  69,  Jan.  27,  1908. 

1234*.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  6,  chap.  897, 

Laws,  1905,  relative  to  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of  high  schools 

in  districts  or  cities  under  16,000  population. 

Relating  to  county  high  schools.  Providing  for  the  certification  of 
the  amount  necessary  for  maintenance  of  such  schools  by  county  super- 
intendent Maximum  levy,  3  mills.  County  superintendent  to  make 
levy  in  case  county  commissioners  fail  to  do  so. 

Chap.  333,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1235*.  Kansas:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  6455,  General 

Statutes,  1901  (sec.  1,  chap.  250,  Laws,  1899),  authorizing  and  enabling 

school  districts  In  certain  counties  to  levy  a  tax  and  pay  the  high-school 

tuition  of  all  scholars  actually  residing  in  said  district 

Relating  to  school  districts  located  In  counties  not  maintaining  a 
county  high  school.  Provisions  concerning  tax  levy  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  of  pupils  in  other  high  schools  not  to  apply  to  any  county  adopt- 
ing provisions  of  chap.  397,  Laws,  1905. 

Chap.  336,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

D  1236.  Kansas  (1904)  :  Laws,  1889,  p.  326,  chap.  224,  sec.  1  (Gten.  Stat,  1901, 
sec.  6305),  authorizing  cities  of  second  class  to  maintain  high  schools  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  collection  of  a  tuition  fee  from  each  pupil,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  constitution,  art.  6,  sec.  2,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade. — Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Lawrence  v,  Dick,  78  P.,  812. 

The  term  "  common  schools,"  as  used  in  constitution,  art.  6,  sec.  2,  pro- 
viding for  their  establishment,  means  "  free  common  schools." — Ibid. 

The  high  school  grade  of  a  city  system  of  schools  is  a  part  of  liie  com- 
mon school  system. — Ibid. 

D  1237.  Kansas  (19^)  :  Laws,  1905,  p.  676,  chap.  414,  authorizing  boards  of 
education  to  separate  colored  and  White  children  in  high  flchdols,  and  to 
maintain  separate  high  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  is  a 
special  act  amendatory  of  sec.  6290,  Gen.  Stat,  1901,  relating  to  the 
regulation  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  is  not  in  rlolation  of  any 
provision  of  the  constitntion.— ^Richardson  v.  Board  of  Brtos3b*i>s«s^  ^v^^b^ks^- 
sas  City,  84  P.,  588,  72  Kan.,  629. 
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D  1238.  Kansas  (1008) :  Per  Cubiau.  TbiB  case  involvM  the  conetttntlonai: 
of  cbap.  368,  p.  534,  I^ws.  1907,  entitled  "Ad  art  providing  (or  a  spec 
tax  levy  for  ttae  construction  and  equipment  of  a  county  blgh  bc1)< 
bulldlDB  for  Scott  Countj,  Kansas."  The  act  Is  special,  and  under  t 
authority  of  the  case  of  AnderBon  v.  Board  of  County  Commisslonera 
Cloud  County  (Just  decided),  AS  Pac,  583.  IB  held  to  be  repugnant 
tbe  provisions  of  sec.  17,  art.  2,  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  t( 
for  tbe  reason  that  a  general  law  could  plainly  be  made  applicable. 

The  judgment  will  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for  turtl 
proceedings.    Deng  et  al.  v.  Lamb  et  al.,  95  P.,  592. 

1230.  Kentucky:    Upp  enactment  Yo.  ISS. 

1240.  Maine:  Amending  sec.  1,  cbap.  68,  Public  Laws,  1003  (sec.  G3,  cbap. 

Revised  Statutes,  1003),  relative  to  blgb  school  tuition  of  nonresidents. 
Adding  provision  that  such  tuition  shall  coustltute  a  part  of  tbe  bl 
school  fund  of  town  receiving  same. 

Cbap.  73,  Mar.  20,  1907. 

1241.  Maine;  Amending  sec.  6.  cbap.  148,  Acts,  1001  (sec.  81.  chap.  15.  Il«vlt 

Statutes,  1903),  relative  to  state  nld  for  academies. 

Adding  provision  concemlng  additional  state  aid  for  academies  ma 

talning  a  training  school  for  teachers,  n  course  In  manual  training,  dam 

tic  science,  or  agriculture  approved  by  state  superintendent  of  schools. 

Chap.  T8,  Mar.  20,  1907 

1242.  Massachusetts:  Relative  to  tbe  maintenance  of  a  high  school  In  t 
town  of  Leicester. 

Authorizing  agreement  between  trustees  of  I^lcester  Academy   « 
school  committee  for  conducting  a  high  school  In  the  aciidemy. 

Cbap.  496,  June  12,  1907 

1243.  Massachusetts:  Providing  for  a  high  school  building  commission  for  1 

city  of  Haverhill. 

Prescribing  [lowers  and  duties  of  commission ;  limiting  expeodltores  : 
building  and  grounds  to  $350,000. 

Chap.  498,  June  12,  1907 

1244.  Montana:  Beiwaling,  and  reenactlng  a  substitute  for  an  act  to  estnbl 
county  free  high  schools  and  to  provide  for  their  maintenance.  substKi 
for  H.  B.  No.  69.  p.  59,  Laws,  1899,  as  amended  by  S.  B.  No.  37,  p. 
Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  chap.  59,  Ijiws,  1903,  validating  everytbl 
done  under  said  lows  of  1899,  1901,  and  1903. 

Sundry  minor  amendments. 

Chap.  29,  Feb.  2S,  1907 

D  1245.  Montana  (1907):  Sess.  Laws,  1007,  p.  50,  authorizing  tbe  establl 

meiit  of  miunly  free  lilj:h  schools,  hflil  not  l<i  violate  (.imstltnllou.  itrt, 

sec.  2.3,  providing  that  no  bill  containing  more  than  one  subject  shall 

piissed.— Evers  i-.  Iludsou,  92  P.,  462. 

1246*.  Nebraska:  Providing  four  years  of  free  public  high  school  educati 

for  nil  youth  of  the  state  whose  parents  or  enirdlans  live  In  publlc-scti 

districts  which  maintain  less  than  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  situ 

Deltnlng  conditUms  of  admission  of  such  pupils  to  high  school   pri 

leges.    Fixing  tuition  charge  at  75  cents  per  week  and  providing  for  ct 

piilaory  tax  levy  by  district  of  residence  to  pay  such  tuition. 

Chap.  121,  Mar.  0,  1907 
1247.  Nebraska:  Piovlding  for  and  establishing  county  high  schools. 

Providing  for  elections  for  such  estnbllshmpnt.  Constituting  com 
board  of  commissioners  or  supervisors  as  bonrd  of  trustees  for  com 
blgb  school.  DeOning  powers  and  duties  of  board  of  trustees  and  of 
offlocra  AnthorUing  the  Issuance  of  certificates  and  diplomas  to  stiide 
and  raitking  tuition  free  to  hU  pupils  residing  in  the  county.  Provld 
for  the  location  of  the  school  and  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  ttonds. 
Chap.  122,  Apr.  5,  1907 
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1248.  Nevada:  Amending  sees.  3,  4,  5,  and  (»,  chap.  31,  Statutes,  1895,  permit- 

ting the  establishment  of  county  high   schools,  and  providing  for  their 
construction,  maintenance,  and  management. 

Providing  for  election  to  determine  location  of  school,  for  deferring  the 
tax  levy,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  county  high  school  building  and  recon- 
stituting county  boards  of  eilucation. 

(See  chap.  154,  Mar.  28,  1907,  authorizing  county  conmnssioners  of 
Churchill  County  to  issue  bonds  for  county  high  school  building  in 
Fallon.) 

Chap.  86,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

1249.  New  Hampshire:  Enabling  certain  school  districts  to  make  contracts 

with  certain  towns  or  Institutions  outside  of  the  state  for  furnishing 
instruction  to  pupils  of  high  school  grade. 

Chap.  122,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

D  1250.  New  Hampshire  (1906)  :  Under  Laws,  1901,  p.  588,  chap.  96,  sees.  1 
and  2,  and  Laws,  19Ci3,  p.  117,  chap.  118,  sec.  1,  authorizing  the  recovery 
from  a  school  district  for  tuition  of  Its  residents  in  a  high  school  where 
the  school  district  does  not  maintain  a  high  school,  and  I-iaws,  1905,  p. 
505,  cliap.  90,  sec.  1,  authorizing  the  school  district  to  contract  for  the 
tuition  of  its  residents  in  a  high  school  or  academy  in  another  district, 
where  a  school  district  voted  to  contract  with  a  certain  academy  and  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  then  in  a  certain  high  school,  parents  paying 
tuition  of  their  children  then  In  the  high  school  are  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  district  the  money  paid,  whether  the  vote  of  the  district  was 
valid  or  not. — Burbank  t\  School  Dist.  of  Pembroke,  64  A,  17;  73  N.  H.. 
540. 

D  1251.  New  Hampshire  (1907) :  Laws,  1901,  p.  588,  chap.  96,  sec.  2,  providing 
that  a  town,  not  maintaining  a  high  school,  which  refuses  to  pay  for 
tuition  of  any  child  attending  a  high  school  or  academy,  shall  be  liable 
therefor  to  the  parent  of  the  child  paying  or  the  town  furnishing  the 
tuition,  gives  parents  and  school  districts  maintaining  approved  schools 
an  action  against  school  districts  which  refuse  to  pay  the  tuition  for 
which  they  are  liable,  but  does  not  give  an  action  to  academies  and  ap- 
proved schools  as  such. — New  Hampton  Institution  v,  Northwood  School 
Dist.,  68  A,   538. 

D  1252.  New  Hampshire  (1907) :  Under  Laws,  1901,  p.  588,  chap.  96,  as 
amended  by  Laws,  1903,  p.  117,  chap.  118,  providing  that  any  town  not 
maintaining  a  high  school  shall  pay  for  the  tuition  of  any  child 
attending  a  high  school  or  academy,  and  defining  a  high  school  or 
academy  as  a  school  having  at  least  one  four-year  course  required  for 
admission  to  college,  etc.,  and  Pub.  Stat.,  1891,  chap.  89,  sees.  i>-13 ;  I-aws, 
1899,  p.  318,  chap.  77;  and  Iaws,  1905,  pp.  411,  505,  chaps.  19,  90,  author- 
izing the  maintenance  of  high  schools,  etc.,  a  district  maintaining  a  high 
school  with  one  course  of  Instruction  is  not  liable  for  the  tuition  of  chil- 
dren who,  having  taken  that  course,  attend  an  approved  school  in  another 
district,  and  a  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school  is  not  liable  for  the 
tuition  of  children  attending  an  approved  school  after  having  graduated 
from  an  approved  school. — New  Hampton  Institution  v.  Northwood 
School  Dist,  68  A,  538. 

1253.  New  York:  Amending  sec.  4,  chap.  659,  Laws,  1905,  as  amended  by  chap. 
258,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  in  the  city 
of  Syracuse. 

Increasing  total  bond  issue  from  $200,000  to  $275,000. 

Chap.  68,  Mar.  20, 1907. 

1254.  North  Carolina:  See  enactment  No.  148. 

1255*.  North  Carolina:  Stimulating  high-school  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

Authorizing  county  high  schools  to  be  established  axsA  \fi»5c^^»Sc^s^>s^ 
county  boards  of  education  with  consent  of  state  boe^x^  ^V  ^s^ksl^'Cnss^ 

Chap-  «25^>^^^*^"^^*^ 


1256*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendmenta^  aec.  1  (H.  B.  Ifl, 

p.  281,  Laws,  1898),  act  of  April  25,  1898  (sec.  4009-15.  Rerised  Statntea^ 

1905),  emi)owering  township  boards  of  education  to  establiiAi  towtiahip  or 

Joint  township  high  schools,  and  to  discontinue  subdistrict  schools  when 

too  small  to  justify  their  continuance,  as  amended  April  25,  1904  (S.  B. 

57,  p.  359,  l^ws,  1904),  providing  for  joint  high-school  districts. 

Proriding  that  such  joint  high  school  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a 
joint  high-school  committee.  Authorizing  s|)ecial  tax,  not  exceeding  5 
mills  in  any  year,  for  such  school. 

H.  B.  1023,  p.  462,  May  9,  1908. 

1257.  Or^on:  Providing  for  the  choice  by  an  election  of  the  location  of  the 
county  high  school  in  counties  which  have  heretofore  voted  in  favor  of  a 
county  high  schoc^. 

Chap.  80,  Feb.  23,  1907. 

1268.  Oreg^on:    Providing  for  the  establishment  of  union  high-school  districts 

and  for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the  same. 

Providing  for  procedure  for  consolidation  of  districts  for  hi^rb-sehool 
purposes.  Defining  the  constitution  of  union  high-school  board;  powers 
and  duties. 

Chap.  101^  Feb.  23,  1907. 

1250.  PeimsjrlTAiiia:  Amending  act  No.  28,  I^wa,  1905,  permitting  children 

residing  iu  school  districts  in  which  no  public  high  school  is  maintained 

to  attend  a  high  school  in  some  other  district  located  near  their  homes, 

and  providing  for  the  payment  of  cost  of  tuition  and  schoolbooks. 

Requiring  attendance  at  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  township  or 
borough  high  school.  Defining  more  clearly  the  method  of  calculation 
and  payment  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  schoolbooks. 

Act  No.  163,  May  28,  1907. 

12G0.  PennsylTAnia:  Supplementing  act  No.  293,  Acts,  1895,  regulating  the 
establishment,  classification,  and  maintenance  of  high  schools,  the  distri- 
bution of  appropriations  in  aid  of  high  schools,  and  the  employment  of 
teachers  in  high  schools  receiving  state  aid. 

Authorizing  the  directors  of  adjacent  townships  or  school  districts  to 
purchase  real  estate  and  erect  buildings  for  joint  high  schools,  and  to 
issue  bonds  for  said  purpose;  and  providing  for  formation  of  high  school 
boards  to  control  and  manage  said  schools. 

Act  No.  239,  May  29,  1907. 

1261*.  South  Carolina:  Providing  high  schools  for  the  state. 

Authorizing  the  establishment  of  high  schools  by  counties,  townships, 
adjoining  townships,  or  school  districts,  and  incorporated  towns  or  cities 
of  not  more  than  1,000  inhabitants.  Providing  for  adoptive  elections, 
boards  of  trustees,  ^)ecial  tax  levies,  and  bond  issues,  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  high  schools,  and  for  state  aid.    Appropriating  annually  $50,000. 

Act  No.  245,  p.  518,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

1262.  Tennessee:  Amending  sec  9,  chap.  254^  Acts,  1903,  r^atire  to  county 

boards  of  education. 

Adding  new  subsection  authorizing  contracts  with  city  l>oard8  of  edu- 
cation or  with  private  schools  for  the  Instruction  of  high  school  pupils 
and  payment  of  the  tuition  thereof. 

Chap.  520,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1263*.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  1831,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  onion 

of  school  di8tiM(^t8  to  form  a  high  sdidol  diatrict 

Constituting  a  county  district  of  the  first  d^ss  a  high  scAool  district, 
and  endOfWing  its  board  of  education  with  all  powers  and  duties  pro- 
vided for  in  sec.  1883,  Revised  Statutes,  1898. 

Chap.  51,  Mar.  14,  1907. 
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1264*.  Vermont:  Amendiug  sec.  5,  act  No.  37,  Acts,  1004,  relative  to  high 
schools. 

Defining  and  fixing  authority  of  superintendent  of  eilucation  regarding 
standards  for  high  schools  and  qualifications  for  pupils.  Decision  of, 
flaal. 

Sec.  2,  act  No.  50,  Dec.  19,  190«.     (Apr.  1,  1907.) 

1265.  Vermont:  Revising  and  continuing  in  force  the  act  of  Nov.  6,  180r>: 
act  No.  53,  Acts,  1824;  act  No.  ?M,  Acts,  1836;  act  No.  10(5,  Acts,  l>C3:i, 
relative  to  the  Essex  ('x)unty  grammar  school  at  Guildhall. 

Providing  for  the  establishment,  revival,  and  management  of  the 
school. 

Act  No.  346,  Dec.  12,  1906. 

D  1266.  Vermont  (1906)  :  Under  Acts,  1904,  act  No.  37,  p.  61,  requiring  towns 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  or  furnish  higher  instruction  for 
advanced  pupils,  and  authorizing  the  l>oard  of  school  directors  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  of  advanced  luipils  in  a  high  school  or  seh(M)ls  of  the 
town,  in  the  high  school  of  an  incorporated  school  district  or  academy 
within  the  town,  or  In  the  high  schools  or  academies  of  other  towns,  the 
board  of  school  directors  has  a  discretion  in  determining  which  of  the 
modes  of  furnishing  high  school  instruction  they  will  follow,  and  so  long 
as  they  select  one  mode  they  can  not  be  comi)elled  by  mandamus  to 
select  another  mode  in  its  place. — Sampson  v.  Town  of  (vrand  Isle,  63  A. 
180;  78  Vt.,  388. 

1268.  West  Virgisia:  Amending  and  reenactiag  sees.  1»  3,  4,  and  7,  chap.  31, 
Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  in  Tyler  County. 

Chap.  23,  Feb.  22,  1907. 

1969.  Wtsconaiii:  Cieatlag  see.  490a,  Statutea,  18d8,  relative  to  the  powers  of 

electors  of  school  districta 

Authorising  vote  to  discontinue  free  high  school  organization.  Pro- 
cedure. 

Chap.  588  (in  part),  July  12,  1907. 

D  1270.  Wtsoonsin  (1908) :  Laws,  IWU  p.  234,  chap.  188,  as  amended  by  I>aw8, 
190!^,  p.  525,  chap.  ^29,  authorizing  persons  of  school  age  who  may  reside 
in  any  town  or  incorporated  village  not  within  a  free  high  school  district 
to  attend  a  free  high  school,  and  making  the  municipality  or  part  of  the 
municipality  having  no  high  school  in  which  such  persons  reside  liable 
for  high  school  tuition  at  a  specified  rate,  is  a  valid  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power. — City  of  Columbus  v.  Town  of  Fountain  Prairie,  115  N. 
W..  111. 

1271.  Wyoming:  Amending  in  a  minor  manner  and  reenacting  sees.  2,  9,  10, 

13,  and  20,  chap.  67,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  county  high  school  districts. 

Chap.  57,  Feb.  16,  1907. 

1272.  Wyoming:  Providing  for  extending  the  territory  of  high  school  districts 

provided  for  in  chap.  67,  I-aws,  1905. 

Providing  for  Incorporating  therein  school  districts  wiMiin  the  same 
county. 

Chap,  58,  Feb.  16,  1907. 


O.  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION— £LEM£NTARY 

AND  SECONDARY. 

The  vocational  and  industrial  trend  of  public  educatiom  finds  no 
better  evidence  than  in  the  enactments  of  this  group,  whifi.K  ^^^s^^c^'^is. 
was  found  desirable  to  ci;e»,t/e  Lpi  order  th^t  du^  promiTC^^scs^'asNsfe?^^''^^ 
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given  to  the  latest  legislative  efforts  to  further  the  development  of 
elementary  and  secondary  technical  training.  Practically  all  of  these 
enactments  are  worthy  of  special  menticMi;  that  of  Connecticut 
(1274),  that  of  Georgia  (1277),  that  of  Michigan  (1281),  that  of 
Mississippi  (1282),  that  of  New  York  (1287),  that  of  Oklahoma 
(1291),  and  that  of  Wisconsin  (1295),  however,  may  be  selected  as 
representing  efforts  of  various  sorts. 

The  establishment  of  a  commission  on  industrial  education  in  New 
Jersey  (1284)  and  also  in  Maryland  (1278),  following  the  example 
of  Massachusetts  several  years  ago,  is  an  event  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  that  State. 

1273.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  12,  act  No.  988,  p.  182,  Laws,  1901,  grant^n^  a 
new  charter  to  the  Alabama  Girls*  Industrial  School  and  conferring  ad- 
ditional powers  upon  the  board  of  trusteea 

Modifying  appointment  of  free  students.  Providing  for  condemnation 
proceedings  to  secure  land.  Making  trustees  ineligible  for  election  to 
any  office  by  board  of  trustees. 

Act  No.  042,  p.  579,  Aug.  6,  1907.    Sees.  1913,  1924,  and  1928,  Code,  1907. 

1274.  Connecticut:  Concerning  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools  f6r 
Instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  trades. 

"  Section  1.  Any  town  or  school  district  may,  by  vote  of  such  town  or 
district,  establish  and  maintain  a  free  public  school  for  instruction  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  such  distinct  trades  as  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  be  designated  by  the  t>oard  of 
school  visitors,  town  school  committee,  or  board  of  education  of  sucb 
town,  or  the  district  committee  of  such  district.  Such  school  shall  be 
open,  under  such  rules  as  may  he  prescribed  by  said  school  officers,  to 
all  residents  of  this  state ;  but  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shaU 
be  admitted  to  any  such  school  who  has  not  completed  the  studies  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  in  which  said  school  is 
located,  or  an  equivalent  course  of  study  approved  by  said  school  officers. 
Said  school  officers  shall  make  rules  and  r^ulations  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  said  school  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  instructors  in  any  such  schools  shall  be  experts  in  the 
trades  respectively  taught  by  them. 

•*  Sec  2.  Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  vote  of  each  of  said  towns,  unite 
for  the  puri)ose  of  forming  a  trade  school  district  and  establishing  schools 
under  tlie  provisions  of  ttiis  act,  and  the  school  officers  of  the  towns  so 
united  may  make  all  arrangements,  agreements,  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  such  trade  school  district. 
The  said  school  officers  of  each  of  the  towns  constituting  such  district 
shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  member  of  the  trade  school 
committee  of  such  district,  and  the  committee  so  appointed  shall  be  a 
Joint  committee  on  behalf  of  the  several  towns  constituting  the  district. 
E^ach  town  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  said  committee.  Every  district 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  continue  for  at  least 
five  years,  but  at  the  end  of  said  period  of  five  years  any  town  may  dis- 
solve said  district  by  withdrawal  therefrom,  by  vote  of  such  town ;  pro- 
vided, that  notice  of  the  intention  to  so  withdraw  shall  be  given  in  writ- 
ing to  eadi  of  the  other  towns  comprising  said  district  at  least  three 
months  l)efore  the  termination  of  said  period. 

**  Sec  3.  The  buildings,  equipment,  and  courses  of  study,  and  the  qnali- 
flcations  of  the  teachers  pf  every  trade  school  established  as  hereinl>efore 
provided  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education ; 
and  the  attendance  at  each  such  school,  together  with  special  reports 
upon  the  specific  work  done  and  the  actual  results  of  instruction  therein 
shall  be  annually  certified  under  oath  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  In 
July  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors,  town  school  com- 
mittee, board  of  education,  district  committee,  or  trade  school  district 
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committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  said  state  board  of  education ;  and  no 
payments  shall  be  made  by  the  state  on  account  of  such  school,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  unless  said  certificate  has  been  filed  with  and  approved 
by  said  state  board  of  education,  and  unless  application  for  state  aid  for 
said  school  has  been  made  to  the  board  of  control  by  said  secretary  and 
approved  by  said  board  of  control.  * 

•*  Sec.  4.  The  board  of  education  or  board  of  school  visitors  of  any 
town,  or  the  committee  of  any  town,  school  district,  or  trade  school 
district  wherein  a  trade  school  has  been  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall,  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  In  July,  certify 
to  the  comptroller  the  amount  exi)ended  within  said  school  year  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  said  school  and  the  comptroller  shall,  uiK)n 
application  of  the  state  board  of  education,  draw  his  orders  on  the 
treasurer  In  favor  of  said  board  of  education,  board  of  school  visitors, 
or  committee  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  one-half  the  amount  so  certified 
as  having  been  expended  for  such  support  and  maintenance;  provided, 
that  the  amount  so  paid  by  the  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
sliall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed,  In  the  aggregate,  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  and  provided,  further,  that  said  sum  shall  be  expended  toward 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  not  more  than  two  such  schools,  and,  if 
application  Is  made  In  behalf  of  more  than  two  such  schools,  the  board 
of  control  shaU  designate  the  two  such  schools  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  which  such  payments  shall  be  made." 

Chap.  250,  July  30,  1907. 

1275.  Florida:  See  enactment  No.  4^1. 

1276.  Georgia:  Recommending  appropriations  by  Congress  for  industrial  in- 
struction. 

"  Whereas,  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  which  pur-  ^ 
pose  to  furnish  means  of  enlarging  existing  high  schools  devoted  to^ 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  other  tpdustrial  subjects,  it  is  hereby: 

'*  Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring, 
that  we  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  the  wisdon  of  thus  extending  to 
the  many  the  class  of  industrial  instruction  so  well  supplied  to  the  few 
in  our  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Meclianic  Arts,  as  founded  by 
Congress  through  the  land  grant  act  of  1862. 

"  Resolved,  further,  that  such  legislation  be  passed  that  will  establish 
such  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  trades 
and  industries  and  home  making  suited  to  all  country  and  city  youth, 
and  that  there  l>e  provided  for  agricultural  high  schools  farms  such 
as  these  in  Georgia,  means  with  which  to  carry  on  such  agricultural  , 
Investigations  as  the  local  conditions  may  require : 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Georgia  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  encourage  the  passage  of  this  measure  known  as  the  Davis 
bill  (H.  R.  24575)  Introduced  at  the  close  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
entitled:  *A  bill  to  provide  an  annual  appropriation  for  Industrial  edu- 
cation In  agricultural  high  schools  and  in  city  high  schools  and  for 
branch  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  regulating  the  expenditure 
thereof.' " 

Con.  Res.  No.  6,  p.  904,  Aug.  22,  1907. 

1277.  Georgia:  Providing  for  the  establislunent  and  maintenance  of  schools  of 

agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  the  respective  congressional  districts 
of  the  State. 

"  Section  1.  Be  It  enacted,  •  •  •  That  the  governor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  and  cause  to  be  maintained  in  each  congressional 
district  of  the  State  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  in  accord- 
ance with  further  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  schools  sliall  be  branches 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  general  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  shall  exercla^ 
such  supervision  as  in  their  Judgment  may  be  necessary  \»  ^Rssosxfc  ^ss:^^^^ 
of  plan  and  efficiency  in  said  schools. 
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**  JiBC  2.  Be  it  ftuther  enartad.  Tluu  aH  fuss  raeciveil  fEmi  isMpectiaa 
of  fertllixera,  oils,  and  ail  other  inapcetioa  fees  reeeiTed  by  tli«  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  in  tliia  State,  after  tbe  present  year,  over  tbe  ex- 
penaea  of  sndft  inspection,  and  after  any  portion  of  said  fond  otherwise 
appropriated,  aball  be  oaed  aa  a  fund  for  tbe  porpoae  of  eataMlihing  and 
maintaining?  »acb  sboola,  and,  aa  far  aa  practicable,  be  eqiiall>  diyided 
between  ancb  icbooie,  aad  tbe  mid  sovemor  la  antbDrlaed  to  pay  to  tbe 
troateea  of  aaid  ecbooia*  from  time  to  timer  tbeir  respectiye  portioDs  Oif 
■Rid  fond. 

**  Sec.  3.  Be  tt  farther  enacted.  That  tbe  gDvecnor  is  aathorfaed  and 
directed  to  appoint  from  each  county  in  tlie  respectlTe  con^reaaioiial 
diatricta  one  truatee  for  tbe  acbooi  to  be  establiakied  in  such  dlacricts; 
snch  truatee  to  bold  olDce  for  tlie  term  of  six  years  from  bis  appointment 
and  ontil  bis  successor  is  appointed,  and  that  the  trustees  so  selected  in. 
Acb  district  stia  11  constitute  a  board  of  trustees  for  tbe  school  in  said 
district,  with  power  to  control  tbe  management  of  said  school,  and  make 
rules  and  re^iTDlAtions  for  tbe  same,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

'*  Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  governor  shall  be  autlkorisKd 
to  rec^ve  from  any  coimty,  or  any  of  the  citizens  thereof,  a  donation  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  such  county,  not  less  that  two  hundred  acres,  on  wMch 
to  locate  a  school  for  the  district  in  which  such  county  is  situated,  to- 
Itether  with  any  additional  donatl«)n  in  tbe  way  of  buildings  or  money: 
and  if  there  are  two  or  more  offers  of  such  donations,  the  governor, 
with  the  aid  of  the  trustees  of  such  school,  shall  select  which  to  accept, 
tailing  into  consideration  tlie  title,  value,  the  centnilness  of  location, 
aceesstbllity  and  suitableness  in  any  respect  for  tike  purpoae  intended, 
and  apon  tlie  acceptance  of  any  such  donation,  and  tlie  execution  of 
proper  deeds  vestinir  title  in  tbe  trustees,  within  a  reasonable  time,  tbe 
school  for  said  district  shall  be  established  on  tbe  tract  sheeted,  with 
tlie  right  to  select  another  locality  should  such  deeds  not  be  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  governor.  And  if  no  such  donation  is  made  or 
perfected  in  any  district  within  one  year  from  passage  of  tliis  act  tbe 
pro  rata  share  of  the  fund  going  to  said  district  sliall  go  into  and  be 
prorated  in  the  regular  common  school  fund  in  said  district. 

**Htc.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  principal  of  said  seboola 
shall,  ander  tbe  direction  of  the  trustees,  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts 
from  tbe  sale  of  the  products  of  tlie  farm  or  sliops  which  are  not  con- 
sumed in  said  school,  and  one>half  of  said  receipts  for  each  year  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to  pay  the  students.  That  each  pupil,  having  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  principal  his  duties  for  an  entire  school 
year,  shall  receive  his  pro  rata  of  said  fund,  the  amount  gc^ng  to  each 
pupil  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  ttie  balance,  if  any,  to  be 
replaced  In  tbe  general  fund  of  the  schooL 

**&KC.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  course  of  stodieB  in  said 
schools  shall  be  confined  to  tbe  elementary  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, the  practical  treatises  or  lectures  on  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
and  tbe  mechanic  arts,  and  such  other  studies  as  will  enable  students 
completing  the  course  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  on  certificate  of  the  prlncipaL 

**  Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  faculty  of  such  schools  shall 
consist  of  the  principal,  who  shall  be  an  intelligent  farmer;  one  superin- 
tendent and  Instructor  in  farm  work,  one  intelligent  mechanic,  who  shall 
direct  and  instruct  in  all  mechanical  work  in  and  out  of  the  shops;  one 
practical  instructor  4n  care  of  stock  and  dairying,  one  instructor  in 
English,  and  such  other  instructors  and  assistants  as  tbe  funds  of  tbe 
college  may  i)ennit  That  the  trustees  may  dispense  with  and  combine 
the  duties  of  any  of  the  above,  as  necessity  may  require,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  Instructors  in  said  schools  to  cooi)erate  in  conducting 
farmers'  institutes  and  farm  and  stock  demonstrations  in  the  several 
counties  of  their  resfiectlve  districts. 

"Sec.  a  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  after  the  first  buildings  are 
erected,  before  tbe  opening  of  such  schools,  which  shall  be  only  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  temporary  use,  all  work  on,  in  and  about 
said  schools,  or  on  the  farm,  or  on  or  in  the  bams  and  shops  connected 
with  said  schools,  whether  it  be  farming,  building,  care  of  stock,  or  work 
of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  students  of  said 
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schools,  under  such  regulations  for  the  proper  divlsiou  and  alterations 
In  such  work  as  may  b'e  provided  by  the  trustees. 

"  Sec.  0.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  tuition  in  said  schools  shall  be 
free,  and  the  trustees  may  limit  the  number  of  students,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  capacity  and  means  of  the  institution,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  of  admission  so  as  to  equalize,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
privileges  of  the  school  amou^  the  counties  according  to  population.  And 
the  trustees  may  defer  the  actual  oi)ening  of  the  school  until  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  reasonably  proper  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  beginning  the  same,  in  the  meantime  accumulating  for  said  pur- 
.  pose  the  funds  going  to  said  school  which  may  be  received  from  the  rent 
of  any  portion  of  the  proi)erty,  but  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to 
open  said  school,  even  though  it  may  have  to  be  done  at  first  on  a  limited 
scale,  as  early  as  practicable,  and  afterwards  extend  its  O[>eration0  as  cir- 
cumstances may  permit;  and  the  trustees  are  authorized  to  rent  to  the 
best  advantage,  from  time  to  time,  any  i)ortion  of  the  property  of  said 
school  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  said  school. 

"  Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed." 

Act  No.  448,  p.  72,  Aug.  18,  1906. 

1278.  liavy^Iand:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  on  indus- 
trial education. 
Five  members.    Report  to  next  legislature.    Appropriating  $300. 

Chap.  367,  p.  298,  Apr.  6, 1908. 

1279*  Bfassachnaetts:  Providing  for  an  inquiry  by  the  commission  on  indus- 
trial education  into  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  textile  schools 

of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolves,  chap.  64,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

1280L  Uassachiiseits:  Relative   to   the   commission   on   industrial   education. 
(Amending  chap.  505,  Acts,  1906.) 

Extending  term  of  conmiission  from  three  years  to  five  years.  Provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  woman  as  an  additional  member.  S^ieclfy- 
ing  further  the  powers  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  independent 
industrial  schools. 

**  Sec.  4.  Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
commission  on  industrial  education,  attend  an  independent  industrial 
school,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  located  In  any  city  or  town  other  than 
that  in  which  he  resides,  provided  there  is  no  such  school  supported  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  upon  payment 
by  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence  of  such  tuition  fee  as  may  be  flxed 
by  said  commission;  and  the  commonwealth  shall  repay  to  any  city  or 
town  one  half  of  all  such  payments.  If  any  city  or  tovni  neglects  or 
refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition  it  shall  be  liable  therefor,  in  an  action  of 
contract,  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the  school  which  the 
pupil  attended  under  the  approval  of  said  commission.*' 

Chap.  572,  June  2,  1908. 

1281*.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  county  schools  of 

agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy. 

'*  Section  1.  The  lM>ard  of  supervisors  of  any  county  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appropriate  money  for  the  organization,  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  county  school  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  establishing 
such  a  school,  and  may  appropriate  money  for  its  organization,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance:  Provided^  That  whenever  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  elect, 
resolve  to  contract  indebtedness  or  issue  bonds  to  raise  money  for  the 
organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county  at  a  general 
or  special  election  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  Notice  ot  ^3afc  ^scSss^^:^ 
sion  of  such  resolution  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  and  ha.  *^^^  '^^  "^^^^ 
election  ia.called,  notice  of  the  calling  of  such  spedlal  et^e«»ssa. '«». 
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given  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  is  now 
prescribed  by  law  for  general  elections.  If  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
each  county,  voting  on  such  resolution,  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof,  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  carried.  The  returns  of  the  election  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  results  declared  in  the  same  manner  and 
by  same  officers  as  is  provided  by  gene/al  law  for  canvassing  the  returns 
of  and  declaring  the  results  in  city,  county  and  district  elections.  The 
manner  of  stating  the  question  upon  the  ballots  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  resolution  of  the  board  of  su[)ervisor8. 

"  Sec.  2.  A  l)oard  to  be  known  as  the  county  school  board  is  hereby 
created,  which  sliall  have  charge  and  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  county  commissioner  of  schools  of  the  county 
or  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  one  for  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  one  for  three  years  and  one  for  four  years,  and  thereafter 
one  member  of  the  board  shall  he  elected  annually  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  about  to  become 
vacant,  but  no  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  be  eligible. 
Vacancies  existing  in  the  board  from  whatever  cause,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  county  commissioner,  shall  be  filled  by  ap(>olntment  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  sui)ervisors.  If  the  board  of  8ui>ervlsor8  is  not  in 
session  when  such  vacancy  occurs.  If  the  board  of  supervisors  is  in  ses- 
sion, vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  election  by  said  board  for  the  unexpired 
term.  Appointments  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
as  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  be  for  the  period  of  time  until  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Each  person  appointed  or 
created  a  member  of  the  county  school  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
the  notice  of  such  appointment,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  support 
the  Ck)nstitutlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Michigan, 
and  honestly,  faithfully  and  imi)artlally  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  said  board  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which  oath  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  He  shall  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a 
bond  In  such  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  which 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  Within  fifteen  days, 
after  the  api)olntment  of  said  board,  the  members  thereof  shall  meet  and 
organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  president.  The  county  com- 
missioner of  schools  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  said  board.  The 
board  hereafter  created  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several  officers 
except  as  fixed  by  law. 

"  Sec.  3.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties  unite  In  establishing  such  a 
school,  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  county  school  board,  and  to  filling  vacancies  therein :  Pro- 
videdf  That  the  county  commissioner  of  the  county  In  which  the  school 
is  located  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  and  ex  officio  Its  secretary; 
and  two  members  shall  also  be  elected  from  each  county  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  thereof,  one  for  one  year  and  one  for  two  years,  and  there- 
after one  member  of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually  in  each  county 
for  the  full  term  of  two  years,  but  no  member  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  sliall  be  eligible. 

"  Sec.  4.  Whenever  two  or  more  counties  shall  unite  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  county 
school  board  herein 'provided  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October 
in  each  year,  determine  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  said  school  for  the  ensuing  year,  whlch^sald  amount 
they  shall  apportion  among  the  counties  in  prorx)rtlon  to  thp  assessed 
valuation  of  each  county  as  last  fixed  by  the  state  board  of  equalization 
and  shall  report  their  estimate  and  apportionment  to  the  county  clerk 
of  each  county,  who  shall  lay  said  report  before  the  board  of  super- 
visors at  its  annual  meeting.  The  amount  so  apportioned  to  each  county 
shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county,  as  a  portion 
of  the  county  tax  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  support  of  the  said 
school. 

"S»a  6.  The  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  said  school  is 
located  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  said  board:  all  moneys  appropri- 
ated and  expended  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended  by 
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the  county  school  board  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  county  treasurer 
on  orders  Issued  by  said  board  or  in  counties  having  a  board  of  county 
auditors,  by  such  auditors,  and  all  moneys  received  by  said  board  shall 
be  paid  to  the  said  county  treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  county  school 
board. 

"  Sec.  6.  In  the  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  instruction  shall  be  given  In 
the  elements  of  agriculture  including  instruction  concerning  the  soil,  the 
plant  life,  and  the  animal  life  of  the  farm ;  a  system  of  farm  accounts  shall 
also  t>e  taught;  instructions  shall  also  be  given  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  economy  and  such  other  related  subjects  as  may  be  prescriljed. 

**  Sec.  7.  Each  such  school  shall  have  connected  with  It  a  tract  of  land 
suitable  for  purposes  of  experiment  and  demonstration,  of  not  less  than 
ten  acres  in  area. 

'*  Sec  8.  The  schools  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  free  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  county  or  counties  contributing  to  their 
support,  who  shall  be  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  board.  Whenever  students  of  advanced  age  de- 
sire admission  to  the  school  during  the  winter  months  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  warrant  the  organization  of  special  classes  for  their  instruction, 
such  classes  shall  be  organized  and  continued  for  such  time  as  their 
attendance  may  make  necessary. 

''  Sec.  9.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  give  such 
information  and  assistance  and  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
seem  necessary  for  the  proper  organization  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  president  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College,  determine  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers 
employed  in  such  schools :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  a 
position  as  superintendent  of  any  school  established  under  this  act,  who 
is  not  a  graduate  of  a  state  college  of  agriculture.  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all 
schools  established  under  this  act;  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the 
same,  make  such  recommendations  relating  to  their  management  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  make  such  report  thereon  to  said  schools  as 
shall  give  full  information  concerning  their  number,  character  and 
efficlOTcy.    ♦    ♦    •»» 

Act  No.  35,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1282*.  Mississippi:  Providing   for   the   establishment  of   county    agricultural 

high    schools,    and    providing   for   their   organization,    equipment,    and 

maintenance. 

Authorizing  one  school  In  each  county.  Maximum  tax,  2  mills.  One 
thousand  dollars  annual  state  aid. 

Chap.  102,  Mar.  21,  1908. 

1283.  Mississippi:  Authorizing  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  offer  prizes  to 
com  clubs  of  the  public  schools. 
Maximum  total  sum  to  be  allowed  annually  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Chap.  104,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

1284*.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  of  industrial  education  and  report  thereon  to  the 
next  legislature.  • 

Appropriating  $3,000  for  expensea    No  compensation  to  commissioners. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  9,  Apr.  14,  1908. 

1285.  New  Jersey:  Amending  sec.  203,  chap.  1,  Laws,  1903  (sp.  sess.,  Oct.  15), 

relative  to  appropriations  for  the  manual  training  and  industrial  school 

for  colored  youth. 

Increasing  annual  amount  due  under  provisions  of  the  suppl^nent  to 
the  act  of  Congress,  Aug.  13,  1890,  from  $5,000  to  $12,000. 

Chap.  120,  May  7,  IftQf^. 
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1286.  New  Jersejr:  Relating  to  schools  for  industrial  education  In  cities  of 

the  second  class. 

Authorizing  the  trustees  of  the  school  for  industrial  education  in  any 
such  city,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city,  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  an  industrial  school;  providing  the  cost  of  tlie  land 
and  buildings  shall  not  exceed  $50,000 ;  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds 
therefor. 

Chap.  222,  May  27,  1907. 

1287*.  New  York:  Amending  sees.  25-28,  art.  10,  tit.  15,  consolidated  scliool  law 
(chap.  556,  Laws,  1894),  by  providing  for  the  establisluuent  and  main- 
tenance of  general  industrial  and  trade  schools  in  cities  and  in  union  free 
school  districts,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

**  *  *  *  Six;.  25.  Oetwral  industrial  and  trade  schools  may  he  esiab- 
lished,  1.  The  l)oard  of  education  of  any  city,  and  in  a  city  not  liaving 
a  board  of  education  the  olficer  having  the  management  and  supervision 
of  the  public  school  system,  may  establish,  acquire,  conduct  and  main- 
tain as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  such  city  general  industrial 
schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course 
or  who  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years,  and  trade  schools  open  to 
pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  16  years  and  have  completed  either 
the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  in  the  al>ove  mentioned  general 
industrial  school  or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local 
school  authorities  may  have  prescribed. 

**  2.  The  board  of  education  of  any  union  free  school  district  sliall  also 
establish,  acquire  and  maintain  such  schools  for  lil^e  purposes  whenever 
such  schools  shall  be  authorized  by  a  district  meeting. 

'*  Sec.  2.  Section  25a  is  hereby  added  to  article  10,  title  15,  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  and  to  read  as  follows : 

'*  Skc.  25a.  1.  Appointment  of  an  advisory  board.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation in  a  city  and  the  olficer  having  the  management  and  supervision 
of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  havhig  a  board  of  education 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  five  meml)ers  representing  the  local 
trades  and  industries.  In  the  first  instance  two  of  such  members  sliall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  three  of  such  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  as  the  terms  of  such 
members  shall  expire  the  vacancies  caused  thereby  shall  be  filled  for  a 
full  term  of  two  years.  Any  other  vacancy  occurring  on  such  board  shall 
be  filled  by  the  apix)inting  power  named  in  this  section  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  advisory  board  to  counsel  with  and 
advise  the  board  of  education  or  the  officer  having  the  management  and 
supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  such  board  or 
oflicer  by  section  26  of  this  act. 

"  Sec  3.  Section  26  of  article  10  of  title  15  of  the  consolidated  school 
law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  26.  Authority  of  the  board  of  education  over  such  schools.  The 
board  of  education  in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  management  and 
supervision  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  and  the  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  wlilch 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  general  industrial  or  a  trade  school  is 
vested  with  the  same  po^er  and  authority  over  the  nmnagement,  super- 
vision and  control  of  such  school  and  the  teachers  or  instructors  em- 
ployed therein  as  such  board  or  officer  now  has  over  the  schools  and 
teachers  under  their  charge.  Such  boards  of  education  or  such  oflScer 
shall  also  have  full  power  and  authority: 

1.  To  employ  competent  teachers  or  instructors. 

2.  To  provide  proper  courses  of  study. 
'*  3.  To  purchase  or  acquire  sites  and  grounds  and  to  poBChaBe,  acquire, 

lease  or  construct  and  to  repair  suitable  shops  or  buildings  and  to  prop- 
erly equip  the  same. 

"  4.  To  purchase  necessary  machinery,  tools,  apparatus  and  supplies. 

"  Sec.  4.  Section  27  of  article  10  of  title  15  of  the  consolidated  school 
law  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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**  Sec.  27.  State  aid  for  general  industrial  and  trade  schools.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  in  the  annual  apportionment  of  the  state  school 
moneys  shall  apportion  therefrom  to  each  city  and  union  free  school  dis- 
trict the  sum  of  $500  for  each  independently  or^iranized  general  industrial 
or  trade  school  maintained  therein  for  40  weeks  during  the  school  year 
and  employing  one  teacher  whose  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such 
school,  and  having  an  enrollment  of  at  least  25  pupils  and  maintaining 
a  course  of  study  approved  by  him.  He  shall  also  make  an  additional 
apportionment  to  each  city  and  union  free  school  district  of  $200  for  each 
additional  teacher  employed  exclusively  in  such  schools  for  40  weeks 
during  the  school  year.  All  such  moneys  apportioned  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  schools  in  the  city  or  district  to  which  such  moneys  are 
apportioned.  But  the  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  discretion 
apportion  to  a  district  or  city  maintaining  such  schools  or  employing 
such  teachers  for  a  shorter  time  than  40  weeks,  an  amount  pro  rata  to 
the  time  such  schools  are  maintained  or  such  teachers  are  employed. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  manual  training  high 
schools  or  other  secondary  schools  maintaining  manual  training  depart- 
ments, to  an  apportionment  of  funds  herein  provided  for. 

"  Sec.  5.  Section  28  is  hereby  added  to  article  10,  title  15,  of  the  con- 
solidated school  law  and  to  read  as  follows : 

**  Sec.  28.  Annual  estimate  by  board  of  education  and  appropriations 
by  municipal  and  school  districts.  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city 
or  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  public  school 
system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  bhall  file  with  the  com- 
mon council  of  such  city  within  30  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  such  city  a  written  itemized  estimate  of  the  expenditures 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its  general  industrial  and  trade  schools 
and  the  estimated  amount  which  the  city  will  receive  from  the  state 
school  moneys  applicable  to  the  support  of  such  schools.  The  common 
council  shall  give  a  public  hearing  to  such  persons  as  wish  to  be  heard 
in  reference  thereto.  The  common  council  shall  adopt  such  estimate  and 
after  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  of  state  moneys  applicable  to  the 
support  of  such  schools  shall  include  the  balance  in  the  annual  tax  budget 
of  such  city.  Such  amount  shall  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax 
upon  the  real  and  personal  property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  city  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  raised. 
The  common  council  shall  have  power  by  a  two  thirds  vote  to  reduce  or 
reject  any  item  included  in  such  estimate. 

*'  2.  The  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  main- 
tains a  general  industrial  or  trade  school  shall  include  in  its  estimate  of 
anticipated  expenses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  18  of 
title  8  of  this  act  the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  maintain  such 
schools  after  applying  toward  the  maintenance  thereof  the  amount  ap- 
portioned therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  Such  amount  shall 
thereafter  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  uijon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  other  taxes  for 
school  purposes  are  raised  in  such  district. 

"  Sec.  6.  Powers  and  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  The  com- 
missioner of  education  shall  have  general  supervision  of  such  schools; 
he  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  the  teachers 
employed  therein;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  emiwwered  and  directed 
to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  such  schools,  to  take  necessary  action 
to  make  effectual  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  advise  and  assist 
boards  of  education  in  the  several  cities  and  school  districts  in  the  estab- 
lishment, organization  and  management  of  such  schools.  The  sum  of 
$7,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  education  department  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  the 
commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  empowered  to  create  such  positions, 
to  make  such  appointments  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

"  Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.'* 

Chap.  263,  Ma^  ^»K^^5R$^ 
1288.  Norlh  DidcoU:  Bee  enoetment  No»  1430. 
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1289.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1002,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  the 

object  of  the  North  Dakota  Academy  of  Science. 

Object  of  school  to  be  "  tbe  training  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  prac- 
tical phases  of  applied  science." 

Chap.  100  (in  part),  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1290.  Ohio:  See  enactment  No.  65S. 

1291*.  Oklahoma:  Putting  into  force  sec.  7,  art  13,  of  the  constitution  re- 
quiring the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock 
feeding,  and  domestic  science  in  tbe  romnion  schools ;  creating  a  harmoni- 
ous system  of  agriculture  and  Industrial  education  for  Oklahoma;  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  deimrtments  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  state  normal  schools  and  for  the  chair  of  agriculture  for  schools  in 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  and  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  each 
supreme  court  Judicial  district,  with  branch  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  short  courses  for  farmers  In  connection  therewith. 

*•  Section  1.  That  for  the  puriwse  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  state  constitution  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture  and  stock  feeding,  and  domestic  science  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State,  there  Is  hereby  created  a  state  commission  of 
agricultural  and  Industrial  education,  consisting  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  chairman  thereof;  the 
president  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  president  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  each  of  whom  shall  ser\'e  without 
additional  pay.  Said  commission  shall  conform  to  the  rulings  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  shall  cooperate  with  all  state  normal  schools, 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, and  said  boards  and  Institutions  are  hereby  required  to  cooi>erate 
with  the  state  commission  of  agricultural  and  lndu^5trlal  education  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  without  Interfering  with  the  more  immediate  duties 
of  said  boards  and  institutions.  Said  commission  shall  make  a  report  In 
writing  to  the  governor  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  legislature  including  the  work  done  under  Its  supervision  and  a 
complete  account  of  all  funds  and  their  disbursements  made  In  pursuance 
of  this  act,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  may,  by  said  board, 
be  deemed  advisable. 

**  Sec.  2.  The  elementary  principles  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  stockfeedlng,  forestry,  building  country  roads,  and  domestic 
science,  Including  the  elements  of  economics,  shall  be  embraced  in  the 
branches  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  receiving  any  imrt 
of  their  support  from  this  state,  and  these  branches  shall  be  as  thor- 
oughly studied  and  taught  by  observation,  practical  exercises,  and  the 
use  of  text  and  reference  books,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other 
like  required  branches  In  said  public  schools. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  sliall  investi- 
gate and  determine  the  character,  extent  and  cost  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion In  the  branches  provided  for  in  this  act.  Including  manual  training 
adapted  to  the  different  schools;  and  through  bulletins  and  public 
addresses  give  information  to  school  boards  and  communities  as  to  the 
courses  and  character  of  instruction  which  have  proved  most  satisfactory 
and  best  adapted  to  various  schools.  He  shall  determine  and  give  infor- 
mation as  to  where  the  most  thoroughly  trained  and  best  equipped 
teachers  of  subjects  named  In  this  act  may  be  found,  and  shall  formulate 
and  recommend  plans  for  the  organization  of  training  and  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  said  subjects.  He  shall,  in  all 
proper  ways,  seek  to  awaken  an  active  interest  among  teachers  in  the 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  this  act  and  shall.  In  all  proper  ways, 
awaken  public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  teaching  said  subjects  in 
the  common  schools  and  all  public  schools  with  efficiency  and  success, 
and  shall  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  act. 

"  Sec.  4.  All  county  superintendents  of  education  sliall  file  a  written 
report  with  the  president  of  the  state  board  of  education  annually  at 
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such  timo  as  the  president  of  said  boiird  may  re(iuire»  concerning  the 
cost,  character  and  extent  of  such  courses  of  instruction  in  the  branches 
provided  to  be  taught  in  this  act,  in  their  respective  counties,  together 
with  such  reports  on  work  done  and  suggestions  in  relation  thereto  as 
the  president  of  the  state  board  of  education  may  require. 

'*  Sec.  5.  After  July  1st,  1909,  no  person  shall  teach  and  no  certificate 
will  be  granted  to  an  applicant  to  teach,  in  the  public  schools  receiving  aid 
from  this  state,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
elements  of  agriculture  and  allied  branches  mentioned  in  this  act.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  in  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  state 
to  file  quarterly,  or  at  such  times  as  the  county  superintendent  may 
require,  a  written  report  from  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  their  respective  counties,  in  full  detail,  of  any  progress  or  work 
done  in  the  different  branches  required  to  be  taught  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  advisable, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  county  superintendent  may  require. 
Any  teacher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  in  branches  required  to  be 
taught  by  this  act,  who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  discharged. 

**  Sec.  G.  The  state  normal  schools,  and  like  schools  to  be  hereafter 
created,  shall  lend  si)eciflc  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  Instruc- 
tion In  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  allied  branches  named  in  this  act, 
in  the  same  manner  as  teachers  are  prepared  for  other  required  subjects 
and  shall  render  such  cooi)eratlon  and  active  support  through  their 
respective  presidents,  ofllcers,  and  teachers  as  will  best  contribute  to  the 
successful  introduction  and  supi)ort  of  a  successful  system  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  education  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  There  shall 
be  established  in  each  of  the  state  normal  schools,  located  or  to  be  here- 
after located,  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  education,  with  a  professor  In  charge,  which  shall 
give  such  Instruction  in  the  regular  course  or  courses,  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  departments  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  equip- 
ment of  said  departments  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  each  of  said  departments 
established  In  pursuance  of  this  act  in  the  three  existing  normal  schools. 

"  Sec  7.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  shall  be  the  technical 
head  of  the  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  allied  science  system  of  education, 
and  Its  president,  professors  and  employees  shall  lend  such  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  objects,  alms,  and  purposes  of  the  state  constitution 
requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  allied  practical  subjects  as 
shall  not  conflict  with  the  immediate  duties  incumbent  on  them  in  said 
institution. 

"  Sec  8.  There  Is  hereby  created  the  chair  of  agriculture  for  schools, 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  direct  and  advise  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  allied  subjects  in  the  common  schools, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  and  he  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college.  He  shall  visit  the  schools,  the  teachers'  institutes, 
the  summer  normal  schools,  and  the  state  normal  schools,  advise  with 
the  teachers  and  officers  concerned,  and  plan  such  means  of  cooperation 
in  the  Improvement  of  methods,  appliances,  the  use  of  seeds,  plants,  and 
trees  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  and  shall  prepare,  print 
and  distribute  such  leaflets  and  other  literature  as  may  be  helpful  to 
teachers  and  pupils  concerned  or  engaged  in  teaching  industrial,  prac- 
tical, and  sclentlflc  subjects  bearing  on  technical  and  practical  agriculture 
and  its  allied  branches. 

"  Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, under  the  board  of  agriculture,  (ex  officio  board  of  regents  of  said 
institution)  to  carry  on  all  natural  history  surveys,  soil  surveys,  mineral 
and  forestry  surveys  that  are  now  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  provided  for,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  to  cooperate  with  the  ^^^^^rk^iS^'^^ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  surveys  hereVtw  ^s^ss^ai^^^is^k^ 
and  in  the  construction  of  country  roads,  and  in  all  wa."^^  '^s^a^.^'^  '^^ 
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means  to  supply  the  schools  and  the  people  with  agiicnltnral,  indnstria 
and  technical  facts  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  this  act. 

••  Sec.  10.  Any  student  having  completed  the  regular  four  years'  coun 
of  study  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  receiving 
diploma  from  said  college,  shall  be  granted  a  permanent  teachers'  certit 
cate  of  first  grade  by  the  state  sui)erlntendent  of  public  instruction,  whe 
application  for  such  certificate  has  been  duly  made  and  approved  by  th 
state  commission  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education. 

**  Sec.  11.  The  state  commissioners  of  agricultural  and  industrial  edt 
cation,  with  the  assistance  of  such  exi>erts  in  agricultural  education  a 
may  be  secured  from  the  State  and  National  Departments  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  the  authority  and  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  prepare  a  detaile 
course  of  study  In  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  allied  subjects,  domee 
tic  science,  and  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  th 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  commission  shal 
prepare  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study  in  each  subject,  in  such  detal 
and  with  such  elaboration  of  the  body  of  knowledge  to  be  considered  a 
may  be  necessary  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  prope 
courses  of  instruction  In  sjild  branches.  In  preparing  the  courses  o 
study  required  to  be  taught  by  this  act,  any  of  said  subjects  may  b 
combined  in  one  text-book  so  they  will  be  adaptable  to  the  various  school 
in  which  they  are  taught,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  possible,  givluj 
practical  educational  values  to  each  subject.  Upon  the  satisfactory  com 
pletion  of  said  course  of  study,  as  evidenced  by  a  diploma  or  certificate 
signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the  sub 
freshman  or  higher  class  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  wltb 
out  further  examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  th« 
i  js  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  each  year  to  send  to  each  School  li 

this  State,  where  such  branches  as  required  by  this  act  are  taught,  j 
catalogue,  and  upon  application  to  furnish  said  schools  such  other  infoi 
matlon  as  may  be  desired  relative  to  said  college  Such  catalogues  am 
other  information  shall  be  kept  In  each  school  for  reference. 

**  Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  superintendent  of  publi 

instruction  to  secure  at  least  twice  a  year,  a  set  of  examination  question 

.  in  all  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  agricultural  and  meehan 

i!t  leal  college,  and  he  shall  send  a  printed  list  of  same  to  each  count; 

i!'  superintendent,  which  shall  be  used  In  examining  candidates  who  ma: 

desire  to  enter  said  college. 

"  Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  glv( 

f  public  notice  of  the  examination  provided  for  In  the  preceding  section  a 

[  the  time  of  all  regular  teachers'  examinations,  and  to  submit  such  quea 

Jit  tlons  to  any  candidate  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  agrrlcultural  an< 

^  mechanical  college.    The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  In  the  sam< 

manner  as  are  regular  teachers'  examinations  of  the  county.  The  worl 
of  each  and  every  candidate,  together  with  the  name  and  address,  shal 
be  forwarded  by  the  state  superintendent  within  ten  days  from  the  dat< 
of  the  examination,  and  by  him  to  the  president  of  the  college,  who  shal 
examine  and  grade  the  answers,  and  report  to  the  candidate  as  soon  a! 
possible,  after  the  receipt  of  the  paper,  the  result  of  the  examination 
An  average  grade  of  seventy  per  cent  In  each  branch  will  admit  the  can 
didate  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  without  furiher  exami 
nation. 
r  ,,  "  Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  established  in  each  of  the  supreme  court  Judi 

'  cial  districts  a  district  agricultural  school  of  secondary  grade  for  instruc 

i  tlon  In  agriculture  and  mechanics  and  allied  branches,  and  domestic  scl 

I  ence,  and  economics,  with  courses  of  Instruction  leading  to  the  agrtcul 

tural  and  mechanical  college,  and  the  state  normals.  At  least  two  o 
said  agricultural  schools  shall  be  located  and  established,  beghinlng  Jul: 
nineteen  hundred  eight,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  until  one  of  saii 
agricultural  schools  shall  have  been  provided  for  In  each  supreme  cour 
:  judicial  district;  provided,  that  each  of  wild  agricultural  schools  shall  h 

provided  with  not  less  than  eighty  acres  of  laud  without  cost  to  the  stat 
And  deeded  In  perpetuity  to  the  state.  The  location,  operation,  and  equip 
ment  of  said  agricultural  schools  shall  be  under  the  administration  of  th 
state  commission  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  education,  subject  to  th 
approval  of  the  board  of  agriculture. 
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"  Sec.  15.  There  shall  be  an  experimental  farm,  operated  by  each  of  said 
agricultural  schools,  on  which  careful  trials  shall  be  made  of  the  best 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  field  and  forage  crops,  fertilizers,  and  stock 
feeds  for  that  section,  as  well  as  the  systems  of  dairying,  drainage,  irriga- 
tion and  farm  management  that  may  be  considered  of  practical  value  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  In  such  supreme  court  Judicial  dis- 
tricts ;  provided  that  each  district  agricultural  school  shall  make  at  least 
one  report  annually  to  the  governor  of  the  State  covering  all  work  done, 
its  cost,  the  results,  and  the  probable  value  of  such  experiments,  which 
report  shall  be  published  for  free  distribution  to  farmers,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  and  stockmen  in  the  supreme  court  Judicial  district 
in  which  said  school  Is  located. 

"Seo.  16.  There  shall  be  held  annually  by  each  of  said  agricultural 
schools  a  farmers'  short  course  extending  over  at  least  one  week  and 
embracing  practical  and  elementary  scientific  instruction  in  those  branches 
of  agriculture  that  may  be  deemed  most  important  in  the  supreme  court 
Judicial  district  in  which  any  such  agricultural  school  is  located  at  the 
time  such  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  provided,  including  a  course  in 
domestic  economy,  canning,  preserving  and  cooking.  There  shall  be  no 
fees  charged  for  attendance  on  these  practical  courses  of  instruction 
and  no  entrance  examinations  may  be  required ;  provided,  that  all  citizens 
of  the  white  race  over  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  admission 
to  such  courses. 

"  Ssa  17.  No  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  offered  in  such  agricultural 
schools  other  than  industrial  courses,  but  this  shall  not  exclude  teaching 
the  common  school  branches,  the  languages,  manual  training,  manufac- 
ture, the  sciences,  and  other  necessary  studies  as  subjects  in  the  industrial 
courses. 

"  Sec.  18.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  building  fund  of 
the  state  treasury  tor  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary  building  or 
buildings,  for  the  first  two  schools,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  each  school,  and  out  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  such  school  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  each 
school  per  annum  for  maintenance  during  the  first  year;  provided,  tliat 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  herein  appr(H>i'iated  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  schools  shall  be  expended  in  developing  agricultural  experi- 
ment in  field,  bam,  orchard,  shops,  and  garden  of  practical  value  to 
students  of  the  school  and  to  farmers  of  the  supreme  court  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  school  may  be  located. 

'*  Sec.  19.  The  state  commission  of  agricultural  and  industrial  educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, to  advertise  for  plans  and  specifications  and  to  contract  under 
the  terms  of  this  act  for  the  construction  of  such  buildings  subject^  to 
such  laws  as  are  In  force  governing  the  advertising  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  the  construction  of  other  public  buildings. 

**  Sec.  20.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  confilct  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"  Sec.  21.  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared,  by  reason  whereof  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Immediate  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  safety 
that  this  act  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval.** 

Chap.  3,  S.  B.  109,  p.  13,  May  20,  190a 

1292.  Oklahoma:  Establishing  an   industrial  institute  and  college  for  girls, 
and  providing  for  its  location  and  govemm^it. 

Chap.  70,  S.  B.  249,  p.  ei4.  May  16,  1908. 

1293.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  926—22  to  926—30,  inclusive,  Statutes,  1898, 

providing  for  the  establishm^it  and  maintenance  of  trade  schools. 

"  Section  926—22.  Any  city  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  any  school 
district  having  within  its  limits  a  city  desiring  to  establish,  conduct  and 
maintain  a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practictil  instruc- 
tion in  the  useful  trades  to  persons  having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  such  city,  is  empowered 
to  do  so  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  928 — ^23  to  ^*»>— ^^> 
inclusive,  statutes  of  1898. 

63470—09 17 
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"  926 — 23.  Such  trade  school  or  schools  shall  be  under  the  snpervlsioD 
and  control  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  cities  or  school  districts 
in  which  they  may  be  located. 

"926 — 24.  The  school  board  of  every  such  city  or  school  district  is 
given  full  power  and  authority  to  establish,  take  over  and  maintain  a 
trade  school  or  schools,  equip  the  same  with  proper  machinery  and  tools, 
employ  a  competent  instructor  or  instructors,  and  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  conunon  trades.  Such  a  trade  school  shall  not 
be  maintained,  however,  unless  there  be  an  average  enrollment  of  at 
least  thirty  scholara 

"  926 — 25.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  takoi 
over  an  established  trade  school,  such  school  board  may  prepare  the 
courses  of  study,  employ  instructors,  purchase  all  machinery,  tools  and 
supplies,  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of 
such  school  and  exercise  the  same  authority  over  such  school  which  it 
now  has  over  the  schools  under  its  charge. 

"  926 — 26.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  taken 
over  an  already  established  trade  school  or  schools  it  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee,  to  be  known  as  the  committee  on  trade  schools,  con- 
sisting of  five  citizens,  not  members  of  the  school  board,  each  of  whom 
is  experienced  in  one  or  more  of  the  trades  to  be  taught  in  the  school 
or  schools,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  trade  school  or  schools 
located  in  that  city,  which  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  such  school  board  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  board. 
Such  committee  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  school  board,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  employ  or  dis- 
miss instructors,  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or 
rent  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  trade  schools. 
When  any  such  committee  on  trade  schools  is  appointed  two  of  its  orig- 
inal members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  one  year,  another  two 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  fifth  member  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  thereafter,  each  member  of  said  committee  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  during  the  term  of 
any  member  of  said  committee,  said  school  board  shall  fill  such  vacancy 
by  appointment  for  such  unexpired  term. 

**  926 — 27.  Students  attending  any  such  trade  school  may  be  required  to 
pay  for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost 
prices  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  school  board  may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be 
paid  by  each  student  in  each  course  which  sum  shall  be  sufilcient  to  cover, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the  material  to  be  consumed  in  such 
course;  any  manufactured  articles  made  in  such  school  may  be  disposed 
of  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid 
into  the  trade  school  fund. 

*'  926 — 28.  Whenever  any  such  school  board  shall  have  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  trade  school  or  schools,  or  to  take  over  one  already  established, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one  half  of  one  mill 
on  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  shaU  be  levied,  upon  the  requi- 
sition of  the  school  board,  as  other  school  taxes  are  levied  in  such  city; 
the  fund  derived  from  such  taxation  shall  be  known  as  the  trade  school 
fund,  shall  be  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  trade  school  or 
trade  schools  in  such  city,  shall  not  be  diverted  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose  whatsoever,  and  may  be  disposed  of  and  disbursed  by  the  school 
board  of  such  city  In  the  same  mannei*  and  pursuant  to  the  same  regula- 
tions governing  the  disposition  and  disbursement  of  regular  school  funds 
by  such  boards. 

"  926 — 29.  Any  school  board  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  may,  before  the  trade  school  fund  herein  provided  for  becomes 
available,  establish,  take  over,  equip  and  maintain  a  trade  school  or 
schools  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  which  may  be  at  the  disposal  of 
such  school  board,  provided,  however,  that  all  moneys  used  for  these  pur- 
poses out  of  the  regular  school  funds  shall  be  refunded  within  three  years 
from  the  trade  school  fund. 

"926 — 30.  1.  When  the  school  board  of  any  city  of  the  second,  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  the  school  board  of  any  school  district  having  within 
its  limits  such  a  city,  shall  determine  to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  or 
maintain  such  trade  school,  It  shall  publish  notice  of  its  intention  so  to 
do  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  or  order  expressing  such  determination 
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once  each  weeic  for  four  successive  weeks  In  a  newspaper  published  in 
said  school  district  and  shall  take  no  further  steps  in  said  matter  until 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication. 

"2.  If  within  such  thirty  days  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
such  city  a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of  electors  of  the  school  district 
equal  to  twenty  per  centum  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  said  city  at  the 
last  municipal  election  praying  that  the  question  of  the  establishment, 
taking  over,  conduct  and  maintenance  of  such  trade  school  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  school  district,  the  city  clerk 
shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  lay  such  petition  before  the  common 
council.  The  common  council  shall  thereupon  at  its  next  regular  meeting 
by  resolution  or  ordinance  direct  the  city  clerk  to  call  a  special  election 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  such  question  to  the  electors  of  such  city 
and  school  district. 

"  3.  Such  election  shall  be  noticed  and  conducted  and  canvassed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  943,  statutes  of  1898.  All  electors 
within  the  territory  constituting  such  school  district,  qualified  to  vote  at 
any  election  pertaining  to  school  district  matters  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

"4.  If  any  of  said  school  districts  shall  be  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
city,  the  city  clerk  shall  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
or  ordinance  by  the  city  council  ordering  such  election,  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  towns  of  which  such  territory  is  con- 
stituted. The  clerk  or  clerks  of  said  towns  shall  thereupon  cause  a  notice 
of  such  election  to  be  given  and  such  election  to  be  held  and  canvassed  as 
provided  in  section  943. 

"  5.  If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  in  such  school  district  shall  be  in 
favor  of  the  establishment,  taking  over,  conducting  and  maintenance  of 
such  trade  school,  then  such  board  shall  proceed  as  heretofore  provided 
to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  and  maintain  such  trade  school.  But  if  a 
majority  shall  vote  against  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over,  con- 
duct and  maintain  a  trade  school,  the  board  shall  take  no  further  steps 
towards  such  end. 

**  6.  If  no  petition  to  submit  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over  or 
maintain  a  trade  school  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  shall  be  filed  with  the 
city  clerk  within  thirty  days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of 
the  determination  of  the  school  board  to  take  such  action,  then  such 
school  board  may  proceed  as  hereinbefore  provided  without  submitting 
such  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  district." 

Chap.  122,  May  22,  1907. 

1294.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  490m  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  establish- 

ment of  technical  schools  and  colleges  by  cities. 
Cities  may  establish  technical  schools;  referendum. 

Chap.  344.  June  24,  1907. 

1295.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  10,  chap.  288,   Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by 

chap.  143,  Laws,  1903   (sec.  5531,  Statutes),  relative  to  the  number  of 

county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 

Increasing  the  maximum  number  of  schools  to  be  established  from 
four  to  eight. 

Chap.  540,  July  10,  1907. 

1296.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sees.  392m  to  392t,  inclusive.  Statutes,  1898,  relative 

to  the  establishment  of  a  state  mining  trade  school  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wisconsin  mining  trade  school 
at  Plattevllle,  to  teach  the  science,  art,  and  practice  of  mining  and  the 
application  of  machinery  thereto,  said  school  to  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  a  board  of  three  members,  known  as  the  Wisconsin 
mining  school  board.  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  members,  term, 
compensation,  organization,  procedure,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  board. 
Prescribing  branches  to  be  taught.  Requiring  consultation  with  deaiL 
of  college  of  enginering  at  University  of  Wisconsin  as  to  courafe  ^V'sscsaSs^. 
Prohibiting  fees  to  residents  of  State  and  contraction  of  debt.  >2>^  ^5s5«sss«^- 
Appropriating  130,000.  ^-^  ^^sissv.. 
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(a)  General. 

1297.  Florida:  Providing  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Edmund  Kirby  Smith 
in  the  national  Statuary  Hall  in  Washington  and  providing  for  a  com- 
mission. 

(Formerly  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  the  South.) 

Chap.  5714  (act  No.  119),  May  20.  1907. 

D  1298.  Illinois  (1908)  :  A  student  supporting  himself  entirely  by  his  own 
efforts,  not  subject  to  parental  control,  and  who  regards  the  place 
where  the  college  is  situated  as  his  home,  even  though  he  may  at  some 
future  time  intend  to  remove,  is  entitled  to  vote. — Welch  v,  Shumway, 
83  N.  E.,  549 :  232  111.,  54. 

A  student  is  presumed  not  to  have  the  right  to  vote,  and.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  do  so,  the  burden  is  on  him  to  prove  his  residence. — IMd. 

The  fact  that  a  student  has  borrowed  money  from  his  parents  to  help 
him  through  college  weakens  his  claim  to  a  residence  in  a  college  town, 
unless  it  be  shown  to  be  a  purely  business  proposition  between  himself 
and  his  par^its. — Ihid, 

D  1299.  Michigan  (1908) :  A  university  athletic  association  representing  the 
students  and  its  officers,  in  building  a  stand  for  a  football  game  on  the 
athletic  field  belonging  to  the  university,  does  not  represent  the  uni 
versity  board  of  regents  so  as  to  make  such  board,  rather  than  the 
association  and  its  officers,  the  proper  party  defendant  in  an  action  for 
injury  to  a  spectator  at  the  game  from  collapse  of  the  stand,  though  the 
graduate  director  of  the  association,  who,  by  its  constitution,  is  a  member 
of  its  finance  committee,  and  who  also  exercises  such  powers  and  per- 
forms such  duties  as  its  l)oard  of  control  may  determine  and  require,  is 
paid  for  his  services  as  adviser  of  the  association's  athletic  policy  by  the 
regents,  and  his  position  of  graduate  director  is  dependent  on  his  en- 
gagement with  the  regents,  and  though  he  applied  to  the  committee  on 
buildings  and  grounds  for  permission  to  build  the  stand  and  received 
the  permission  from  it;  the  stand  and  all  other  structures  on  the  field 
being  imid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  association,  which  receives  and 
disburses  its  money  without  control  by  the  regents,  except  that  they 
require  a  proper  auditing  of  accounts. — Scott  t?.  University  of  Micliigan 
Athletic  Association  et  aL,  116  N.  W.,  624. 

1300.  Oklahoma:    See  enactment  No.  4S. 

1301.  Virginia:  See  enactment  No.  52. 

1302.  West  Virginia:  Amending  and  reeuacting  sec.  57,  chap.  29,  Code,  1903, 

as  amended  and  reenacted  by  chap.  35,  Acts,  1905,  relating  to  property 

exempt  from  taxation. 

EiXempting  one-half  acre  of  laud,  and  buildings  used  by  college  or 
university  society  for  literary  hall,  dormitory,  or  club  room,  when  not 
leased  for  profit 

Chap.  75,  Feb.  20,  1907. 


(b)  Finance;  Lands;  Support. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  general 
financial  policy  of  the  States  toward  their  higher  educational  institu- 
tions is  clearly  one  of  increased  liberality.    The  proposed  amendment 
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to  the  constitution  of  Florida  (1807) ;  the  increased  millage  for  the 
University  of  Michigan  (1320) ;  the  increased  appropriation  for  the 
University  of  Oregon  (1341)  are  representative.  While  not  classi- 
fied here,  the  general  appropriation  acts  of  nearly  all  of  the  States 
bear  out  this  conclusion  of  continued  generosity  toward  the  higher 
educational  interests. 

1.^03.  Alabama:  Providing  for  the  pajment  of  deferred  Interest  on  land  fund 
for  the  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School. 

Act  No.  159,  p.  235,  Feb.  28, 1907.     ( Sec.  1932,  Code,  1907. ) 

1304.  Arizona:  Amending  tit.  65,   Revised   Statutes,   1901,   relative  to  school 

lands. 

Amending  so  as  to  permit  and  authorize  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Tempe  Normal  School  to  take  possession  and  control  of  a  certain  section 
of  school  land. 

Chap.  52,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

1305.  Colorado:  Transferring  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  principal  of 
the  land  fund  belonging  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  the  credit 
of  the  college  fund,  and  authorizing  the  expenditure  by  the  state  board 
of  agriculture  of  the  said  10  per  cent  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites 
or  experimental  farms  In  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Chap.  221,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1306.  Delaware:  Providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  the  Interest  of  agriculture. 

Authorizing  the  Issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 ;  also  creat- 
ing a  special  commission. 

Chap.  50,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

1307.  Florida:  Prbposing  an  amendment  to  art  12  of  the  state  constitution, 

1885,  relative  to  education,  by  adding  sec.  16,  providing  for  the  levy  of 
a  special  tax  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  Florida  Female  College,  the  Institute  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  the  colored  normal  school. 
Requiring  special  state  levy  of  1  mill. 

Jt  Res.  No.  2,  p.  768,  June  3,  1907. 

1308.  Florida:  Making  appropriation  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  build- 

ings, laying  out  and  maintenance  of  grounds,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  state  institutions  of  higher  education  created  and 
required  to  be  maintained  by  chap.  5384,  Acts,  1905,  known  as  the 
University  of  Florida,  the  Florida  Finale  College,  the  Institute  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  the  colored  normal  school ;  providing  for  the 
payment  of  any  Interest  deficit  on  the  3  per  cent  bonds  held  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  said  Institutions  under  the  said  act  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1802^  and  for  the  payment  of  any  unpaid  debts  of 
the  institutioiis  abolished  or  established  under  the  act  kno¥ni  as  chap. 
5884,  Acts,  1906,  aforesaid,  under  the  provisions  thereof. 

Chap.  5602  (act  No.  7),  May  80,  1907. 

1309;  Floritef  Reqairing  the  state  board  of  education  to  deed  to  the  city  of 
Lake  City,  for  educational  purposes,  the  lands  held  for  and  used  by  the 
University  of  Florida,  foFBisrly  located  at  Lake  City,  and  makhig  an 
appropriatioD  of  $15,000  to  pay  ta  tlie^  city  of  Lake  City  th^  ^\&5^^ssc^. 
claimed  by  the  said  city  under  the  provisions  of  chap.  5384,  A-e\»^^S!i3&i. 

Chap.  6659  (act  No.  64),  Ma.^  -asv.^iSKV 
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1310.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  2,  p.  419,  I^ws,  1905,  creating  and  establishing 

the  scientific  scIkk)!  fund,  providing  that  moneys  received  into  the  state 
treasury  from  certain  sources  shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  such  fund, 
and  appropriating  all  of  the  moneys  credited  thereto  during  the  years 
1905  and  1906  for  the  8upi)ort  and  maintenance  of  the  college  or  depart- 
ment of  arts  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Mailing  i^erpetual  the  operation  of  said  act  after  first  Monday  of 
January,  1{K)7. 

S.  B.  27,  p.  26,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

1311.  Idaho:  Amending  sec.  2,  p.  420,  Laws,  1905,  creating  and  establishing  the 

agricultural-college  fund,  providing  that  moneys  received  into  the  state 
treasury  from  certain  sources  shall  be  placed  in  and  constitute  such  fund, 
and  appropriating  all  of  the  moneys  credited  thereto  during  the  years 
1905  and  1906  for  the  supiwrt  and  maintenance  of  the  college  or  depart- 
ment of  arts  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Elxtending  time  of  operation  of  act  for  two  years,  or  until  first  Monday 
of  January,  1909. 

S.  B.  No.  28,  p.  27,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

1312.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  state  bonds  for  the  Uni- 

versitj'^  of  Idaho. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  $50,000  bonds  for  rebuilding  and  equipment. 
Providing  fund  by  annual  tax  levy  for  payment  of  interest  and  principal. 

n.  B.  No.  65,  p.  153,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

1313.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  state  bonds  for  the  con- 

struction of  additional  buildings  at  the  Academy  of  Idaho. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $21,000  and  creating 
sinking  fund. 

H.  B.  No.  79,  p.  135,  Mar.  7,  1907, 

1314.  Idaho:  Providing  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  state  bonds  for  the  Uni- 

versity of  Idaho. 

Authorizing  issuance  of  $120,000  bonds  for  rebuilding  and  equipment. 
Providing  fund  by  annual  tax  le\'y  for  payment  of  Interest  and  principal. 

H.  B.  No.  218,  p.  144,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

D  1315.  Idaho  (1905)  :  Under  act  of  Ck)ngre8s,  Feb.  18,  1881,  and  the  amend- 
ment thereof,  granting  to  the  territory  72  sections  of  land  for  university 
purposes,  and  under  Admission  Act  of  Idaho  (act  July  3,  1890,  26  Stat., 
216,  c.  (556),  seca  5,  8,  constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  4,  providing  that  the  public 
school  fund  of  the  State  shall  consist  of  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  as 
have  been  granted  by  the  General  Government  and  known  as  school 
lands,  and  lands  acquired  by  gift  from  other  persons,  the  interest  on  the 
proceeds  of  such  lands  can  not  be  used  for  the  erection  or  equipment  of 
university  buildings  or  buildings  connected  therewith,  but  can  be  used 
only  in  the  support  of  said  university,  in  the  payment  of  current  expenses 
and  charges  for  conducting  the  same. — Roach  v,  Gooding,  81  P.,  642. 

1316.  Iowa:  Making  appropriation  for  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  the  state  university,  and  the  state  normal  school. 

Maldng  fixed  annual  appropriations  for  each  of  the  several  institutions. 

Chaps.  212,  213,  214,  and  215,  Apr.  10, 1907. 

1317.  Kansas:  Repealing  sec.  9,  chap.  135,  Laws,  1873,  and  fixing  the  com- 

pensation of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural college,  and  of  the  state  normal  school. 

Providing  that  the  members  of  such  boards  shall  receive  $5  per  day  of 
actual  employment,  and  reimbursement  for  transportation  and  hotel  ex- 
pen8e& 

Chap.  208,  Mar.  5»  1907. 
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1318.  Louisiaiia:  Resolving  that  public  boards  and  officials  shall  be  held  to 

a  rigid  accountability  in  the  matter  of  their  expenditures,  and  that  in  no 
Instance  are  they  authorized  to  contract  Indebtedness  beyond  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  them  or  to  divert  money  appropriated  by  the  legislature 
to  one  item  of  expense  In  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  another;  re- 
solving further  that  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  sen- 
ate and  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee  of  the  house  be  re- 
quested and  authorized  to  visit,  prior  to  the  next  session,  the  various 
public  institutions,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  needs  and  whether  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  resolutions  have  been  observed* 

Act  No.  303.  July  9,  1908. 

1319.  Michigan:  Authorizing  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  the  agricultural 
college  lands  in  the  counties  of  Iosco  and  Alcona,  such  lands  to  be  held 
as  a  forest  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  and  defining  the  perma- 
nent use  thereof. 

Reserve  to  be  used  for  instruction  of  students  and  practice  of  forestry 
students.  CJontracts  for  timl)er.  Fire  protection.  (See  also  act  No.  93, 
May  16,  1907.) 

Act  No.  299,  June  27,  1907. 

1320.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  32,  Acts,  1873,  repealing  act  of 

Mar.  15,  1867  (sees.  3506  and  3507,  CJompiled  Laws,  1871),  as  amended 
by  act  No.  102,  Acts,  1899,  extending  aid  to  the  university. 
Increasing  mill  tax  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  a  mill. 

Act  No.  303,  June  28,  1907. 

1321.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  41, 

1322.  Mississippi :  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support,  repairs,  additional 

buildings,  improvements,  and  equipment  of  the  industrial  institute  and 

college. 

Ck)ndltions  imposed  upon  appropriation  for  support  fund  that  the  an- 
nual salary  for  the  president  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  $3,500,  and  tliat, 
from  and  after  Sept.  30,  1908,  **  the  principals  of  the  various  chairs  and 
heads  of  departments  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  paid  in  1906." 

Sec.  1,  chap.  7,  Mar.  17,  1908. 

1323.  Mississippi:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support,  repairs,  additional 
buildings,  improvements,  and  equipment  of  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college. 

Conditions  imposed  upon  appropriation  for  support  fund  that  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  president  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $3,500,  and  that,  from 
and  after  Sept.  30,  1908,  the  principals  of  the  various  chairs  and  the 
heads  of  department  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  paid  in  1906. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  8,  Mar.  20,  1908. 

1324.  Mississippi:  Proposing  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  university,  the  president  of  the  industrial  institute  and  college  and 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

"  Whereas,  the  annual  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  forty-five  hundred  dollars  ($4,500),  and 

*'  Whereas,  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Mississippi  is  forty-five  hundred  dollars  ($4,600)  and 

*'  Whereas,  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  any  other  state  official  is 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars   ($3,500),  and 

**  Whereas,  the  heads  of  the  above  three  named  institutions  receive  as 
annual  salaries  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  forty-five  hundred  dollars 
($4,500),  and  forty-five  hundred  dollara  ($4,500)  respectively,  and 
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"  Whereas,  the  head  of  each  said  institution  is  furnished  by  the  State 
an  elegant  home  for  himself  and  family,  his  salary  thereby  being  in- 
creased so  as  to  exceed*  that  paid  by  the  State  to  any  of  its  public  ser- 
vants, not  even  excepting  the  Judges  of  our  supreme  court,  and 

"  Whereas,  the  salary  paid  the  heads  of  the  said  Institutions  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  responsibility  and  dignity  of  the  position  held 
when  compared  to  salaries  paid  other  public  servants, 

"  Therefore  he  it  resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  house,  the  senate 
concurring  therein,  that  the  annual  salary  paid  to  the  heads  of  said  in- 
stitutions shall  be  as  follows: 

"  The  chancellor  of  the  university,  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  ($3,600). 

"The  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Missis- 
sippi, thirty-five  hundred  dollars   ($3,500). 

"  The  president  of  the  Industrial  Institution  and  College  of  Mississippi, 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  ($3,500)." 

H.  Con.  Res.  No.  46,  chap.  290,  Feb.  28,  1908. 

1325.  Missouri:  Authorizing  county  courts  to  establish  and  maintain  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  and  authorizing  county  courts  to  lease  and 
purchase  land  for  the  use  of  such  stations. 

H.  B.  No.  091,  p.  206,  Mar.  18,  1907. 

D  1326.  Montana  (1906) :  Constitution,  art  11,  sec.  12,  provides  that  the  funds 
of  all  state  institutions  of  learning  shall  forever  remain  inviolate,  and 
shall  be  respectively  invested  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  and  that  the  interest  from  such  invested  funds,  etc.,  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  such  respective  institutions; 
and  laws,  1905,  p.  5,  sec.  5,  provides  that  the  state  treasurer  sliall  keep 
all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  lands  granted  in  aid  of 
the  state  normal  school  in  a  separate  fund,  from  which  he  shall  pay  the 
interest  on  certain  normal  school  bonds  as  it  accrues  and  the  princiijal  at 
maturity.  Held,  that  as  soon  as  the  treasurer  receives  any  money  from 
the  sale  of  normal  school  lands  or  timber,  payable  Into  the  normal  school 
fund,  he  is  required  to  invest  the  same,  and  is  authorized  only  to  use  the 
interest  and  the  rents  from  leased  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school.—State  v.  Rice,  83  P.,  874. 

D  1327.  Montana  (1907) :  The  Montana  legislature  must  act  in  subordination 
to  the  state  constitution  in  executing  the  authority  intrusted  to  it  by 
Congress  In  enabling  act  Feb.  22,  1889,  chap.  180,  sec.  17,  25  Stat,,  676, 
which  granted  certain  public  lands  to  the  State  for  a  normal  school,  to 
be  held,  appropriated,  and  disposed  of  exclusively  for  that  purpose*  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  should  provide.  Judgment  (Mont.,  1906) 
83  P.,  874,  aflirmed.— State  of  Montana  v.  Rice,  27  S.  Ct.,  281 ;  204  U  s 
291 ;  51  L.  Ed.,  490.  '     "* 

1328.  Nebraska:  Appropriating  to  the  use  of  the  state  university  the  proceeds 
of  the  1-mill  university  tax  for  the  years  1907  and  1908  and  so  much 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  1-mlll  university  tax  for  the  years  1905  and  1906 
as  was  not  appropriated  by  the  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  legislature. 

Chap.  151,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

D  1329.  Nebraska  (1906) :  The  money  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1887,  chap  314 
sec.  1,  24  Stat,  440  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat,  1901,  p.  3218),  and  acts  supple 
m^ital  thereto,  known  as  the  '*  experimental-station  "  fund,  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  regents  for  the  purposes  expressed  by  the  donation  wltb- 
out  any  more  specific  legislative  appropriation  than  that  implied  by 
constitution,  art,  8,  sec.  2,  and  contained  in  Comp.  Stat,  1905,  chap  87 
sec.  19  (Cobbey's  Ann.  Stat.,  1908,  sec.  11215).— State  v.  Searle  109 
N.  W.,  770. 
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D  1330.  Nebraska  (1907)  :  Comp.  Stat.,  1JK)5.  chap.  87,  sec.  19,  providing  that 
in  the  year  1899  and  annually  thereafter  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar 
shall  be  levied  on  all  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  the  proceeds 
to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university,  was  not  re- 
pealed by  implication  of  the  general  revenue  law  of  1903  (Laws,  1903. 
1.  135,  chap.  73,  sec.  134),  authorizing  the  state  board  to  levy  a  5-mill 
tax,  if  necessary,  for  the  state  general  fund  and  1^  mills  for  the  common 
school  fund.— State  v.  Searle,  112  N.  W.,  380. 

1331.  New  Mexico:  See  enactment  No.  392. 

1332.  New  Mexico:  Providing  funds  and  making  appropriations  for  the  fifty- 

ninth  and  sixtieth  fiscal  years. 

Providing  that  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners  may  select  and  send  indigent  pupils  to  higher  edu- 
cational institutions,  prescribing  conditions,  and  appropriating  |12,500 
per  annum. 

Sees.  29-36,  chap.  89,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

1333.  North  Dakota:  See  enactment  No.  36. 

1334.  North  Dakota:  See  enactment  No.  427. 

1335.  North   Dakota:  Repealing  sees.   1283  and   1284,   Revised   Codes,   1905, 

relative  to  expenditures  and  transfer  of  funds  of  state  institutions,  and 

enacting  a  substitute. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  boards  of  trustees,  commissioners,  directors, 
regents,  person,  or  persons  having  control  or  management  of  the  state 
institutions,  to  expend  amounts  in  excess  of  appropriation,  and  provid- 
ing for  monthly  financial  reports  to  the  governor. 

Chap.  234,  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1336.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  838,  839,  840,  841,  and  842,  Revised  Codes, 

1905,  relative  to  maintenance  of  state  educational  institutions. 

Adding  the  academy  of  science  and  the  industrial  school  to  the  list  of 
state  institutions.  Reapportioning  the  amount  derived  from  the  1-mill 
tax  among  the  various  Institutions:  University,  thirty-three  one-hun- 
dredths  (formerly  forty) ;  agricultural  college,  tw«ity  one-hundredths ; 
Valley  City  normal  school,  fifteen  one-hundreths  (formerly  twelve)  ; 
Mayville  normal  school,  thirteen  one-hundredths  (formerly  twelve)  : 
school  for  the  deaf,  six  one-hundredths  (formerly  thirteen) ;  school  of 
forestry,  two  one-hundredths  (formerly  three)  ;  academy  of  science,  four 
one-hundredths;  industrial  school,  seven  one-hundredths. 

Minor  amendments  of  manner  of  appropriation  and  time  of  payment. 

Chap.  107,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1387.  North  Dakota:  Requiring  persons  in  charge  of  state  institutions  to  make 

annual  inventory  of  property  therein. 

Chap.  235,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1338.  Oklahoma:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  regents  of 

the  various  state  Institutions. 

Appropriating  $5,000.  Fixing  salary  of  members  of  boards  of  regents 
of  the  several  state  institutions  at  $3  per  diem,  while  actually  engaged, 
maximum  of  five  days  in  any  month ;  mileage,  3  cents. 

Chap.  5,  S.  B.  358,  p.  79,  May  22,  1908. 

1339.  Oklahoma:    Relating  to  certain  tax-levy  fundfi  accumulated  to  the  credit 

of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Appropriating  balance  for  the  payment  of  premiums  for  fire  insurance 
on  buildings. 

Chap.  5,  H.  B.  651,  p.  84,  May  26,  1908. 
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1340.  Oklahoma:  To  provide  for  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  income, 
rentals,  interest,  and  proceeds  from  certain  lands  among  certain  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  making  appropriations  of  such  funds  in  pursu- 
ance thereof;  designating  a  name  by  which  such  fund  shall  hereafter 
be  known. 

Stipulating  basis  of  division  of  income  from  section  13  lands  among 
the  several  state  educational  institutiona 

Chap.  34,  S.  B.  232,  p.  395,  May  10,  1908. 

1341.  Oregon:  Am^iding  sec.  3529,  B.  and  C,  1901,  relative  to  appropriations 

for  the  support  of  the  university. 
Increasing  permanent  annual  appropriation  from  $47,500  to  $125,000. 

Chap.  64,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

1342.  South  Dakota:  Directing  the  board  of  regents  of  education  to  make 
selections  of  state  or  school  lands  for  experimental-farm  purposes. 

Chap.  229,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

1343.  South  Dakota:  Placing  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  r^^its  of 
education  the  remainder  of  the  educational  and  charitable  lands  for  the 
support  of  substations  for  prosecuting  experiments  in  agriculture. 

Chap.  230,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

1344.  Tennessee:  See  enactment  No,  898. 
1344a.  Vermont:  See  enactment  No.  450. 

1345.  Vermont:  Relating  to  appointment  to  scholarships  in  case  of  vacancy 

in  a  senatorship. 

Authorizing  other  senator  or  senators  of  county  in  which  such  vacancy 
exists,  or  if  none,  the  governor,  to  appoint  and  designate  persons  for 
scholarships  in  Norwich  University,  University  of  Vermont,  and  Middle- 
bury  College  to  the  same  numl>er  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  no  vacancy 
existed. 

Act  No.  ^  Dec.  18,  190a 

1346.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1556,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the 

University  of  Virginia. 

University  may  not  issue  its  obligations  without  consent  of  general 
assembly. 

Chap.  257,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

1347.  Virginia:  Requiring  all  eleemosynary  institutions,  hospitals,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, prisons,  and  reformatories  to  report  monthly  to  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  all  funds  received  by  said 
institutions  from  the  Commonwealth  are  disbursed. 

Chap.  260,  Mar.  13,  190& 

1348.  Virginia:  Relating  to  students  loan  fund. 

Permitting  State  Female  Normal  School,  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, the  University  of  Virginia,  and  William  and  Mary  College  to  draw 
annually  for  five  years  from  state  treasury  not  to  exceed  1  r)er  cent  of 
the  annual  appropriation  to  each  of  said  institutions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  to  aid  needy  students.    Conditions  of  aid. 

Chap.  284  (Genl.  Approp.),  p.  430,  Mar.  14,  190a 

1349.  Washington:  See  enactment  No.  437. 

1350.  Washington:  See  enactment  No.  920. 

1361.  Washington:  Amending  sees.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  and  13,  chap.  119, 
Laws,  1901,  creaUng  a  state  board  of  control,  and  providing  for  the 
government,  controL  and  management  of  certain  public  institatlona. 
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Providing  that  the  state  board  of  control  shall  visit  annually  the  state 
educational  institutions  (university  and  normal  schools)  and  examine  the 
systems  of  accounting  and  financial  management.  Power  to  prescrll)e 
uniform  system  of  accounting.    Reports  to  governor  (sec.  3). 

Sec.  3.  chap.  166,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1352.  Wasliington :  Repealing  sundry  acts  relative  to  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  creating  a  state  university  permanent  fund  and  a  state  uni- 
versity current  fund. 

Chap.  168,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

D  1353.  Washington  (1907) :  Act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1867,  chap.  150,  14 
Stat.,  426,  which  provides  that  "  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several 
territories  of  the  United  States  shall  not,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
grant  private  charters  or  especial  privileges,  but  they  may  by  general 
incorporation  acts  permit  persons  to  associate  themselves  together  as 
bodies  corporate  for  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits," did  not  deprive  a  territorial  legislature  of  power  in  amending  an 
existing  charter  of  an  educational  cori)oration  to  provide  that  its  prop- 
erty sliall  be  exempted  from  taxation. — Board  of  Trustees  of  Whitman 
College  V,  Berryman,  156  F.,  112. 

Under  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1850,  providing  that  legislative  acts  of 
territories  "  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  If  disapproved  shall  be 
null  and  of  no  effect,"  where  such  an  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  many  years  without  any  expression  of  disapproval  by  Congress,  the 
implication  is  warranted  that  it  was  approved. — Ibid, 

1354.  West  Virginia:  Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  select  legislative  com- 

mittee of  five  to  report  on  all  state  institutions. 

Plans  to  be  presented  for  the  grouping  of  like  institutions  under  one 
managem^it  and  for  a  uniform  system  of  accounting. 

Jt  res.  No.  21,  p.  430,  Feb.  22,  1907. 

1355.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  14,  Laws,  1905  (sp.  8e8&),  relative 

to  university  fund. 

Authorizing  until  1909  temporary  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  |250,000 
from  general  fund  to  university  fund. 

Sec.  2,  chap.  428,  June  27,  1907. 

D  1356.  Wyoming  (1907) :  No  particular  institutions  are  entitled  to  the 
grants  and  appropriations  made  respectively  by  act  of  Congress,  July  2, 
1862,  chap.  130,  12  Stat.,  503,  granting  lands  or  land  scrip  to  the  several 
States  for  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  col- 
lege where  the  leading  object  shall  be  to  teach  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  by  act  of  Congress,  Aug.  30,  1890,  chap.  841,  26  Stat., 
417  (U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  1901,  p.  3214),  appropriating  annually  certain 
sums  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  such  colleges,  but  the  States  take  the  property  charged 
with  the  duty  to  devote  it  to  the  purpose  named.  Judgment  (1906)  84  P., 
90, 14  Wyo..  318,  affirmed.— State  of  Wyoming  v,  Irvine,  27  S.  Ct.  613 ;  206 
U.  S.,  278 ;  51  L.  Ed.,  1063. 


(c)  State  Universities  and  Colleges.^ 

Of  the  legislation  relating  to  state  universities  and  colleges,  the 
following  enactments  are  selected  for  special  mention:    Alabama 

•  By  the  proTisions  of  the  will  of  Col.  William  F.  Vilas,  who  died  at  Madison,  Wis.. 
Aurast  27.  1008,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  to  be  made  the  recipient  of  a  fmid  which 
will  ultimately  amount  to  an  immense  sum — according  to  estimates,  $30,000,000.    The 
Vllas  bequest  to  a  state  institution  mav  be  considered  as  a  memorable  event  in  the  deveVcs^^- 
ment  of  state  institutions  of  higher  education.    The  conditlonB  of  the  bequest  are  8ixX>Vtj^ 
to  acceptance  by  the  legislature. 
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(1360),  providing  for  the  better  equipment  and  support  of  the  uni- 
versity; Kentucky  (1370),  reorganizing  the  state  university;  Wash- 
ington (1388),  providing  for  buildings  for  the  university;  Wisconsin 
(1391),  abolishing  tuition  fees  in  the  law  school;  Wisconsin  (1392). 
establishing  a  college  of  medicine ;  and  Wisconsin  ( 1298,  1294) ,  mmk- 
ing  appropriations  for  special  construction  purp)08es  at  the  university. 

1357.  Alatmnui:  Providing  for  the  sale  and  other  disposition  by  the  board  of 

tmstees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may 

be  selected  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  C^on^q-ess  entitled  ''An  act  to 

increase  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Alabama  from  the  public 

lands  in  said  State.** 

Approved  Apr.  23,  1884,  and  ratifying  and  confirming  former  sales  and 
dispositions. 

Act  No.  191,  p.  246.  Feb.  28, 1907.    (Sees.  1880  and  1888.  Code,  1907.) 

1368.  Alabama:  Providing  for  funds  for  maintenance,  repairs,  ImproTements, 

apparatus,  and  additions  to  the  medical  college  of  Alabama. 

Appropriating  $45,000.  Annnal  appropriation  of  $5,000  on  account  of 
free  students— one  from  each  county.  Appropriation  not  available  until 
control  of  college  becomes  vested  in  board  of  trustees  of  l^nlver«Ity  of 

Act  No.  282,  p.  340,  Mar.  4,  1907. 

1359.  Alabama:  Dissolving  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  and  constituting 

the  same  as  the  medical  deiiartment  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Act  No.  289,  p.  357,  Mar.  6,  1907.     (Sec.  1889,  Code,  1901.) 

1360.  Alabama:  Providing  for  the  better  equipment  and  support  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Alabama. 

"  Preamble :  Whereas,  reliable  statistics  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Alabama  is  poorly  equipped  materially  and  inadequately 
supported  financially;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
limit  practically  of  all  development  has  been  reached  under  the  present 
meagre  equipment  and  support;  and  whereas  the  State  of  Alabama  can 
not  afford  longer  to  do  less  for  her  sons  and  daughters  than  is  done  by 
other  States  for  theirs;  therefore,  etc." 

Making  annual  extraordinary  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  be  expended 
in  like  manner  to  regular  appropriations. 

Making  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  four  years  for  improve- 
ments in  buildings. 

Act  No.  836,  p.  3«7,  Mar.  6,  1907.     (Sees.  1890-1892,  Code^  1907.) 

1361.  Arkansas:  Constituting  a  legislative  committee  of  seven  to  investigate 

the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  No.  3,  p.  1259,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

1362.  Arkansas:  Amending   sec.  4271,   Kirby's   Digest,   1904,   relative   to   the 

IxMird  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Making  number  of  members  (formerly  six)  equal  to  number  of  con- 
gressional districts.  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  an  ex 
ofilcio  member. 

Act  No.  87,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1863.  Arkansas:  Amending  act  No.  274,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  within  5  miles  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Extending  application  of  act  so  as  to  include  hartering,  so  that  it  shall 
be  "  tmlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  barter,  or  give  away,  either  for  him* 
self  or  another,  or  to  procure  or  purchase  for  another*  etc.'' 

Increasing  penalty  so  as  to  include  imprisonment  in  addition  to  fine 

Act  No.  278»  May  8,  1907. 
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1364.  California:  Authorizing  city  of  San  Diego  to  convey  a  portion  of  La 

Jolla  Park  to  regents  of  the  University  of  California  for  the  purposes 

of  a  biological  station. 

Chap.  3,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1365.  GaUfornla:  Adding  art.  7  to  chap.  1,  tit  3,  part  3,  Political  Code,  1906, 

relative  to  Hastings  College  of  Law. 

Providing  for  officers  and  their  api)ointnient ;  for  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  California :  for  the  granting  and  issuing  of  diplomas,  etc. 

Chap.  335.  Mar.  19.  1907. 

1366.  Colorado:  Amending  sec.  3449,  General  Statutes,  1883,  relative  to  the 

University  of  Colorado. 

Removing  the  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  or  a  pre- 
paratory department  after  June  1,  1907. 

Chap.  229,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1367.  Georgia:  Providing  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  committees  on  the 

University  of  Georgia  and  its  branches  for  the  puri)08e  of  visiting  the 
various  branch  Institutions  while  the  legislature  is  not  in  session. 

Con.  Res.  No.  19,  p.  1012,  Aug.  22,  1907. 

1368.  Georgia:  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  one  additional  trustee  of  the 

University  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  nonresident,  nati\ie  Georgian,  and  provid- 
ing for  qualifications,  etc. 

Act  No.  478,  p.  77,  Aug.  18,  1906. 

D  1369.  Idaho  (1907) :  **The  regents  of  the  University  of  Idaho,'*  created  a 
corporation  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  is  a  public  corporation  and  an  agency  of  the  State,  and  as  such  is 
not  subject  to  gamislmient  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  clearly  evincing 
the  purpose  of  the  legislature  to  subject  public  corporations  to  such 
process ;  and  the  general  provision  that  any  **  person  **  may  be  garnished 
is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  although  the  word  "  person  '*  is  ex- 
pressly defined  by  the  statutes  as  including  a  corporation;  such  pro- 
visions being  generally  construed  as  restricted  to  private  or  business 
corporations. — Moscow  Hardware  Co.  r.  Oolson,  158  F.,  199. 

1370*.  Kentucky:  Changing  the  name  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege to  state  university;  amending  parts  of  sundry  laws  with  reference 
to  said  college,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  apply  to  said  university. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  departments  of  law  and  medicine. 
Modifying  conditions  of  api>ointment  of  student  beneficiaries.  Providing 
for  bipartisan  board  of  trustees  after  1910,  and  also  for  county  teachers' 
examinations  for  students. 

Chap.  3,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

1371.  Louisiana.  Amending  and  reeuacting  sec.  1,  act  No.  152,  Acts,  1902, 
authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  state  university  and  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  to  determine  the  fees  of  students  or 
cadets.  , 

Permitting  fees  for  students  pursuing  special,  graduate,  or  profes- 
sional courses  of  study. 

Act  No.  227,  July  8,  1908. 

1872.  Minnesota:  Authorizing  regents  of  the  university  to  deed  certain  land 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Chap.  12,  Feb.  8,  1907.    Duplicated  by  chap.  187,  Apr.  13,  1907. 
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1373.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  care  and  management  of   Itasca   State 

Parlk   by   the   state   forestry   board,   and   permitting   the    maintenance 

therein  of  demonstration  worls  in  forestry  under  the  direction  of  the 

board   of   regents  of  the   state   university,   and   appropriating    money 

therefor. 

Chap.  90,   Apr.    4,    1907. 

1373a.  Minnesota:  Amending  sec.  1470,  chap.  14,  Revised  Laws,  1905,  relative 

to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university. 

Fixing  the  term  of  office  of  present  appointed  regents.  Providing  that 
hereafter  no  appointed  member,  during  the  term  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, shall  hold  any  other  office,  elective  or  appointive,  under  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Chap.  105,   Apr.    5,    1907. 

1374.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  free  education  at  the  University  of  Minne- 

sota of  soldiers,  residents  of  Minnesota,  who  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  or  Navy  for  the  war  of  1898  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  were  honorably  dlscliarged 
therefrom. 

Such  persons  entitled  to  pursue  any  course  or  courses  witliout  ex- 
pense for  tuition.    Providing  for  refund  of  tuition  already  paid. 

Chap.  158,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

1375.  Minnesota.  Authorizing  board  of  regents  of  the  university   to  acquire 

property  and  erect  an  engineering  building  and  laboratory  thereon. 

Authorizing  expenditure  of  $250,000,  and  also  a  state  tax  levy  of 
$175,000  annually  for  four  years. 

Chap.  359,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

1376.  Mississippi:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  and  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment needed. 

Conditions  imposed  upon  appropriation  for  support  fund  that  the 
annual  salary  of  chancellor  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $3,500,  and  that 
from  and  after  Sept.  30,  1908,  "  the  principals  of  the  various  chairs  and 
heads  of  departments  shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  that  paid  in  1906.'' 

Sec.  1,  chap.  5,  Mar.  20,  1908. 

1377.  Nebraska:  Making  the  state  treasurer  treasurer  of  the  state  university 
and  custodian  of  its  funds,  and  defining  the  duties  of  such  treasurer. 

Chap.  147,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

1378.  Nebraska:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments,  sec.  11216,  Cob- 
bey's  Annotated  Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  meetings  of  the  board  of  uni- 
versity regents. 

All  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Providing  for 
secret  meetings  and  sessions.  Public  records  to  be  made  and  kept  of  all 
meetings. 

dhap.  148,  Mar.  30,  1907 

1379.  Nevada:  Fixing  the  name  of  the  state  university. 

Legal  and  corporate  name  to  be  University  of  Nevada. 

Chap.  208,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

1380.  North  Carolina:  Amendhig  sec.  4271,  Revisal,  1905,  relative  to  vacancies 

in  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  by  reason  of 

nonattendance. 

Failure  to  be  present  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  for  two 
(formerly  four)  successive  years  shall  operate  to  produce  vacancy. 

Chap.  828,  Mar.  8.  1907. 
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D  l.HSI.  Ohio  (1904)  :  The  legislature  having  legislated  with  respect  to  the 
city  of  Toledo  and  referred  to  a  certain  institution  called  a  **  university  " 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  the  term  "  university  "  having  been  used  by 
the  citizens  generally  and  by  the  city  legislature  as  applicable  to  such 
institution.  New  Code,  sec.  217  (06  Ohio  Laws,  p.  91),  providing  that  In 
any  municipal  corporation  having  a  university  supported  by  municipal 
taxation  all  the  authority  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  corporation  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  funds  transferred  to  the  corporation 
in  trust  or  otherwise  for  the  university,  as  well  as  the  government  and 
control  of  the  university,  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a  board  «f 
directors,  was  applicable  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  and  hence  it  was  proper 
for  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  board  of  directors  of  the  so-called  "  Toledo 
l^niverslty."— Waddlck  v.  Merrell,  26  Ohio  Cir.  Ct  R.,  437. 

1382.  Oklahoma:  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  support  and  maintenance 

of  the  state  university  for  the  year  July  1,  1908,  to  July  1,  1909.    Other 

miscellaneous  purposes. 

Approving  and  ratifying  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  25,  1907  (34  W.  S. 
Stat.,  pt  I,  p.  932),  granting  certain  section  of  land  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Chap.  5,  H.  B.  693,  p.  86,  June  10,  1908. 

1383.  Oklahoma:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  84,  Statutes,  1893,  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  university. 

Increasing  number  of  members  of  board  of  regents  from  six  to  ten. 

Chap.  77,  S.  B.  76,  p.  669,  Dec.  21,  1907. 

D  1384.  Oklahoma  (1908)  :  The  term  "  public  schools,"  as  used  in  constitution, 
art.  13,  sec.  5,  providing  that  the  supervision  of  Instruction  In  the  public 
schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  does  not  include  in  its 
meaning  the  University  of  Oklahoma. — Regents  of  University  of  Okla- 
homa V.  Board  of  Education,  95  P.,  429. 

Wilson's  Rev.  and  Ann.  Stat,  1903,  chap.  77,  art  17,  providing  that 
the  government  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  should  vest  in  a  board  of 
regents,  was,  by  schedule  to  the  constitution  (sec.  2)  providing  tliat  all 
laws  In  force  in  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  admission  as  a  State  not 
locally  inapplicable  shall  be  extended  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  extended 
to  and  put  In  force  in  the  State  until  it  expires  by  its  own  limitations  or 
is  altered  or  repealed  by  law. — Ihid, 

There  Is  no  repugnancy  between  constitution,  art.  13,  sec.  5,  providing 
that  the  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in 
a  board  of  education,  and  Wilson's  Rev.  and  Ann.  Stat.,  1903,  chap.  77, 
art.  17,  establishing  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  providing  that  the 
government  of  the  university  should  vest  in  a  board  of  regents. — Ibid, 

1385.  TennesscHj:  Appropriating  $100,(X)0  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  for 

the  blennlum  1907-8. 

Prescribing  items  of  expenditure.  Providing  for  three  state  scholar- 
ships for  each  member  of  the  general  assembly. 

Chap.  164,  Mar.  26,  1907. 

1386.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  2309,  Revised  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  histructlon 

in  the  University  of  Utah. 

Regulating  entrance  and  tuition  fees. 

Chap.  159,  Mar,  25,  1907. 

1387.  Virginia:  Amending  and  reenacting  sec.  1541,  Code,  1904,  relative  to  the 

University  of  Virginia. 

Granting  definite  corporate  power  thereto. 

'  Chap.  256,  Mar.  13,  1908. 

1388.  Washington:  Providing  for  buildings  for  the  University  of  Washington 

and  the  use  thereof  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Elxposition. 

Appropriating  $6(X),000  for  the  erection  of  an  administration  and  auAV 
torinm,  an  engineering,  and  a  chemical  building.     (See  also  chao.-- 
Feb.  4,  1907.)  ..x^rt- 
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1389.  Wisconsin:  Bee  enactment  No.  1203, 

1390.  Wisconsin:  See  enactment  yo.  J204. 

1891.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  388,  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  chap.  344, 
Laws,  1901,  relative  to  tuition  fees  at  tlie  state  university. 
Abolisliing  tuition  fees  in  the  law  school. 

Chap.  106,  May  15.  1907. 

1392.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  385,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  IJniTerslty 
of  Wisconsin. 

Authorizing  establishment  of  college  of  medicine. 

Sec.  1,  chap.  428,  June  27,  1907. 

1393.  Wisconsin:  Amending  sec.  2,  chap.  320,  Laws,  1905,  relative  to  appro- 
priations for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ck)ntinning  for  five  years  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment. 

Sec.  3,  chap.  428,  June  27,  1907. 

1394.  Wisconsin:  Creating  and  adding  sec.  391n,  Statutes,  1808,   relative  to 

appropriation  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Appropriating  $100,000  annually  for  four  years  for  construction  and 
equipment  for  women's  building.  Requiring  governor's  approval  as  a 
condition. 

Sec.  4,  chap.  428,  June  27,  1907. 


Q.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  HIGHER  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

[See  enactments  under  Section  O  :  '*  Technical  and  Industrial  Education — Blementarr  and 

Secondary."] 


(a)  Teachers'  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

[See  enactments  Nos.  898-921.] 

D  1395.  Florida  (1905)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap.  5384,  Is  not  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  authorizes  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  state  board  of 
control  In  Joint  session  to  determine  the  location  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  of  the  Florida  Female  College,  the  powers  con- 
ferred not  being  a  delegation  of  legisLative  powers. — State  v,  Bryan,  39 
So.,  929. 

1896.  Georgia:  Establishing  and  organizing  an  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
normal  college  in  South  Georgia  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Providing  for  the  location  of  the  college  at  Valdosta  upon  the  dona- 
tion of  50  acres  of  land  by  the  city.  Providing  also  for  a  board  of  trustees 
and  for  the  powers  and  duties  thereof.  College  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
university. 

"  Section  9.  ♦  *  ♦  That  the  one  purpose  of  the  normal  department 
of  this  college  shall  be  to  train  and  equip  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  Georgia;  Provided,  that  the  geieral  branches  Incident  to  and  taught 
In  the  regular  course  of  the  main  higher  or  collegiate  course,  as  well  as 
the  general  agricultural  course,  be  also  taught  and  with  equal  strength 
as  the  normal  branches ;  that  the  said  local  board  of  trustees  are  directed 
and  required  to  arrange  courses  of  study  and  select  teachers  with  refer- 
ence to  rendering  more  efficient  the  rural  teachers  now  in  the  schools  of 
Georgia,  and  such  others  not  now  teachers  as  may  be  preparing  for  this 
work," 

Act  No.  449,  p.  75,  Aug.  18,  1900. 
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1397.  Kentucky:  Making  special  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  state 
university,  the  eastern  state  normal  Bchool,  and  the  western  state  normal 
school. 

For  additional  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds,  $200,000  for  uni- 
versity and  $150,000  to  each  normal  school.  Additional  annual  appro- 
priations, $20,000  for  university*  $20,000  for  eastern  state  normal  school, 
and  $30,000  for  western  state  normal  school. 

Discontinuing  normal  department  of  university  and  establishing  depart- 
ment of  education  of  collegiate  rank,  entitling  holders  of  degrees  from 
such  department  to  teach  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Providing  for  teachers'  certificates  for  those  attaidlng  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years.    Discontinuing  subfreshman  work. 

Chap.  6,  Mar.  16,  1908. 

D  139a  Kentncky  (1907) :  Constitution,  sec.  184,  provides  that  state  bonds 
issued  in  favor  of  the  board  of  education  and  a  specified  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  shall  be  held  inviolate  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  common  school  system ;  that  no  sum  shall  be  raised  for  education 
other  than  in  common  schools  until  the  question  of  taxation  is  submitted 
to  the  voters,  provided  that  "the  taxes  now  imposed  for  educational 
purposes  and  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  shall  remain  until  changed  by  law.*'  Sess.  Acts, 
1906,  p.  393,  chap.  102,  establishes  a  system  of  state  normal  schools,  and 
makes  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools,  the  question  of 
the  appropriation  not  having  been  submitted  to  the  voters.  Held,  that 
normal  schools  being  among  the  institutions  for  which,  under  the  proviso 
of  sec.  184,  the  legislature  is  authorized  to  make  appropriations  without 
submitting  the  question  to  the  voters,  Sess.  Acts,  1906,  p.  393,  chap.  102, 
is  valid.— Marsee  t;.  Hager,  101  S.  W.,  882 ;  31  Ky.  Law  Eep.,  79. 

1399.  Massachnsetts:  Making  appropriations  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Appropriating  $5,000  for  establishing  a  normal  department,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  In  the  elem^its  of  agriculture  to  persons 
desiring  to  teach  such  elements  in  the  public  schools. 

Chap.  28,  Jan.  25,  1907. 

1400.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1060  and  1001,  Reyised  Codes,  1905, 

relative  to  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Designating  the  normal  department  of  the  university  as  "  the  teachers' 
college,"  and  prescribing  the  purpose  thereof  as  "  to  qualify  for  teaching 
in  the  common  and  high  schools." 

Chap.  100  (in  part),  Mar.  19,  1907. 

1401.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sees.  1078,  1079,  1084,  1085,  1086,  1087,  and 

1090,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  state  normal  schools. 

Substituting  "  president "  for  "  principal  '*  to  designate  the  head  of 
each  school.    Other  minor  amendments. 

Chap.  240,  Mar.  19,  1907. 


(b)  Agricultural  Colleges. 
[See  enactments  Nos.  1205-1212.] 

The  enactments  in  this  section  indicate  the  further  extension  and 
development  of  this  valuable  type  of  educational  institution.  While 
in  the  main  the  enactments  deal  with  matters  of  general  adminis- 
trative importance,  the  following  seem  to  be  of  larger  interest :  Illinois 
(1409),  Iowa  (1410),  Louisiana  (1413),  Massachusetts  (1415a),  New 
Jersey  (1422),  New  York  (1426-1428),  Ohio  (1435),  South  Carolina 
(1438),  Tennessee  (1441),  and  Washington  (1448). 
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1402.  Alabama:  Amending  act  No.  187,  p.  465,  Laws,  1897,  relative  to  appro- 

priations to  and  management  of  agricultural  schools  and   experiment 
stations. 

Increasing  annual  appropriation  from  $2,500  to  $4,500  for  each  of  the 
nine  schools  and  experiment  stations. 

Annual  expenditures  for  farm  improvements  and  agricultural  experi- 
ments to  be  increased  from  $500  to  $750  for  each. 

Act  No.  146,  p.  198,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1403.  Colorado:  Amending  sees.  26  and  53,  General  Statutes,  1883,  relative  to 
state  board  of  agriculture. 

Modifying  election,  term  of  office,  and  bonds  of  officers.  Providing  for 
method  of  payment  of  expenses  of  state  board  of  agriculture,  state  agri- 
cultural college,  and  the  experiment  station. 

Chap.  222,  Apr.  3,  1907. 

1404.  Connecticat:  See  enactment  No,  66, 

1405.  Connecticat:  Amending  sec.  4394,  General  Statutes,  1902,  concerning 
trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Modifying  qualifications  and  term  of  office  of  alumni  representatives 
on  board  of  trustees  and  mode  of  election. 

Alumni  trustees  to  be  graduates  of  ten  instead  of  five  years'  standing, 
and  hold  office  four  instead  of  two  years.  To  be  elected  by  "  graduates  of 
two  years'  standing." 

Chap.  100,  May  29,  1907. 

D  1406.  Florid*  (1905)  :  Laws,  1905,  chap.  5384,  abolishing  the  Florida  Agri- 
tural  College,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  made  by  the 
State  in  enacting  Laws,  1870,  p.  45.  chap.  1766,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  whereby  the  State  accepted  the  conditions  and  benefits  of  the 
grant  contained  in  act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862,  chap.  130,  12  Stat.,  503, 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  a  college  for  instruction  in  agriculture.— 
State  V.  Bryan,  39  So.,  929. 

1407.  Georgia:  Making  special  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the  University  of 

Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping  buildings  to  be  used  as 

an  agricultural  college. 

Providing  for  board  of  trustees  and  powers  and  duties  thereof.  Five 
hundred  acres  of  land  given  by  private  individuals. 

Act  No.  358,  p.  10,  July  21,  1906. 

1408.  Georgia:  Abolishing  (Oct  1,  1906)  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College;  providing  a  new  board  of  trustees; 
investing  such  new  board  with  powers  for  the  control  and  management  of 
the  college;   prescribing  other  powers  and  duties. 

Act  No.  544,  p.  78,  Aug.  21,  1906. 

1409.  Illinois:  Extending  the  equipment  and  increasing  the  instruction  in  the 

college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  providing  for  tlie 
extension  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  making  appropria- 
tions therefor. 
Appropriating  $152,600  for  special  enumerated  purposes. 

S.  B.  214,  p.  11,  June  4,  1907. 

1410.  Iowa:  Providing  for  agricultural  extension  work  by  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  making  appropriations  therefor. 

Extending  and  continuing  provision  of  chap.  185,  Laws,  1906. 

Chap.  216,  Apr.  13,  1907. 

1411.  Kansas:  Concerning  fees  to  be  charged  students  in  agricultural  college. 

Chap.  32,  Mar.  7,  1907. 
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1412.  Louisiana:  Antliorizing  the  establishment  of  a  branch  station  of  the 
state  experiment  station,  designating  the  general  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done  by  said  branch  station,  and  providing  for  the  management  and 
control  of  same. 

Such  branch  station  to  be  controlled  by  state  board  of  agriculture. 

Act  No.  113,  July  1,  1908. 

1413.  liouisiana:  Establishing  a  chair  of  forestry  in  the  state  university  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Act  No.  242,  July  8,  1908. 

1414.  Massachusetts:  See  enactment  No.  1399, 

1415.  Massachusetts:  Changing  the  name  of  the  Hatch  experiment  station  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  to  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Chap.  66,  Feb.  5,  1907. 

1415a.  Massachusetts:   Repealing  chap.  414,  Acts,  1904,  and  enacting  a  sul>- 
stltute  relative  to  free  scholarships  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 
Establishing  120  free  scholarships  and  prescribing  conditions  therefor. 

Chap.  460,  Apr.  28,  1908.     (Dec.  1,  1908.) 

1416.  Michigan:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  state  board  of  agriculture 

to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $8,000  in  celebrating  and  commemorating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  state  agricultural  college. 
(Occasion  of  visit  of  President  Roosevelt.) 

Jt.  Res.  No.  1,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1417.  Michigan:  Authorizing  state  board  of  agriculture  to  convey  to  United 

States  Government  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  weather  station  observatory,  or  observatory  and  post-oflElce. 

Act  No.  94,  May  22,  1907. 

1418.  Michigan:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  veteri- 
nary science  at  the  agricultural  college. 

Giving  authority  for  establishment  to  state  board  of  agriculture.  Pro- 
visions for  such.    Degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  science  to  be  granted. 

Act  No.  97,  May  22,  1907. 

1419.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  1,  act  No.  232,  Acts,  1901,  as  amended  by  act 

No.  303,  Acts,  1905,  extending  aid  to  the  agricultural  college. 

Providing  for  appropriation  of  $26,000  during  the  biennial  period  to 
improve,  experiment  with,  |ind  exhibit  live  stock  and  poultry.  Authoriz- 
ing experimentation  with  soils. 

Act  No.  266,  June  27,  1907. 

1420.  Minnesota:  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  cigarettes 

within  1  mile  of  the  university  farm  of  the  agricultural  college  of  the 

university  and  providing  penalties. 

Chap.  878,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

1421.  Nevada:  Providing  for  certain  changes  in  the  control  and  management 

of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  station  farm. 

Providing  for  board  of  control  to  consist  of  three  members.  Prescrib- 
ing qualifications  and  compensation. 

Chap.  27,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

1422.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  chap.  17,  Laws,  1902,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  in  practical  and  scientific  instmction  in  the  art  of 
clay  working  and  ceramics  in  the  state  agricultural  college. 

Increasing  annual  appropriation  by  $2,600. 

Chap.  1,^«.v«k^"sSKV. 
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1423.  New  Jersejr:  SapplemeitlDg  cbap.  56,  Lam,  IdOS,  proYidlng  Tor 
courses  In  practical  ■nd  Bclentlflc  asrlcnltiire  In  the  state  agrlcti 
collie. 

Furtber  appropriation  of  fSO.OOO.  Additional  annual  appn^niatl 
tlO.000. 

Chap.  43,  Apr.  12,  11 

1424.  New  Jereejr:  ProTldlns  (or  tbe  (umlablUK  and  equipment  of  tbe  taig 

lug  littlldlng  at  the  slate  agrlculttural  college. 
Appropriating  f20,00a 

Chap.  D5,  Apr.  e,  II 

1425.  New  Jenvf.  Amending  sec.  1,  chap.  99.  I^ws,  1901,  providing  fc«  : 

litlL-  Liitesttgatlon  of  oyster  propagation  by  agricultural  experliDen 

tioD. 

Providing  for  eqalptnent  and  Increasing  annual  appropriation 
$200  ti.  »1,200. 

Chap.  189,  May  13.  1£ 

J42<i.  New  Vork:  Establtahlng  a  state  rcbool  of  agriculture  at  Alfred 
Chap.  200,  May  6.  19 

1427.  New  York;  Establishing  a  state  school  of  agriculture  at  MorrlsrlUe 
Chap.  201,  May  6,  19 

1428.  New  Vork:  Establishing  a  state  school  of  agriculture  at  St.  Lawi 
L'ulrerslty. 

Chap.  202,  May  0.  19 

1420.  North  Carolina:  Amending  subdiv.  20,  cbap.  89  (sees.  4207  to  41 
ilevinal,  19(^  relative  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  (whlti 
Delialng  the  corporate  rlgbtn  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agi 
tiire  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Reconstituting  the  board  of  trustees.  Re 
Ing  Bee.  4213,  providing  for  a  board  of  visitors.  Sundry  minor  an: 
ments. 

Chap.  406,  Feb.  26,  19i 

1430.  North  Dakota:  Amending  sec.  1231,  Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to 
school  of  forestry. 

Object  of  school  to  be  "  to  furnish  Instruction  and  training  con 
platetl  m  an  agricultural  hlgb  school,  emphasizing  those  subjects 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  forestry  and  hortlcnitnre." 

Chap.  100  (in  part).  Mar.  19,  ig( 

1431.  North  Dakota:  Creating  and  establlslilng  an  agricultural  experii 
Rtntioii  In  Cavalier  County,  providing  for  Its  msnagement.  and  »™«fct« 
apiiroprlatlon. 

Chap.  120.  Mar.  1&.  19( 

1432.  North  Dakota:  Requiring  biennial  reports  to  be  made  by  sapertol 
t'uLH  of  subexperlment  stations  to  tbe  president  of  tbe  agricultural  col 

Cbap.  121,  Mar.  12,  19( 

1433.  North  Dakota:  Creating  and  establiablng  an  irrigation  and  dry  fan 
exiKTlment  station  In  Williams  County,  providing  for  its  managen 
nnci  making  an  approprlaUon. 

Chap.  122,  Mar.  13,  19( 

1434.  North  Dakota:  Making  an  annual  appropriation  ($T,EKK))  to  agrlcull 
cijicriiuent  station  for  Cfmdncting  demtnstratlon  farms  and  coopers 
wttb  tanaoB. 

Caiap.  178,  Mar.  tt,  IW 
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1435.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendment,  sec.  9,  act  of  May  1, 
1878,  as  amended  Mar.  16,  1894,  sec.  4105-44.  Revised  Statutes,  1905, 
relative  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

Removing  limitation  of  $2,500  as  the  maximum  annual  salary  for 
professors. 

H.  B.  928,  p.  602,  Apr.  15,  1908. 

1436.  Oklahoma:  Providing  for  the  organization  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
prescribing  the  manner  of  selecting  the  president  thereof,  defining  their 
duties,  fixing  their  compensation,  and  malting  an  appropriation. 

Board  of  agriculture  to  be  board  of  regents  for  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  Providing  for  farmers'  institutes.  Appropriating 
$101,899. 

Chap.  3,  S.  B.  112,  p.  3,  Mar.  3,  1908. 

1437.  Oregon:  Amending  sec.  3641,  B.  and  C,  1901,  relative  to  the  agricultural 
college. 

Increaalng  the  continuing  fund  provided  for  the  annual  support  of  said 
college  fiom  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Chap.  233,  Feb.  26,  1907. 

1438*.  Sonth  Carolina:  Amending  act  (Feb.  25,  1904)  relative  to  beneficiary 
scholarships  in  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
Increase  number  of  scholarships  from  124  to  164. 

Act  No.  254,  p.  638,  Feb.  19,  1907. 

1439.  Sonth  Carolina:  Requiring  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege to  pay  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  state  penitentiary  hire  for  all 
convicts  used. 

Act  No.  649,  Feb.  17,  1908. 

1440.  South  Dakota:  Changing  the  name  of  the  agricultural  college. 

Name  changed  to  "  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mec^ianic  Arts." 

Chap.  12,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1441.  Tennessee:  Creating  and  establishing  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 

experiment   station   and  model  farm   combined   in   western   Tennessee, 

providing  for  the  erection  of  proper  buildings,  and  providing  for  its 

equipment,  management,  and  operation. 

Providing  that  institution  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  for  a  commission 
for  location.    Defining  scope  of  experimental  and  instructional  work. 

Chap.  86,  Feb.  12,  1907. 

1442.  Utah:  Providing  that  instruction  in  the  agricultural  college  shall  be  free 

to  residents  of  the  State,  and  providing  for  an  entrance  fee  for  residents 

and  nonresidents. 

Chap.  109,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1443.  Utah:  Providing   for   investigations  and  demonstrations   of  arid   land 

farming  in  various  localities  of  the  State.     Repealing  chap.  41,  Laws, 

1906. 

Work  to  be  under  direction  of  agricultural  college  and  to  be  continued 
for  fbur  years.    Appropriating  annually  $5,000. 

Chap.  116,  Mar.  14,  1907. 

1444.  Vermont:  Aiding  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  nursery 
for  forest  seedlings  at  the  agricultural  experim^it  station. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $500  for  five  years. 

.  Act  No.  15,  Dec.  1ft.  \ft«5.. 
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1445.  Vermont:  Changliig  the  name  of  tbe  state  a^icnltoTBl  experiment 
doD,  eetabllebed  bjr  act  Xo.  73,  Acts,  1888.  to  tlie  Vermont  A^ricolti 
Experiment  Stattmi. 

Act  No.  425.  Nov.   IS.  IflC" 

1446.  VlrglBl«:  Ameodlng  and  reeoactlng  act  ot  Fii>.  18,  1896,  bb  amended 
acts  of  Mar.  6,  1900.  and  Maj  20.  1903  (sec.  1599a,  Code.  190«),  relai 
to  tbc  protecttoo  of  domestic  animala.  and  aiitborixlng  and  empowei 
tbe  board  of  control  of  tbe  experiment  station  of  the  agrlcalluml  i 
mecbaulcal  college  to  eetabllali  live  Block  quarantine  lioes,  mles.  i 
regulatlona,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  for  violating  tbe  same.  Repeal 
sees.  2214.  2215.  and  1590b.  Code,  WM.  dealing  with  same  anbject. 

Chap.  203.  Mar.  12,  1901 
D  1447.  Virginia  (1907)  :  ConBtltutlon.  sec.  183.  Bubeec.  "d"  IVa.  Code.  1! 
p.  cclivll],  hrld  not  to  prevent  an  agricultural  Institute  from  selllnf; 
BurpluB  agricultural  products  wltboul  depriving  Itself  of  its  esempi 
from  taxation. — Commonwealth  r.  TruBtees  of  Hampton  Normal  i 
Agricultural  Institute.  SO  S.  E..  594. 

The  sale  of  nrticle^  mauufactured  Ht  tbe  Hampton  Normal  aod  A 
cultural  Institute  In  the  market  of  Newport  News  held  not  a  sale  ntl 
the  Hame  "community"  In  wblcb  the  InsOtute  was  located,  wtthlo  < 
Etltutlon,  see.  183,  subsection  "d"  [Va,  Code,  1901.  p.  cclivll), — ibid. 

Neither  a  dairy  farm  maintained  by  the  Hampton  Xormnl  and  A 
cultural  Institute,  nor  tbe  products  thereot  held  subject  to  taxai 
under  const Ituliun.  sec.  1.S3.  mibaec.  "g"  [Va.  Code,  1904,  p.  ecIxvU 
tM'l. 

144S.  WaHhiuKton:  Creating  the  oBSce  of  state  commissioner  of  hortlculti 
and  providing  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  fruit-grow 
and  horticultural  Interests  of  the  state. 

Providing  for  annual  Inspectors'  Institutes  to  be  held  at  tbe  ntatc  ai 
cultural  collate  for  Improvemoit  and  conference  (sec.  15), 

Providing  for  examinations  for  county  hortitnltural  Insiiectors .-  te 

nlcal  queBtlons  to  be  prepared  at  state  agricultural  college*  (sec  19). 

Chap.  162.  Mar.  13.  1901 

.1440.  Wfomlng:  Transferring  the  state  penitentiary  buildings  and  lands,  ni 

Laramie,  lo  the  university  for  tbe  use  of  the  ngricultiiral  college. 

Appropriating  $5,000  for  additions  and  repairs. 

Chap.  II,  Feb.  9.  1907 


h^ 


<c)  United  States  Grant. 

1450.  Alabama:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar. 

100(i.  providing  f'tr  an  Increased  annual  appropriation  (or  agrlcultii: 
experUuwit  stations. 

H.  J.  B.  No.  349,  p.  475,  July  13,  11)07, 

1451.  Arlions:    (Ditto.) 

SecB.  1  and  3,  ebap.  30.  Mar.  14.  1907 

1452.  Colorado:   (Ditto.) 

Obap.  132.  Apr,  3.  1007, 
1463.  Oonnectlcttt:   (Ditto.) 

Special  act  No.  145,  May  1.  10O7. 
14S4.  DeUware:   (Ditto.) 

Jt.  Eea.,  chap.  259,  Mar.  5.  1907. 
1450.  Florida:   (Ditto.) 

Chap.  B704  (act  No.  109).  June  3,  1907, 
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1456.  Georgia:  Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  16, 

1906,  providing  for  an  increased  annual  appropriation  for  agricultural 

experiment  stations. 

CJon.  Rea  No.  34,  p.  1161.  Aug.  18,  1906. 

1457.  Idaho:    (Ditto.) 

1458.  IlUnois:    (Ditto.) 

1459.  Indiana:    (Ditto.) 

1460.  Kansas:    (Ditto.) 

1461.  Kentucky:   (Ditto.) 

1462.  Maine:    (Ditto.) 

1463.  Minnesota:    (Ditto.) 

1464.  Montana:    (Ditto.) 

1465.  Nebraska:    (Ditto.) 

1466.  Nevada:    (Ditto.) 

1467.  New  Mexico:    (Ditto.) 

1468.  North  CaroUna:   (Ditto.) 

Chap.  793,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

1469.  North  Carolina:  Authorizing  agricultural  colleges  of  State  to  receive 

moneys  appropriated  by  United  States  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1907. 

Chap.  991,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

1470.  Ohio:     Assenting  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  16, 

1906,  providing  for  an  increased  annual  appropriation  for  agricultural 

experiment  stations. 

H.  Jt.  Res.  No.  109,  p.  634,  Apr.  8,  1908. 

1471.  Oklahoma:    (Ditto.) 

1472.  Pennsylvania:    (Ditto.) 

1473.  Tennessee:    (Ditto.) 

1474.  Texas:    (Ditto.) 

1475.  Utah:    (Ditto.) 

1476.  Vermont:   (Ditto.) 

1477.  Virginia:  Ditto.) 

1478.  Washington:   (Ditto.) 

1479.  Wyoming:   (Ditto.) 


S.  B.  29,  p.  22,  Feb.  15,  1907. 

S.  B.  118,  p.  30,  May  27,  1907. 

Chap.  300  (Jt.  Bes.),  Mar.  12. 1907. 

Jt.  Res.,  chap.  433,  Mar.  7,  1907. 

Chap.  11,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

« 

Chap.  39,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

Chap.  101,  Apr.  4,  1907. 

Chap.  64,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

Chap.  149,  Apr.  6,  1907. 

Chap.  209,  Mar.  29,  1907. 

Chap.  13,  Mar.  7,  1907. 


S.  Con.  Res.  No.  45,  p.  787,  May  5,  1908. 

Act  No.  153,  May  8,  1907. 

Chap.  350,  Apr.  11,  1907. 

S.  Con.  Res.  No.  18,  p.  433,  Apr.  17,  1907. 

Chap.  27,  Mar.  11,  1907. 

Jt  Res..  No.  458,  Act.  29,  1906. 

Chap.  26,  Feb.  8, 1908. 

Chap.  198,  Mar.  16,  1907. 

Chap.  90,  Feb.  21,  1907. 
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(d)  Miniiic  Scbooli. 

1480.  North  Dakota:  FoetcrUiK  the  derelopment  of  mineral  and  allied 
dnstriee  by  prorldlng  for  esperimeolatioii,  enconragemcnt.  pnbUcttx,  i 
pntctical  tests  nnder  tbe  dlrecUon  of  the  »cbool  of  mines. 

Cbap.  236.  Mar.  4.  IMn 

1451.  OUaboma:  CreatiDK  a  state  acliool  of  mines  and  tnetallargy  for 
purpose  of  tenchloE  tbe  HcieDllflc  knowledge  of  iDlning  and  metallui^ 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Locating  school  at  Wflbarton,  conditioned  upon  the  donatloD  of  a  i 
of  40  acres  by  citizens.  Deflniug  purpose  of  school,  Rrurtlng  power  to  c 
fcT  degrees.  |)roTldliig  for  control,  and  appropriating  $15,000. 

Chap.  TO.  H.  B.  621.  p.  821.  May  28.  160! 

1452.  Virginia:  Eatabllshing  a  school  of  mines  as  a  department  of  the  Vlrgi 
.\grlcultunil  and   Mechnnical  College  and  I'olytechnlc  Instltnte. 

ApproprlaUuK  10,000  for  equipment 

Chap.  24T.  Mar.  13,  19« 


(e)  HHitaiy  Schools. 

D  14S3.  Florida  (1906) :  Laws,  1905,  cbap.  53S4,  is  not  ancoQStltiitlonal  or 
conflict  with  act  Congress  July  2,  1862.  chap.  130;  12  St8t„  503,  donst 
to  the  State-a  fund  for  tbe  establistunent  of  a  college  In  which  Insti 
tlon  Ih  given  In  airricultDre  and  tbe  mechanical  nris  and  iDltltnrj-  taet 
are  taught,  because  such  chapter  provides  that  tbe  state  board  of  edn 
tlon  and  the  state  board  of  eontrol  sball  Include  military  tactics  If  tl 
deem  the  same  requisite  and  proper  as  one  of  the  branches  In  the  t 
verslly  of  the  State. — State  ti.  Bryan.  39  So.,  928. 

1464.  Mlssoart:  Itepeellng,  and  reenactlng  with  amendmeats.  sec.  10662,  ch 

ITl,   Revised   StRtute^   IS9B,  relative  to  tbe  military  departnwEDt  of  ' 

university. 

Authorising  governor  to  appoint  ten  cadets  from  the  State  at  large. 

H.  B.  lUT,  p.  4S0,  Mar.  19,  1907 

1455.  South  Carolina:  Antborlzing  and  empowering  tbe  South  Carolina  M 

tary  Academy  to  execute  to  the  United  States  necessary  bond  for  o 
nance  and  ordnance  stores. 

Act  No.  591.  Feb.  24,  1908 

1456.  Tennessee:  Declaring  certain    Institutions  of  learning  where    mlllta 

science  is  tsugbt,  and  which  grade  the  military  deimrtuient  equally  wl 
others  and  nialte  proficiency  therein  a  requisite  for  securing  n  diploma, 
be  a  p6et  of  the  national  guard. 

Chop.  481,  Apr.  15,  1907, 

1487.  Vermont:  Amending  sec.  4373,  chap,  386,  Statutes,  1904.  relative 
military  organizations  of  Xorwlch  University. 

Extending  to  all  mllilnry  organlEBtions  of  Norwich  University  p: 
visions  eieraptiug  artillery  orgnnizatlnn  of  students  from  regolatlp 
applying  to  state  mllltla. 

Raising  ruak  of  professor  of  military  Bcience  and  tactics  from  capti 
to  major. 

Act  No.  141.  Nov.  22.  1906, 


ny^ 
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(f)  Miscellaneous  Technical. 

1488.  Alabama:  Aiding  and  encouraging  technical  education  by  providing  for 

the  erection  and  equipment  of  buildings  and  for  increased  facilities  at  the 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Making  annual  appropriation  of  $56,500  for  four  years.  Specifying 
expenditure. 

Act  No.  162,  p.  236.  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1489.  North  Carolina:  Establishing  a  school  of  technology  at  Spray,  and  pro- 

viding for  its  maintenance. 

Creating  and  incorporating  board  of  trustees,  designating  terms  and 
powers  of  board.  Defining  purposes  of  school ;  to  be  for  white  pupils 
only.  Providing  for  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  free  students. 

Chap.  858,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1490.  Rhode  Island:  Amending  sec.  6,  chap.  67,  General  I^ws,  1896,  relative 

to  state  beneficiaries  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Fixing  annual  appropriation  for  payment  of  tuition  fee  at  $8,000. 

Chap.  1445,  Apr.  19,  1907. 


R  PRIVATE   AND   ENDOWED   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS— STATE 

CONTROL. 

With  but  one  exception  the  enactments  in  this  section  seem  to  be 
of  minor  and  local  importance.  That  of  Ohio  (1506)  would  seem  to 
be  a  move  for  the  more  efficient  control  of  degree-granting  institu- 
tions, a  matter  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  many  other  legislatures. 

1491.  Calif omia:  Amending  see.  1,  chap  9,  Statutes,  1901,  relative  to  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  a  portion  of  the  property  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Proviso  that  no  tuition  fees  shall  be  charged  residents  of  the  State 
amended  so  as  to  exclude  professional  and  engineering  courses. 

Chap.  94,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1492.  Califoniia:  Adding  sec  280b,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1906,  relative  to 

graduates  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  college  of  law  being 
admitted  to  practice  without  examination. 

Chap.  438,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

1493.  Colorado:  Providing  for  the  relief  of  the  George  W.  Clayton  College, 
and  extending,  adding  to,  and  defining  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  founder  in  order  to  enable  the  purposes  thereof  to  be 
carried  out. 

Elxtending  time  within  which  property  must  be  sold  five  years  beyond 
the  limit  set  In  the  will. 

Changing  provisions  to  meet  new  conditions  arising  from  formation  of 
city  and  county  of  Denver. 

Chap.  118,  Apr.  3, 1907. 
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14M.  CounecUciit:  AmeDdlng  and  revlfilng  tbe  charter  of  Wesleyan 
veralty  granted  May.  1831.  by  tit  12,  Special  Acts,  1831 ;  as  amende 
revised  June  9,  1870;  as  amended  Feb.  20.  1879;  aa  amended  by  ai 
469.  SpecUl  Acts,  May  2S,  1893.  and  as  amended  by  act  No.  376,  8 
Acta.  June  29,  1906. 

Number  of  truBteea  Increased  from  40  to  SO,  and  number  elect 
alnmnl  from  C  to  10. 

Granting  prlvll^res  and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  Yale  Collegei  Sti 
Ing  that  no  denominational  test  be  impoaed  on  tmstees,  officers,  tea 
students.    Other  minor  changes. 

Special  Acts,  Ko.  328,  June  22,  1! 

149S.  Indian*:  "Autborlzlng  milveraltles,  colleges,  or  other  institDtlo] 
learning  heretofore  organized  nnder  general  laws  of  the  Sta 
Indiana  or  created  by  special  charters,  or  hereafter  organtsed  i 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  proTide  for  the  election  of  tbetr  1 
of  trustees.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  church  or  ecclesiastical  bodl< 
part  by  the  graduates  therefrom  and  in  part  by  the  board  of  tru 
and  to  provide  for  tbe  division  of  its  funds  into  separate  classes  i 
a  separate  manager,  custodian,  or  treasurer  for  each  fund,  and  prov 
a  method  for  effecting  such  ends." 

Chap.  79,  Feb.  27,  It 

-  1496.  Indian*:  Permitting  the  establlaliment  and  incorporation  of  scl 
academies,  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  teaming,  and  provldin 
tbe  management  of  the  same, 

"  Sectior  6.  Any  Institution  of  learning  estabtlsbed  nnd^  thli 
shall  have  the  power  to  establish  departments  of  law,  medicine, 
nasties,  letters  and  science,  theory  and  practice  of  physical  tral 
anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  such  other  department: 
may  be  appropriate  to  such  Institution,  and  It  may  cooler  acndei 
degrees  and  titles  upon  tbe  graduates  of  any  course  of  study  provide 
In  said  Institution." 

Chap.  141.  Mar.  9.  19 

1497.  Indiana;  Providing  for  the  Issuing  of  bonds  for  the  liquidation 
payment  of  claim  of  Vlncennes  University. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $120,548  to  be  Issued  In  favor  of  Vinc£ 
University  on  account  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  In  1804  and  ai 
prlated  by  tbe  State  In  1820.    Vetoed  by  governor. 

Chap.  244,  Mar.  9,  I9< 

1498.  Iowa:  Amending  sec  1304,  Code,  1S97,  relative  to  exemptions  from 
atlon. 

Providing  that  real  estate  owned  by  an  educational  Institution  ol 
State  as  part  of  Its  endowment  fund  shall  not  be  taxed. 

Chap.  54,  Apr.  1,  19< 

1499.  Kentucky:  Amending  act  of  Jan.  15,  1858,  changing  name  of  B 
College  to  Kentucky  University,  and  amending  net  of  F^.  28,  1865, 
solldattng  Kentucky  University  and  Transylvania  University  under 
name  of  Kentucky  University. 

Name  of  Kentucky  University  changed  to  Transylvania  Unlverslt 
as  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  State  University. 

Chap.  60,  Mar.  20,  19( 
1600.  Maine:  Repealing  chap.  6,  Private  and  Special  Laws.  1891,  relatlv 
charter  of  Bates  College. 

Removing  requirement  of  membership  In  the  Free  Baptist  denon 
tion  Imposed  upon  the  president,  the  majority  of  tbe  board  of  fellows, 
board  of  overseers. 

Chap.  lOS,  Private  and  Special  Laws,  Feb.  22,  18( 
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1501.  Michigan:  Amending  act  No.  72,  Acts,  1857,  relative  to  Wesleyan  Sem- 

inary at  Albion  and  the  Albion  Female  Collegiate  Institute. 

Incorporating  Albion  CJollege;  providing  for  organization  and  powers 
of  board  of  trustees. 

Act  No.  79,  May  8,  1907. 

1502.  Michigan:  Relative  to  gifts  for  religious,  educational,  charitable,  and 

benevolent  purposes. 

Validating  such  gifts,  grants,  etc.,  under  certain  conditions.  Providing 
for  jurisdiction  of  oourt  and  control  through  trustee. 

Act  No.  122,  June  4,  1907. 

1503.  Minnesota:  Providing  for  the  acceptance  and  administration  of  gifts, 
bequests,  devises,  and  endowments  in  aid  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  other  institutions  maintained  by  the  State. 

Chap.  170,  Apr.  12,  1907. 

1504.  New  Hampshire:  Appropriating  money  to  aid  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  education  of  New  Hampshire  students. 

Appropriating  $20,000  annually  for  two  years. 

Jt.  Res.  Chap.  158,  Mar.  28,  1907. 

1505.  New  Jersey:  Supplementing  an  act  concerning  corporations.     (Revision 

of  1896.) 

Providing  for  the  dissolution  of  certain  educational  corporations  in 
order  for  all  owners  of  the  property  held  by  them  to  realize  upon  and 
secure  the  same. 

Chap.  75,  Apr.  2,  1908. 

1506*.  Ohio:  Repealing,  and  reenacting  with  amendments  and  additions,  sec. 

3726,  Revised  Statutes  (1905),  relative  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  by 

colleges  and  universities. 

Minimum  property  valuation  of  institutions  authorized  to  grant  de- 
grees Increased  to  $25,000  (formerly  $5,000).  Adding  provisions  that 
degree-granting  institutions  must  present  to  secretary  of  state  certificate 
of  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  as  to  course  of  study,  equip- 
ment, number  of  students,  etc.  Charter  Institutions  failing- to  file  certifi- 
cate by  June  1,  1908,  to  have  charters  revoked. 

S.  B.  591,  p.  262,  May  1,  1908. 

1507.  Pennsylvania:  Aonendlng  act  No.  429,  Acts,  1905,  making  an  appropria- 

tion for  the  erection  of  a  home  or  school  for  indigent  orphans,  to  be 
called  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  and  Reform  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  school  provision  shall  be  made  for  giving  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawlpg,  duties  of  citizenship,  elementary 
manual  training,  the  elements  of  farming,  and  other  requisite  branches. 

Changing  name  from  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  and  Reform  School 
of  Pennfifylvanla  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania. 

Act  No.  76,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1508.  Tennessee:  Empowering  and  authorizing  boards  of  trustees  of  acade- 

emies  and  small  colleges  which  no  longer  are  used  for  the  purposes  orig- 
inally intended  to  transfer  the  properties  of  said  academies  and  small 
colleges  to  counties  and  county  boards  of  education  or  county  high  school 
boards. 

Chap.  600,  Apr.  15,  1907. 
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15no.  VermoAt:  Amending  sec  5,  act  No.  37,  Acts,  1834,  as  annrndwl  by  sec  I, 

act  No.  91«  Acts.  1860,  incorporatins  and  efltabliflhing  the  Norwich  Unl- 

veraity  at  Norwich. 

Adding  provision  that  no  rules  of  a  sectarian  character  either  in  re- 
ligion or  politics  shall  be  imposed  or  adopted,  and  tliat  no  student  shall 
l>e  questioned  or  controlled  on  account  of  religions  or  political  l>eliefflL 

Act  No.  350,  Not.  19,  1906. 

1510.  Virginia:  Aatliorizing  and  empowering  educational  Institntions  to  sell 
and  convey  real  estate  in  excess  of  1,000  acres  under  certain  coiidition& 

Chap  29.  Feb.  8,  1908. 

1511.  Virginia:  Authorizing  and  empowering  the  trustees  of  Ann  Smith  Acad- 

emy, a  lK)dy  corporate,  by  an  act  of  Jan.  7,  1808,  to  give,  transfer,  sell, 
convey,  or  exchange  all  of  its  property,  real  and  personal,  for  edo<»tional 

purposea 

Chap.  170,  Mar.  11,  1908. 

1512.  West  Virginia:  Amending  tlie  charter  of  Storer  College   (sec  3,  chap. 

117,  Acts,  1868,  as  amended  Feb.  23,  1883),  relative  to  board  of  trustees. 

Removing  condition  that  two-thirds  of  trustees  (25)  shall  be  members 
of  I'Yee  Baptist  denomination. 

Chap.  46,  Feb.  20,  1907. 

1513.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  1784m,  Statutes,  1898,  relative  to  the  e^ab- 

lishment  of  corporations  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

Authorizing  any  university  or  college,  ujwn  resolution  of  board  of 
trustees  of  both  institutions,  to  receive  in  connection  with  it,  as  a  branch, 
any  other  university  or  college:  also  to  manage  and  control  the  same, 
and  buy  its  property. 

Chap.  68,  May  1,  1907. 


S.  LIBRARIES. 


(a)  Public  School  Libraries. 

That  the  library  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  and  activities 
of  the  public  school  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the 
marked  and  decided  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is  to  provide  for 
the  general  establishment  and  the  adequate  support  of  public  school 
libraries.  This  tendency  has  been  particularly  evident  in  recent 
years  in  certain  of  the  Southenl  States,  and  finds  its  continuance  in 
the  biennium  just  closed  in  the  legislation  of  North  Carolina  (1518), 
South  Carolina  (1523),  and  Virginia  (1526).  The  enactments  in 
CalifoHjiia  (1514),  in  Nebraska  (1517),  in  North  Dakota  (1519,  and 
in  Utah  (1524,  1525),  stand  out  as  bits  of  constructive  library  legis- 
lation. 

1514.  California:  Amending  sees.  1715  and  1716,  Political  Code,  1806,  relative 

to  school  libraries. 

Providing  for  greater  accessibUity  of  school  libraries.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable, to  be  accessible  during  vacation  and  nonschool  days.  In  cities, 
school  library  may  be  kept  as  part  of  public  library.  School  librariea 
to  be  free  to  members  of  all  families  residing  in  the  district  Libraries 
to  be  catalogued,  indexed,  and  classified. 

Chap.  6,  Feb.  15,  1907. 
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D1515.  Indiana  (1906)  :  A  school  city,  exercising  its  authority  over  the  public 
library  of  the  city  by  virtue  of  law,  has  no  right  to  complain  that  the 
management  of  the  library  has  been  taken  over  by  a  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  common  council  as 
authorized  by  Acts,  1903,  p.  193,  chap.  102  (Bums's  Ann.  St.  Supp.,  1905, 
sees.  4983h  et  86q.).— School  City  of  Marion  v.  Forrest,  78  N.  E„  187. 

1516.  Iowa:  Authorizing  boards  of  trustees  of  free  public  libraries  to  unite 
with  any  local  county  historical  association  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  articles  of  a  historical  or  an  educational  nature  gathered  by 
such  association,  and  to  expend  money  for  the  proper  care  of  such  col- 
lection. 
Additional  to  sec.  729,  Ck>de  Supplem^t,  1902. 

Chap.  S3,  Mar.  27,  1907. 

1517*,  Nebraska:  Providing  for  a  library  to  every  public  school  district  within 
the  State. 

Providing  for  creation  of  district  library  fund  equal  annually  to  10 
cents  per  pupil.    Excepting  school  district  containing  free  public  library. 

Chap.  132,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1518.  North  Carolina:  Amending  sec  4177,  cliap.  85,  Revisal,  1905,  relative 

to  enlargement  of  public  school  libraries. 

Providing  that  appropriations  by  county  board  of  education  shall  be 
made  from  general  school  fund  instead  of  from  district  school  fund. 

Sec.  Ik,  chap.  835,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1519*.  North  Dakota:  Creating  a  state*  library  commission,  defining  its  duties, 
and  providing  for  an  appropriation  for  its  maintenance. 

Chap.  243,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1520.  Ohio:  Repealing  sec.  3,  S.  B.  8,  p.  8,  Laws,  1902,  extra  sess.  (sec.  3998-3, 

Revised  Statutes,  1905),  authorizing  boards  of  education  to  provide 
library  privileges  for  city,  village,  and  special  school  districts. 

S.  B.  334,  p.  65,  Apr.  7,  1908. 

1521.  Pennsylvania:   Supplementing  act  No.  291,  Laws,  1895,  establishing  free 

public  libraries  in  the  several  school  districts,  except  in  cities  of  first 

and  second  classes. 

Authorizing  school  districts  of  townships  and  boroughs,  adjoining 
cities  of  third  class,  to  Join  in  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public 
libraries  or  to  Join  in  aiding  those  otherwise  established. 

Act.  No.  115,  May  1,  1907. 

1522.  Pennsylvania:  Providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free 

public  libraries,  on  a  permanent  basis,  in  all  municipalities  throughout 
the  State  (except  in  cities  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes),  town- 
ships, and  counties,  in  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  in  case  of 
boroughs. 

Tax  limited  to  1  mill. 

Act  No.  290,  June  6,  1907. 

1523.  South  Carolina:  Amending  sec.  7,  act  No.  442,  Acts,  1905,  relative  to  the 

establishment  of  libraries  in  the  public  schools  of  rural  districts. 

Permitting  state  board  of  education  to  use  unexpended  balances  to 
pay  transportation,  drayage,  etc^  in  the  circulation  of  traveling  libraries 
and  cabinets  of  museum  specimens  donated  or  loaned  to  the  State.  Per- 
mitting also  balances  to  be  used  f6r  prizes  for  rural  school  improvement. 

Act  No.  447,  Feb.  25,  1908. 
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1S24.  Utah:  Amoidliig  Bee  2102,  Bevised  SUtvtee,  1S88.  relative  to  the 
School  for  t^e  Blind. 
Providing  (or  a  circulating  library  for  the  blind  of  the  State. 
Chap.  80,  Mar.  14,  V 
152S*.  Utah:  Amending  sec.  ISIS,  RevlBed  Statutes,  1898,  as  atnoided  by 
37.  Lan-?.  1901,  and  bb  amended  b^  chap.  83.  Laws,  1906,  relative  i 
powers  aul  duties  of  district  school  boards. 

ProvidlTig  for  a  public  school  library  fund  and  preecrlblng  the 
ner  In  which  the  same  shall  be  expended. 

Chap.  102.  Mar.  14,  1: 

1526.  Virginia:  Providing   for  the  eBtabllshmeut   of  libraries   in   the 
schools  lit  rural  districts,  and  appropriating  money  therefor. 

rrovidiiig  that  private  subscriptions  In  the  minimum  sum  of  SIS 
be  d II plicated  by  approprlaMons  by  district  school  boards,  sue 
proprintloTls  for  no  more  than  dve  libraries  in  any  one  year.  Pro' 
for  selpctiirn  of  books,  management  of  library,  etc.  Appropriating  i 
State  aid  "t  SIO  for  each  library  thus  established. 

Chap.  316,  Mar.  14,  t 

1527.  WyomlDg:  Sec  enactment  No.  788. 


T.  EDUCATION  OF  DEFECTIVES. 

The  development  of  the  spiiit  of  humanitarianism,  with  it 
suiting  influence  upon  the  public  school  system  so  as  to  provid 
the  education  of  the  defective  and  delinquent -classes  of  childn 
among  the  interesting  phenomena  of  present  day  social  and  ei 
tional  activity',  The  following  enactments,  relating  to  the  et 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  crippled  and  deformed,  and  f( 
minded  are  evidence  of  the  continued  intent  of  certain  Stat 
leave  no  child  witliout  the  scope  of  the  influences  of  the  public  se 
and  are  consequently  of  a  broadly  significant  character. 


(a)  GeneraL 

1!)2S.  North    CarollDa:  Amending  cliap.  89,   aec.  4109.  Revised  Idwa, 
relative  to  the  relief  of  indigent  deaf  and   blind  children  attt 
school. 
Providing  for  allowance  tor  clothing. 

Chap  69,  Jan.  31,  1908  (sp.  sei 
1S29.  Vermont:  Amendhig  sees.  854  and  856,  Statutes,  1894,  the  latt 
nmendcil  ly  sec.  1,  act  No.  30,  Acts,  1898,  and  sec.  1,  act  No.  &1, 
1904,  niso  sees.  868,  860,  and  861.  Statutes,  1894,  relative  to  the  In 
tion  of  the?  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  Idiotic,  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic  ch 
of  indigent  parents. 

iDcltidlns  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  epUeptic  children  of  indigent  p 
within  iiriivlslons  of  act  Constituting  governor  as  commlsslont 
tbeir  iDstrnction.    Epileptic  children  included  as  beneflclartes. 

Act  No.  65,  Nov.  9,  1 
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1530.  Vermont:  Providing  for  further  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 

idiotic,  and  feeble-minded. 

Appropriating  for  expenditure,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
an  additional  sum  of  $2,500  for  the  care,  education,  and  training  of 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic  children  of  indigent 
parents  who  have  been  discharged  from  state  institutions. 

Act  No.  57,  Nov.  19,  1906. 


(b)  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1531.  Alabama:  Amending  sec.  3700,  Code,  1896,  as  amended  by  sec.  3,  act  No. 
15,  p.  23,  Laws,  1901,  as  amended  by  act  No.  28,  p.  45,  Laws,  1903  (sec. 
1935,  Code,  1907),  relative  to  board  of  trustees  of  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf. 

Modifying  In  minor  manner  size  and  constitution  of  board. 

Act  No.  801,  p.  911.  Aug.  9,  1907.     (Sec.  1935,  Code,  1907.) 

1632.  Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  government  of 

the  Arkansas  Deaf  Mute  Institute. 

Defining  qualifications  of  teachers.  Prohibiting  nepotism.  Providing 
for  impartial  hearing  for  discharged  employees. 

Act  No.  316  (in  part),  May  14,  1907. 

1533.  Delaware:  Ameiding  sec.  4,  chap.  58,  Laws,  1875,  as  amended  by  chap. 

245,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  period  of  extension  of  the  term  of  indigent 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  institutions  for  instruction  of  such  indigents. 
Extending  period  from  five  to  seven  years. 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  15,  1907. 

1534.  Idaho:  Repealing  act  p.  226,  Laws,  1891,  and  H.  B.  No.  69,  p.  162,  Laws 

1899,  and  H.  B.  No.  359,  p.  462,  Laws,  1899,  relative  to  the  education  of 

the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  enacting  a  substitute. 

Empowering  and  authorizing  state  board  of  education  to  make  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of  the 
State  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Providing  for  census  of  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  persons.    Appropriating  $32,000. 

H.  B.  No.  142,  p.  240,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1535.  Louisiana:  Changing  the  name  of  the  "  Louisiana  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  "  to  the  "  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf." 

Act  No.  239,  July  8,  1908. 

1536.  Michigan:  Amending  sec.  8,  act  No.  116,  Acts,  1893  (sec.  1997,  Compiled 

Laws,  1897),  relative  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for 

the  Deaf. 

Requiring  superintendent  to  have  had  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  teaching  of  deaf  children. 

Act  No.  202,  June  22,  1907. 

1537.  Minnesota:  See  enactment  No.  1046. 

1538.  Nevada:  Amending  act  of  March  2,  1869  (sees.  1886  land  1388,  Compiled 

Laws,  1900),  relative  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

Providing  for  arrangements  with  Utah  institutions  in  addition  to  Cali- 
fornia institutions  for  the  education  of  such  persons.  Sundry  minor 
amendments. 

Chap.  175,  Mar.  29,  1907. 
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IfiSD.  Noitb  Carolina;  Limiting  admlBsiim  of  deaf  children  to  tbe  srbo 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

White  deaf  children  between  ag»  of  B  and  23  years  of  age,  boo 
residents  of  Statp  for  period  of  two  years,  eltglble  to  ft«e  ttiitio 
maintenance. 
Rules  for  the  sdmlselon  of  nonreeldeatB. 

Caiap.  929,  Mar.  11,  1 

1640.  Ohio:  Kepenllofc  Bud  reenacttng  with  amendments,  sees.  058,  G6( 

661,  Revised  Statutes  (1905).  and  sec.  1,  8.  B,  87,  p_  75,  Laws,  18»f 

eSD-l,  Herised  Statutes,  1905),  relative  to  the  education  of  the  dea 

blliid. 

Changing  name  to  "State  School  for  the  Deaf,"  and  extoidlD 
time  which  pupils  may  remain  lu  said  school. 

H.  B.  1038,  p.  GG8,  Mar.  31,  1 
1541,  Oklahoma:  Creating  and  establishing  a  school  for  the  edncattoa  i 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  state, 

Providlug  for  name,  location,  purpose,  and  management  of  e 
Also  conditions  of  admtcislou  of  pupils. 

Chap.  70,  S.  B.  342,  p.  617,  May  14,  1! 
1B42.  Utah:  Amending  sec-  2104,  Rerlsed  Statutes,  180.%  relative  to  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Changing  name  to  ■'  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf." 

Chap.  12,  Feb.  28.  1! 

1S&  Utah:  Amendhig  sec  2117,  Rerlscd  Statutes,  ISSS,  relative  to  the  < 
tlon  of  denf  and  dumb  or  lilind  clilldrcn. 

Applying  provision  of  law  to  any  deaf,  mute,  or  blind  child  be 
ages  of  8  and  18  years  ( Tormerly  any  totaVu  deaf,  mute,  or  blind 
between  ages  of  8  and  18  years).  Minor  amendments  adapting  Ian 
of  law  so  as  to  Incorporate  changed  name  of  school  for  the  deal 
chap.  12,  enactment  No.  1542). 

Chap.  62,  Mar   14.  li 
1514.  Utah:  Amendln;;  sees.  2101  and  2103,  Bevleed  Statutes.  1S9S.  r«lat 
the  school  for  the  blind. 

Adapting  lanf^age  In  acc«rd  wttli  chap.  12,  Feb.  28.  1908,  cba 
name  of  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  (sec  enactment  No.  1542). 

Chap.  101,  Mar.  14.  1! 
1645.  Vermont:  Amending  sees.  863  and  864.  chap.  46,  Statutes,  1894.  re 
to  the  Instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Extending  proTlslona  relative  to  edncatlon  of  one  or  more  blind 
dren  over  14  years  of  age  in  state  institutions  to  Include  deaf  and 
children. 

Act  No.  56,  Nov    13,  l! 
1546.  Wisconsin:  jVmendlDg  sec,  57S,  Statutes,  1898,  aa  amended  by  cha 
Laws,  1903;  also,  sec.  579a,  aa  created  by  chap.  422,  Laws,  1901 ;  en 
aecti.  57nm  and  u70n,  relative  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dnmb. 

Applying  provisions  of  acts  to  deaf  persons  (formerly,  deiaf  in 
Requiring  officers  of  school  districts  mnlntalnlng  day  schools  to 
deaf  to  report  to  state  superintendent  alone  (formerly,  state  bon 
control  also).  Creating  surplas  fund  of  unexpended  annual  bolanc 
Providing  for  compulsory  education  of  deaf  children  6  to  16  yet 
age.    Penalties  for  violation. 

Chap.  12S,  May  22,  1! 
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<c)  Blind. 

1M7.  ArkMiMU:  Providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of,  and  neceBsary 
repairs  for  the  Arkansas  school  for  the  blind. 

Sundry  proTlelons  regarding  employmait  and  discbarge  of  teachers, 
officers,  and  employes.  Fixing  qualiflcations  of  teachers  (effectlTe  Oct.  1, 
1907).     Prohibiting  nepotism. 

Act  No.  a2i  (in  part).  May  14, 1007. 

1548.  Delaware:  Making  provision  tor  the  edocation  and  training  of  the  In- 
digent  adult  blind  persons  of  the  State. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  and  compensation  of  an  inatmctor  of 
adult  Indigent  blind  persons,  and  for  the  manner  of  application  for  said 
instruction. 

Chap.  143,  Mar.  9,  1907. 

1549.  Loolslana:  Changing   the  name  of  the   "Louisiana    InsUtnte  for  the 

Blind  "  to  the  "  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind." 

Act  No.  238,  July  8,  1908. 

1550.  Maine:  Making  appropriation  for  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

-^  1 1  propria  ting  $20,000  for  1907  and  a  like  sum  for  1908,  to  be  used  for 
maintenance,  and  particularly  (or  giving  to  blind  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  practical  instruction  In  some  occupation  conducive  to  self-support. 
Resolves,  chap.  14,  Feb.  6,  1007. 

1551.  Hassachnsette:  Amending  chap.  385,  Acts,  1906,  relative  to  the  establish- 

ment of  the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 

Providing  that  a  sum  not  to  exceed  |5,000  may  be  advanced  to  the 
commission  aa  a  working  capital  for  its  industries. 

Chap.  173,  Mar.  6, 1907. 

1552.  HJcbigan:  Amending  sees.  7  and  9,  act  No.  123,  Acts,  1893  (sees.  2015 
and  2017,  Compiled  Laws,  1897),  relative  to  admission,  dismissal,  and  at- 
tendance of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Providing  for  the  t[«nsfer  of  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  to  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Providing  for  enumeration  of  blind 
children  In  school  census;  prescribing  duties  of  enumerators.  Children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  19  years  who  are  blind,  or  whose  vision  Is  so 
defective  as  to  make  It  impossible  to  have  theui  properly  educated  In  the 
schools  tor  the  seeing,  to  be  sent  to  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
Exceptions.  Provisions  for  enforcement,  for  Indigent  cases,  and  for  vio- 
lations. 

Act  No.  116,  May  28,  1907. 

1553.  Missouri:  Amending  sec.  7752,  art  *,  chap.  118,  Revised  Statutes,  1899, 

relative  to  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

Changing  tbe  age  limit  of  those  entitled  to  admission  (formerly  9  to 
25)  to  6  to  20.    Extending  period  of  beueSts  from  8  years  to  12  years. 
H.  B.  No.  4.W.  p.  305,  Mar.  19.  1907. 

1554.  New  Jersey:  Authorizing  the  api>olntment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 

and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  bliad  residents  of  the  State,  to  In- 
vestigate the  methods  by  which  other  States  provide  for  the  blind,  and 
to  recommend  remedies  by  which  the  condition  of  the  blind  In  the  State 
may  be  ameliorated. 

Jt.  Res.  No.  8,  Apr.  9.  1908. 

1555.  New  Mexico  1  Amending  sec.  8,  chap.  2,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  admlBsion 
to  tbe  inatitnte  for  the  blind. 

Raising  maximum  age  of  admission  from  21  to  25  for  the  four  auc- 
ceedlng  years. 

Chap.  4,  Fdii.'»>-,'SWV- 
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1666.  North  Garolln*:  Compelling  blind  cUldren  to  attend  scbool. 

Blind  children  between  7  and  IT  yenrs  of  age  to  attmd  state  set 

blind  and  desf.    PrescrlblnK  dudes  ot  parenta  and  giiardlana  «ik: 

penalties  (or  violations.    Scbool  cenam  to  Inclade  blind  children. 

Cbap.  141,  Feb.  1.  1908  (ap.  seea.}.     (Sept.  1,  1 

1667.  Wisconsin:  Creating  sec.  STOa.  Statutes,  1S98,  relative  to  the  ed 
of  the  blind. 

Providing  for  the  cstablishm«it  and  maintenance  of  scbools 
blind  in  a  similar  manner  to  scboola  for  tbe  deaf  as  prorided 
sees.  678,  679a,  67gm,  and  579n,  Statutes  (Cbap.  128,  I^awb,  1907 
tborlzlng  state  BUperlnteudent  to  instruct  Inspector  of  day  acho 
tbe  deef  to  inspect  day  schools  for  tbe  blind  vrltbout  additloiu 
p^BBtlon. 

Chap.  651,  Jolj  10. 


(d)  Crippled  and  Deformed. 

1S68.  Haasachnaetts:  Changing  the  name  of  the  "Massachusetts  Schc 
Home  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children"  to  tbe  "  Maasac 
Hospital  Scbool." 

Cbap.  226.  Mar.  20, 

(e)  Pceble-Hinded. 

1069.  Maine:  Providing  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  feeble-minded 
Providing  for  the  establlahment  and  maintenance  of  a  acbool, 
known  as  the  "Maine  Scbool  for  Feeble-Minded,"  for  the  educutii 
care  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  S  jeare  of  age  and  upwari 
are  at  pres^it  supported  by  towns  In  the  State,  and  who  are  capi 
being  beneQted  by  school  Instruction. 

Providing  for  trustees,  fixing  tbe  comiiensatlon,  and  delltilng  tta 
era  and  duties  thereof. 
Providing  for  the  mode  of  committal  and  admittance  of  persons 

Providing  for  cost  and  for  method  of  discharge;  for  the  erectli 

equipment  of  buildings.    Making  biennial  appropriation  of  feo.OOO 

Chap.  44,  Mjir.  6.  : 

1660.  HassRChnsetta:    Establishing  the  name  of  the  "  Wrentham  State  8< 

(school  for  feeble-minded). 

[See  chap.  608,  Acts,  1906.] 

Chap.  421,  May  16.  1 

1561.  North  DakoU:  Amending  sees.  1165,  1167,  1168,  ISIO,  ISll,  anc 
Revised  Codes,  1905,  relative  to  Instltntion  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Eeqnlring  semiannual  payment  of  $50  by  persons  legally  reapt 
for  persons  admitted.    County  to  pay  In  cases  of  Indigence. 

Chap.  237,  Mar.  7.  i 

1862*,  Rhode  Island:    Providing  for  the  establlsluuent,  malntraiaiice,  m 

ment,  and  control  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  tbe  Feeble-Ulndf 

Placing  said  school  under  tbe  control  of  the  state  board  of  edn< 

Appropriating.  ?28,000  for  site  and  building.    Prescribing   powei 

duties  uf  board  and  condition  of  admission  or  commitment. 

Requiring  the  establishment  of  a  scbool  department  for  the  insti 
of  iiersons  within  scbool  age  capable  of  being  beneOted  and  a  cai 
department  for  otberK 

Cbap.  1470,  Apr.  23.  1 
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U.  EDUCATION  OF  DEPENDENTS  AND  DELINQUENTS. 

Properly  speaking,  the  enactments  of  this  group  do  not  belong 
within  a  classification  of  strictly  educational  legislation.  They  are 
included  here,  however,  as  evidences  of  the  widespread  legislative 
endeavors  to  meet  the  social  and  educational  needs  of  those  classes  of 
children  who,  under  other  circumstances,  not  only  have  the  meagerest 
educational  opportunity,  but  who  are  most  likely  to  become,  without 
control  and  education,  members  of  a  nonsocial  class.  Particular  at- 
tention and  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  several  enactments 
creating  or  modifying  the  juvenile  court,  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  having  become  a  most  valuable  educational  instrumentality. 


(a)  GeneraL 

1563.  Alabama:  Delinquent  children  and  juvenile  court  act. 

Act  No.  340,  p.  442,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1564.  Arizona:  Defining  the  powers  of  the  several  district  courts  with  reference 

to  the  care,  treatment,  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected.  Incorrigible, 

and  delinquent  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Defining  "  dependent,"  "  neglected,"  "  Incorrigible,"  and  "  delinquent " 
children.  Providing  for  separate  sessions  of  district  courts,  for  powers 
and  procedure  of  court,  for  the  appointment  of  probation  oflScers,  for  con- 
ditions and  methods  of  commitment.  • 

Chap.  78,  Mar.  21,  1907. 

1565.  Arkansas:  Providing  for  the  better  maint^iance  and  bringing  up  of 

children. 

Authorizing  county  judges  to  take  charge  of  certain  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age. 

Act  No.  237,  Apr.  30,  1907. 

1566.  California:  Addhig  sec.  31  to  chap.  222,  Statutes,  1893,  establishing  a 

school  for  the  discipline,  education,  employment,  reformation,  and  pro- 
tection of  juvenile  delinquents,  to  be  Imown  as  the  "  Whittier  State 
School." 

Providing  for  the  transfer  thereto  of  certain  boys  under  18  years  of  age 
from  the  state  prison. 

Chap.  4,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

1567.  California:  Amending  chap.  43,  Statutes,  1903,  as  amended  by  sec.  16, 

chap.  610,  Statutes,  1905,  relative  to  the  control,  protection,  and  treat- 
ment of  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 

Sundry  minor  amendments.  Provisions  concerning  establislmient,  by 
municipalities  or  counties,  of  places  for  the  detention  of  dependent  and 
delinquent  children.  Providing  also  for  payment  of  expenses  of  main- 
tenance of  such  childrai. 

Chap.  427.  Mar.  21^  1907. 

1568*.  Callfoniia:  Adding  sec.  9  to  diap.  19,  Statutes,  1880,  relative  to  the 

support  of  orplians,  half  orphans,  and  abandoned  children. 

Providing  that  the  state  series  of  school  text-books  shall  be  furnished 
to  state  institutions  for  the  support  of  such  cliildren.  Appropriating 
$10,000  annuaUy. 

Chap.  472,  Mar.  -^2a..^sSM\. 
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l[iG9.  Colorado:  Providtng  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  Jnrentle  coart  la 
county  aaA  In  each  mnnicipallty  known  and  designated  as  a  dt; 
county  within  the  State  Id  which  there  are  100.000  or  more  inhabll 
Presrrlbing  the  jurlndictloii,  powers,  lights,  proceedlngB.  and  practi 
iinch  poiirtB;  defintng  the  rlgtitB,  powers,  duties,  and  qualiflcatloQS  o 
Judgett  and  other  officers  connected  therewith;  and  providing  toi 
niulntenance  thereof. 

Chap.  149.  Apr.  3, 1907.     (May  15, 180 

15T0.  Colorado:  Concerning  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

DeBnlDg  terms  "dependent  child"  and  "nt^lectecl  child."  Prov 
for  trial  of  cases  concerning  such  children  Id  the  county  and  ]ai 
courts.  Prescribing  method  of  petition  for  triiil.  conduct  of  bearing 
r^iilntlonH  concerning  cotmnltmeut  of  child  In  state  home  or  ado 
by  Bone  family. 

"  Section  K.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  e»d  that  lb 
pose  may  be  carried  out.  to  wit :  That  proper  guardianabip  luay  be 
vlded  for  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  educated  and  cared  for,  as  t 
practicable,  In  such  maimer  as  l>est  aubserves  lis  moral  and  physical 
fore,  and  us  far  as  practicable  In  proper  cases  that  the  parent,  puren 
guardian  of  such  chlldroi  may  be  compelled  to  perform  their  moral 
legal  duty  in  the  interest  of  Uie  child." 

"  Section  7.  Any  dependent  child  committed  to  the  state  home  fo 
pendent  and  neglected  children  shall  as  to  Its  care  and  disposition  by 
home  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  April  10,  1S£ 
any  amendment  thereto,  establiahlug  said  home  for  dependent 
Delected  children.  This  act  shall  also  be  subjected  to  the  right  o 
state  biir«iu  of  child  and  animal  protection  to  be  appointed  guardli 
any  child  neglected  or  cruelly  treated  as  now  or  hereafter  provide 
the  hiws  of  this  State." 

Chap.  18S.  Apr.  2.  19 
15T1.  Colorado:  Amending  tywn.  0,  14,  17,  and  35.  chap.  15,  Laws,  1S97,  e 
lIshlDg  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Olrls. 

Authorizing  board  of  coutrol,  upon  proper  notice,  to  hold  the  rei 
monthly  meeting  In  I>enver.  Requiring  memliers  to  personally  exa 
Bcbool  at  least  once  daring  any  month  the  meeting  is  not  held  a 

Making  minor  change  In  method  of  releasing  a  girl.  Biupow' 
board  of  control  to  return  to  authorities  from  whom  received  any 
considered  nn  Improper  subject  (or  the  school  and  iiroviding  other  I 
ment  for  such  girl. 

Chap.  225.  Apr.  8,  19 
]r>T2.  Delaware:   Amending  chap.  42.  Laws,  1904-.'>,  authorlzinK  the  levy  i 
()f  Newcastle  County  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  [tersiona  cotnn: 
to  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Increasing  amount  paid  for  each  person  from  26  to  40  cents  per  d 
Chap.  136,  Mar.  14,  18 

1573.  Idaho:  Amending  sees.  8  and  12,  H.  B.  No.  114,  Ijiws,  llKKt,  relatl 
the  care  of  delinquent  children. 

Reductnii;  penalties  for  violation  of  act.  Providing  for  the  appoint 
of  not  more  than  two  probation  officers  In  counties  liaving  a  school  j 
latioD  of  over  5,000;  for  one  in  otiiers. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  to  report  cases  of  truancy,  dellnqueDcy, 
Incorrigibility  to  county  superintendent,  who  shall  report  such  caa 
the  Judge  of  the  probate  court, 

H.  B.  No,  9,  p.  231,  Mar.  12.  19 

1574.  Indiana:  Concerning  the  names,  management,  and  control  of  the 
benevolent,  reformatory,  and  penal  Institutions,  defining  tJie  powe 
the  bonnls  of  trustees,  prohibiting  campaign  assessments,  and  yrov 
penalties. 
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Names  of  institutions  changed: 

"  Section  2.  The  name  of  the  Indiana  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is 
hereby  changed  to  the  Indiana  Girls'  School;  the  name  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  hereby  changed 
to  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  the  name  of  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  hereby  changed  to  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  said  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind 
shall  not  be  regarded  nor  classed  as  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions, 
but  as  educational  institutions  of  the  state  conducted  wholly  as  such.'* 

Chap.  98,  Mar.  2,  1907. 

1575.  Kansas:  Amending  and  supplementing  chap.  190,  Laws,  1905,  establishing 

a  Juvenile  court  and  providing  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Providing  penalty  for  parents  or  other  persons  responsible  for  delin- 
quency, dependency,  or  neglect.  Provision  for  suspension  of  sentence  and 
the  recovery  of  forfeited  bonds.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
detention  home  or  a  juvenile  farm  in  counties  having  a  population  of 
more  than  ;M),000.  Providing  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  such. 
Providing  for  reports  of  juvenile  courts. 

Chap.  177,  Mar.  12,  1907. 

1576.  Kentucky:  Amending  seca  1,  6.  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  and  29,  chap.  18,  Laws, 
1906,  creating  and  establishing  a  board  of  commissioners  to  be  known 
as  the  "  state  board  of  control  for  charitable  institutions,"  and  prescrib- 
ing its  powers  and  duties. 

Chap.  28,  Mar.  21,  1908. 

1577.  Kentucky:    Repealing  chap.  54,  Laws,  1906,  providing  for  the  punishment 

of  persons  responsible  for  or  directly  promoting  or  contributing  to  the 

conditions  that  render  a  child  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent;  and 

enacting  a  substitute. 

Chap.  60,  Mar.  19,  1908. 

1578.  Kentucky:  Repealing  cliap.  64,  Laws,  1906,  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 

several  county  courts  with  referenc9  to  the  care,  treatipent,  and  control 
of  delinquent,  neglected,  and  dependent  children,  and  enacting  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Chap.  67,  Mar.  T9,  1908. 

1579.  Louisiana:  See  enactment  No.  953. 

1580.  Louisiana:  Regulating  the  care,  treatm^it,  and  control  of  neglected  and 

delinquent  children,  17  years  of  age  and  under,  and  providing  for  the 
trial  of  adults  charged  with  the  violation  of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  well-being  of  children,  or  with  desertion 
or  failure  to  support  wife  or  children ;  organizing  the  juvenile  court  in 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  providing  a  judge  and  oflScers  therefor,  and  fixing 
their  qualifications,  mode  of  election  and  appointment,  term  of  office,  and 
compensation ;  providing  for  separate  sessions,  as  juvenile  courts,  of  the 
district  courts  outside  of  said  parish;  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
courts  and  prescribing  the  procedure  therein ;  providing  said  courts  with 
probation  officers  of  either  sex,  and  fixing  their  mode  of  appointment, 
duties,  and  powers ;  providing  for  indeterminate  sentences  by  said  courts 
and  for  appeals  therefrom;  providing  for  the  investigation  of  persons 
and  institutions  utilized  by  said  courts,  and  for  the  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics respecting  their  operations ;  and  providing  penalties  for  violations. 

Act  No.  83.  June  30.  1908.     (Jan.  1,  1909.) 
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15S1.  LoDiBl«na;  PropoBlng  an  atnendnient  to  tbe  constltatlon  ratltrliig 
carrylne  Into  e(r*ct  an  net  ot  the  legislntore  r«gnlatlng  the  care  ot  i 
Ipcted  nnd  detlDqueot  ctitl^^n  and  for  tbe  trial  of  adnlts  In  certain  ca 
eHtatillKhlut:  n  Juvoulle  t^ourt  in  tlie  paiisb  of  Orleans,  and  prorldin^ 
Heinrate  seSBions.  an  Jnv«iille  rourts,  of  tbe  district  conrta  outside 
satd  iwrtBti,  and  ninklnK  other  prorlaiona  cottnate  thereto. 

Act   No.  245.   Jnly   8,   190 
15&2.  Mkine:  Amending   oec.    31    and    repealloE  sec.   32,    dutp.    143,    Rer 
Statutes,  1903,  relative  to  llie  Maine  Indnatrial  School  tor  Girls. 

Bxpeneee  of  clothing  and  aubslatence  of  girls  t*  be  paid  by  the  S 
rather  tbnn  city  or  town  of  residence.  " 

Chap.  31.    Mar.  6.  I9fi 

1553.  Maine:    Amending  sees.  3  and  4,  chap.  22,  Acts,  1903  (aeca.  3  and  4.  cl 

143,  Ilevised  Statutes,  1903).  and  repealing  sec:  5,  chap.  143,  Rer 
Statntee,  1903.  relntlre  to  the  State  School  for  Boys.  Repealing 
vlslou  relative  to  notices  of  liability  to  cities  and  towns  and  to 
recovery  ot  expenses  by  the  State. 

ExpeneeH  of  boys  committed  to  State  Scbool  for  Boys  to  be  pniil 
the  State  Instead  of  the  town  of  residence.  Mablng  annual  appropria 
of  $4,000  for  two  years  to  defray  eipenaes, 

Cbap.  120,  rublic  Ijiwa,  Mar.  20,  ISW 
15S3a.  Maryland:  Regulating  the  Importation  Into  the  State  of  actual  paui 
vagraut,  criminal,  Incorrigible,  Insane,  or  helplwsly  crippled  or  disec 
cblldreu. 

Chap.  42,  p.  02,  Mnr.  3.  190 

1554.  Massac h osetts :  i'roviding  for  an  Investigation  and  report  by  the  s 
boerd  of  charity  relative  to  tbe  establishment  of  an  Indnatrlal  school 
boya. 

Appropriating  JBOO.    Board  to  report  not  inter  than  Jan.  1,  lOOS. 

RBBoIvea.  chap.  121.  June  21,  190 
15S4a.  Massachusetts ;  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  scl 
for  boys. 

Chap.  039,  June  13,  190 

1586.  Mlchlgut;  Amending  sece.  5  and  7,  act  No.  143,  Acta,  1903,  providing 
the  government,  management,  and  control  of  the  state  public  ochoo 
Coldwater. 

dependent  children   between   : 

Act  No.  301,  June  27,  190 
10S6.  HlchlKan;  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  responslblp  foi 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children. 

Authorising  tine  not  to  exceed  $100,  imprisonment  In  county  jail  for 
more  tjiau  ninety  days,  or  both. 

Act  No.  314.  June  28.  190 

1587.  Minnesota;  Amending  chap.  285.  Laws,  1905,  r^ulatlng  the  treata 
ami  control  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Providing  for  the  establlstiment  uf  detention  homes  and  for  their  i 
Irol.  DeQnlng  authority  of  Juvenile  courts  to  place  children  iu  s 
homes. 

Chap.  172,  Apr.  12.  lao; 
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1588.  Minnesota:  Amending  sees.  5496,  5497,  5500,  and  5501,  Revised  Laws, 

1905,  relative  to  juvenile  offenders. 

Providing  In  counties  having  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  that  a  pro- 
bation officer  shall  be  appointed  by  district  Judges. (formerly,  state  board 
of  control).  Sundry  other  amendments  concerning  powers,  duties,  re- 
ports, and  compensation  of  probation  officers. 

Chap.  342,  Apr.  23,  1907. 

1589.  Hissonri:  Regnlating  the  treatment  and  control  of  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children,  and  providing  necessary  places  of  detention  for  such,  in 
counties  having  a  population  of  100,000  and  less  than  150,000  inhabitants. 

Defining  "  neglected  "  and  "  delinquent "  child.  Designating  a  juvenile 
court,  prescribing  procedure  and  authority.  Authorizing  probation  offi- 
cers, etc. 

S.  B.  No.  463,  p.  217,  Mar.  19, 1907. 

1590.  Montana:  (Concerning  dependent  and  neglected  children,  and  concerning 
the  parents,  guardians,  and  other  persons  responsible  for  the  custody, 
care,  and  maintenance  and  support  of  such  children,  and  providing  pen- 
alties. 

Defining  "delinquent  or  neglected  child."  Granting  jurisdiction  to 
district  courts.  Prescribing  mode  of  complaint  and  procedure.  Providing 
penalties  for  violations. 

Chap.  92,  Mar.  5,  1907. 

1591.  Montana:  Concerning  delinquent  children  or  delinquent  juvenile  persons; 

providing  for  their  apprehension,  custody,  and  disposition;  the  jurisdis- 
tion  of  courts  and  proceedings  therein ;  and  concerning  the  parents,  guard- 
ians, and  other  persona  respcmsible  for  the  custody,  care,  education, 
maintenance,  and  control  of  such  children;  providing  for  punishments 

and  penalties. 

Chap.  126,  Mar.  6,  1907. 

1592.  Nebraska:  Hepealing,  and  reenactlng  with  amendments,  sees.  1, 6, 7, 9,  and 
11,  chap.  59,  Laws,  1906,  regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  depend- 
ent, neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Raising  age  limits  of  such  children  and  making  sundry  minor  amend- 
ments relative  to  probation  officers  and  commitments. 

Chap.  45,  Apr.  9,  1907. 

1593.  New  Hampshire:  Repealing  sees.  24  and  25,  chap.  284,  Public  Statutes, 

•  1901,  and  enacting  new  sec.  24,  relative  to  industrial  schools. 

Making  the  State  instead  of  the  town  or  county  liable  for  board  and 
instruction  of  person  committed. 

Chap.  133,  Apr.  5,  1907.     (Apr.  15,  1907.) 

1594.  New  Jersey:  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  school 

facilities  and  accommodations  in  the  state  prison. 

Requiring  board  of  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  to  establish  said 
school ;  creating  a  state  prison  school  board  and  placing  school  under  its 
supervision  and  control.  Prescribing  powers  and  duties.  All  teachers 
but  head  teacher  may  be  inmates. 

Chap.  65,  Apr.  15,  1907. 

1505.  New  York:  Establishing  a  state  probation  commission  and  defining  its 
powers  and  duties. 
Commissioner  of  education  an  ex-officlo  member  of  such  commission. 

Chap.  430,  June  6,  1907. 

1596.  North  GaroUna:  Bstabliahing  a  reformatory  or  manual  training  school 
for  the  detention  and  reformation  of  the  criminal  youth  of  the  State. 

Chap.  509,  Mar.  'i-.^ssfsv. 
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1C8T.  Ohio:   8cc  enoctfflmt  .Ve.  962. 

1098.  Ohio:  ttei>efillng,  and  reeoactlnfc  with  Bmendni«ite,   sundry   lawi 

JaiInK  tbe  treatment  nnd  control  of  dependeDt.  Qeglected,  and  dell 

ebtldren. 

S,  B„  413,  p.  192.  Apr.  24. 

l.'ilH).  Oklahoma.  Authorizing  nnd  establlshini:  state  orphan  homes  foi 
tute  or  de|>endent  white  and  colored  children,  naming  same,  and 
Ittg  for  n  BuperlQtendeut  nnd  board  of  four  directors  for  each. 

Chap.  70.  H.  B.  671,  p.  62B,  May  18. 

1600.  Oregon.  BepeoliDg  cha;).  SO,  Laws,  11105.  and  enacting  a  fnibstlti 
flniag  and  regulating  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  d^ 
and  delinqueut  cbUdren. 

Providing  for  the  disposition,  cnro.  education,  protection,  a 
maintenance,  and  punlshinent  of  such  children:  for  their  giiardl 
and  adoption ;  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  courts  with 
ence  thereto.  EstabllBhing  and  providing  for  the  niatntenance  o 
nlle  courte;  prescribing  their  Jurisdiction  and  powers,  nnd  the  pre 
therein.  Providing  for  the  apiiointnient  aad  compensation  of  pn 
oQlcers,  and  pretKrlhlng  their  duties  and  powers.  Providing  1 
supervision  and  control  of  all  corporations.  Institutions,  societle 
assoclationB  reccivlag  children  under  the  act. 

Chop.  Si,  Feb.  15. 

IGOl,  aoath  Dakota:   Scr  enaclmmt  No.  1073. 

1602.  Bonth  Dakota.  Changing  the  name  of  the  !<outh  Dakota  Heform  I 

Name  changed  to  "  South  Dakota  Training  School." 

Chap.   222,   Mar.   7, 

1603.  Tennessee:  Amending  see.  12,  chnp.  S16.  Laws,  11KI5,  relative  to 
quent  children  {Juvenile  court  law). 

Apitlying  law  to  counties  of  100,000  inhabitants  (formerly  70.(Hk 
over  by  the  Federal  census  of  1900  or  any  future  census. 

Chap.  110.  Mar.  IS. 
1004.  Utah:  Repealing  sec.  4,  chap.  124,  Laws,  1903,  relative  to  depeade 
neglected    children,    and   chnp.    117,    Ijiwit,    1D05,    relative    to    Ji 
courts,  and  reenacting  substitute  mea inures. 

Providing  for  Juvenile  courts,  the  title,  term  of  office,  nnd  eon 
tlon  of  the  Judge  thereof,  for  a  Juvenile  court  commisBlon  and  spe 
its  dntles,  for  clerks  of  said  court;  defining  the  Jurlsdicllou  of  ji 
courts,  and  providing  for  the  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  in  < 
cases;  defining  and  specifying  the  practice  ami  procedure  of  ji 
courts;  prorldhig  for  appeals  to  the  supreme  court:  providing 
reiKirter  for  the  Juvenile  court;  deflnlng  the  duties  of  county  att 
providing  for  probation  ofBcers  and  their  duties  and  comjien! 
making  disposition  of  fines  In  said  courts,  regulating  the  time  an< 
of  holding  court  and  senlce  of  process. 

Chap.  139,  Mar.  25,  : 

1006.  Vermont;   Instructing  Joint  standing  committee  on  Industrial   sch 

Vergennes  to  visit  that  iuatltution  and   Inquire   luto    Its    refori 

methods,  sanitary  conditions,  practical  workings,  and  the  repairs  e 

Jt.  Hes.  No.  513,  Nov.  19,  ] 

lOOG.  WaahiiiKton:  Amending  sec.  1.  Laws,  1890.  providing  for  the  est 

meiit  nnd  location  of  u  state  reform  school  i  p.  2T1 ) . 

Changing  name  from  "  State  Reform  School "  to  "  State  Tr 
School." 

Cbup.  90.  Mar,  ».  ] 
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1607.  WlBconsIn:  AmeadlnK  nee.  673f,  Statutes,  ISfiS,  relattve  to  the  commit- 
ment of  neglected  children  to  the  etate  puMIc  school. 

Chap.  82.  May  4.  1007. 
1S08.  Wiaconstn:  Amending  sec.  4966,  Statutes.  1898,  providing  for  the  com- 
mitment of  children  to  the  Industrial  schools. 

Female  as  well  ae  male  children  convicted  of  a  criminal  otfenee  may 
be  senl  to  an  Industrial  school.  Maximum  age  limit  for  bo  sending  fixed 
at  18  years. 

Vagrant  or  Incorrigible  boys  between  nges  of  8  and  16  years  (formerly 
10  and  IS)  to  be  sent  to  Wlecoasin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Chap.  C30,  July  13,  1007. 
1600.  Wyoming:  Providing  for  the  care  and  training  of  dellnguent  children. 
Authorizing  court  in  certain  instances  to  commit  children  to  care  of 
certain  Institutions  and  societies. 

Chap.  60,  Feb.  16,  1907, 


(b)  Truant  and  Detention  Schools. 

1610.  Colorado:   Providing  for  a  detention  bouse  In  each  county,  and  In  each 

niunlcliiDlity  Iinown  ntid  deniirnated  as  a  city  and  county,  within  the 
RtatP.  in  which  there  are  100.000  or  more  Inhabitant*  nod  providing  for 
the  uiiilntenance  thereof. 

E)etention  bouse  to  be  erected  and  malDtalned  by  the  county  commls- 
slouerH  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Juvenile  court;  superin- 
tendent to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  Juvenile  court,  and  to  direct  the 
conduct  or  discipline  and  education  or  care  of  children  placed  therein. 

School  board,  upon  request  of  Judge  of  court,  to  furnish  teachers, 
books,  or  appliances  for  the  proper  education  of  children  detained  and  to 
pay  the  expense  thereof. 

Chap.  170.  Apr.  2,  190T. 

1611.  Iowa:  Amending  and  adding  to  cliap.   II,  Laws,   1904,   enlarging  the 

tmwers  of  the  district  court,  and  regulating  the  treatment  and  control 
of  dependent,  n^lected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Providing  for  the  establishment,  In  counties  having  a  population  of 
more  than  tiO,IXK).  of  a  detention  home.  Providing  compensation  for  and 
empowering  probation  officers  for  such  counties.  Authorizing  tax  levy 
of  1  mill. 

Chap.  7,  Mar.  27. 1907. 
1611a.  Maryland:    Repealing,  and  reenacHng  with  amendments,  sec.  156,  art.  77, 
Public  General  Ijiwb,  1904,  relative  to  parental  schools  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  Allegany  County, 

Chap.  241,  p.  220,  May  31.  1308. 

1612.  Massacliasetts:  Changing  the  name  of  certain  truant  schools. 

Such  schools  to  be  called  "  training  schools." 

Chap.  103,  Feb.  24. 1908. 

1613.  Minnesota:   See  enactment  .Vo.  I5fi7. 

1614.  Nebraska:  Authorizing  connty  hoards  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  detention  homes  In  connection  with 
Juvenile  courts. 

Chap.  46,  Mar.  IS.  1907. 
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19IS.  New  Jenej:  AmeDdlng  sees.  1,  3,  and  5,  chap.  ST,  Lawi^  1S08,  esl 

\ng  BcboolB  of  detention. 

Striking  oat  clause  authorizing  sucb  cstsblisluneDt  only   In  o 
ol    IW.OOO    pqpulatlOD.      Constituting    Bucb    detention    school    a 
ncbool   district.      Entitling  it   to   receive  aniortioninait   of   state 
funds,  and  providing  for  a  tK«rd  of  directors.    Extaidlng  scope  < 
catlouai  activities  so  as  to  include  industrial  training,  tralalog  f 
senstilp.  etc.    Providing  for  selection  and  organixatinn  of  teaching 
Permuting  counties  under  certain  conditions  to  contract  with 
laBtltntlona  for  ttie  care  of  Huob  deiiendent  and  ddinqurat  cblldr^ 
private  aclHMila  not  to  b«  reganled  aa.parts  of  the  gtate  school  systc 
Chap,  307,  Apr.  16, 
1610.  Utab:  PrOTldInK  detrition  hntnea  for  tbe  care  and  costody  of  d«[ 
or  dellaqiient  children  16  years  of  age  ot  under,  and  for  the  care, 
tlon,  conduct,  and  maintenance  thereof. 
Applying  to  counties  containing  cities  of  the  first  or  aecond  class. 
Chap.  144,  Mar.  25. 
1617.  Wlaconsln:  Amoiding  cliap.  447,  lAwa.  1903,  antborlzing  the  est 
moit  of  truant  ungraded  day  scboala  and  parental  boarding  scboi 
commitments  to  such  scboois  in  cities  of  the  first  dass. 

Allowing  city  to  establish  such  a  school  within  or  without  (fc 
within)  thei:lty  limits,  or  to  contract  with  city  having  such  acboo! 
Ing  age  limit  of  children  in  school  at  18  (formerly  10)  years.  B< 
education  to  appoint  officers,  teactiers,  and  agents.  Providing  for  : 
oveTBlght  of  (^lldren  on  parole  bj  parole  agents  or  teai^iers.  ] 
nature  of  child's  home  a  ctmedderatKni  for  parole. 

Chap.  1S6,  Jnne  6, 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  SUPREME 
COURTS  UPON  TOPICS  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST  IN 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION.' 


EZPLANATORT  STATEMENT. 

The  following  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  Stat^  con- 
cerned, including  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  selected  for  presentation  here  primarily  by  reason  of  their 
evident  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  schools  of  the  States  in  which 
the  decisions  have  been  rendered,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they 
deal  with  topics  possessing  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  public  education.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
discuss  either  the  educational  or  the  judicial  implications  of  the 
decisions.  The  first  would  necessitate  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  local  educational  circumstances  involved,  while  to  attempt  the 
second  would  not  only  carry  the  discussion  beyond  the  present  pur- 
pose, but  would  perhaps  evidence  presumption  on  the  part  of  a 
layman.  It  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  present  the  facts  and 
opinion  rendered,  either  in  full  or  by  digest,  in  each  case. 


JURISDICTION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.  New  York. 

[People  ex  rel.  Walrath  t?.  O'Brien  (Supreme  Court,  New  York,  appellate  dlTlsion,  March, 

1906).  97  N.   y.   Sup.,   lllR.l 

CocHBANE,  J. — ^The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  review  the  action  of  the 
respondents  composing  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Troy  in  removing 
the  relator  from  his  positton  as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  said  city,  which 
position  he  held  from  about  March  1,  1897,  until  the  time  of  his  removal  by 
the  respondents  as  aforesaid,  which  occurred  In  December,  1905. 

By  chapter  560  of  the  laws  of  1902,  which  applies  only  to  some  of  the  cities 
of  the  second  class,  including  the  dty  of  Troy,  it  is  provided  among  other 
things  that  ''all  prfnctpals  shall  hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior 
and  shall  be  removable  only  for  cause,  after  a  hearing,  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  board  **  of  education. 

*■  For  dfgestB  of  and  citations  to  other  dectBions  relating  to  pablie  education,  we  Index, 
under  "  Decieiont." 
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Tbe  petition  of  tbe  relator  herein  HhowB  tlint  charges  were  preferred  aga 
lilm  to  Ibe  board  of  education  ;  that  a  beariUK  oa  such  charges  was  accorde 
lilm  by  anld  board ;  and  that  after  such  bearing  he  was  removed  aa  aforet 
Such  hearing  constituted  a  trial,  and  tbe  action  of  the  board  in  remnvlog 
relator  from  hia  position  was  a  decision  that  such  charges  were  properly  u 
iind  that  they  constituted  Just  cause  for  his  remoral.  The  relator,  tet 
Uimself  aggrieved  by  sucb  decision,  seeks  by  this  proceeding  to  hare  It  revle 
liy  tbe  court. 

Title  14  of  the  consolidated  school  law  (chapter  BTiC  of  the  laws  of  1894) 
vldes  that  "  any  person  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  In  conaequence  of 
■  *  *  offlcini  act  or  decision  concerning  any  other  matter  under  tbls 
or  any  other  act  pertaining  to  common  schools  may  appeal  to  the  8uperlnt«i 
lit  public  Instruction,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  lx>  examine 
decide  the  same;  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  not  sul 
to  quesllon  or  review  In  any  place  or  court  whatever."  By  the  Bame  title 
Huperlnfendeut  of  public  Instruction  is  given  power  In  reference  to  such  ap[ 
to  make  all  orders  which  may  In  hla  Judgment  be  proper  or  necessary  to 
i^ffect  to  his  decIslonsL  Chapter  40  of  the  laws  of  1904  abolishes  tbe  offlc 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  but  provides  that  tbe  powers  and  di 
iif  his  office  shall  be  eierclsed  and  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  educs 
therein  provided  for,  so  that  appeals  may  now  be  taken  to  the  commission* 
education  in  the  same  cases  where  before  the  enactment  of  the  last-menlii 
Htatute  such  appeals  might  have  been  taken  to  the  superintendent  of  pi 
Instruction. 

The  relator  herein  concedes  that  the  public  schools  of  Troy,  Including 
Troy  High  School,  are  common  schools  and  that  chapter  560  of  tbe  law 
1902,  above  referred  to,  relating  to  cities  of  the  second  class.  Including  the 
of  Troy,  Is  an  act  pertaining  to  common  schools. 

It  thus  appears  that  tbe  relator,  If  aggrieved,  may  have  complete  and  ai 
redress  by  an  appeal  to  tbe  commissioner  of  education,  and  aa  no  statut 
which  we  arc  referred  authorizes  a  writ  of  certiorari  In  a  caae  like  this,  sec 
2122  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  applies,  wblcb,  so  far  aa  pertinent  to 
(Sse,  is  as  follows ;  "  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  prescribed  by  a  statnt 
writ  of  certiorari  can  not  be  Issued  •  •  •  where  the  determination  cai 
iidequately  reviewed  by  an  appeal  to  a  court  or  to  some  other  body  or  officer 

Tbe  determination  of  the  board  of  education  which  the  relator  complain 
(«n  be  adequately  reviewed  by  tbe  state  commissioner  of  education,  and  b' 
the  relator  Is  not  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and 
i>rder  quashing  such  writ,  which  bad  previously  been  allowed,  was  prop 
granted. 

The  order  must  be  affirmed,  with  flO  costs  and  disbursements. 


NotB. — ^Tbe  following  decision  of  tbe  commlBHloner  of  rducstlon  o(  New  York  (Adt 
1906)    in  tbe  roreKOini;  case  Is  also  presents  In  order  lo  dlsplar  the  corapletp  ctri 

stance*  relating  to  tbe  above  case : 


[New  York 
Walrath  v.  Tb 


o(  the  appeal  of  Martlr 


Iwi 
Bt  the  Commissiorbb. — This  Is  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  board 
education  of  the  city  of  Troy  In  removing  appellant  from  the  position  of  pri 
|el  of  the  hlBh  school.  The  action  of  the  board  was  based  upon  charges  m 
hy  the  anj)erlntendeut  of  schools.  The  charges  were  served  upon  tbe  appell 
.Vovember  23,  1005,  when  he  was  notified  that  his  trial  would  be  held  before 
lioard  November  27,  1905.  At  that  time  the  investigation  proceeded ;  the  i 
fioratlon  counsel  attended  and  prosecuted  the  charges  and  the  appellant  i 
attended  by  counsel ;  adjournments  were  had  from  day  to  day  and  the  tc 
i.iony  was  taken  at  much  length.  On  December  4,  1905,  the  board  voted  t 
Ibe  appellant  had  been  found  guilty,  without  specifying  the  particular  offer 
of  which  be  was  found  guilty,  and  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  bla  posit 
forthwith. 
Section  245  of  the  charter  of  cities  of  the  second  class,  of  which  Troy  Is  t 
jirovides,  among  other  things,  as  follows :  "All  principals  shall  hold  tbetr  p 
tlons  during  good  behavior  and  shall  be  removable  only  for  cause,  after  a  fai 
lag,  by  the  affirmative  votea  of  at  least  a  majority  of  tie  board." 
The  appellant  la  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University  in  the  class  of  1889,  i 
liad  been  principal  of  tbe  Troy  High  School  shice  March  1,  1897. 
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The  charges  were  made  by  Mr.  Eklwln  S.  Harris,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Troy  schools  since  September,  1904.  They  were  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
board,  although  the  proceedings  clearly  show  that  the  superintendent  himself 
was  an  active  agent  in  preparing  and  proving  them.  They  were  drawn  by  the 
corporation  counsel  upon  information  supplied  by  the  superintendent,  and  they 
were  signed  and  verified  by  the  superintendent.  They  alleged  incompetency; 
neglect  of  duty;  disobedience  of  the  rules,  requirements,  and  directions  of  the 
board  of  education  and  of  the  superintendent  of  schools;  maladministration 
and  misconduct  in  office;  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  and  principal  of  a  high 
school ;  and  asserted  that  the  things  complained  of  were  done  or  omitted  Inten- 
tionally, willfully,  and  maliciously. 

The  specifications  set  forth  twelve  instances  of  alleged  misdeeds  or  failure  to 
I)erform  the  duties  of  appellant's  position.  Stripped  of  legal  verbiage,  these 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Failure  to  assign  a  teacher  to  the  head  of  the  modem-language  depart- 
ment after  she  had  been  appointed  thereto  by  the  board. 

2.  Refusal  for  some  days  to  assign  another  teacher  to  worlc  in  mathematics 
after  her  appointment  thereto  by  the  board. 

3.  Criticism  of  the  l)ourd  for  the  foregoing  appointments. 

4.  Hindering  the  employees  of  the  department  of  public  works  from  making 
certain  changes  at  the  high  school,  directed  by  the  board  of  education. 

5.  Failure  to  report  a  list  of  the  students  of  the  high  school  and  the  number 
of  school  credits  gi-anted  to  each,  as  well  as  the  number  claimed  by  each,  not- 
withstanding the  directions  of  the  board. 

6.  7,  8.  Failure  to  maintain  discipline  of  pupils  on  several  named  occasions 
and  to  report  thereui)on,  although  directed  to  do  so. 

9.  Failure  to  keep  accurate  records  of  work  and  credits  of  students. 

10.  Untrue  and  inaccurate  reports  of  work  and  credits  of  students. 

11.  Failure  to  make  true  and  accurate  reports  of  the  attendance  of  nonresi- 
dent students. 

12.  Unjust,  Improper,  and  malicious  criticism  of  the  board  and  the  super- 
intendent 

The  answer  of  the  appellant  denied,  severally  and  specifically,  the  charges  of 
the  superintendent,  adding  what  the  principal  claimed  were  explanations  of 
certain  facts  brought  out  by  the  allegations  made  against  him. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  board  the  main  witnesses  were  the  superintendent 
and  the  principal.  Of  the  429  pages  of  the  record,  their  testimony  fills  299 
r>ages.  The  proof  of  the  charges  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Harris,  the  superintendent.  But  one  other  witness  was  called  to  sus- 
tain the  allegations,  and  he  upon  but  one  unimportant  matter.  The  conten- 
tions of  the  principal  are  corroborated  here  and  there  by  the  testimony  of 
several  teachers  In  the  high  school  and  by  others. 

The  commissioner  of  education  has  read,  and  heard  able  counsel  uiK)n,  and 
reflected  upon  this  testimony.  Though  probably  not  bound  to  be  limited  by  the 
record,  he  has  been.  There  has  been  no  desire  to  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  board  of  education  or  to  substitute  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  for 
that  of  the  board.  If  the  weight  of  evidence  seemed  nearly  balanced,  and  the 
judges  api>eared  free  from  bias,  and  the  judgment  inflicted  a  penalty  fairly 
adjusted  to  a  real  offense  reasonably  established,  the  commissioner  would  sus- 
tain the  board,  even  though  It  might  seem  to  him  that  they  had  fallen  Into 
some  Incidental  errors  and  his  conclusions  upon  the  facts  were  not  fully  In 
accord  with  theirs.  But  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
l)oard  was  of  one  mind  In  prejudging  the  case  and  intent  upon  coming  to  but 
one  end;  was  biased  against  the  appellant;  magnified  the  small  Incidents  of 
administration  beyond  reason ;  denied  him  the  fair  op[X)rtunltles  of  defense ;  In- 
flicted a  penalty  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  any  apparent  delinquency,  and  so 
violated  the  law  which  they  were  bound  to  regard. 

No  immoral  act  la  charged  against  the  appellant ;  no  hasty  or  uncontrollable 
temper  Is  Intimated;  nothing  to  show  that  he  brought  dishonor  upon  his  posi- 
tion  Is  established;  no  doubt  about  his  scholarship  Is  brought  forward.  It 
nowhere  appears  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  common  respect  of  the  community, 
of  associate  teachers,  and  of  his  pupils.  He  certainly  carried  himself  with 
much  steadiness  under  trying  circumstances.  The  most  that  is  alleged  and 
attempted  to  be  proved  Is  that  he  failed  to  do  something  that  he  should  have 
done,  or  talked  too  freely,  and,  under  the  light  of  all  that  was  brought  out 
before  the  IxMird,  even  so  much  fades  pretty  nearly  to  the  vanishing  ^s^tai^.. 
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Tbe  euperlDlendeut  bad  a  professional  bb  well  as  a  legal  and  moral  obllgi 
tloD  to  tile  iirhidpHi,  imd  whatever  dlfflcnltieti  tbere  were  Bbinild  have  be* 
settled  l)etw(«ii  the  sutler  Intend  eat  and  principal,  and  would  have  been  If  tt 
members  of  tht-  iMiord  and  tbe  superintendent  bud  been  moved  by  nothing  bl 
the  good  of  the  schools  and  regard  for  a  teacher  In  a  responsible  place.  Ii 
deed,  tbe  procccdhiKS  unniistnkably  declare  tbe  fnct  that  tbe  dlfflcultteo  wtait 
have  set  the  schools  and  tbe  people  of  n  city  in  most  regrettable  turmoil  Imi 
arisen  out  of  the  Hollcitude  of  this  prlDcl]>al  for  tbe  character  and  tbe  quallt 
of  the  faculty  over  which  he  was  to  preside,  and  out  of  the  iategrltr  that  cou 
not  always  beitd  to  eveu  oiBctnl  authority  wblcb  hud  some  other  alms  than  tl 
excliiBivo  rmmI  of  tbe  schools. 

The  teachers  who  were  HpiK>inted  tu  the  high  school  faculty  without  confe 
ence  with  the  prludiml  were  assigned  to  work  by  bfni  with  little  delny  and  i 
more  than  was  inevitably  Incident  to  bis  mirprlne  and  to  their  lack  of  adaiMutii 
to  new  and  reRponsible  duties.  The  criticisms  against  the  members  of  the  boai 
sound  very  difCerenliy  when  repeated  by  one  side  from  what  they  do  wh« 
explained  by  llie  other,  and.  lu  any  event,  were  not  to  the  public  and  not  beyoi 
what  any  public  officer  must  exjieci,  without  exercising  hia  official  power  to  tu; 
people  out  of  permanent  positions.  Tbe  allegation  .about  Interferlns  wli 
changes  In  tlie  building  grew  out  of  an  InaignlScant  and  passiag  eplxod 
Those  concerning  reports  upon  tbe  standinRs  of  pupils  and  tbe  niiniber  of  tai 
ures  are  clearly  the  result  of  measuring  things  by  different  standards  and  - 
differing  estimates  of  personal  and  official  prerogatives.  That  In  relation 
the  dls<-lj>llne  of  pupils  is  not  serious  in  school  administration,  and  is  i 
graver  than  niny  be  freiiueatly  made  against  principals  who  have  live  boys 
manage.  Tbe  one  ntH>nt  not  reporting  nonresident  pupils,  which  looks  hi 
upon  Its  frtce,  hef-nuse  It  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  principal  i>ermltt( 
the  city  to  be  defrauded.  Is  shown  to  refer  to  a  stndent  whose  father  was 
resident  and  ii  tax|iayer  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  who  was  therefore  In  tl 
school  <if  right.     No  wrongful  Intent  or  malicious  purpose  appeara  anywhere. 

But  this  is  not  all :  Tbe  trial  was  not  Judlclnlly  fnlr.  If  any  Inquiry  la  nnfa 
It  Is  one  In  which  tbe  tribunal  jiretends  to  he  governed  by  legal  rules  and  yi 
has  no  real  knowledge  of  them,  and  so  exerciscA  the  power  to  une  them,  eitht 
willfully  or  ignorantly,  In  faror  of  one  side  and  against  tbe  other.  It  can  ni 
be  expected  that  a  board  of  education  wilt  t>e  familiar  with  tbe  I^nil  ruh 
governing  tbe  taking  of  evidence,  but  it  is  not  ton  much  to  insist  tbnt  a  board  c 
education  shall  either  show  such  disposition,  even  anxiety,  to  protect  the  rlglil 
of  the  accused  as  will  lend  it  to  receive  aud  exclnde  the  testimony  olTered  b 
both  slden  according  to  tnie  rules  of  evidence,  or  else  make  no  auch  iiretmi 
and  get  nt  the  facte  through  whatever  both  sides  cnn  offer.  There  need  be  d 
hesitation  In  saying  that  the  record  plainly  discloses  tbnt  testimony  nititerlal  1 
the  accused  was  excludeil  re|>eatedly  when  It  tended  to  show  that  members  ha 
prejudged  the  nise  or  when  It  would  weigh  agnliist  the  preconceived  pl.ins  ■: 
tbe  iioard.  An  able  young  lawyer,  favorable  to  the  attitude  of  the  superlntem 
ent  and  tbe  board,  was  allowed  to  determine  what  evidence  should  be  takei 
H^  and  to  bmlger  the  principal  to  counsel's  content,  while  another  wns  kept  frni 

r     1  analyslnK  the  contents  of  the  Bui>erlntendent's  mind  beyond  what  seemed  to  tb 

board  to  be  safely  consistent  with  Its  iKilnt  of  view.  It  Is  not  said,  as  the  miiei 
intendent  and  board  all^e  of  tbe  prlnci|>al,  that  tbe  board  was  Intentionally 
willfully,  and  maliciously  wrong  about  this.  It  was  wrong,  but  It  may  hnv 
become  Infatuati-d  with  theories  which  Impelled  its  course,  and  It  tnny  have  bee 
under  political  pressure  which  realty  forcetl  It  to  think  that  the  exlgrcneles  c 
tbe  situation  demanded  it.  The  matter  Is  given  place  here  for  tbe  enllgbtei 
ment  and  guidance  of  other  boards  in  similar  or  annlf^ous  situations,  and  I 
eager  anticipation  of  the  time  when  partizansbtp  shall  not  dare  to  obtrude  upo 
the  management  of  the  schools. 

It  must  t)e  understood  that  a  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  for  his  llfi 
and  that  a  teacher's  place  Is  not  to  be  the  football  of  politics,  or  partlsnnshl 
In  other  form.  If  a  teacher  to  whom  the  law  gives  a  permanent  tenure  throug 
good  behavior,  and  declan-s  that  he  cnn  only  Im?  removed  for  cause,  in  to  b 
removed,  tbe  cause  must  be  a  rensonahlc  one  and  tlie  jinicecdlngs  leading  np  t 
the  determination  nuist  be  so  conducted  as  to  establish  tbe  cause  and  yet  protec 
the  teacher's  rights. 

Tbe  commissioner  of  education  takes  no  flabby  or  indifferent  view  of  the  nee 
of  organlEatlOD,  of  res|iect  for  official  directions,  of  obedience  to  conntltiite 
autborltf.    But  the  organization  must  rest  upon  sound  fandamental  prlnctplei 
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tbe  dlrectlODS  mast  Hqaare  wltb  reason  and  rlgbt,  and  the  authority  mnst  be 
«xcluslvel7  actnuted  liy  the  hlgdi  aims  of  tbe  educational  arstem  and  be  Kfely 
wltbln  the  law  which  reKulRtea  tbe  schoolriL  When  It  Is  bo,  authority  ts  oitltled 
to  booor  for  any  a^cgresslveDem  It  may  show ;  and  wtien  it  is  not,  be  wbo  reetete 
it  iB  alBO  entitled  to  honor. 

It  Is  hard  for  anyone  to  lose  .employment  It  Is  still  harder  for  one  to  lose 
Nuployment  as  a  teacher  at  a  time  of  the  year  which  practically  makes  reem- 
ployment ImpoBSible  for  nine  or  ten  months.  It  comes  pretty  close  to  annihila- 
tion when  a  teacher  1b  peremptorily  dismissed  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people 
of  a  couBlderable  city,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  teachers  In  the  State 
and  country,  from  so  conspicuous  a  position  as  the  prlnelpnlshlp  of  the  Troy 
High  School,  when  It  is  proclalmeil  that  It  Is  done  For  Incompetence,  neglect  of 
duty.  Intentional  maladministration,  willful  mlscondnct  In  olflce,  maliclona  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  teacher,  and  all  the  other  things  that  come  to  the  mind  of  a 
keen  young  corporation  counsel  assigned  the  duty  of  drawing  charges  and 
making  a  case. 

The  teacher  In  this  case  was  in  a  conspicuous  and  responsible  position.  He 
WHS  bonnd  to  endeavor  to  work  quietly  and  harmoniously  with  all  others  who 
had  the  good  of  the  schools  In  Tlew.  aad  particularly  with  those  In  offlclal 
anthorlty  over  him.  He  was  bound  to  be  patient,  to  cany  himself  with  steadi- 
ness and  dignity,  and  even  to  suffer  much  In  tbe  Interest  of  the  common  good. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  character  and  education.  He  bad  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  place  he  held.  He  was  not  an  old  man.  incapable  of  further 
progress  and  yet  better  accomplishments.  Tbe  school  over  which  he  presided 
was  upon  his  heart.  He  was  entitled  to  be  treated  like  a  man.  to  be  ret^arded 
for  the  public  service  be  had  rendered.  He  was  not  &  mere  hired  man  :  he  was 
entitled  to  be  conferred  with  about  tbe  Interests  of  bis  school.  When  the  board 
was  honest  and  sane  and  deliberate  he  was  bound  I'o  act  upon  their  conclusions 
without  cavil,  or  vacate  his  place  for  one  who  could.  If  he  could  not  do  that, 
then  he  was  Incompetent  for  such  a  trust,  and  If  under  such  circumstances  be 
would  not  vacate  his  place,  then  the  board  could  remove  him  at  n  time  and  in 
a  way  which  would  Inflict  no  more  upon  blm  than  the  clrcumstRnces  made 
reasonable  and  the  needs  of  the  school  made  Imiwratlva  An  offense  against 
good  Judgment  or  disagreements  with  the  board  which  need  not  force  an  o|>en 
rupture  If  managed  by  men  of  s«i9e,  which  might  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
request  for  his  resignation  or  even  a  removal  from  jraBltlon  in  the  vacation 
time,  might  come  short  of  supporting  such  decisive  action  at  a  time  when  the 
schools  were  open  and  the  ^tuatlon  called  for  toleration  and  no  unuecessary 
commotion.  When  the  board  became  possessed  of  a  purpose  to  oust  him  In 
tbe  middle  of  the  school  year  without  substantial  cause,  he  was  not  bound  to 
acquiesce:  the  la*  Is  against  that  and  It  protected  him.  It  was  precisely  for 
this  purpose  that  (he  provisions  concerning  the  tenure  of  teachers  In  the  uniform 
charter  of  cities  of  the  Be<'ond  class  was  Inserted. 

The  appeal  is  sustained,  and  the  action  of  the  respondent  removing  the 
appellant  from  the  princlpalship  of  the  Troy  High  School  Is  declared  to  be  of 
no  effect. 

It  Is  ordered  that  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Troy  forthwith  recog- 
nize said  Mftrtln  II.  Walrath  as  principal  of  the  Troy  High  School,  chanced 
with  all  the  resiionslbilltles  and  authority,  and  entitled  to  all  of  the  prerogatives 
and  emoluments  of  said  |)03itlon  the  same  as  he  would  have  been  If  the  action 
of  said  board  of  education  tnken  December  4,  1905,  remorlng  him  from  said 
|)OHltlon  had  not  been  taken. 

This  decision  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Troy,  and  notice  thereof  be  by  him  given  to  the  appellant  and  resi>ondent, 
with  opportunity  to  examine  tbe  same. 

April  fl,  1006. 

II.  New  York. 

[HarrlB  c.  Draprr 

Application  of  Bdwln  S.  Harris  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  as  Gommletloner  of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Ellas  P. 
Mann,  Individually  «Dd  as  mayor  of  the  City  of  Troy,  to  restralD  a  frvt«e«t 
prosecution  and  hearing  of  an  appeal  taken  by  the  respondent  MaiM»-  ^ws^'  *■ 
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decision  of  tbe  bonrd  of  education  of  the  ctt;  of  Troy  dlsmlBstng  charges  ; 
ferred  against  relator  as  sui)erlntendent  of  schools  of  aacti  city.  Writ 
mtased.  \ 

Bettb,  J.  An  alternative  writ  of  prohibition  liaa  heretofore  been  grantei 
this  matter  restraining  the  defendant.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  as  commiBSlonei 
education  of  tbe  State  of  New  York,  from  hearing  a  certain  appenl  taken 
EllBH  P.  Mann,  Individually  and  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Troy,  from  a  dech 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Troy  on  charges  preferred  aga 
Edwin  S.  Harris,  the  relator,  superintendent  of  schools  of  said  city  of  Troy 
said  Mann,  the  defendant,  which  tlmrges  were  dlsnilBsed  by  the  said  boan 
education  after  a  trial  thereof.  An  appeal  waa  taken  by  said  Ellaa  F.  M 
from  the  decision  of  said  board  of  education  to  the  defendnnt,  Andrew 
Draper,  couiulssloner  of  education.  The  question  was  argued  before  said  c 
mlasloner  as  to  whether  be  had  Jurisdiction  to  hear  Bald  appeal,  and  as  a  re 
of  said  argument  the  said  Draper  decided  that  he  had  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
determine  the  appeal  from  tbe  decision  of  said  board  of  education  and  to  let 
Its  decision.  An  application  is  now  made  to  make  this  alternative  writ  of 
hlbltlon  absolute  on  the  ground  that  the  commissioner  of  education  has  no  Ji 
diction  to  hear  this  appeal.  Ellas  P,  Mann,  Individually  and  as  mayor,  nu 
a  return  objecting  to  the  legal  aufflclency  of  tbe  papers  upon  which  the  wri 
prohibition  herein  was  granted,  and  alleging  that  the  satd  Draper  has  Juri) 
Hon  of  the  appeal  referred  to  In  the  petition  herein. 

Practically  all  the  gnestlons  submitted  here  were  decided  in  People  of 
State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  Alartln  H.  Walrath,  appellant  v.  Frank  E.  O'B 
and  Others,  Actlnt;  as  Commissioners  of  Education  of  and  for  the  City  of  T 
respondents  (112  App.  DIv.,  97.  97  N.  Y.  Supp.,  1115),  except  in  that  caw 
relator  therein  conceded  (1)  that  the  public  schools  of  Troy  were  com 
schools,  and  (2)  that  chapter  560,  page  1341,  of  the  Laws  of  1002,  inclm 
the  city  of  Troy,  Is  an  act  i)ertalning  to  common  achoola,  which  matters 
not  conceded  here  by  this  relator,  but  are  denied.  We  shall  address  ourse 
then  to  those  two  questlonB. 

We  flad  by  chapter  66  of  the  l.aws  of  1805  an  act  passed  to  raise  a  fund 
the  eueouraRement  of  common  schools.  Chapter  32  of  the  L,aws  of  1S07  li 
act  further  to  Increase  the  common  school  fund.  In  chapter  246  of  the  I. 
of  1811,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  payment  of  certain  officers  of  govemmeut 
for  other  purixjses,"  we  find  section  54  to  be  as  follows: 

"  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  i)erBon  administering  the  govemmen 
appoint  five  commissioners  to  report,  at  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  lefiislatiir 
system  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,  and  the 
tributlon  of  tbe  interest  of  the  school  fund  among  the  common  schools  in 

In  the  following  year  (June  19,  1812)  chapter  342  of  the  laws  of  that  y 
"An  act  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,"  was  passed,  wblch  prttvl 
for  an  officer  within  this  Rtate,  to  be  known  as  the  "suiierintendent  of  cnmi 
schools,"  and  In  which  act  provision  was  made  for  the  distribution  of 
school  fund  to  be  later  acquired.  By  chapter  192,  pace  229,  of  the  Laws  of  1 
"An  act  for  the  better  eslabllshinent  of  common  schools,"  which  rpp*>ji],>d 
prior  act  of  1812,  a  more  elaborate  scheme  was  provided  for  the  establishn 
of  common  schools  Id  this  State,  and  provision  was  made  for  tbe  eeneral 
portlonment  of  moneys  for  the  said  common  schools.  Somewhat  similar  i 
vision  for  the  organlaatlon  and  Bupfiort  of  the  common  schools  has  <?ontlu 
under  statnlory  authority  ever  since,  and  there  has  been  an  officer  dealj^ 
ns  the  "superintendent  of  public  instruction."  until  the  act  (chap.  40,  p.  ^ 
the  Laws  of  1904)  was  passed  which  repealed  the  last  act  on  that  subjecl 
to  tbe  title  of  tbe  office,  and  designated  an  officer  with  substantially  the  si 
and  additional  duties  as  the  "  commissioner  of  education,"  which  posltioi 
now  held  by  the  defendant  Draiier. 

Chapter  131,  page  120,  of  the  Laws  of  1816  la  entitled  "An  act  to  Incorpoi 
the  city  of  Troy."  Commencinj;  with  the  preamble  of  section  40  of  that 
and  including  sections  40  to  47,  Inclusive,  provision  Is  made  for  school  i 
educational  matters  In  said  citj'.  Section  42  thereof  provides  that  the  scl 
trustees,  whose  election  is  provided  for  In  that  statute,  shall  he  requlreil  to  ] 
form  the  duties  of  Inspectors  and  trustees  under  the  "  act  for  the  better  esi 
llshment  of  common  schools,"  subject  to  such  repilatlona  as  the  common  cod 
of  said  city  Hhall  make.  Section  43  provided  that  the  moneys  which  shall  a' 
from  the  distribullon  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sopi 
d(  tbe  city's  schools  by  tbe  commissioners  of  schools.    By  chapter  19S,  page  : 
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of  tbe  I>aws  of  1849,  the  leglBlatare  amended  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Tro;  and 
provided  for  the  establiabment  of  free  acbools  In  said  city.  Section  3  thereof 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  tbe  aald  clt;  in  Its  corporate  capscity  should 
be  able  to  hold  aod  dlapoae  of  an;  real  or  personal  estate  transferred  to  It  by 
bequest  or  devise  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  tbe  said  city.  Section 
R  provided  tbat  the  common  council  of  tbe  said  city  might  make  appointment 
of  commissioners  of  the  common  schools.  Section  9  provided  how  any  commis- 
sioner of  common  schools  might  b^  removed,  and  section  10  provided  tbat  tbe 
commlssloncrB  of  common  schools  In  said  city  shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be 
Wyled  the  "board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Troy."  By  subdivision  1  of  sec- 
tion 14  it  W.1H  provided  tbat  said  tmnrd  shall  have  power,  and  It  shall  be  their 
dutj'  to  eatahllsh  and  organize  in  the  several  wards  of  said  city  such  and  so 
many  schools  (Including  the  common  Bcboola  now  existing  therein)  aa  tbey 
shall  di<em  requisite  and  expedient;  and  by  subdivision  9,  "to  have  In  all  re- 
spects the  superintendence,  supervision,  and  management  of  the  common 
schools  "  In  said  city;  and  by  section  22.  ail  moneys  received  by  said  city  for  or 
on  account  of  the  common  schools  should  be  de[xisited  with  the  chamberlain 
of  tbe  said  city  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education,  to  be  used  by  said  board 
of  education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  act.  By  chapter  186, 
page  359,  of  the  Ijiws  of  18S1  (section  6).  provision  wea  made  for  election  of 
further  commissioners  of  common  achools  In  said  city  of  Troy.  By  chapter  129, 
page  284,  of  the  Laws  of  1872,  which  was  an  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  it  was  provided,  among  other  things,  that  the  officers  of  said  city 
should  consist  of  two  eommlHHloners  of  common  schools  for  each  ward,  and 
various  other  officers  therein  named.  Chapter  80,  page  120,  of  the  Laws  of  1892, 
was  "An  act  to  organize  a  board  of  acfaool  commtsaloners  In  and  for  the  city 
of  Troy  and  to  provide  for  the  government  and  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  said  city."  It  provided  for  a  board  of  seven  school  commissioners,  to  be 
aiipointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  city,  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  board  of 
school  commissioners.  Said  board  was  given  authority  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  city  of  Troy,  and  was  given  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  shall  posaesa  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  now  p<Msessed  by  the  present  board  of  school  commla- 
sloners  in  said  city,  except  as  tn  said  act  provided.  Section  11,  subdivision  1, 
provided  tbat  said  board  shall  have  power,  and  It  shall  be  their  duty,  to  ea- 
tablisb  and  organize  such  and  so  many  schools,  including  the  common  schools 
now  existing  therein,  as  they  shall  deem  requisite  or  expedient,  and  to  alter 
nntl  discontinue  tbe  same,  by  section  7  thereof  to  pay  tbe  wages  of  school  teach- 
ers out  of  moneys  appropriated  and  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  bcIiooIs 
In  said  city  as  far  as  tbe  same  shall  be  sufflclent,  and  by  section  12  to  roaiie  and 
transmit  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  a  report  In  writing 
annually. 

Article  9,  section  1.  of  the  etmstltntlon  of  the  State  of  New  York,  adopted 
In  1894.  provides  as  followa: 

"  Common  Schools — Section  1,  The  l^islature  shall  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  Buiiport  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  chil- 
dren of  thin  Rtate  may  be  educated." 

Chapter  182,  page  371,  of  the  Ijiws  of  1808,  was  "An  act  for  the  government 
of  cities  of  tlie  second  class,"  commonly  knovfn  as  the  "  while  charter."  Troy 
is  n  city  of  the  second  clnsR.  Section  240  of  that  act,  and  subsequent  sections, 
were  amended  by  chapter  500.  page  1341,  of  the  I.,aws  of  1902,  which  Is  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  chapter  182  of  the  Laws  of  1898  relative  to  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  cities  of  the  second  class."  Section  240  thereof  provldea 
for  0  Iroard  of  education,  composed  of  three  members,  to  be  called  "commis- 
sioners of  education,"  which  Is  the  board  of  education  now  had  in  tbe  city  of 
Troy,  and  provides  said  board  shall  be  the  head  o'f  the  departmait  of  public 
Instruction  in  said  cities.    Section  242  thereof  is  aa  follows: 

"The  board  has  all  the  powers  and  is  charged  with  all  the  duties  of , com- 
missioners of  common  schools,  and  of  trustees  of  the  several  school  dtatrlcta 
in  this  State,  under  the  general  statutes  relating  to  common  schools,  so  tar  aa 
such  powers  and  duties  can  be  made  applicable  to  the  schools  herein  provided 
for.  and  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Section  248.  which  Is  the  section  under  which  relator,  Harris,  holds  his  office, 
is  as  follows: 

"  The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  hold  offlce  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board.    Any  person  may  prefer  charges  of  Incompetency.  malBdmtnl8tra^.V:«^  •« 
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misconduct  against  tbe  superintendent,  and  thetvupon  tbe  board  absU 
to  bear  tbe  charged,  and  In  case  the  aame  ahall  be  sustained  by  tbe  kQIi 
vote  of  a  majority  tbereof  the  superintendent  shall  be  dismissed  from  bla 

I  think,  from  tbls  brief  examination  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the 
of  tbls  State  and  the  city  of  Tro;,  It  must  be  fairly  apparent  that  tbe 
of  said  city  nre  common  schools,  part  of  tbe  common  scbool  syateni 
Stata  It  must  also  follow,  from  an  examination  of  said  legislation,  that  < 
GOO,  page  1341,  of  the  Laws  of  1902.  Is  an'nct  pertaining  to  common  i 
The  title  Indicates  it,  and  all  the  sections  refer  to  matters  p«tatnliig 
common  schools  of  tbe  cities  of  tbe  second  class  ki  tbia  State.  This  s 
what  was  not  determined  by  the  appellate  dlvlson  In  People  es  rel.  V 
r.  O'Brien,  hereinbefore  referred  to.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  tbe  legl 
Intended  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  commissioner  of  education  to  apply 
common  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  second  class.  Including  Troy.  Hei 
appeal  herein  Is  governed  by  subdivision  7.  section  1,  title  14,  cbapt 
page  1181.  of  the  Laws  of  1894,  as  amended  by  cbnpter  40.  page  94.  of  th 
of  1904,  which  confers  upon  the  commissioner  of  education  the  powe 
duties  of  superintendent  of  public  Instnictlon  heretofore  eiierclsed  by  tl 
superintendent.  Including  the  power  to  determine  appeals  of  this  kind. 

Tbe  point  Is  made  by  the  relator  that  tbe  defendant.  Mann,  Is  aot  a 
aggrieved  within  tbe  statute.    The  statute  Is: 

"Any  person  conceiving  blmeelf  aggrieved  In  conseqnence  of  any  i 
made    •     •    •    may  appeal." 

Tbe  commlBSioner  being  given  jurisdiction  of  tbe  subject  matter  of  ■ 
peal,  the  burden  Is  on  the  defendant.  Maun,  to  show  before  the  comml 
that  he  Is  aggrieved  by  tbe  decision  of  tbe  board  of  education. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  tbe  further  point  made,  that  noder  t 
reading  of  tbe  statute  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  this  case  the  c 
sloner  of  education  mlfiht  attempt  to  decide  this  appeal  without  notl^ 
relator,  Harris,  that  It  wax  pending.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  provldi 
contingency  of  that  kind  If  it  shonid  ever  arlne. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  tbe  writ  of  prohibition  herein  should  be  dlai 
and  an  order  may  be  entered  vacating  or  quashing  It. 


STATUS  OP  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


III.  California. 


■.  Hyatt  (Saprru 


In  bank.  App!icatl<Hi  by  the  board  of  e<lucatlon  of  the  city  and  con 
San  Francisco  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  Bgalnrt  Edward  Hyatt,  as  si 
tendent  of  public  Instruction.    Petition  dismissed, 

Sloss,  J.  Upon  an  application  to  this  court  by  the  bonrd  of  education 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  thi 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  to  lncludL<  the  Humboldt  evenlni 
school  In  said  city  and  county  among  the  schools  participating  In  the  npp 
ment  of  the  state  high  school  fund,  an  alternative  writ  Issued.  The  resp 
appeared,  and,  after  filing  a'demarrer  and  an  answer,  entered  Into  a  stlpi 
with  tbe  petitioner,  agreeing  upon  the  essential  facta.  By  section  1  of  | 
entitled  "An  set  (treating  a  fund  for  the  benefit  and  sopport  of  hlgb  i 
and  providing  for  Its  distribution,"  etc.,  approved  March  6.  1905  (Stat 
p.  S8,  chap.  66),  provision  Is  made  for  the  annual  levy  of  n  tax  for  tbe  s 
of  regularly  established  blgh  schools  of  the  State,  The  money  so  collerte 
be  turned  Into  a  "  state  high-acbool  fund,"  created  by  tbe  act  and  Is  appro] 
for  the  use  and  support  of  regularly  established  state  high  schools.  A 
:t,  4.  (Section  5  of  the  act  directs  the  superintendent  of  public  Instrucl 
ajiportitin  the  fund  to  high  schools  of  the  State  upon  this  basis :  One-tl 
the  annual  amount  equally  among  the  county,  district,  city,  union,  ni 
ooioQ  high  scbools  of  the  State,  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  paptla  « 
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or  in  average  dally  attendance  therein,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  pro  rata 
according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  last  preceding  school  year, 
"provided  that  such  high  schools  have  been  organized  under  the  law  of  the 
State,  or  have  been  recognized  as  existing  under  the  high-school  laws  of  the 
State  and  have  maintained  the  grade  of  Instruction  required  by  law  for  the  high 
schools;  and  provided  tliat  no  school  shall  be  eligible  to  a  share  in  said  state 
high-school  fund  that  has  not  during  the  last  preceding  school  year  employed  at 
least  two  regularly  certificated  high-school  teachers  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  with  not  less  than  twenty  pupils  in  average  dally 
attendance  for  such  length  of  time  *  *  *  ;  and  provided  that  before  re- 
ceiving state  aid,  each  school  shall  furnish  satlsftictory  evidence  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction  of  the  possession  of  a  reasonably  good  equipment 
of  building,  laboratory,  and  library  and  of  having  maintained,  the  preceding 
school  year,  proper  high-school  instruction  for  a  term  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  ♦  ♦  ♦."  It  appears  from  the  stipulation  above  referred  to 
that  the  Humboldt  evening  high  school  was  established  and  organized  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  in  October,  1897,  at 
a  time  when  said  city  and  county  was  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
solidation act  and  the  amendments  thereto.  In  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  said  school  no  election,  as  provided  by  sections  1670  and  1671  of  the 
Political  Ck>de,  was  held.  The  sessions  of  said  school  are  held  in  the  evening 
only,  and  continue  during  two  hours  of  each  of  five  evenings  i)er  week. 

The  respondent  contends,  in  the  first  place,  that  under  the  constitution  of  this 
State  no  high  school  holding  evening  sessions  only  can  be  established.  This 
contention  Is  based  upon  section  6  of  article  9  of  the  constitution,  providing 
that  "the  public-school  system  shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools 
as  may  be  established  by  the  legislature,  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority." 
The  argument  Is  that  the  constitution,  by  enumerating  the  various  classes  of 
schools  and  making  evening  schools  a  distinct  class  in  this  enumeration,  dis- 
tinguished such  evening  schools  from  all  other  classes  enumerated,  and  that  an 
evening  school  could  not  therefore  at  the  same  time  be  a  high  school,  since 
high  schools  form  a  class  separately  provided  for  In  the  section.  But  this  argu- 
ment proves  too  much.  It  would  lead  equally  well  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
evening  school  could  not  be  either  a  primary,  a  grammar,  a  normal,  or  a 
technical  school,  a  conclusion  which  seems  on  its  face  to  be  untenable.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  in  Including  in  this  section  the 
words  ''  evening  schools,"  intended  to  obviate  any  doubt  that  might  exist  as  to 
the  power  to  provide  for  schools  which  should  hold  their  sessions  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  It  was  not  Intended  thereby  to  make  a  separate  class  of  such 
schools  In  the  sense  that  evening  schools  could  not,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
course  of  study  pursued,  possess  the  character  of  primary,  grammar,  high,  nor- 
mal, or  technical  schools. 

Further,  it  is  objected  that  the  Humboldt  evening  high  school  was  not  organ- 
ized pursuant  to  an  election  held  under  the  provisions  of  section  1670  of  the 
Political  Code.  By  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1905,  the  benefits  of  the 
"  state  high-school  fund  "  are  limited  to  high  schools  that  "  have  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  have  been  recognized  as  existing  under  the  high- 
school  law  of  the  State."  By  this  provision  the  act  furnishes  Its  own  definition 
of  the  phrase  "  regularly  established  high  schools  of  the  State,"  used  In  the 
earlier  sections,  and  Impresses  the  character  of  regularly  established  high 
schools  upon  schools  which  comply  with  either  of  the  last  quoted  requirements 
of  section  5.  As  appears  from  the  stipulation,  the  Humboldt  evening  high 
school  "was  established  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  in  October,  1897.  Section  1616  of  the  Political  Code  reads:  "  Boanis 
of  education  are  elected  In  cities  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  governing 
such  cities,  and  their  powers  and  duties  are  as  prescrilied  In  such  laws,  except 
as  otherwise  in  this  chapter  provided."  Under  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  and  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education  , 
thereof,"  approved  April  1.  1872  (Stat  1871-72,  p.  846,  chap.  576),  the  board  of 
education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is  given  power  "  to  maintain 
public  schools  as  now  organized  in  said  city  and  county,  and  to  establish  addi- 
tional ones  as  required,  and  to  consolidate  and  discontinue  schools,  as  may  be 
deemed  best  for  the  public  interest."  That  high  schools  may  properly  be  in- 
cluded within  the  term  "public  schools"  will  hardly  be  questioned.  VoS^'^e^ 
article  9,  section  6,  of  the  present  constitution,  quoted  aboye,  ezpressV^    tss»5«8». 
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theni  a  part  of  tbe  "public-school  sfstem."  Tbls  statate,  tberefore,  In 
ferrlug  upoD  tbe  board  of  education  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fna 
power  to  eHtabllBb  pnbllc  schixilB.  gaTC  to  It  tbe  power  to  eetabllsh  high  act) 
Tbe  net,  having  been  passed  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  ' 
WRS  not  nlT^cteil  by  tbe  restrictions  contained  In  that  InBtrument  prohib 
tbe  paBstiifc  of  local  or  si>eclBl  laws.  (Nevada  School  Dlst.  t;.  Shoecraf 
Cal.,  372,  26  Pac,  211.)  It  would  appear  clear,  therefore,  tliat  the  Hnml 
evening  bigh  Bcbool  l8  a  school  that  has  "  been  orKanlied  under  tJie  law  o. 
State."  But,  if  there  were  anf  douht  as  to  tbe  legality  of  the  original  orga 
tloD  of  the  school,  two  curative  acts  jiassed  after  Its  esablisbiuHit.  had 
effect  of  obviating  any  defects  existing  at  tbe  outset,  or.  at  least,  of  nu 
It  a  school  "  recognized  as  existing  under  the  hlgh-pcliool  laws  of  tbe  St 
An  act  of  March  15,  1001  (Stat.  1001,  p.  2!t9.  cbiip.  140),  providea  tliat  "nli 
ceedings  for  tbe  establlabment  of  high  schools  heretofore  established  In  t 
inrated  cities  are  hereby  declared  legnl ;  "  and  In  19(0  the  l^lslnture  nme 
itectlon  16T1  of  the  Political  Code,  Including  lu  said  section  a  subdlvisio: 
providing  that  "  all  [iroceedlngs  for  the  formation  and  organisation  of  1 
Bchooi  districts  and  the  establishment  of  county,  city  and  county,  union, 
union,  and  district  high  schools  had  prior  to  tbe  passage  and  approval  of 
act  are  hereby  validated  and  declared  legal,  and  said  bigh-school  dlst 
and  bigh  schools  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legally  formed,  organized,  and  e 
llsbed."  It  Is  well  nettled  that  the  legislature  has  power  to  pass  acts  n 
tbe  failure  to  comply  with  statutory  requirements  that  might  originally 
been  dispensed  with  In  tbe  proceedings  of  municipal  corporations.  (6  Am. 
Eng.  Ency.  of  Law  (2d  Ed.),  Ml.)  In  the  recent  case  of  Chase  ti.  Tront 
Cal.,  350,  80  Pac,  81,  thiB  court  fully  expressed  Its  views  regarding  the  \-al 
of  curative  acts.  Tbe  statute  tbere  In  question  undertook  to  TaIidBt« 
fectlve  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  but  tbe  principle  declared  1 
less  applicable  to  proceedings  of  the  kind  here  Involved.  (See,  alao,  Bali 
Monroe  (Cal.  Sup.),  89  Pac,  3S2.)  If  this  school  was  In  all  otber  res] 
entitled  to  participate  as  a  high  school  In  the  apportionment,  these  cun 
acts  were  clearly  snfflclent  to  bring  It  within  tbe  statutory  definition 
"regularly  established  bigh  school." 

The  further  objection  Is  made  on  behalf  of  respondent  that  tbe  ahortnci 
the  daily  session  held  In  the  school  In  question,  1.  e.,  two  hours  per  day,  I 
the  school  out  of  the  class  of  high  schools  contemplated  by  the  law,  WhI 
appears  that  this  session  is  considerably  shorter  than  that  regularly  he! 
day  high  schools,  we  find  no  provision  of  law  regulating  tbe  lengtb  of  the  i 
neoslons,  with  the  exception  of  section  1G73  of  the  Political  Code,  wblch 
vldes  that  "  no  school  must  be  continued  lu  seseioa  more  than  six  bonn 
day."  N'o  statute  provides  a  minimum  duration,  and  if  tbe  acbool  com 
with  all  tbe  requlretuents  of  law.  the  fact  that  Its  sessions  are  of  shorter  c 
tion  than  those  of  other  high  schools  does  not  deprive  It  of  the  character 
regularly  established  bigh  school  or  prevent  it  from  participating  In  the  ber 
conferred  upon  regularly  established  blRb  schools  by  the  act  of  Slsrcb  8.  : 
Hnt  while  the  facts  already  set  forth  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  tend  to  show 
the  school  In  question  Is  not  a  "regularly  established  high  school  of  the  St 
and  do  not,  tberefore,  fumtsb  any  reason  for  excluding  it  from  the  appor 
nient.  we  think  that  the  stipulation  of  facts  falls  to  show  that  the  Hnml 
evening  high  school,  considered  as  a  high  school,  compiled  witli  the  provlsioi 
section  5  of  tbe  act  of  March  6, 1905,  as  to  employment  of  teachers  and  ave 
daily  attendance.  It  ml):ht  be  said  that  the  answer,  tested  by  Htrict  mit 
pleading,  does  not  raise  a  clear  Issue  on  this  point.  It  may.  bo^vc^-er,  wit 
Htmlning  the  meaning  of  words,  be  construed  as  raising  such  lasiie,  and  I 
much  as  this  Is  n  controversy  between  public  officers,  eacb  of  whoiu  im  doub 
desirous  of  ascertaining  and  iterforming  his  exact  duty  under  tlie  law.  we 
not  dl8iK>seiI  to  allow  any  technical  construction  of  the  pleadings  to  preVenl 
consideration  of  a  question  wliose  determination  is  necessary  to  n  prot>er  ui 
standing  of  tbe  rights  and  obligations  arising  under  the  statute  In  ques 
Tbe  petition  etleges.  and  it  Is  not  denied,  that  during  tbe  school  year  19 
tbe  Humboldt  school  employed  2ft  teachers  for  not  less  than  one  hundred 
eighty  daya  and  that  the  average  dally  attendance  was  546  pupils.  It  apf 
that  graduates  of  grammar  schools  have  been  admitted  to  said  school  \ 
out  examination.  (Political  Code,  sec.  1670.  subdivision  13,)  A  course  o 
Btructlon,  extending  over  three  years,  and  leading  to  a  high  school  dfplnoi 
given,  but  there  la  uo  suggestion  that  this  course  is  such  as  to  prepare  gradt 
for  odmlBBlon  to  the  State  University.    During  the  year  1005-4  the  school 
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B  coarse  of  study  known  as  "  Course  B,"  which  extended  for  a  period  at  five 
years,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  petitioner  to  comply  with  Ilie  admiaalon 
requirements  of  the  UnlverHity  of  Callforofa.  As  we  hare  seen,  the  act  of 
March  6,  1005,  limits  the  distributtoii  of  its  heneBta  to  schools  which  have 
maintained  the  grade  of  Instruction  required  by  law  for  the  high  schools.  That 
grade  of  Instnictlon,  as  declared  by  subdivision  12  of  section  16T0  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code,  IB  "  such  as  will  prepare  graduates  therein  for  admission  Into  the 
State  University."  If  a  school  offers  two  courses,  one  of  which  falls  short  of 
this  Btaudard,  It  does  not,  as  to  such  course,  maintain  the  grade  of  Instruction 
required  by  law  of  high  schools.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  at  bar,  the  Humboldt 
evening  high  school  Is  to  be  considered  a  high  school  only  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Instruction  given  and  received  In  "  Course  B."  But  the  stipulation  does  not 
disclose  that  It  has  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  In  this  course. 
It  Is  true  that  the  parties  agree  that  the  school,  as  a  whole,  has  26  teachers  and 
646  pupils,  but  it  nowhere  appears  how  many  of  these  teachers  or  pupils  are 
engaged  in  high  school  work  and  how  many  are  occupied  In  the  three-year 
course,  which  Is  not  up  to  the  high  school  standard.  Unless  that  part  of  the 
achool  which  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  high  school  has  two  or  more  regu- 
larly certificated  high  school  teachers  and  20  or  more  pupils  in  average  dally 
attendance,  no  right  to  apportionment  under  the  statute  arises.  Here  these 
conditions  are  not  shown  to  exist.  That  In  determining  the  right  of  a  school  to 
share  In  the  benefits  of  this  act,  only  those  teachers  and  pupils  engaged  In  high 
school  work  can  he  considered,  Is  made  manifest  by  the  manner  of  the  appor- 
tionment. Two-thirds  of  the  fund  Is  to  go  to  schools  lu  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  In  attendance.  This  must  mean  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  re- 
ceiving the  grade  of  instruction  required  by  law.  It  can  not  have  been  Intended 
to  distribute  a  high  school  fund  to  schools  maintaining  a  certain  grade  of  1r- 
Btruction  and  to  base  this  distribution  on  the  number  of  pupils  to  wliom  m  lower 
grade  of  instruction  la  being  given. 

For  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  the  petitioner  has  on  the  record  before 
ns  failed  to  show  any  right  in  the  Humboldt  evening  high  school  to  participate 
Id  the  allotment  of  the  high  school  fund.  If,  however.  It  sball  furnish  to  the  re- 
spondent satlBfactory  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  S 
of  the  act  of  March  6.  1905.  having  regard  solely  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  en- 
gaged and  the  equipment  employed  in  "  Course  B  "  or  any  other  coarse  prepar- 
ing pupils  for  admission  to  the  State  University,  It  will  then  be  entitled  to  an 
allotment  of  the  state  fund,  based,  as  to  two-thirds  of  the  fund,  on  the  average 
dally  attendance  In  such  course  or  courses. 

We  may  add  that  we  attach  no  Importance  to  the  fact  that  "  Course  B  "  ex- 
tends over  five  years.  The  only  provision  of  law  regulating  the  length  of  the 
course  is  that  It  "  shall  embrace  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years." 
(Political  Code,  sec.  1670,  subdivision  12.)  That  It  may  extend  over  a  longer 
period  than  three  years  la  clearly  shown  by  subdivision  13  of  section  1670, 
which  contains  a  provision  relating  to  schools  "  where  the  course  of  study  em- 
braces a  period  of  four  years." 

The  proceeding  Is  dismissed. 

Abqellotti,  J. 
Hekshaw,  J. 

LOBIOAK,   J. 

McFakland,  J. 

SiiAW,  J.  I  concnr.  I  agree  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  dally  sessions  of  the 
Humboldt  evening  high  school  are  of  but  two  hours'  duration  doon  not  deprive 
it  of  Its  character  as  a  high  school  organized  under  the  law  of  the  State,  or  as  a 
high  school  recognised  as  existing  under  the  high  school  laws  of  the  State. 
But  I  suggest  that,  In  view  of  the  practically  universal  custom  of  holding  ses- 
sions of  the  public  schools  at  least  five  hours  each  school  day,  and  the  manifest 
Inequality  and  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  law  if  it  Is  held  to  give  the  same 
amount  for  Its  support  to  a  school  In  session  only  two  hours  dally  as  Is  given 
to  one  In  session  three  times  as  long  and  during  each  year  Imparting  pre- 
sumably three  times  aa  much  training  and  Inetructlou  at  three  times  the  expense, 
it  may  be  a  serious  question,  If  It  ever  arises,  whether  the  "average  dally  at- 
tendance" for  tbe  "term  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  days"  required  of 
bigh  schools  to  entitle  them  to  receive  state  aid.  under  the  statute,  does  not 
mean  a  dally  attendence  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of,  at  least  Buh«tK^- 
tially,  tbe  bbdw  noniber  ot  hours  as  la  oaaal  and  customary.    If  tbe  aV&  <»:^'vn 
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secured  by  two  hours'  dally  Inatructloa  for  one  bimdred  and  elgtaty  it 
tliat  Is.  by  three  buDdreil  niid  sixty  bours  each  jear — Instead  of  ttii:  cuato 
nine  liuudrml  bi>ur»i  eiH'li  year,  why  not  l>y  meaoB  of  dally  eeflaloup  for 
pertod  of  one  bour  or  leas? 


STATUS  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 


IV.  California. 

lldH  AngpI^B  rountjr  r.   Kirk,   ■aperliilmdent  of   pnblk  Inalmctlon    (Baprpme   Coi 
l-alltornlB.  Deoember  21.  lUOfi).  83  r.,  250.1 

In  bank.  A|iplicatloa  b;  tbe  county  of  I^ia  Angeles  for  a  writ  of  man 
prayed  to  be  directed  against  Tliouias  J.  Kirk,  superiut^ideDt  of  pubilc  ins 
tlon.    Denied. 

Ang&llotti,  J.  Tills  is  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandate  competiini: 
suiterlnteudeut  of  public  Instruction  of  the  State,  In  making  hie  apportion] 
uf  tlie  state  scbool  fund  to  tbe  various  counties,  to  Include  and  consider, 
iwrt  of  tbe  average  dally  attendance  of  the  Hctaools  of  plaintiff,  tbe  attend 
lit  clilldren  l>etween  the  ages  of  4  and  5  years  who  have  ijeen  re^l 
admitted  to  the  klnder^carten  classes  establlsbed  by  the  edticatlonal  autlioi 
of  certain  cities  or  plaintiff  county.  It  appears  from  the  petition  tbat  defea 
proposes  to  Include  the  attendance  of  such  clasaea  of  children  between  5 
U  years  of  age,  hut.  In  view  of  his  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  certain 
s'Islons  of  our  codes,  tias  determined  tiiat  children  t>etween  the  ages  of  4  a 
years  should  not  be  Included.  We  do  not  deem  It  necessary  to  consider 
argument  relative  to  this  position  of  the  defendant,  for  we  have  concluded 
tbe  point  made  by  the  attorney -general  upon  the  argument,  to  tlie  effect 
under  our  law  the  attendance  upon  kindergarten  classes  can  not  he  consld 
as  a  part  of  the  attendance  for  purposes  of  apportionment  of  the  state  sc 
fund.  Is  well  made.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  legislature  for  the  guldanc 
the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  in  the  apportionment  of  the  state  sc 
fund  is  to  be  found  In  section  1532  of  tbe  Political  Code,  as  amended  Mnrcl 
1905.  It  Is  there  declared  as  follows,  viz :  "  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Buperlnteni 
of  public  Instruction  •  •  •  Fourth.  To  apportion  the  state  scltool  1 
•  •  •  ;  in  apportioning  said  fund  be  shall  apportion  to  every  county  an 
every  city  and  county  two  hundred  flfty  dollars  (C250)  for  every  teacher  di 
mined  and  assigned  to  It  on  school  census  by  the  county  or  city  and  coi 
school  superintendent  for  the  next  preceding  school  year,  as  required;  • 
and  after  thus  npimrtlonlng  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  on  teacher  or  cei 
hasls,  he  shall  apportion  the  balance  of  tbe  state  school  fund  to  tbe  sev 
counties  or  clllea  and  counties  according  to  their  average  dally  attendano 
shown  by  the  reports  of  tbe  county  or  city  and  county  school  superintend 
for  tbe  next  preceding  school  year." 

Tlie  question  presented.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  Is  as  to  tlie  meaning  of 
words  "  average  dally  attendance,"  as  used  in  this  section.  It  la  adml 
that  In  view  of  the  provision  of  section  6  of  article  9  of  our  constitution,  de< 
lug  that  "  tbe  entire  revenue  derived  from  tbe  state  school  fund  and  from 
general  state  school  tax  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  prin 
and  grammar  schools,"  the  corresponding  provisions  of  sections  1622  and  1 
Political  Code,  and  the  decision  of  this  court  In  Stockton  School  Dlatrlc 
Wright,  134  Cat.,  04;  66  Piic,  8^,  only  the  attendance  upon  the  primary 
grammar  schools  Is  Included  within  the  words  "  average  dally  attendan 
as  used  In  this  section.  It  was  clearly  shown  in  the  case  cited,  where  a  slni 
provision  regarding  apportionment  of  state  school  moneys  was  constr 
tliat  it  could  never  have  been  intended  to  Include  attendance  upon  other  scht 
such  QB  high  schools  or  evening  schools,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
part  of  the  state  school  money  could,  under  the  law,  be  used.  PlaintHTs  i 
must  therefore  rest  upon  Its  claim  that  the  kindergarten  classes  are,  m 
the  law,  part  and  parcel  of  tbe  primary  schools  of  the  State,  that  state  aci 
money  may  be  appropriated  to  their  maintenance,  and  that  attendance  thei 
is  attendance  upon  "primary  schools"  within  the  meaning  of  that  tent 
uaed  In  tbe  consritutional  proviBlcms  quoted  above.  This  Is,  in  tact.  th»  cl 
upon  which  plahitUt  rests  Its  case.    Tbe  uatnre  and  object  of  Undsi^i 
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classes  were  quite  fully  discussed  In  the  case  of  Sinuott  v,  Colombet,  107  Cal., 
187 ;  40  Pac.  329;  28  L.  R.  A.,  594.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  term  "  kinder- 
garten "  was  devised  to  apply  to  a  system  elaborated  for  the  instruction  of 
children  of  very  tender  years,  which,  by  guiding  their  inclination  to  play  into 
organized  movement  and  investing  their  games  with  an  ethical  and  educa- 
tional value,  teaches,  besides  physical  exercises,  habits  of  discipline,  self- 
control,  harmonious  action  and  purpose,  together  with  some  definite  lesson 
of  fact.  It  is  apparent  that  the  work  contemplated  by  such  a  system  is  purely 
preliminary  to,  and  entirely  difTerent  in  character  from,  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  common  school,  and  is,  in  fact,  designed  to  fit  very  young  children,  whose 
minds  and  bodies  are,  solely  because  of  their  tender  age,  not  yet  capable  of  the 
instruction  contemplated  In  an  ordinary  school  for  such  school  work. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  work  contemplated  Is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  might,  to  some  extent,  be  included  by  the  legislature  in  the  general  primary 
school  system  of  the  State,  Just  as  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  legislature 
may  extend  the  general  grammar  school  course  so  as  to  include  some  subjects 
that  have  hitherto  been  pursued  only  in  the  more  advanced  schools,  such  as 
high  schools.  But  the  statutory  provisions  upon  the  subject  of  the  kinder- 
garten make  it  clear  that  the  legislature  has  not  made  the  same  a  part  of 
the  *'  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  kept  up  and 
supported  in  each  district  at  least  six  months  in  every  year,*'  which,  by  section 
5  of  article  9  of  the  constitution,  the  legislature  is  required  to  provide,  but.  at 
most,  has  made  it  only  a  part  of  the  *'  public  school  system "  described  in 
section  6  of  the  same  article,  in  the  same  way  that  high  schools,  evening 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  established  directly  by  the 
legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority  are  parts  of  such  public  school 
system.  The  two  constitutional  provisions  cited,  taken  together,  contemplate 
(1)  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  "common  schools,"  including 
solely  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  which  shall  be  applicable  and  man- 
datory in  every  school  district  of  the  State,  as  to  which  all  local  or  special 
laws  are  expressly  forbidden  (constitution,  subd.  27,  sec.  25,  art.  4),  and  to 
the  support  of  which  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  state  school  fund 
and  the  general  state  school  tax  shall  be  exclusively  applied;  and  (2)  the 
establishment,  either  by  the  legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority, 
under  statutes  authorizing  the  same,  of  other  schools,  such  as  high  and  tech- 
nical schools,  which,  however,  can  in  no  degree  be  supported  from  the  state 
school  fund,  but  must  obtain  their  whole  support  from  other  sources.  The 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state  school  fund  and  the  general  state  school  tax  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  included  in  the  first  class  mentioned  above,  viz,  those 
which  are  known  as  '* common  schools'*  and  which  by  the  constitution  are 
required  to  be  maintained  in  every  district  of  the  State,  is  too  clear  to  admit 
of  question. 

Coming  to  a  consideration  of  the  only  existing  statutory  provisions  relative 
to  kindergarten  schools,  we  find  the  following,  viz,  section  16(33,  Political  Code, 
provides  that  **  the  public  schools  of  California,  other  than  those  supported 
exclusively  by  the  State,  shall  be  classed  as  high  schools,  technical  schools, 
and  grammar  and  primary  schools  [including  kindergarten  classes],  and  no 
teacher  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  school  if  the  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher  is  of  a  grade  below  that  of  the  school  or  class  to  be  taught:  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  any  person  holding  a  valid  special  certificate  for  Idndergarten 
work  heretofore  granted  *  *  *  as  a  teacher  in  any  kindergarten  class  of  a 
primary  school  ♦  ♦  ♦."  Section  1662,  Political  Code,  provides  that  "every 
school,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  must  l>e  open  for  the  admission  of 
all  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the  district:  •  •  • 
Provided,  That  in  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted 
or  may  hereafter  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  public  primary  schools,  children 
may  be  admitted  to  such  kindergarten  classes  at  the  age  of  4  years.**  *  *  * 
Section  1617,  Political  Code,  provides  that  "  the  powers  and  duties  of  trustees 
of  school  districts  and  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  are  as  follows :  *  *  * 
Ninth.  To  exclude  from  schools  children  under  6  years  of  age :  Provided,  That 
in  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted,  or  may  here- 
after be  adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  public  primary  schools,  children  may  be 
admitted  to  such  kindergarten  classes  at  the  age  of  4  yeara** 

These  are  the  only  provisions  relative  to  the  kind^garten  that  are  to  \a 
found  in  our  statutes.    They  show  at  most  an  intention  on  the  part  a^  ^^^ 
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:^.^\itz-:7*r  ^'-  d-i'-'TLZrr  zh.^  c:jLn"eEi4n«:ir  by  any  iii."«tn''T^  a*  ir*  of-cioo.  ot 
•l-rzarr-ci  •  -i-p*-^  ' -r  "i:**  -iMuz  ■:'  a  sif^^iii-  W'^rk  preiLniinary  z»-  tt**  t»*^i! 
of  whiir  :.*  2»^r.rrd!;T  '!-as:zr.iir«*ii  a^  priauiry  *.'li*:'«''l  work.  Tlae  favt  Tihat 
entir*iy  ■■rr-.r-ca.  ^:"-  jr.y  ■Il-'r.'.'^  *■■•  -1"  •■■r  il».'C  ro  •!•>  tiiiS  pnrLLniLrij.ry  s; 
w-.^rk  i«i  1.'  :.-=•  -"rS-  :-c-r  :■  •  rx  ::'i»=-  i.ri«l*rrrdrt«rn  •.■L;!sr4»?s  iz*  ui  cii«»  rinif..rt:j 
mar.tln*'"'ry  *y«*-::^  •■?  '.-I'f..^..'  -.  **'[!•■•';:*  ■.-a'.!*?*!  f'jr  by  se?ti«-c.  5  •.■?  ;irti*.:e 
the  -^  r.ji'Lr-::.'-.. :  .ir..L  •.■'■Q.*«5«i:»H;r:y.  fr«>ci  '"t'e-  Ci»r3i  "  priaiary  an»l  ^rraD 
»?t'*-!«.'  ;!.'«  "t'i^  w...ri]'»  ar^  ':*eii  in  .*f»».ti"r.  ^5  "f  rtii*  sam**  arriol*^,  in  t^I 
to  the  rii^  a-L:«:Ii  rr.ay  t*^  cai!«?  ■"•?  the  sKrr.enl  «T:i'e  ^h^X'i  *^iz.d<.  acL«l  reli 
thrr..  :■:■  •L.i':  i-^rrloQ  -:■*  the  "rf-biti.'  «i:h'*.'"  ^ysreci  "  wiioli  tr-ci-iiles  *: 
onaririreil  by  m'::.:oifal  or  •!i.-«Tr:or  atiravriry  a?.»i  maint:iLr.«*ii  fr»>ni  • 
»vzTi>^.  la  view  ..f  thiii  fact.  rt*>  fa-rt  that  rhe  le-jislacure  may  ha.vt?  lier- 
tL-^.t  wten  the  klnd^-rrarten  I«  a«l"i't^l  f-y  any  illsrriut  It  «h.i::  l>^  a  pd 
tte  r'T:h:io  E-rimary  *:iit*-l*.  Is  TisavailiiiiC.  ?u.  far  as  the  q-i^rstivQ  u:i.jer 
sMeratl'-ri  is  i>vr.i:*rced.  S'l-'h  a  «le«;'aratl'-n  nil;:ht  '^ake  it  a  i-art  i-if  the  j- 
f»:-h«-»'.  «y?t»^m.  mainrairiable  fr<"im  i..rL»='r  ^••Qn'^rTS  tLiin  tiie  stati?  trr,i*\. 
o»'U:d  ri'-t  •'r-«>rj'"e  »•••  brfr.j  '."  wittiiii  tht?  nnif-mi  aiid  tnan.iati.t^  sysre; 
c«'.'r;:a:t.r*  s<-Ii'--i*  :irr-'i'"i^.->  in  every  dI<tT!»*t.  and  •■•  "he  s'iri^'rr  •■f  \vii:='> 
g?=-r:»:-rai  s^.k^-  fur.'N  n;'>r  f-^  ex-^'-asively  an'>l^-  a:iy  ru'-re  than  i.^'uid  a  il-.v 
Ti'P-  in  r*-j:iri.l  '■•  a  te^lii^i'^al  -r  hljih  soht*:^  e#iaN'.>Leii  by  a  •.!:*!:rl..t.  v 
eff-s^.T  rhar  tLe  siiiie.  if  ■=*taM:.<hMi.  :!liaU  he  a  i<irt  ^'f  tli«*  i-uhlio  cr-.ir: 
Si-ii«*'i!".  ni/ike  s^!i'■L  ?«.h'-'I  a  f<irt  i-f  suoh  system.  It  ru'isx  t-e  t-^-me  in  ] 
That  we  ;ir«>'  [."t  in  a:.y  wMy  nu^-stiMnm?  the  r«»wer  of  the  leffisIatTire  :->  :».M 
take  ff'-m  rhe  Ofnrse  "f  sfniy  to  be  piirsii«l  In  the  " o-aim-'ti  s»'L«-«:s 
th«*  Sr;if#r.  bnt  are  sin.jiiy  ilisi.'iissinz  the  status  i'f  a  system  useful  onlj 
th**  f  rain  in  2  <»f  ii-hiiilr**:!  who  have  n"t  attained  the  '^nlinary  S4.-hi-i>l  :ii^\  w 
It  i?«  ieft  ijpriiina!  with  :i  tli?tri»Tt  to  adopt  «"*r  u**t  x**  ad'ipt.  in  its  re-aii.  a  :- 
'••■••rnri;.  ri  ««hi«ils"  of  the  State.  !•»  whii'h  ali^ne  any  [«'rtii-n  ..f  rli*^  j.*: 
Ftate  fund  may  U'  lievoti^l.  avA  '^'sr  •''•aolnslon  is  thiit  it  is  Wii  m. -re  :i 
fit  *ii,h  '■•»tiini"ri  s.L«>'Is  th:in  is  the  hieh  or  te»:hiii'^il  s.h'*-!.  TuJer  rhes* 
cnnisrarii-*-*  th*-  i^is«*  of  Siocktt'n  S«.'h«:«ol  District  r.  Wright,  siipra,  is  (S*noI» 
atrain^t  plaincifTs  <.-laim. 

We  bave  no  disi*-isition  to  «niesti«»D  the  correctness  of  the  devisLon  in  Sir 
r.  <^^»l•»^lU•^.  s'lpni.  That  •:^iso  tnvoiveil  the  quest  ion  as  to  tli^  risht  > 
tear-her  hold  In  jr  a  siieclal  certifi>?ate  for  kinder^rten  work  to  h^  i^id  for 
services  In  teaching  kindergarten  classes  from  the  "  gram  tun  r  arid  prii 
•vInH.i  fund"  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  which  fund  consisteil  '^f  Lunney  U 
and  crilifii*tetfl  hy  said  city  for  school  pnrpi-»ses  within  its  limits  other 
for  tlie  niaintenance  of  hleh  scho«Ms.  The  kindergarten  system  had 
adopfjfl  by  the  city  board  of  edu(.*ntion  as  a  si»eclal  study  to  be  taught  in 
public  schf»^>l3  of  said  city.  There  was  no  question  in  that  c:ise  as  to  wht 
the  klnrlersrarten  s<i  adopteil  had  l>e**ome  a  iwrt  of  the  "c»"»nimon  S(-lii^>l 
tern  "  of  the  State,  for  tb^  supp^jrt  of  which  irenenil  state  s^'htx^l  money  c 
1m»  us*h1,  and  that  questifin  was  in  no  way  disousssed.  The  dei^ision.  In  el 
goes  Sim  Illy  this  far — that  when  a  city  has  adoptiM  this  siiecial  system, 
kindersrarten  becimies  a  part  of  the  primary  schi^ds  nf  such  city,  to  the  ei 
that  it  may  lejrally  ^»e  maintained  at  the  exivnse  of  the  city. "just  as  a 
or  technical  schfjrji  may  be  so  maintained,  and  d«.ies  not  comiiel  a  cttnclu 
that  the  adoption  by  a  district  of  this  special  system  makes  it  a  |<irt  of 
••  c^jmmon  scbrj*ils  "  of  the  State,  or  a  part  of  the  "  primary  schools  "  of  the  S 
within  the  meaning  of  those  words  as  used  in  the  constitution.  To  cons 
the  decision  us  warranting  any  such  conclusion  would.  In  our  judgment,  n 
It  clejjrly  oii|¥»sed  to  the  plain  intent  of  the  t^onstltution.  We  are  incline 
the  opinion  that  the  language  of  section  6  of  article  1»  of  the  const  it  utic 
brr^ad  enough  to  authorize  provision  by  the  legislature  for  the  establishi 
by  districts,  at  their  option,  of  kindergarten  si'hools,  as  a  part  of  the  pi 
BchfKil  system  of  the  State,  supp^irted  from  other  sources  than  general  s 
school  money.  At  any  rate,  there  Is  therein  no  express  prohibition  of 
such  iirovision,  and  the  case  of  Slnnott  i.  Colombet.  supra,  is  nuthorltv 
the  profKisltion  that  this  may  be  done. 

The  conclusion  w«*  have  reaicbeil  probably  avoids  all  Ci^nstltutlonal  ol 
tlrjns  that  may  l»e  successfully  made  to  the  legislation  relative  to  the  klr 
garteu.  f'onstruecl  in  this  way.  such  legislation  does  not  coufliot  with 
requirements  of  the  constitution  fi>r  a  uniform  system  of  common  school 
every  district  of  the  State.  fi»r  which  alone  the'  general  state  sehixil  m< 
Hhall  \h*  used.  This  construction,  we  think,  also  overcomes  the  objection 
if  the  kindergarten  law  Is  applicable  only  to  **  cities  and  towns.'*  it  is  violj 
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of  other  provisions  of  tlie  constitution  relative  to  local  or  special  laws.  Regard- 
ing the  kindergartens  as  a  special  mode  of  education,  to  be  adopted  and  main- 
tained at-  their  own  exi)en8e  by  such  communities  as  desire  them,  there  appear 
to  be  natural  and  intrinsic  reasons  which  would  warrant  legislation  making 
provision  for  their  establishment  in  cities  and  towns,  for  we  can  not  conceive 
that  there  could  be  any  demand  for  or  any  possibility  of  the  successful  prac- 
tical working  of  such  a  system  outside  of  the  centers  of  population,  such  as 
cities  and  towns,  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  near  enough  to  the  school  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
thereof. 

The  alternative  writ  of  mandate  heretofore  issued  is  discharged  and  the 
application  for  a  peremptory  writ  is  denied. 
We  concur: 

McFabland,  J. 

Van  Dyke,  J. 

Henshaw,  J. 

LORIGAN,  J. 

Beatty,  J. 
Shaw.  J.,  deeming  himself  disqualified,  does  not  participate  in  the  foregoing. 
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V.  New  York. 

[O'Connor  v.  Hendrick,  school  trustee,  et  a1.   (Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  April  17, 

1906).  77  N.  E..  612.] 

Appeal  from  supreme  court,  appellate  division,  fourth  department. 

Action  by  Nora  O'Connor  against  Patrick  Hendrick,  trustee  of  school  district 
No.  9,  town  of  Lima,  and  others.  From  a  Judgment  of  the  appellate  division 
(9G  N.  y.  Supp.,  161,  109  App.  Div.,  361),  affirming  the  Judgment  in  favor  of 
defendants,  plaintlfT  appeals.    Affirmed. 

The  plaintiff  and  Elizabeth  E.  Dowd,  being  teachers  duly  licensed  to  teach 
in  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  entered  into  contracts  with  the  board  of 
trustees  of  school  district  No.  9,  in  the  town  of  Lima,  county  of  Livingston,  in 
the  autumn  of  1902,  to  teach  in  the  public  school  of  said  district  for  a  term  of 
thirty-six  consecutive  weeks  at  a  specified  rate  of  compensation.  While  so 
engaged  in  teaching  they  wore  the  distinctive  dress  or  costume  of  a  religious 
society  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, which  society  is  known  as  the  "  Order  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.*' 
On  May  28,  1903,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  promulgated  a 
decision  made  by  him  upon  an  appeal  under  the  consolidated  school  law  (Laws 
1894,  p.  1278,  chap.  .556,  title  14),  in  which  he  declared  that  the  wearing  of  an 
unusual  dress  or  garb,  worn  exclusively  by  members  of  one  religious  denomina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  indicating  membership  in  that  denomination,  by  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  during  school  hours  while  teaching  therein,  con- 
stitutes a  sectarian  influence  and  the  teaching  of  a  denominational  tenet  or 
doctrine,  which  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  The  decision  further  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  require  such  teachers  to  discontinue 
the  wearing  of  such  dress  or  garb  while  in  the  public  school  room  and  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  teachers  therein,  and  it  directed  Patrick  Hendrick, 
one  of  the  defendants  herein,  as  sole  trustee  of  school  district  No.  9,  in  the 
town  of  Lima,  Livingston  County,  to  notify  the  plaintiff  and  Elizabeth  E.  Dowd 
forthwith  to  discontinue,  during  the  school  hours  of  each  school  day,  the  wearing 
of  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  sisterhood  to  which  they  belonged,  and  com- 
manded him  to  dismiss  them  if  they  refused  to  comply  with  this  requirement. 
On  May  29,  1903,  the  said  Patrick  Hendrick  notified  the  plaintiff  and  Elizabeth 
E.  Dowd  of  the  contents  of  the  decision.  Notwithstanding  this  notification  they 
continued  to  teach  school  wearing  the  prohibited  garb  up  to  June  19, 1903,  which 
was  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Mr.  Hendrick,  the  school  trustee,  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  effort  to  remove  or  dismiss  them.  The  present  «s;^Sssc^ 
was  brought  against  him  by  the  plaintiff,  in  her  own  behalf  and  as  ase^W^^'^^  *^ 
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tbe  clatiii  of  Elizabeth  K.  Dowd,  to  recover  u  b:ila»ce  of  ^79.20  alleged  t 
due  under  ttioir  oiiKmciH  witli  tlie  school  district.  Mr.  Htndrlck  defendei 
tbe  Rroiiiid  thut  tbe  pluliitiff  uiid  her  assignor  bad  lost  all  right  to  recorer 
tblng  niuler  their  contracts  by  reason  of  the  tact  that  they  had  ctHitinae 
iFeiir  the  distinctive  costume  of  tbe  religiouB  elsterhood  to  whtch  tliey  belon 
\rhile  euKDh't^  In  tcachinic.  after  they  had  received  notice  of  tbe  afore 
decision  of  the  state  Hui)erluteiident  of  public  Inatractloa.  The  otber  defendi 
ivbo  were  taiiwyers  allowed  to  Intervale  at  their  own  instance,  also  Interp 
on  anxwer  settlnt;  U]>  u  similar  defense.  The  case  was  tried  by  consent  wit 
a  Jury  before  a  Justice  of  the  supreme  court,  wbo  held  that  the  plaintiff 
eutltled  to  recover  $25.20,  being  the  amount  of  tbe  compensation  of  tbe 
teachers  which  bad  been  earned,  but  not  paid,  prior  to  tbe  time  wlieii  they  < 
notllied  of  tbe  BH|>erlnteudent'a  decision.  He  held,  however,  that  the  plat 
and  her  iiBslKiior  were  not  entitled  to  recover  for  any  services  rendered  dv 
the  throe  weeks  In  wblcb  they  continued  to  teach  after  tbe  decision  of 
BU]ierlnteni1ent  bad  l)een  brought  to  their  attention.  From  the  Judgment 
dere«l  at  tbe  trial  term  the  plnlntltT  appealed  to  the  appellate  dlTieioD,  w 
that  Jiideiiieiit  bus  been  offlrmed  by  a  divided  court. 

WiLLARD  ItARTLKTT,  J.  (iiftcr  Stating  the  facts).  The  real  question  in 
case  In  whether  the  plaintiff  and  the  platntlfTs  asatgnor  lost  their  right  to 
furtiier  com |)on Ration  under  tlieir  contract  of  service  as  teachers  by  reaao 
their  refiituil  to  comply  with  a  regulation  established  by  tbe  state  siipertntot 
of  public  Instruction,  which  In  effect  prohibited  teachers  from  wearing  a 
tinctlve  rellclone  garb  while  engaged  In  tbe  work  of  teaching.  Tbe  order  i 
by  the  Kuiterinlendent  on  tbe  subject  was  In  form  the  decision  of  an  api 
The  consolidated  st-hool  law  as  then  tn  force  provided  for  certain  appeal 
tbe  state  suiteriiitendeut  of  public  Instruction  by  any  person  conceiving  bin 
aggrieved  In  consctiuence  of  any  decision  made  by  various  officers,  includb 
decision  by  the  trustees  of  any  district  In  paying  any  teacher.  ( Laws,  1 
p.  1278,  chap.  506,  title  H,  sec.  1.)  One  Alfred  K.  Biites  prosecnted  an  ap 
under  tbe  statute  to  review  the  action  of  Patrick  Hendrtck  as  school  trt 
of  school  district  No.  9,  In  the  town  of  Lima,  In  employing  the  plaiutiff 
Elizabeth  K.  Dowd  as  teachers,  and  allowing  them  to  teach  ^blle  wea 
tbe  distinctive  dress  of  tbe  Homan  Catholic  religious  order  known  as 
"  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph."  and  it  was  upon  this  appeal  that  tbe  supi 
tendent  promulgated  the  order  prohibiting  tencliers  from  wearing  tbe  cost 
In  question  while  engaged  In  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  Neither  the  plal 
nor  Elizabeth  E.  I>owd  was  a  party  to  the  proceedings  thus  brought  before 
RU]>erln tendent,  nor  does  It  appear  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  it  whll 
was  pending,  ft  Is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  could  have  bad  no  effect  upon  t 
rights  considered  as  a  Judicial  decision  or  prior  adjudication.  It  seems  to 
however,  that  It  may  be  and  should  be  viewed  In  another  light,  and,  if  thuf 
garded.  tliat  It  constituted  a  rule  of  conduct  which  tbe  plaintiff  and  her  fel 
teacher  were  bound  to  obey.  Although  a  decl»iIon  In  form.  It  was  In  fni 
regulation  In  regard  to  the  management  of  the  common  schools  which 
8U|)erlntendent  iuid  the  right  to  estnhllsh,  provided,  only,  tliat  it  was  reason 
In  Its  character  and  not  In  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state  or  public  pollc 

While  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  no  exjiress  grant  of  authority  to  tbe  s 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  (now  the  commissioner  of  edncntlon  m 
uniBeatlon  act,  Ijjws  1904.  p.  04,  chap.  40)  In  the  consolidated  school 
to  establish  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  the  common  schools, 
existence  of  a  general  ]>ower  of  supervision  on  bis  part  over  sucb  school 
clearly  Implied  in  many  parts  of  the  statute.  Among  other  things  he  wac 
quired,  so  far  aa  he  could  consistently  with  his  other  duties,  to  visit  suci 
the  common  schools  as  he  saw  fit,  and  Inquire  Into  their  course  of  instmct 
nianngement,  and  discipline,  and  advise  and  encourage  tbe  pupils,  teachers, 
otBcers  thereof.  (Consolidated  school  law,  I^^ws  1804,  p.  1185,  chap. 
title  1,  sec.  8.)  The  statute  further  prescribed  that  he  should  submit  to 
legislature  an  annual  report  containing,  among  other  things,  "a  stntemen 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  all  other  schools 
Institutions  under  his  supervision,  and  subject  to  bis  visitation  as  supt 
tendent."  (Laws,  18M,  p.  1185,  chap.  556,  title  1,  sec.  9,  subd.  1.)  it 
gave  him  the  iiower  to  remove  any  school  commissioner  or  other  school  oC 
whenever  It  ^ould  be  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  such  school  ( 
mlasloner  had  been  guilty  of  any  willful  violation  or  nt^lect  of  duty  under 
statnte  or  of  "  willfully  disobeying  any  decision,  order,  or  reflation  "  of 
fluperintendeut     (Title  1,  see  IS.) 
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The  authority  to  remove  an  officer  for  the  willful  disobedience  of  a  regulation 
of  the  superintendent  necessarily  implies  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  malce  regulations;  and,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  if  the  superin- 
tendent possessed  the  power  to  establish  regulations  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  schools,  the  courts  will  not  pronounce  such  regulations 
inyalid  unless  they  are  unlawful  or  unreasonable.  In  arriving  at  a  determina- 
tion as  to  its  validity  a  regulation  in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  com- 
mon schools  established  by  an  officer  under  statutory  authority  is  to  be  tested  by 
rules  similar  to  those  which  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  municipal  ordinance, 
as  to  which  the  rule  is  that  '*  ordinances  passed  in  virtue  of  the  implied  power 
must  be  reasonable,  consonant  with  the  general  powers  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation,  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  policy  of  the  State."  (I  Dil- 
lon's Municipal  Corporations  (4th  Ed.),  section  319.)  The  rule  which  seems 
to  be  applicable  here  was  enunciated  and  applied  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  in  the  case  of  Rulison  v.  Post  (79  111.,  567),  where  the  statutory  duties 
of  school  directors  were  under  consideration,  and  it  was  said :  "  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  in  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  the  directors  may  pre- 
scribe proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  their 
district,  and  enforce  them.  They  may,  no  doubt,  classify  the  scholars,  regulate 
their  studies  and  their  deportment,  the  hours  to  be  taught,  besides  the  per- 
formance of  other  duties  necessary  to  promote  the  success  and  secure  the  well- 
being  of  such  schools.  But  all  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be  reasonable, 
and  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  law — the  conferring  of  such  an 
education  upon  all,  free  of  charge."  Another  case  involving  a  similar  question 
is  Trustees  of  Schools  v.  People  (87  111.,  303,  29  Am.  Rep.,  55),  where  it  was 
held  that  a  regulation  by  school  trustees  excluding  a  pupil  from  a  high  school 
because  his  father  did  not  wish  him  to  study  grammar  therein  was  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  and  could  not  be  enforced. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question  whether  in  this  State  a  regulation  is  to 
be  deemed  unreasonable  which  prohibits  teachers  in  the  common  schools  from 
wearing  a  distinctively  religious  garb  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
In  my  opinion  it  can  not  justly  be  so  regarded.  '*  Neither  the  State,"  says  the 
constitution,  "  nor  any  subdivision  thereof,  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any 
public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any 
religious  denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 
taught."  (Constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  4.)  Here  we  have  the  plainest  pos- 
sible declaration  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  as  opposed  to  the  prevalence 
of  sectarian  influences  in  the  public  schools.  The  regulation  established  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  through  the  agency  of  his  order  in 
the  Bates  appeal  is  in  accord  with  the  public  policy  thus  evidenced  by  the 
fundamental  law.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  costume  worn 
by  these  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  all  times  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils  would 
be  to  inspire  respect,  if  not  sympathy,  for  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
they  so  manifestly  belong.  To  this  extent  the  Influence  was  sectarian,  even  if 
it  did  not  amount  to  the  teaching  of  denominational  doctrine.  A  different  view 
was  taken  by  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of  Hysong  v.  School 
District  (164  Pa.,  629,  ^54;  30  Atl.  482;  26  L.  R.  A.,  203;  44  Am.  St.  Rep.,  632), 
where  it  was  held  that  school  districts  might  employ  as  teachers  sisters  of  a 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  permit  them  while  teaching 
to  wear  the  garb  of  their  order,  provided  no  religious  sectarian  instruction 
should  be  given,  nor  any  religious  sectarian  exercises  engaged  in.  There  was  a 
dissenting  opinion  in  that  case,  however,  strongly  reasoned  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  a  school  conducted  similarly  to  that  in  the  case  at  bar  was  in 
effect  dominated  by  sectarian  influence.  The  teachers,  said  Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
liams in  this  dissenting  opinion,  ''come  into  the  schools,  not  as  common-school 
teachers  or  as  civilians,  but  as  the  representatives  of  a  particular  order  in  a 
particular  church,  whose  lives  have  been  dedicated  to  religious  work  under  the 
direction  of  that  church.  Kow,  the  point  of  the  objection  is  not  that  their 
religion  disqualifled  them.  It  does  not.  Nor  is  it  thought  that  church  mem- 
bership disqualifies  them.  It  does  not  It  is  not  that  holding  an  ecclesiastical 
office  or  position  disqualifies,  for  it  does  not  It  is  the  introduction  into  the 
schools  as  teachers  of  persons  who  are  by  their  striking  and  distinctive  eccle- 
siastical robes  necessarily  and  constantly  asserting  their  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular church,  and  in  a  religious  order  within  that  church,  and  the  subjection 
of  their  lives  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its  officers." 
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As  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  dtstliietlf^ 
religious  garb  by  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  some  other  considcniioiu 
may  be  mentioned.  It  must  be  conceded  that  some  control  over  the  habittment 
of  teachers  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  such  schools.  Thus  grotesqiM 
vagaries  in  costume  could  not  be  permitted  without  being  destrnctiye  of  good 
order  and  discipline.  So,  also,  it  would  be  manifestly  proper  to  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  badges  calculated  on  particular  occasions  to  constitute  cause  oi 
offense  to  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  as,  for  example,  the  display  ol 
orange  ribbons  in  a  public  school  in  a  Roman  Catholic  community  on  July  12 
It  is  suggested  in  the  brief  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appellant  that  if  tiii 
state  superintendent  could  order  these  teachers  to  refrain  from  wearing  tbei] 
distinctive  religious  costumes  he  could  Just  as  lawfully  direct  them  to  don  i 
dress  of  any  other  pattern,  or  compel  a  teacher  to  remove  a  gown  because  It 
was  too  plain  or  too  gay,  or  that  he  might  order  the  principal  to  cut  off  hii 
beard  or  color  his  mustache.  The  obvious  answer  to  these  suggestions  and 
others  of  a  similar  character  is  that  no  regulation  would  be  valid  which  wa! 
manifestly  unreasonable,  because  it  would  then  be  unauthorized  by  law. 

The  views  which  have  already  been  expressed  substantially  dispose  of  all  tbt 
points  argued  in  behalf  of  the  appellant,  as  well  as  those  suggested  in  the  dis 
senting  opinion  below,  except  the  proposition  that  the  state  superintendent  had 
no  right  to  annul  a  valid  contract  between  a  teacher  and  the  school  district  bj 
which  she  was  employed.  The  proposition  is  correct,  but  It  has  no  applicatioi] 
in  the  present  case,  because  a  contract  between  the  trustees  and  the  teachei 
of  a  common  school  is,  by  implication,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  superintend 
ent  to  make  reasonable  regulations  as  to  the  management  of  the  school.  Thl« 
being  the  case,  the  superintendent  does  not  annul  a  valid  contract  by  Insistini 
that  such  reasonable  regulations  shall  be  observed,  for  by  entering  Into  tlM 
contract  the  teacher  assumes  the  implied  obligation  to  obey  such  regulations. 

It  follows  that  the  Judgment  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed  with  costs 
In  reaching  this  result,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  acqulesdng 
in  that  part  of  the  opinion  below  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  ^*  these  sisten 
should  never  be  permitted  to  teach  in  our  public  schools."  There  is  no  reason 
either  in  morals  or  in  law  why  they  or  any  other  qualified  persons  should  not 
be  allowed  thus  to  teach,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  convictions,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  by  their  acts  as  teacher  promote  any  denominatloiial 
doctrine  or  tenet 


VI.  Texas. 

[Chnrch  v,  Bulloclc  et  al.  (Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  April  8,  1908),  109  S.  W.,  116.J 

Error  to  court  of  civil  appeals  of  fifth  supreme  Judicial  district. 

Mandamus  by  E.  H.  Church  and  others  against  W.  L.  Bulfock  and  oth^n, 
board  of  trustees  of  an  independent  school  district,  to  command  the  trustees  to 
desist  from  conducting  certain  exercises  in  the  schools.  There  was  a  Judgmat 
of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  (100  S.  W.,  1025)  afilrming  a  Judgment  for  defaid- 
ants,  and  plaintiffs  bring  error.    Affirmed. 

BaowN,  J.,  we  adopt  the  following  statement  of  the  case  and  the  conclusioos 
of  fact  made  by  the  honorable  court  of  civil  appeals : 

**  This  is  an  action  for  mandamus  brought  in  the  district  court  by  appellees 
against  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  school  of  the  city  of  Ck>rsicana, 
appellees  commanding  said  trustees  to  desist  from  conducting  certain  exercises 
in  said  school  which  are  alleged  to  be  religious  and  sectarian.  Defendants 
answered  by  general  denial  and  specially,  in  substance,  that  said  exercises  w^« 
neither  religious  nor  sectarian  in  the  sense  prohibited  by  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  this  State.  A  trial  before  the  court  without  a  Jury  resulted  in  favor  of 
defendants,  and  the  plaintiffs  appeal.  The  evidence  shows  that  K.  H.  Church 
does  not  believe  In  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  J.  B.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Uta 
Garrity  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  M.  Cohen  and  Abe  Levlne  are  Jews.  All 
of  said  parties  have  children  and  are  patrons  of  said  school.  Mrs.  Garrity  and 
E.  H.  Church  had  protested  to  said  trustees  and  teachers  against  the  conducting 
of  said  exercises.  Jackson,  Cohen,  and  Levlne  had  made  no  protest.  The 
protest  made  had  been  disregarded  by  said  trustees,  and  their  action  sustained 
by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.  Said  exercises  were  con- 
ducted in  pursuance  of  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  school 
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trustees  of  the  citr  ot  Coralcana,  tIs,  '  Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  of  the  Independent  school  district  of  the  city  of  Corstcana,  It 
would  tend  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  away  from  other  affairs  and 
concentrate  It  upon  the  school  work  and  would  also  tend  toward  au  uplift  ot 
the  moral  tone  of  the  student  body,  to  have  the  dully  sessiooH  of  our  schools 
begin  with  appropriate  "  opening  eierclBes."  therefore  be  It  resolved  hy  iwld 
board  that  the  board  will  view  with  favor  the  Inauin^ration  by  the  Huperln- 
tendent  of  a  morning  "opentDK  exercise"  In  the  high  school  nnd  In  all  tbe 
rooms  of  the  severnl  wnrd  scboolB,  In  whlcli  b  short  pasBage  of  the  Bible  may 
be  rwd.  without  comment,  by  the  teachers  In  charge,  the  Lord's  I'rajer  recited 
In  concert,  nnd  appropriate  songs  sung  by  the  pupils.  It  Is  not  Intended  by  the 
board,  however,  to  herein  prescribe  the  character  of  such  oiiening  exercises, 
but  Ib  sluiply  desired  to  indicate  to  the  auperlntendent  and  teachers  that  any 
reasonable  regulatlous  In  regard  to  such  morning  exercises  along  the  lines 
above  indicated,  cstabiisbed  by  the  superintendent  will  have  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  the  board.'  The  exercises  complained  of  are:  "The  most  of  the 
teachers  (but  not  ell  of  theui)  read  every  morning  from  the  Bible  to  their 
classes,  and  the  pupils  In  almost  ever;  room  are  Invited  to  join  In  the  recital 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  tn  all  the  rooms  songs  are  sung  by  the  pupils,  usually 
patriotic  songs  such  as  "  America,"  and  the  songs  usually  found  In  the  music 
books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas.  These  exercises  are  jirescrlbed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  resolution 
shown  above,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  order  of  every  day,  and  all 
children  atteudlug  the  public  schools  of  Corsicana  nre  expected  to  be  present 
during  such  exercises,  and  arc  not  excused  therefrom,  and  are  marked  tardy 
If  not  present  when  such  exercises  begin.  No  pupil,  however.  Is  rcijiilred  by  the 
teacher  In  chnr^  to  take  any  active  personal  part  In  eucb  exercises,  though  all 
are  Invited  by  tlio  teachers  to  do  so,  the  pupils  are  not  required  by  the  teacher 
to  repeat  the  Ixtrd's  Prayer  or  to  Join  in  the  songs  sung,  but  are  Invited  to  do 
80,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  a  general  Ihing  nearly  all  pupils  Join  In  the 
recital  of  the  lA>rds'  Prayer  and  In  the  singing.  The  only  requirement  made 
and  enforced  In  the  opening  excmlpes  of  the  school  Is  that  the  pupil  shall  be 
present,  and  during  the  exercises  behave  In  nn  orderly  manner.  The  only  atti- 
tude or  posture  which  pupils  are  requested  to  assume  during  the  exercises  In 
question  Is  that  of  bowing  the  head  during  the  I»rd'B  Prayer,  and  this  Is  not 
required  by  the  teachers  of  the  puplts.'  Since  the  Bald  opening  exercises  have 
bwu  held,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  schools  In  September  last,  the 
i^eli^ctlouB  from  the  Bible,  which  have  been  rend  In  the  neveml  rooms  of  the 
schools,  have  been  principally  passag(«  from  the  Old  Testament.  Including 
selections  from  PsalmB,  Proverbs,  and  some  of  the  old  familiar  stories  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Bclectlons  read  from  the  New  Testament  are  tisnally 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  passages  of  like  tenor.  In  all  reading  the  Bible 
use^l  Is  King  James's  version.  Since  the  practice  of  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
be^un  as  nforesiild  In  said  schools  the  reading  by  the  several  teachers  has  been 
without  comment,  explanation,  or  attempt  at  Interpretation  whatever. 

"  J.  W,  Cantwcll,  su|ierlntendent.  testided  In  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  exerciiies.  as  follows;  Some  of  the  teachers,  but  not  all  of  them,  read  from 
KlnfC  James's  version  of  the  Bible,  without  comment,  select  passages  fmm  the 
Old  Testament,  PMiInis.  and  Proverbs,  nnd  also  read  appropriate  Bible  stories, 
also  read  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  the  New  Testament,  and  the  teach- 
ers repent,  In  concert  with  (he  children,  the  lord's  Prayer,  and  sing  appropriate 
Fongs.  Witness  warned  the  teachers  not  to  read  anything  that  would  be  objec- 
tionable from  the  New  Tesinmeut,  The  songs  that  have  been  sung  are  mostly 
patriotic  and  selected  from  the  song  bookB  used  In  the  schools.  The  Bible 
stories  rea<l  were  such  as  the  life  of  Moses,  Joseph,  and  the  other  historical 
characters  of  the  Bible.  It  was  dlscretloiiarj-  with  the  superintendent  (wit- 
ness) as  to  what  portion  of  the  Bible  should  be  rend,  and  he  Inatructed  the 
teachers  whnt  should  nnd  should  not  be  rend.  The  children  are  not  compelled 
to  Join  In  repeating  the  l/orA'a  Pniyer,  por  to  Join  In  the  singing,  but  arc  In- 
vited to  do  so.  The  children  are  Invited  to  Join  In  the  exercises,  but  are  not 
required  to  do  so.  They  nre  not  required  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  Join  In 
singing.  They  are  required  to  be  present,  and  are  marked  tardy  It  absent. 
The  purpose  of  the  exercises  Is  for  the  moral  Instruction  of  the  children.  They 
nre  not  sectarian.  In  preparing  for  a  ChriatmaB  celebration  In  the  primary 
department,  In  the  room  of  Miss  Bnllle  Evans,  some  songs  were  snng  which 
were  objected  to  by  Rabbi  Stolnltz  as  being  sectarian,  and  I  had  It  stopper- 
Witness  Instrncted  tbe  teachers  that  they  must  not  read  any  sectarian  p 
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sectarian  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  by  the  exercises  shown  to 
have  been  indulged  in  by  the  teachers. 

Third.  Did  the  exercises  which  the  evidence  shows  the  teachers  engaged  in 
convert  tlie  schoolroom  into  "  a  place  of  worship  "  within  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  section  6,  article  1,  of  the  constitution?  A  brief  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  Texas  under  the  Mexican  Republic  will  aid  us  to  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  our  constitution.  Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1836  the 
Catholic  was  the  established  religion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  all  citizens 
of  Texas  wore  required  to  conform  to  the  teachings  of  that  church.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  and  by  taxation  the  citizens  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute thereto.  One  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico  In 
the  declaration  of  independence  was,  "  It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshiping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience  by  the  supiwrt  of  a 
national  religion  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal  interest  of  its  human 
functionaries  rather  than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God."  The  third 
division  of  the  declaration  of  rights  hi  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  reads  as  follows :  **  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
denomination  or  mode  of  worship  over  another,  but  every  person  shall  be  i)er- 
mitted  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience."  The 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  framed  in  1845,  contains  practically  the  same 
provision  as  Is  now  embraced  In  the  constitution  of  this  State  in  those  words : 
"  Sec.  4.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  mhilstry  against  his 
own  consent." — (Const.  1845,  art.  1,  sec.  4.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  pro- 
vision In  our  constitution  was  a  protest  against  the  policy  of  Mexico  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  church  of  state  and  compelling  conformity  thereto, 
and  was  intended  to  guard  against  any  such  action  In  the  future.  The  primary 
purpose  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution  was  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
In  any  way  compelling  the  attendance  of  any  person  upon  the  worship  of  a  par- 
ticular church  or  in  any  manner,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  cause  any  citizen  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  "  any  place  of  worship."  As  used  In  the  constitu- 
tion the  phrase  "  place  of  worship  "  specifically  means  "  a  place  where  a  number 
of  persons  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  God."  (State  t\  Swlnk, 
20  N.  C,  492.)  The  Century  Dictionary  gives  this  definition:  "A  building  or 
part  of  a  building  set  apart  for  any  purpose — as  a  place  of  worship."  The 
worship  of  God  Is  not  prohibited  In  any  place,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  would  include  any  place  at  which  the  worship 
might  be  Indulged  In  so  continuously  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the 
character  of  "a  place  of  worship."  Buildings  and  institutions  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  State  can  not  be  used  for  such  puriwses.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  state  any  rule  as  to  what  will  constitute  "  a  place  of  worship."  That 
must  necessarily  depend  ui)on  the  facts  of  each  case.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  decision  of  the  question,  Does  the  evidence  show  that  the  exercises  engaged 
In  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  at  Corsicana  constitute  the  school  building  "  a 
place  of  worship"  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution? 

To  hold  that  the  offering  of  prayers,  either  by  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  or  otherwise,  the  singing  of  songs,  whether  devotional  or  not.  and  the 
reading,  of  the  Bible,  make  the  place  where  such  Is  done  a  place  of  worship 
would  produce  Intolerable  results.  The  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate 
of  the  state  legislature  each  elect  a  chaplain,  who,  during  the  session,  dally 
offers  prayers  to  Almighty  God  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  in  the  most  express 
manner  Invokes  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  God  for  the  lawmakers.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  state  university  building  a  religious  service,  consisting  of 
singing  songs,  reading  portions  of  the  Bible,  with  prayers  and  addresses  by 
ministers  and  others,  is  held  each  day.  The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association 
hold  their  services  in  that  building  each  Lord's  day,  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  a  like  service  in  another  public  building.  At  the 
blind  Institute  on  each  Lord's  day  prayers  are  offered,  songs  are  sung,  Sunday 
school  is  taught,  and  addresses  made  to  the  children  with  regard  to  religious 
matters.  Devout  persons  visit  our  prisons  and  offer  prayers  for  those  who  are 
confined.  An  annual  appropriation  is  made  for  a  chaplain  for  the  penitentiary. 
In  fact,  Christianity  Is  so  Interwoven  with  the  web  and  woof  of  the  state  govern- 
ment that  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  constitution  prohibits  reading  the 
Bible,  offering  prayers,  or  singing  songs  of  a  religious  character  in  any  public 
building  of  the  Government  would  produce  a  condition  bordering  upon  mRs«^ 
anarchy.    The  absurd  and  hurtful  conseqjaences  furnish  a  strong  argvkTsx'eo^. 
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sgalnst  tbe  souiulnpiw  nf  the  proposition,  Th«  rlglit  to  iDstmct  tbe  yonnj 
tbe  morality  of  the  Bible  nilsbt  toe  carried  to  suoh  extent  In  tbe  public  Kb 
as  woiild  moke  It  obDoxloue  to  tbe  const Itutlonal  Inblbltlon,  not  becanse  < 
In  wonttiliietl,  but  because  liy  tbe  character  of  tbe  services  tbe  place  vouU 
made  "  a  place  of  worslilp." 

Tbere  [a  no  difference  In  the  protection  itiven  by  oar  coDBtltntlon  betn 
citizens  of  tbls  Sttite  on  acconnt  of  religious  belleft ;  all  are  embraced  In 
broad  langnage  and  are  entitled  to  tbe  protection  guaranteed  thereby;  bu 
does  not  follow  that  one  or  more  Individuals  have  tbe  rigbt  to  bave  tbe  col 
deny  tbe  ]>eoiile  tbe  privilege  of  having  tbeir  cblldreu  instructed  in  the  at 
truths  of  the  Bible  because  sucb  objectors  do  not  desire  that  their  owu  chllij 
sliall  be  partlcliiaiitx  tbcreln.  Tbls  would  be  to  starve  the  ainral  and  splrli 
natures  of  the  many  out  of  deference  to  tbe  few.  Tbe  cases  are  iu  conflict  u 
the  questions  discussed  in  this  opinion,  but  we  believe  tbe  following  bus 
our  conclusion  by  sound  reasoning:  Moore  v.  Monroe,  M  lo^va,  3GT :  20  N. 
475;  52  Am.  Itep.,  444.  Pfelffer  r.  Board  of  Education,  118  Mich,,  560:  77  N. 
250;  42  I,^  R.  A.,  Klft.  Hackett  v.  Brooksvllle  School,  120  Ky.,  60S;  S7  S. 
T&2 ;  60  L.  R.  A.,  592 ;  117  Am.  St.  Rep.,  5S>9. 

The  Judgments  of  the  district  court  and  court  of  civil  appeals  are  afflrmed 


HEALTH  REGULATIONS— VACCINATION. 


[Pnple  f.  Board  of  Educ 
I  DOS.  n 

Api»fll  from  circuit  court,  Cook  County;  J.  \V.  Mack,  Judge. 

Petition  for  niandamun  by  tbe  people,  on  relation  of  Louise  Jenkins,  ngn 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  From  a  Judgment  dlsmls^g 
petition  relator  appeals.    Reversed  and  remanded. 

Cabtwricht,  J.  LoulBe  Jenkins,  by  ber  next  friend,  died  her  petition  In 
name  of  the  people,  In  tbe  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  against  the  bmn 
education  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  therein  alleged  tbat  she  was  a  reslc 
of  the  city.  0  years  of  age,  a  daughter  of  D.  F.  D.  Jenkins,  a  resident  and  i 
payer  of  sold  cUy,  and  that  on  October  29,  1007,  she  applied  for  adnilsalon  i 
pupil  to  tbe  John  Flske  School,  which  she  wna  eitltled  to  attend,  and  n-as  dei 
admission  to  the  said  school  by  the  board  of  education  because  she  refused  t( 
\-acciuated,  and  sbe  prayed  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  commandlne  the  Iniari 
admit  her  to  the  public  schools.  The  board  of  education  ansn-ered,  ninking 
denial  of  tlie  averments  of  fact  contained  In  tbe  petition,  which  were  there! 
admitted  to  be  true,  hut  setting  up  in  Justlflcatloa  of  the  exclusion  of  the  rein 
pn  nrdlnonce  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Instructions  by  the  health  departni 
to  enforce  such  ordinance.  The  relator  demurred  to  the  answer,  and  the  ce 
overruled  the  demurrer.  Tbe  relator  elected  to  stand  by  the  demurrer,  i 
Judgment  was  entered  against  her,  dismissing  the  i>etitlon  and  for  costs, 
appeal  to  this  court  was  prayed  for,  and  the  trial  Judge  certified  that  the  vu 
Ity  of  the  city  ordinance  was  involved,  and  In  hla  opinion  public  Interest 
quired  tbat  an  appeal  should  be  taken  direct  to  this  court,  in  pursuance  of  i 
Hon  118  of  the  practice  act.  (Laws  1907,  p.  407.)  The  appeal  was  allowed  i 
perfected,  asd  the  record  has  been  flied  In  this  court. 

Tbe  constitution  requires  the  general  assembly  to  provide  a  thorough  i 
cfBclent  syslem  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  children  in  this  State  may  rwx 
n  good  conimoQ-Bcbool  education,  aud  the  statute  provides  for  establishing  i 
keeping  In  operation  such  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  over 
age  of  6  aurl  under  the  age  of  21  years.  The  right  to  attend  the  public  set 
In  the  district  where  the  relator  resides  Is  therefore  given  to  her  by  the  I 
and  the  duty  to  admit  ber  and  to  maintain  the  school  rests  upon  the  I>onnl 
education.  Tbe  legislature  have  never  made  It  a  condition  precedent  to 
exercise  of  tbe  legal  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  that  children  shall 
vaccinated,  iind  the  question  whether  power  to  do  tbat  eilsia  is  not  involvec 
this  case.  The  petition  alleges,  and  tbe  answer  does  not  deny,  that  tbe 
fendants  dcaled  to  tbe  relator  admiseiou  to  the  John  Fiske  School,  but 
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answer  eete  np  as  Jnatiflcatlon  for  the  piclnslon  nn  ordionnce  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Not  ODif  have  the  le^slature  never  prescribed  vaccination  as  a  cod- 
dltloa  to  the  Hijoyuieut  of  the  legal  right  to  attend  public  scboola,  but  they  bave 
never  conferred  upon  cities  the  power  to  do  so.  If  the  city  of  Chicago  has  power 
to  pnsB  any  ordinance  on  tbe  subject,  tbe  power  U  derived  from  the  authority 
conferred  u|K)n  tbe  city  council  to  appoint  a  bonrd  of  healtb  and  prescribe  Its 
powers  und  duties,  to  do  nil  acts  and  make  all  r^^ilstlons  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppressioQ  of  disease,  and 
to  iiass  all  ordinances  and  rules,  and  to  make  all  regulations  proper  or  necessary 
to  carry  Into  effect  sncb  autborlty.  The  ordinance  Fet  out  In  the  answer  was 
passed  on  March  20,  1S05,  and  the  only  section  relating  to  exclusion  from 
ecliools  Is  section  1255,  which  is  as  follows;  "No  prliici|)al  or  person  In  charge 
or  control  of  any  school  shall  admit  to  such  school  any  child  who  shall  not  have 
been  vaccinated  wllbin  seven  years  next  preceding  tbe  admission  or  application 
for  admission  to  any  such  school  of  such  child,  nor  shall  any  such  principal  or 
person  retain  in  or  permit  to  attend  any  sncb  school  any  cbild  who  shall  not 
have  been  vaccinated  as  provided  in  this  article." 

The  general  i>olice  powers  above  enumerated  to  pass  ordinances  and  make 
regulations  for  tbe  promotion  of  health  or  the  suppression  of  disease  do  not  In- 
clude tbe  iNissage  of  sucb  an  ordinance  as  tbls,  wblcb  makes  vaccination  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  right  to  an  education.  An  ordinance  passed  by  reason 
of  such  authority  must  be  reasonable  In  Its  character  and  rest  ujion  the  gniuud 
that  It  is  a  necessary  means  of  preserving  Ibe  public  health.  In  the  case  nf 
Polls  t'.  Breen  <1C7  III.,  67;  47  N.  E.,  81 :  39  L.  K.  A.,  152;  59  Am.  St.  Hep..  2(i2) 
It  was  held  that  tbe  exclusion  of  a  child  from  a  public  scbool  because  of  a  refusal 
to  lie  vaccinnted  can  only  be  justitlcd  where  sucb  course  Is  necessary,  or  rensoii' 
ably  appears  to  be  necessary.  In  case  of  an  existing  or  threatened  epidemic  of 
small|>ox.  and  to  prevent  the  siireud  of  tbe  disease.  In  tbe  case  of  Lawbaugh 
V.  Hoard  of  Educatiou  (177  III..  0T2:  52  N.  E..  S50)  tbe  court  adhered  to  those 
■  principles,  and  declined  to  further  discuss  them,  although  earnestly  urged  to 
reconsider  the  former  decision.  Section  1255  is  null  and  void  and  affords  no 
JustiBcatlon  for  denying  relator  admission  to  the  John  FIsIls  Scbool,  whether 
the  dental  of  ber  legal  right  was  at  the  Instance  of  the  health  commissioner,  the 
health  department,  or  any  other  authority. 

The  only  other  section  of  the  ordinance  which  has  any  relation  to  schools, 
or  which  purports  to  give  any  antbortty  respecting  them  to  tbe  health  com- 
missioner or  health  department.  Is  section  1253,  and  It  does  not  purpart  to  give 
any  autborlty  to  exclude  children  from  schools.  It  provides  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  health,  or  any  officer  of  the  health  department  designated  and  author- 
ized to  act  by  sucb  commissioner,  shall  have  power  to  enter  any  of  certain  enu- 
merated buildings  and  places,  among  wblcb  are  schoolhouses,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  such  commissioner  or  officer  shall  have  power  to  vaccinate 
any  [)ersoii  found  In  such  building  or  place  whom  he  shall  deem  It  necessary 
Or  advisable  to  vaccinate.  It  further  purports  to  authorise  the  commissioner, 
at  any  time  when  atnaltpox  is  prevalent  or  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  Is  or  ap- 
pears to  be  imminent,  to  vaccinate  any  person  in  the  city  whom  he  shall  deem 
It  necessary  or  advisable  to  vaccinate,  provided  that  sucb  person  may  be  vac- 
cinated by  his  own  physician  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner. 
Although  this  section  Is  set  out  at  length  In  the  answer.  It  is  not  alleged  that 
the  commissioner  was  attempting  to  vaccinate  the  relator,  and  no  Justification 
under  its  provisions  Is  attempted. 

Section  10.^1  of  the  ordinance  purports  to  give  to  the  commissioner  of  health 
power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  In  relation  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  tlie  city  and  for  tbe  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  municipal  code,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable,  but  It  provides 
that  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  take  effect  und  be  In  force  until  ap- 
proved by  the  city  council,  except  In  cases  of  euiergency.  The  answer  does  not 
allege  that  the  commissioner  of  health  made  any  rules  or  regulations  or  that 
any  were  approved  by  the  city  council.  The  section  further  provides  that  the 
commissioner  may  make  rules  and  regulations  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  public 
health  In  cose  of  an  emergency  from  contagious  or  epidemic  dlsense  or  danger 
from  anticipated  or  imiiendlng  contagious  or  epidemic  disease,  but  such  emer- 
gency rules  and  regulations  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  promulgating  of 
tbe  same,  be  reported  to  the  city  council  for  approval.  Here,  again.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  commlMsloDer  acted  under  any  provlelon  of  that  section,  or 
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nude  any  rale  or  regulation,  or  reported  anr  to  tbe  cit;  council  after  im 
xatloii. 

These  proTlelonR  of  Ibe  ordinance  ore  tbe  onlf  ones  that  conid  In  any  i 
have  any  relntiou  to  attendance  niion  the  public  ncbootB.  and  tbe  only  one 
WHB  enforced  against  tbe  relator  was  section  12&9,  whicb  la  null  and  void. 
an)nriT  iiIIi^ihI  u*  ii  iiiiiltci-  of  fiiut.  timt  ou  <>i-tol>er  2!).  1U07,  tHe  disni: 
maallpox  was  prevalent  In  tbe  district  in  wblch  tbe  John  Ftske  School 
locntiHi.  n-lthln  such  a  radius  as  to  uinbe  It  dangerous  for  all  perwina  th 
residing  wbo  liod  not  been  vacclnaleil;  that  the  commissioner  of  bealtl 
clared  Rniallpox  to  be  epidemic  lu  anld  district,  and  Instructions  were  frirc 
tbe  beattb  department  to  exclude  nil  children  who  hiid  not  l»e«n  vatH^lnati 
accordance  wEtb  tbe  terma  of  tbe  ordinance.  The  tenua  of  the  ordinanci 
tliat  iin  child  sbalt  attend  the  public  schools  who  baa  not  been  vaccinated  w 
aeven  years,  und  do  not  conslitute  a  lawful  exercise  of  any  )>nwer  conf< 
upon  the  city.  Tbe  bealth  commlasloner  Is  a  purely  ministerial  ofOcer  anij 
no  leKislatlve  iMiwera  wbatever.  Tbe  ordinance  does  not  i>iirport  to  give 
authority  to  exercise  such  powers  or  to  make  any  rules  or  r^ulntlons,  ej 
In  cases  of  emergency,  until  they  con  be  reported  to  the  city  founell  foi 
proval  or  rejection.  He  can  only  be  authorized  to  perform  ndininistr 
duties  In  pursuance  of  some  ordinance  of  tbe  city,  and  there  wa»  no  valid 
nnnce  nutborliliig  tbe  exclusion  of  relator  from  the  public  aetiool  which 
hiid  II  legal  rlgbt  to  attend.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  nature  of  an  emergmi 
the  occaalonal  recurrence  of  the  well'known  disease  of  smnllpox  in  a  cltr 
Cbtcago  which  may  not  he  provided  for  by  general  rules  and  refnilations 
wrlbed  by  tbe  legislative  authority  of  the  city.  The  board  of  education,  w 
has  charge  of  the  public  schnnls,  has  made  no  rule  or  regulation  on  the  sni 
of  such  epidemics,  and  nelllier  has  the  city  council.  The  nnawer  does  not  i 
known  any  ordinance,  rule,  or  reculatlon  for  tbe  exclusion  front  the  acfaoo 
children  not  vaccinated  In  tbe  event  tbat  an  epidemic  of  aniallpox  exlats  li 
vicinity  of  a  school  or  is  reasonably  apprehended,  and  In  our  opinion  tbe  c 
erred  in  overruling  the  demurrer. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed,  and  tbe  cause  la  remanded  to  the  circalt  court 
directions  to  sustain  tbe  demurrer. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions. 


VIII.  North  Carolina. 

IHatchbiB  «.  School  Commlttpe  of  Town  of  Dnrbam  (Supreme  Court  of  North  Can 
NoTemlKT  30.  1B0<1.  40  8.  E.,  io.]  ""  ^■**' 

Appeal  from  superior  court,  Durham  County;  Bryan,  Judge. 

Mandamus  by  J,  W.  Hutcblns  to  compel  tbe  school  committee  of  the  tow 
Durham  to  admit  pialntifTB  daughter  to  the  school.  Prom  a  Jndgment 
defendant  plalntifT  appeals.    Affirmed. 

Clabk,  C.  J.  This  Is  an  application  for  a  mandamus  to  the  defendant  pi 
school  committee  to  admit  the  daughter  of  tbe  plaintiff  to  the  public  ecb< 
The  sole  question  presented  Is  whether  the  following  resolution  1b  a  reason 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Durh 
"  Whereas  from  tbe  report  and  recommendation  of  Dr.  N.  M.  Johnson,  eil 
Intendent  of  health  of  Durham  County.  lu  tbe  Judgment  of  this  committee, 
eral  vaccination  of  teachers  and  children  attending  tbe  schools  Is  desired 
required  for  tbe  public  safety  ;  Now,  therefore.  Be  il  rfsolved.  That  no  teacbi 
pupil  be  allowed  to  attend  any  school  of  the  city  of  Durham  after  April  1.  1 
who  does  not  present  to  the  principal  of  such  school  a  certificate  of  a  pttyal 
of  the  city  showing  that  Kuch  teacher  or  pupil  bas  been  succeasfully  vacclni 
within  three  years  from  that  time,  unless  such  person  has  been  racclni 
within  ten  days  iireceding  the  date  he  or  she  presents  himself  or  herself 
Kuch  attendance;  and  this  resolution  shall  he  a  itermanent  regulation  of 
scboolB."  An  epidemic  of  smallpox  prevailed  In  the  city  of  Durhnni  and 
suburbs  Inst  ei)rlng,  not  less  than  l.OOO  persons  being  attacked,  and  the  al 
resolution  was  iiasacd  as  a  protection  to  tbe  2,500  children  In  the  ach 
of  tbat  city,  the  attendance  In  which  bad  fallen  off  40  per  cent  by  reason  of 
fear  of  contagion.  These  facta  are  averred  In  the  answer  and  found  to  be 
hy  the  Judge.  In  our  Judgment,  the  resolution  was  a  pnver  and  reason 
exercise  of  tbe  powers  of  the  defendant 
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ThiB  ts  not  a  question  of  compalBor;  vaccination  under  leRtslatlve  authortt; —  . 
that  matter  wae  before  m  and  settled  In  State  v.  Hay.  126  N.  C.  090,  30  8.  R 
45d,  40  L.  R.  A.  R8S,  78  Am.  St.  Rep.  6B1— but  almply  wtiether,  If  a  cblld  la  DOt 
TBCcinated,  tbe  scbool  board  can,  ae  a.  precnuttonary  nieatiure,  excltitle  all  such 
from  the  school,  by  a  resolution,  under  the  power  given  In  the  charter  to  "  have 
entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  public  school  Interest  and  property  In  tlie 
town  of  Durham,  prescribe  rules  and  reflations,  •  •  ■  und  do  all  other 
acta  that  may  be  just  and  lawful  to  conduct  and  manage  tbe  public  school 
Interests  In  said  town."  A  almllar  resolution  passed  by  the  St.  Louis  board  of 
public  schools  wa»  held  reasonable  uud  valid  In  re  Itebenack,  G2  Mo.  App.,  8; 
the  court  aiiyliis:  "In  the  nature  of  things,  It  must  rest  with  the  bonrds  to 
determine  what  reRUlntloiis  are  needful  for  n  safe  and  pro])er  management  of 
the  schools,  and  for  the  physical  and  moral  heutth  of  the  pupils  lutrusted  to 
their  cure.  If  said  regulations  are  not  oppressive  or  arbitrary,  the  court  can 
not  or  should  not  Interfere."  The  same  ruling  was  made  ns  to  a  similar  reso- 
lution In  Duffleld  v.  School  Dist..  102  Ta.  476,  29  Atl.  742.  2r>  L.  R.  A.  152 ;  tho 
court  holding:  "A  school  board  has  [Kiwer  to  adopt  reasonable  health  regula- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  pupils  and  the  general  public,  and  has  a  right  to  exclude 
troai  the  schools  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  city 
authorities  and  the  school  board  requiring  a  certificate  of  vaccination  as  a  con- 
dition of  attendance."  To  the  same  purport  It  Is  said  In  State  v.  Zimmerman, 
80  Minn.  353.  00  N.  W.  7S3,  551  I..  It.  A.  78,  01  Am.  St.  Rep.  351 :  -  The  welfare 
of  the  many  Is  8n[>erlor  to  that  of  the  few,  and,  as  regulations  comt>eltlng  vac- 
cination are  Intended  and  enforced  solely  for  the  public  good,  tbe  rights  con- 
ferred thereby  are  primary  and  suiierlor  to  the  risht  of  any  pupil  to  attend  the 
public  schools."  In  Blue  v.  Beuch  (Ind.  Sup.)  50  N.  E.  80,  DO  L.  R.  A.  64,  80 
Am.  St.  Rep.  1!>S,  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  that  tuition 
shall  be  free  and  the  schools  equally  open  to  ail  Is  necessarily  subject  to  reason- 
able r^ulaflons  to  enforce  discipline  by  expulsion  of  tbe  dlsordcrlj',  and  proteo- 
tlon  of  the  morals  and  health  of  the  pupils.  The  above  caaea  are  cited  with 
approval  in  State  v.  Hay.  120  X.  C.  000.  35  S.  E.  450.  40  U  R.  A.  5NS.  78  Am.  St 
Rep.  6!)1.  To  same  purport  is  Sherman  v.  Charleston,  8  Cnsb.  100,  where  Shaw, 
C.  J.,  says:  "The  right  to  attend  Is  not  absolute,  but  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  ail 
OQ  reasonable  conditions," 

The  plaintlft  relies  upon  Potts  u,  Breen,  167  111.  67,  47  N.  E.  81,  30  L.  R.  A. 
152,  69  Am.  St.  Rep.  202,  that.  In  the  absence  of  express  legislative  power,  a 
resolution  requiting  vaccination  as  a  prerequisite  to  attending  schools  Is  unrea- 
Bouable  when  small|>ox  does  not  exist  In  the  community  aad  there  Is  no  reason- 
able ground  to  apprehend  Its  appearance.  We  are  not  Inclined  to  follow  that 
authority.  With  the  present  rapid  means  of  Intercommunication,  smallpox 
may  make  Its  appearance  In  any  community  at  any  moment  without  any  notice 
given  beforehand,  and  Incalculable  havoc  be  made,  especially  among  the  school 
children,  which  can  not  be  remedied  by  a  subsequent  order  excluding  tbe  nonr 
vacclnate<l.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  la  worth  a  pound  at  cure."  Besides,  that 
case  Is  not  In  point  here,  where  smallpox  had  been  epidemic  and  was  still 
threatening.  The  language  of  the  resolution  making  It  "  permanent "  wltl  not 
prevent  Its  repeal  If  upon  tbe  subsidence  of  the  danger  the  school  board  c>f  that 
day  shall  deem  it  proper  to  repeal.  If  the  action  of  the  board  is  not  satlKEao- 
tory  to  the  public,  a  new  hoard  will  be  elected  who  will  rescind  the  resolution. 

The  fact  that  It  would  be  dangerous  to  vaccinate  the  plalntlfTs  daughter, 
owing  to  her  physical  condition,  would  be  a  defense  for  her  to  an  order  for 
general  compulsory  vaccination  (State  v.  Hay.  supra),  but  Is  no  reason  why 
she  should  be  excepted  from  a  resolution  excluding  from  the  school  all  children 
who  have  not  been  vaccinated.  That  she  can  not  safely  be  vaccinated  may 
make  It  preferable  that  she  herself  should  run  the  risk  of  taking  the  smallpox, 
but  Is  no  reason  tbnt  the  children  of  the  public  school  should  be  exposed  to  like 
risk  of  Infection  through  her  or  others  In  like  case.  Though  the  school  chil- 
dren are  vaccinated,  there  are  always  some  whose  vaccination  Is  Imperfect,  and 
danger  to  them  should  not  l>e  Increased  by  admitting  those  not  vaccinated  at 
all.  Besides,  a  rule  not  enforced  to  all  alike  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  rule  en- 
forceable at  alL 

No  error. 
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IX.  New  York. 

[ViemcLiter  v.  White,  prosldent  of  board  of  education,  et  al.   (Court  of  AoDeaJs  of  N« 

York,  October  18,  1904),  72  N.  E..  97.] 

Appeal  from  supreme  court,  appellnte  dirlRlon,  second  departnicmt. 

Application  of  Edmund  C.  Viemeister  for  writ  of  mandamus  to  Patrick  , 
White,  president  of  tlie  board  of  education  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  and  other 
From  a  judgment  of  the  api>ellate  division  (84  N.  Y.  Supp.,  712),  affirming  a 
order  of  the  special  term  denying  the  writ,  relator  appeals.     Affirmed. 

A'ann,  J.  The  relator  moved  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  comi>el  the  officei 
having  control  of  a  public  scliool  in  the  county  of  Queens  to  readmit  his  chlk 
a  lad  10  years  of  age,  to  said  school  without  requiring  him  to  be  vacclnatec 
It  appeared  from  the  moving  pai)ers  that  the  boy  had  been  in  regular  attenc 
ance  at  the  school,  and  that  the  principal  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  instruction 
of  the  board  of  education,  had  excluded  him  therefrom,  because  he  refused  t 
be  vaccinated.  It  api)eared  from  the  pai)ers  read  in  opposition  to  the  moiioi 
that  when  the  relator's  son  was  excludeil  from  the  school  there  was  a  regiila 
tion  of  the  boanl  of  education  in  full  force  which  provided  that  "  no  pupil  shal 
be  allowed  to  attend  any  school,  nor  shall  any  teacher  be  empoyed  in  the  saan 
imless  such  pupil  or  teacher  has  been  vaccinated."  It  further  ap|)eared  that  th 
lad  had  never  bc»en  vaccinated,  and  that  he  refused  to  submit  to  \-accination 
but  it  was  not  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  such  exclusion  8nialliK>x  was  prex-a 
lent  in  the  neighborhood,  or  that  there  was  any  special  danger,  from  recen 
exposure  or  other  causes,  of  an  immediate  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  *•  provide  for  the  maintenance  aD< 
support  of  a  system  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Stat 
may  be  educated.**  Constitution,  article  9,  section  1.  The  public-bealth  law  pre 
vldes  that  •*  no  child  or  i)erRon  not  vaccinated  shall  be  admitted  or  receiveil  lnt< 
any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  trustees  or  other  officers  Lavinj 
the  charge,  management,  or  control  of  such  schools  shall  cause  this  provision  o 
law  to  be  enforced.  They  may  adopt  a  resolution  excluding  such  children  am 
persons  not  vaccinated  from  such  school  until  vaccinated.  ♦  •  ♦  "  Public 
health  law.  Laws,  1893,  page  1405,  chapter  6(51,  section  200,  renumbered  sectioi 
210  by  Laws  of  1900,  page  1484,  chapter  667,  section  2.  The  same  law  pro 
vldes  for  the  free  vaccination  of  children  of  suitable  age  who  w^ish  to  attenc 
the  public  schools,  provided  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  procnn 
^Ticcinatlon  for  them.  This  is  a  reenactment  of  a  statute  containing  the  sami 
provisions  in  substance,  imssed  in  1S(50,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  paa 
sage  of  the  public  health  law  in  1803.    I^ws,  1860,  page  761,  chapter  438. 

The  question  presented  Is  whether  the  legislature  Is  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution from  enacting  that  such  children  as  have  not  been  vaccinated  shall  N 
excluded  from  the  public  schools.  The  api)ellant  claims  that  the  publlc-hcaltl 
law  places  an  unreasonable  restriction  uixm  the  right  of  his  child  to  attend 
school,  and  that  it  violates  the  section  of  the  constitution  already  quoted,  af 
well  as  the  general  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen.  Constitution,  article  1,  sections  1,  6.  The  respondeat! 
claim  that  the  object  and  effect  of  such  legislation  is  the  protection  of  th< 
public  liealth,  and  hence  that  it  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  TIm 
police  power,  which  belongs  to  every  sovereign  State,  may  be  exerted  by  the 
legislature,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  whenever  the  exercise 
thereof  will  promote  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare.  The  power  of  tin 
legislature  to  decide  what  laws  are  necessary  to  secure  these  objects  is  subjed 
to  the  power  of  the  courts  to  decide  whether  an  act  purporting  to  promote  tlK 
public  health  or  safety  has  such  a  reasonable  Connection  therewith  as  to  appeal 
uiwn  inspection  to  be  adapted  to  that  end.  A  statute  entitled  a  health  law  mi»i 
'\  be  a  health  law  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  must  not  attempt  in  the  name 

A  of  the  police  power  to  effect  a  purr>ose  having  no  adequate  connection  with  the 

common  good.  As  we  have  recently  said,  it  *•  must  tend  in  a  degree  tliat  \i 
perceptible  and  clear  toward  the  preservation  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  health  •  ♦  * 
or  welfare  of  the  community,  as  those  words  have  been  used  and  construed  Ir 
the  many  cases  heretofore  decided."  Health  Department  of  New  York  r  Uec 
tor,  etc.,  145  N.  Y.,  32,  30;  30  N.  E.,  833:  45  Am.  Stat.  Rep..  579.  When  the 
sole  object  and  general  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  promote  the  public  healtli 
there  is  no  invasion  of  the  constitution,  even  if  the  enforcement  of  the  Ian 
interferes  to  some  extent  with  liberty  or  r)roperty.  These  principles  are  sc 
well  established  as  to  require  no  discussion,  and  we  cite  but  a  few  out  of  manj 
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authorities  relating  to  the  subject.  (Matter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.,  98,  108;  50 
Am.  Rep.,  636.  People  t'.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.,  377 ;  2  N.  E.,  29 ;  52  Am  Rep.,  34. 
People  V.  Arensberg,  105  N.  Y.,  123 ;  11  N.  E.,  277 ;  59  Am.  Rep.,  483.  People  v. 
Gillson,  109  N.  Y.,  389;  17  N.  E.,  343;  4  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  465.  People  v.  Ewer, 
141  N.  Y.,  129;  36  N.  E.,  4 ;  25  L.  R.  A.,  794;  38  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  788.  People 
ex  rel.  Nechamcus  v.  Warden,  etc.,  144  N.  Y.,  529;  39  N.  E.,  686;  27  L.  R.  A., 
718.  People  i\  Havnor,  149  N.  Y.,  195;  43  N.  E.,  541;  31  L.  R.  A.,  689;  52  Amu 
Stat.  Rep.,  707.  People  v,  Adirondack  Ry.  Co..  160  N.  Y.,  225,  236;  54  N.  B^ 
689.     People  r.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.,  145;  69  N.  E.,  373.) 

The  right  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  necessarily  subject  to 
some  restrictions  and  limitations  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health.  A  child 
atflicted  with  leprosy,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  other  disease  which  is 
both  dangerous  and  contagious  may  be  lawfully  excluded  from  attendance  so 
long  as  tlie  danger  of  contagion  continues.  Public  health,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  school,  requires  this,  as  otherwise  the  school  might  be  broken  up  and  a 
pestilence  spread  abroad  in  the  community.  So  a  child  recently  exposed  to  such 
a  disease  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  our  schools  until  all  danger  shall  have 
passed.  Smallpox  is  known  of  all  to  be  a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease. 
If  vaccination  strongly  tends  to  prevent  the  transmission  or  spread  of  this 
disease,  it  logically  follows  that  children  may  be  refused  admission  to  the 
public  schools  until  they  have  been  vaccinated.  The  appellant  claims  that  vac- 
cination does  not  tend  to  prevent  smallpox,  but  tends  to  bring  about  other 
diseases,  and  that  it  does  much  hai*m.  with  no  good. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  some  laymen,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  and  some 
physicians  of  great  skill  and  repute,  do  not  believe  that  vaccination  is  a  pre- 
vwitlve  of  smallix)x.  The  common  belief,  however,  is  that  it  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  fearful  disease  and  to  render  it  less 
dangerous  to  those  who  contract  it.  While  not  accepted  by  all,  it  is  accepted 
by  the  mass  of  the  iieople,  as  well  as  by  most  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  has  been  general  in  our  State  and  in  most  civilized  nations  for  genera- 
tions. It  is  generally  accepted  in  theory  and  generally  applied  in  practice,  both 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people  and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  law. 
Nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  has  statutes  to  encourage  or  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  require  vaccination,  and  this  is  true  of  most  nations  of  Europe.  It  is 
required  in  nearly  all  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world.  Vaccination  has 
been  compulsory  in  England  since  1854,  and  the  last  act  upon  the  subject, 
passed  in  1898,  requires  every  child  born  In  England  to  be  vaccinated  within  six 
months  of  its  birth.  It  became  compulsory  in  Bavaria  in  1801;  Denmark,  1810; 
Sweden,  1814;  Wurttemberg,  Hesse,  and  other  German  States,  1818;  Prussia, 
1835;  Roumania,  1874;  Hungary,  1876;  and  Servla,  1881.  It  is  aided,  encour- 
aged, and  to  some  extent  comiielled,  in  the  other  European  nations.  (24  Enc 
Brit.,  30.)  It  is  compulsory  iir  but  few  States  and  cities  in  this  country,  but  it 
Is  countenanced  or  promoted  in  substantially  all,  and  statutes  requiring  chil- 
dren to  be  vaccinated  in  order  to  attend  the  public  schools  have  generally  been 
sustained  by  the  courts.  (Abeel  v.  Clark,  84  Cal.,  226;  24  Pac,  383.  Bissell  t?. 
Davison,  65  Conn.,  183;  32  Atl.,  348;  29  L.  R.  A.,  251.  Blue  i\  Beach,  155  Ind., 
121 ;  56  N.  E.,  89;  80  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  195;  50  I..  R.  A.,  64.  Morris  t?.  City  of 
Columbus,  102  Ga.,  792;  30  S.  E.,  STK);  42  L.  R.  A.,  175;  66  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  243. 
State  t?.  Hay,  126  N.  C,  999;  35  S.  E.,  459;  49  L.  R.  A.,  588;  78  Am.  Stat.  Rep., 
691.  Hazen  r.  Strong,  2  Vt.,  427.  In  re  Rebenack,  62  Mo.,  App.  8.  Duffleld  fi. 
Wllllamsport  School  District,  162  Pa.,  476;  29  Atl.,  742;  25  U  R.  A.,  152. 
Cooley's  Cons.  Llm.  (7th  ed.),  aSO.  Prentice  on  Police  Powers,  39.  132.  1 
Dillon's  Mun.  Corp.,  sec.  355.  Parker  &  Worthington's  Public  Health  and 
Safety,  sec.  123.) 

A  common  belief,  like  common  knowledge,  does  not  require  evidence  to  estab- 
lish its  existence,  but  may  be  acted  upon  without  proof  by  the  legislature  and 
the  courts.  While  the  power  to  take  judicial  notice  Is  to  be  exercised  with 
caution,  and  due  care  taken  to  see  that  the  subject  comes  within  the  limits 
of  common  knowledge,  still,  when  according  to  the  memory  and  conscience  of 
the  judge,  instructed  by  recourse  to  such  sources  of  information  as  he  deems 
trustworthy,  the  matter  Is  clearly  within  those  limits,  the  power  may  be  exer- 
cised by  treating  the  fact  as  proved  without  allegation  or  proof.  (Jones  v. 
V.  S.,  187  U.  S.  202,  216,  11  Sup.  Ct.  80,  34  L.  Ed.  691 ;  Hunter  v.  N.  Y.,  O.  and 
W.  R.  R.  Cc  116  N.  Y.  615,  623,  23  N.  B.  9,  6  L.  R.  A.  246;  Porter  v.  Waring, 
69  N.  Y.,  250,  253;  Geist  v.  Detroit  City  R.  R.  Co.,  91  Mich.  446,  51  N.  W.  1112; 
Greenleafs  Et.  (14th  Ed.)  sec  5;  1  Wharton's  Ev.  (Sd  Ed.)  sec  282;  1  Starkie's 
Et.  211;  17  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  (2d  Ed.)  894.)    Common  belief,  in  order  to 
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becouie  such  coniinon  knowledge  as  to  l>e  Judicially  notfcetl  by  ur,  miis^t  be  con* 
men  in  thiR  State,  altbouf^h  in  a  matter  i)eriaining  to  MiC'ience  it  uiay  be  strengtb 
ened  somewhat  by  the  generat  acceptance  of  manlvind.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  Ju» 
tice  Swayne  In  Brown  r.  Pii»er,  \)1  l\  S.  37,  42,  23  L.  Ed.  200 :  "  Courts  wil 
take  notice  of  wliatever  is  generally  known  within  the  limits  of  their  Jurisdic 
tion,  and,  if  the  Judge's  memory  is  at  fault,  lie  may  refresh  it  by  retiorting  t< 
any  meiins  for  that  purix)8e  wliich  he  deems  safe  and  proi>er.  This  extends  tt 
such  matters  of  science  as  are  involved  in  the  cases  brought  l>efore  him.''  See 
also.  People  v.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  109,  G9  N.  E.  373. 

The  fact  that  the  belief  is  not  universal  is  not  controlling,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  belief  that  is  accepted  by  every  one.  The  possibility  that  the  l>elief  maj 
be  wrong,  and  that  science  may  yet  show  it  to  be  wrong,  is  not  conclusive;  foi 
the  legislature  has  the  right  to  pass  laws  which,  according  to  the  common  beliel 
of  the  peoi)le,  are  adapted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  a 
free  country,  where  the  government  is  by  the  people  through  their  chosen  rep 
resentatives,  practical  legislation  admits  of  no  other  standard  of  action;  foi 
what  the  jieople  believe  is  for  the  common  welfare  must  be  accepted  as  tending 
to  promote  the  common  welfare,  whether  it  does  in  fact  or  not.  Any  other  basis 
would  contiict  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  would  sanction  measures 
opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  government.  While  we  do  not  decide  and  cao 
not  decide  that  vaccination  is  a  preventive  of  smallix)x,  we  take  Judicial  notice 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  common  l>e1ief  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  witli 
this  fact  as  a  foundation  we  hold  that  the  statute  in  question  is  a  health  law, 
enacted  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  operates 
impartially  upon  all  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  is  designed  not  only  foi 
their  protection  but  for  the  protection  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
relator's  sou  is  excluded  from  school  only  until  he  complies  with  the  law  passed 
to  protect  the  health  of  all,  himself  and  bis  family  included.  No  rif^ht  conferred 
or  secured  by  the  constitution  was  violated  by  that  law,  or  by  the  action  ol 
the  school  authorities  based  thereon.  In  view  of  the  opinions  below,  we  regard 
further  discussion  as  unnecessary',  and  we  affirm  the  order  appealed  from,  witli 
costs. 

We  concur: 

Ct^LLEN,   C.  J. 

O'Bbien, 
Haight, 
Martin, 
Wkbner,  J.  J. 
(Absent)  Gray,  J. 

Order  affirmed. 


X.  Pennsylvania. 


[Stull  17.  Reber  et  al.   (Bapreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  May  7,  1006),  64  A..  419.1 

Appeal  from  court  of  common  pleas,  Franklin  CJounty. 

Bill  by  Edward  C.  Stull  against  J.  H.  Reber  and  others  for  an  injunction. 
From  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill  plaintiff  api>eal8.    Affirmed. 

The  bill,  after  reciting  that  the  complainant  was  a  resident  and  taxpayer  of 
the  borough  of  Waynesboro  and  that  Grace  Stull  was  his  daughter,  of  the  age 
of  14  years,  continued  as  follows:  "The  said  Grace  Stull  is  now  and  has  been 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  or  term,  to  wit,  Sei>tenil)er  4, 
190f>,  i)roperly  and  justly  enrolled  as  a  pupil  in  and  attending  the  common  or 
public  school  known  as  *A  grammar  school,*  conducted  in  the  Snider  avenue 
school  building  situate  in  the  third  ward  of  the  said  borough;  that  she  is  iu 
good  health  and  is  not  suffering  from  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and 
is  legally  and  Justly  entitled  to  continue  to  attend  the  said  public  school  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  term  or  year  and  is  entitled  to  remain  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  thereof.  J.  H.  Reber  Is  the  superintendent  of  all  the  common  or  public 
schools  of  the  said  borough  of  Waynesboro ;  Charles  H.  Coover  is  the  principal 
of  the  said  Snider  avenue  school  building  and  has  charge  of  the  schools  therein 
conducted;  Chester  A.  Gessaman  is  the  teacher  of  said  A  grammar  seliool  in 
which  your  orator's  said  child,  Grace  Stull,  is  enrolled  and  in  attendance  as  a 
pupil.  There  is  not,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  bill,  nor  has  there  been  for 
many  years,  any  person  in  the  said  borough  of  Wajrnesboro  or  within  many  miles 
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thereof  Baffering  from  smallpox  (variola  or  vnrloliild).  Cliurlea  H.  Coover,  prin- 
cipal of  aald  Snider  aveuue  ecbool,  and  Cliesler  A.  GesMiinan,  t^clier  of  enld  A 
gramumr  school  coudutted  tlierein,  have  by  order  uiid  direction  of  Raid  J.  H. 
Keber,  superintendent  of  the  conmion  and  putilii.'  eictaoola  of  tbe  wild  borough, 
notlQeil  your  omtor  ami  the  said  Grace  f^tuil,  bis  daitKliter,  Itiut  kIip.  the  nald 
Grace  Stull.  will  be  dlamlBsed  and  excluded  from  the  said  A  grammar  school, 
conducted  in  tbe  said  Sulder  avenue  school  building,  In  which  she  Is  enrolled 
and  In  attendance  as  a  pupil,  on  the  lllh  day  of  December.  1005.  And  the 
mid  J.  H.  Iteber,  superlutciident,  Charles  H.  Coover,  principal,  and  Chester 
A.  GesReninn,  teacher,  as  aforesaid,  defendants,  in  violation  of  their  statutory 
duty  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  petitioner's  rli^ht  in  the  premises,  threaten 
and  lulend  to  dismiss  and  exclude  the  said  Grace  Stull  from  tbe  said  school 
on  the  11th  day  of  December.  1905.  Your  orator  avers  that  unless  restrained  by 
yotir  honorable  court  the  said  defendants  will  carry  out  their  said  threat 
and  dlRmles  and  exclude  tbe  said  Grace  fltuU  from  the  said  school,  whereby 
both  the  said  Grace  Stull  and  your  orator  will  suffer  great  and  irreparable 
Injury,  for  which  there  Is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law."  Tbe  bill  prayed  for 
an  Injunction.    The  aoswer  admitted  tbe  material  averments  of  the  bill. 

The  court  found,  inter  alia,  tbe  following  factK:  There  is  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  this  bill,  nor  has  there  been  for  a  period  of  about  forty  yeiLrs, 
any  iierson  In  the  said  borough  of  Wayueaboro,  or  within  many  miles  thereof, 
surfering  from  smallpox  (variola  or  varioloid).  Occasionally  It  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  children  of  school  age  as  well  as  adults  to  be  successfully  vaccinated, 
althoufrh  they  may  not  previously  hare  had  smallpox  nor  previously  been  vac- 
cinated; that  even  repeated  attemjrts  to  perform  tbe  operation  of  vaccination 
upon  such  children  or  adults  is  without  effect  and  vaccination  will  not  take.  In 
such  cases  vaccination  Is  not  succeBsfiil  and  the  physician  can  not  certlft'  that 
such  child  or  adult  has  lx>en  nuccessfully  vaccinated.  Sometimes  a  child  may 
be  suffering  from  a  constitution  til  weakness  or  lis  system  may  be  In  such  an 
unhealthy  condition  as  to  render  the  oiieration  of  vaccination  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  said  child.    Tbe  court  entered  a  decree  dlsmlBsIng  the  bill. 

Mitchell,  C.  3.  The  substantial  question  In  this  case  is  whether  tbe  act  of 
June  18,  18U5  (P.  I^,  203),  requiring  tbe  exclusion  from  tbe  public  schools  of 
children  who  bare  not  been  vaccloated.  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  tbe  police  power 
of  the  State.  It  has  been  twice  so  decided  by  this  court,  lu  Duffleld  v.  School 
District  of  Wllllamsport,  1G2  Pa.  476,  29  Atl.  742,  25  L.  R.  A.  152,  a  similar 
regulation,  not  eien  enacted  by  the  legislature,  but  enforced  by  the  school 
directors  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Wllllamsport,  was  held  valid.  And 
In  Field  V.  Robinson,  198  Po.  &18.  48  Atl.  873.  this  very  statute  of  187C  was  held 
constitutional.  It  api>ears  to  be  thought  that  becanse  tbe  decision  was  given 
In  a  brief  opinion  per  curiam  the  subject  was  not  fully  considered.  But  the 
proper  inference  is  precisely  tbe  reverse,  that  the  conclusion  was  so  perfectly 
clear  to  the  whole  court  that  It  did  not  require  any  extended  argumentative 
support.  After  these  two  decisions  the  question  ought  to  bave  been  considered 
as  closed.  But  we  bave  it  raised  aeaiu,  with  small  variations  of  facts  and 
considerations,  none  of  which  are  at  all  material. 

Un  the  constitutional  question  it  is  said  that  section  12  of  the  act  contravenes 
sections  7  and  S  of  article  3  of  tbe  cotistltution  of  1874,  in  that  It  la  local  and 
special  I^lslatlnn,  regulaiiug  Hie  afTairs  of  school  districts.  The  terms  of  the 
act  apply  expressly  to  the  "  several  municipalities "  of  the  State,  and  it  Is 
argued  that  they  do  not  Include  school  districts  In  townsbliis,  and  therefore 
make  an  unwarranted  distinction  In  regard  to  such  districts.  Whether  town- 
ships are  municlpaUties  within  the  intent  of  the  act  it  Is  not  now  necessary 
to  consider.  Even  if  not,  tbe  separate  classlQcation  of  school  districts  In  cities 
and  lioroughs  with  reference  to  public  health  where  population  Is  dense  and 
the  danger  of  contagion  great  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  Sugar  Notch 
Borough,  102  Pa.  349.  43  Atl.  985.  But  the  act  Is  Id  uo  proper  sense  a  regula- 
tion of  school  districts.  It  Is  an  act  entitled  "  For  tbe  more  effectual  protec- 
titH)  of  the  public  health  In  the  several  municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth," 
and  Is  B  general  statute  on  that  subject.  What  bearing  It  has  on  schools  and 
school  districts  Is  altogether  Incidental  to  them  as  constituents  of  the  eom- 
oiunlty.  Tbe  constitutional  restrictions  on  special  l^islation  apply  to  direct 
legislation,  not  to  the  Incidental  operation  of  the  statutes  consitutional  In  them- 
selves upon  other  subJeotR  than  those  with  which  they  directly  deal.  Sugar 
Notch  Borongh,  192  Pa.  349,  43  All.  OSfi. 

It  18  further  said  that  section  12  contravcnca  section  1  of  article  10  of  the 
constitution  of  1374,  requiring  the  uialuteuance  of  an  efficient  system  of  public 
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schools  wherein  all  children  al>ove  the  age  of  6  years  may  oe  educated.  II 
Is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  article,  like  all  others,  must  be  conatmed  and  ai> 
plied  in  connection  with  other  fundamental  governmental  iKywers.  The  sehoob 
and  school  children,  imi)ortant  as  they  are,  are  only  fractions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  iM>lice  power  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  preservation  <rf  thi 
public  health  must,  if  necessity  arises,  sacrifice  the  less  to  the  neater  interest 
Salus  i>opuli  suprema  lex.  If  a  child  manifestly  suffering  from  smallpox  in  its 
contagious  stage  should  be  excluded  from  school,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  thai 
the  propriety  of  such  action  should  he  questioned.  At  what  period  before  oi 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  the  right  of  exclusion  should  arise  is  a  legi» 
lative,  not  a  Judicial,  question.  As  said  by  our  late  Brother  Williams  in  Duf- 
field  V.  School  District,  102  Pa.  476,  2?)  Atl.  742,  25  U  R.  A.  152,  already  cited: 
"  It  is  conceded  that  the  board  might  rightfully  exclude  the  plaintiflTs  son  11 
he  was  actually  sick  with  or  Just  recovering  from  the  smallpox.  Though  be 
might  not  be  affectetl  by  it,  yet  if  another  member  of  the  same  family  was,  tin 
right  to  exclude  him,  notwithstanding  he  might  be  in  perfect  health,  would  be 
conceded.  How  far  shall  this  right  to  exclude  one  for  the  good  of  many  be 
carried?  That  is  a  question  addressed  to  the  official  discretion  of  the  proper 
\  officers;  and  when  that  discretion  is  honestly  and  Impartially  exercised  the 

I  i  courts   will   not   interfere."     These   words,   it   should   be    remembered,   were 

[  i  written  with  reference  to  authority  exercised  under  a  city  ordinance,  and  a 

I  J  fortiori  when  the  police  i)ower  of  the  State  Intervenes  under  the  authority  ol 

'  ]  a  statute  Its  directions  are  commands  that  may  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  further  argued  that  sections  11  and  12  of  the  act  should  be  read  together, 
and  the  right  under  section  12  to  exclude  unvacclnated  children  should  be 
confined  to  the  schools  in  the  districts  mentlonea  in  section  11,  namely,  thoee 
hi  which  smallpox  is  actually  prevalent.  But  this  Is  manifestly  not  the  legisla- 
tive intent.  Section  11  deals  with  a  present  and  immediate  danger,  with  pe^ 
sons,  dwellings,  and  places  where  the  disease  actually  prevails,  and  its  prohi- 
bition includes  adults  as  well  as  children,  vaccinated  or  not.  Section  12.  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  cautionary  and  prospective  regulation,  havlni^  in  view  not 
'■^  the  actual  presence  of  the  disease,  but  its  appearance  in  the  future.     The 

objects  of  the  two  sections  are  distinctly  different  In  this  connection  the 
learned  Judge  below  found  as  a  fact  "  that  there  is  not  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  this  bill,  nor  has  there  been  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  any  person  in 
the  said  borough  of  Waynesboro,  or  within  many  miles  thereof,  suffering  from 
smallpox  (variola  or  varioloid)."  It  is  argued  that  this  feature  distlngnishefl 
the  case  from  those  heretofore  decided  by  this  court.  But  the  language  of  the 
act  is  general  and  its  intent  plain.  The  legislature  may  well  have  had  In  mind 
that  the  good  fortune  of  such  a  community  may  not  continue  Indefinitely. 
Immunity  for  forty  years  In  the  past  affords  no  guaranty  of  Immunity  tor  even 
forty  days  in  the  future  if  a  chance  visitor  from  an  infected  locality  or  a  bor- 
*-li  ough  resident  retuniing  from  a  visit  to  such  locality  should  bring  with  him 

',\  the  germs  of  infection.    Section  12  is  precautionary  and  preventive,  and  it  ia 

an  old  and  sound  maxim  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  core. 
There  is  one  hardship  In  the  twelfth  section  that  may  deserve  consideratiOQ 
with  a  view  to  a  possible  remedy.  The  court  below  found  as  a  fact  ••that 
occasionally  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  children  of  school  age,  as  well  as  adults, 
^'  to  be  >'accluated,  although  they  may  not  previously  have  had  smallpox  nor 

!  1  previously  been  vaccinated ;  that  even  repeated  attempts  to  perform  the  opera- 

,  j  tlon  of  vaccination  upon  such  children  or  adults  is  without  effect,  and  vacclna- 

If  tlon  will  not  take.    In  such  cases  vaccination  Is  not  successful  and  a  physicino 

;  can  not  certify  that  such  child  or  adult  has  been  successfully  vaccinated."    The 

;  health  authorities,  state  or  local,  might  well  consider  whether  they  have  power 

to  make  a  regulation  as  to  what  should  be  deemed  a  successful  vaccination  oi 
1  its  equivalent;  whether  the  ratio  of  such  Immune  children  is  of  sulBcieut  im- 

^"  I}ortance  to  Justify  the  exercise  of  such  i>owor  If  possessed :  and  whether  such 

regulation  would  be  undesirable  as  affording  opportunity  for  the  evasl<Mi  oi 
the  statute.  The  latter,  however,  are  medical  and  administrative,  rather  than 
Judicial,  questions. 

Lastly,  it  Is  argued  that,  construing  section  12  as  we  have  done,  it  autliorizc« 

a  trespass  uix)u  the  reserved  rights  of  the  individual  which  are  beyond  the 

*  reach  of  even  the  police  iwwer.    Vaccination,  It  is  said.  Is  the  infliction  of  a 

'  disease — cowiwx — on  the  subject,  and  If  that  can  be  done  irrespective  of  hii 

)  consent,  then  the  next  step  may  be  to  require  submission  to  inoculation  witli 

antitoxin  or  serum  for  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  etc^  and  we  have  rathei 

a  dismal  picture  of  the  possible  consequences.    It  will  be  time  enough  to  considei 
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8Qch  msttera  when  they  nriec.  At  present  the  vast  preponderance  of  opinion 
among  Intelligent  and  educated  people,  nuder  tbe  Kuldiioce  of  tlie  best  medical 
authority.  Is  that  vaccltiatloa  le  a  highly  userul  i< meliorative.  If  not  always  a 
preventive,  of  one  of  tlie  greateBt  w-ourges  thiit  have  In  past  limes  afflicted 
immanlty,  and  that  the  regulation  of  It  by  Blatnte  la  not  only  a  Justlflable,  but  a. 
wise  and  beneficent  exertion  of  the  iwllce  )>ower  over  the  public  health.  When 
the  legislature  go^a  beyond  that  Into  new  or  more  debatable  fleUle,  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  couslder  the  limits  of  Its  power. 

One  e]c|>reFsloii  in  the  oiilnlou  of  the  court  beliiw  and  in  some  of  the  cases 
died  In  the  argiinient  requires  a  {laBslng  note.  The  act  IB  not  a  penal  statute. 
It  Is  a  broad,  genemt  act  rel.itlng  to  the  health  of  the  whole  iiopulatlon  of  the 
Conmioii wealth.  It  la  not,  therefore,  to  be  eonstrned  or  adinlnlBtered  by  the 
rigid  technical  rules  applicable  to  penal  laws,  but  fairly  according  to  Its  intent, 
neither  narrowing  it  to  the  letter,  to  the  exclusion  of  cases  clearly  within  eiieh 
Intent,  nor  stretchlnjz  It  beyond  Its  legitimate  acoiw  to  cover  matters  not  clearly 
meant  to  be  Included.  It  la  an  act  touching  very  closely  common  rights  and 
privileges  and  therefore  specially  requiring  a  common-sense  administration. 

Decree  affirmed. 


DISCIPLINE— RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


XI.  Illinois. 


IWllKm  E.  Board  of  Education  ot  Cbirauo    (Simrciue  Court  ot  liilnoDi.  Apr.  33.    IMS). 
S*  y.  E..  (WT.J 

Error  to  aiq)ellate  court,  flrst  district,  on  appeal  from  snpw-lor  court.  Cook 
Ooanty,  W.  M.  McEwen,  JxOge. 

BUI  by  E3>erle  L.  Wilstm  against  the  board  of  education  of  Chicago.  From  a 
decree  dismissing  the  bill  for  want  of  equity,  affirmed  by  the  appellate  court, 
complainant  brings  error.    Affirmed. 

This  la  a  writ  of  error  sued  out  of  this  court  to  review  a  Judgment  of  the 
appellate  court  affirming  the  decree  of  the  superior  court  of  Cook  County  sus- 
taining a  demurrer  to  the  bill  and  dlsmlBalng  It  for  want  of  equity.  The  bill 
was  tiled  by  four  minors,  by  their  next  friends,  to  enjoin  defendant  In  error, 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  from  enforcing  a  certain  rule 
adopted  by  said  board  end  to  bare  satd  rule  declared  null  nnd  veld.  The  rule 
rends  as  follows:  "Tbc  committee  on  school  management  reiiorts  that  It  Is  In 
receipt  of  the  following  rei>ort  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  recom- 
mends concurrence  therein  ;  '  The  eiii>erlntendent  of  schools  respectfully  re]K>rt8 
that.  In  occordnnce  with  the  nctlnn  of  the  board  of  education,  taken  at  Its  last 
meeting,  he  has  considered  the  matter  of  secret  Bocletlea  In  the  high  schools,  and 
rea|>ectfully  recomniends  that  tbe  prlnclimlH  and  teachers  of  the  high  schools 
be  instructed  to  deny  any  secret  societies  Which  may  now  exist  In  their  schools 
all  public  recognition,  Including  the  privilege  of  meeting  In  the  school  building!): 
that  such  organiraitlons  be  fori>!ilden  to  use  the  school  nnine;  that  no  student 
who  Is  known  to  be  s  member  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority,  or  other  so-called 
secret  society,  be  permitted  to  represent  the  school  in  any  literary  or  athletic 
contest  or  In  any  olher  public  cajMicIty;  that  the  attentUm  of  imreuts  of  the 
))upll9  who  [ire  t«  attend  the  public  high  schools  be  called  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
board  of  education,  the  superintendent  and  teachers  of  tbe  high  schools  unani- 
mously condemn  all  such  secret  societies.' "  The  bill  alleges  that  complainants 
are  all  under  21  years  of  age  and  are  attending  the  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  are  pursuing  tbe  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  board  of  education,  and  obeying  all  lawful 
rules  of  said  board  and  of  the  teachers  employed  by  it;  that  complainants  are 
members  of  an  organization  known  as  "  Phi  Sigma  Fralemify,"  an  organisation 
not  connected  with,  but  distinct  from,  said  Hyde  Park  High  School ;  that  the 
meetings  of  said  organisation  are  held  after  school  hours;  that  said  fraternity 
Is  a  large  association,  having  various  brancbes  and  chapters  located  In  various 
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Stsitos;  that,  the  rlmptor  in  Hyde  Turk  wnn  (irpiniztHl  in  ISOT ;  that  tho  niu 
the  wnMety  Is  to  stinuilate  hi.valty  and  tiik'lity  to  tho  tt»acliers  ami  sohi^ils 
a  (If^sire  for  a  hl;!h  s<'hohir!<hii»  and  troniniundable  hidivhiiial  action ;  that  : 
Rooh'ty  is  not  <i]iiH»stMl  m*  in  any  manner  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  He)i< 
that  comiilainants  and  other  ]Miplls  )»eIon;rin^  to  it  live  with  and  are  under 
control  of  tlu'ir  iiannits  and  have  tiicir  consent  to  lie  mondiers  of  sahl  ass:i 
tlon.  The  hill  tnrther  aHe^*s  tliat  there  are  X.'JUJO  pu]>ils  in  atteiidaiice  at 
Hyde  Park  Iliuh  Schoul.  ami  that  there  an>  a  nnnilM>r  of  assiK'lathtns  of 
fni[iils  of  said  si-houl,  such  as  literary,  nnish-al.  atliletie,  ami  class  or^^^anizati 
ami  that  many  of  the  mcmhers  of  s;iid  orpini  suit  ions  are  members  als«>  cjf  var; 
fralt'rnitit's.  The  hill  farther  alle>:es  llait  the  Iwiard  nf  inlueation  liart  rwei 
sent  ont  notice  that  the  rule  wnnld  1k^  ri;ridly  enforced,  and  that  the  e«nniil 
ants  liave,  hy  reas<»n  thercHif,  lK»en  iireventcnl,  nn<ler  threat  of  oxpiilsion,  f 
taking;  iiart  in  any  literary  or  athletic  contest  held  under  the  auspices  nf  s 
fk'hiHd.  and  Iiave  Imvu  depriveil  of  inisitions  in  said  assiK'iatioiis  to  whioli  t 
had  lK>en  ele<'ted  hy  other  pupils,  and  are  deuliHl  tlie  ri;:ht  to  resume  the  : 
IK)Kitions  hecanse  of  their  memhership  in  such  fraternities;  that  partlciI^a 
in  the  e.\<'rcls4'S  of  the  s<H'icties  and  asMK'iations  of  tlie  sahl  scho4>l  is  bem^ti 
to  ])npils,  and  is  freely  Ki'«Hited  to  all  except  complainants  and  others  wiii> 
members  of  se<Tet  societies.  Tlie  hill  charjces  tlmt  tlie  adoption  of  s;ild  i 
was  tlie  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  iK)wer  by  the  board  of  iHlueatifMi.  vitdativ^ 
the  natunil  ri);lits  of  complainants  and  an  unlawful  discrini  I  nation  a;;a 
them,  and  is  therefore  null  and  void.  The  ppiyer  is  that  the  rule  be  d«?cJ:i 
void,  4U)d  that  the  board  of  education  ]h*  enjoined  from  enforcing  or  attempt 
to  enforce  it.  Tlie  suiKM-ior  court  sustained  n  deuuirrer  to  the  bill  and  disud:< 
it  for  want  of  wpiity.  rialntifT  in  error,  one  of  tlie  complainants,  iirosemiti'^l 
apiieal  fnmi  that  detn-ee  to  the  ai»i)elhite  ct»urt  for  the  lirst  district.  Tliat  cf 
afhrmiHl  the  decrei*  of  the  sui^erior  court,  and  the  case  is  brought  to  tills  a 
for  review  uimju  a  writ  of  error  to  the  appellate  court. 

Fakmkk,  J.  "(after  stathi^r  the  facts  ns  above).  The  constitution  of  this  S1 
provhles  that  "the  jrcneral  ashembly  shall  i^rovide  a  thoroujih  and  efficient  i 
tern  of  frtH?  schools,  wlierel)y  all  children  of  this  State  may  rweive  a  ^ooil  c 
nion  school  education."  Swtion  1,  article  8.  By  act  of  the  general  usseml 
the  public  scluK)l8  of  the  city  of  Chlcapo  are  under  the  control  of  the  l>oar(] 
education,  and  It  Is  plven  all  iK)wer  and  authority  retpiired  for  the  i»roi)er  iii 
apement  of  the  schools,  with  power  to  enact  such  ordinances  as  may  be  det»r 
necessary  and  ex|>edient  for  such  iiur|M>se;  also  [)0wer  to  exi>el  pupils  who 
guilty  of  gross  disobtHJieuce  or  misconduct.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  boani 
educathin  **  to  establish  all  such  by-laws,  ruk»8,  and  regulations  for  the  govc 
Dient  and  for  the  establishna^nt  and  maintenance  of  a  profter  and  uniform  ii 
teni  of  disci]»line  in  the  several  schools  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  lie  ntvessai 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  In  error  does  not  question  the  |)ower  of  the  board 
education  to  prescribe  all  reasonable  rules  necessary  for  the  conduct  and  m 
agement  of  the  i)ublic  schools,  but  insists  that  the  rule  here  involved  was 
a  reasonable  rule;  that  it  was  In  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  plaiutifl 
error,  and  an  imlawful  discrimiuation  against  him;  and  that  this  is  a  quest 
of  law  to  be  determined  by  the  cotirts.  It  is  not  claimed  nor  averretl  in  the  1 
that  plaintiff  In  error  was  deprived,  by  the  rule  in  question,  from  attenda 
at  the  school,  nor  from  taking  his  i)Iace  in  the  classes  to  which  he  belonged  i 
pursuing  his  studies  and  receiving  Instructitai  the  same  as  all  other  pupils 
the  s<'ho<»l  in  the  courst*  of  studies  taught  therein.  It  appears  from  the  a\ 
inonts  of  the  bill  that  there  were  associations  i)ermltted  to  be  organized  nun 
the  i»upils  of  wihl  Hyde  Park  High  Sch(H>l,  prlncii>ally  for  literary,  musU 
and  athletic  exercisers  and  wnitests;  but  these  were  not  a  i^art  of  the  course 
study  riMpiired  to  be  pursued  by  pupils  attending  said  school,  and  %vere 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  <roustitutlon  nor  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
providing  a  system  whereby  all  the  chlldnm  of  the  State  may  receive  a  p^ 
conimon  school  education.  The  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  control  i 
manage  the  schools  and  to  adopt  rules  and  reguhitions  ni*c*essary  for  that  p 
|)08e  is  ample  and  full.  The  rules  and  by-laws  necessarj-  to  a  pn>i>er  cond 
and  management  of  the  sch<K)ls  are,  and  must  nwessarily  be,  left  to  the  dl» 
tlon  of  the  board,  and  Its  acts  will  not  be  Interfered  with  nor  set  aside  bv 
courts,  unless  there  is  a  clear  abuse  of  the  power  and  discretion  conferr 
Acting  reasonably  within  tlie  i^owers  conferred,  it  Is  the  pn>viu(*e  of  the  l)0] 
of  education  to  determine  what  things  are  detrimental  to  the  suwessful  ni; 
agement.  good  order,  and  discipline  of  the  schools  and  the  rules  requlrei]  to  r 
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dnce  tbese  condltlniia.  It  was  the  Juilinix-iit  of  tlic  Rupcrlntendent  of  schools  ot 
the  city  of  Clikado.  na  well  na  of  tlie  lioard  of  educiilloii,  that  niemliershlp  In 
secret  i!ix.-letleit,  kuown  as  (ireek-letter  frnteriiltiex  or  sonirltles,  wns  detrl- 
lueiital  to  the  bi>8t  Interests  of  the  si-boots.  Whether  this  Jud);i»eiit  wits  Kound 
and  well  founded  Is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  'I'he  only  (juestlon  for 
determination  Is  whether  the  rule  ndoiitcd  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  supiMtsed 
evil  was  a  reasonable  exerclee  of  the  i>ower  and  diwretlon  of  the  bonrd.  The 
rule  required  teuchora  U>  refuse  to  give  public  reeoKultion  to  such  secret  soci- 
eties, to  refuse  to  allow  their  meetlnKs  to  be  held  In  the  school  balldluini,  or  to 
allow  the  name  of  any  school  to  be  used  by  the  organization!!.  The  riik<  also 
required  teachers  to  refuse  to  allow  n  member  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority  to 
represent  his  whool  In  any  literary  or  athletic  contest  or  In  any  other  public 
capacity;  that  |>nrenta  of  the  pn|>ils  be  Informed  that  the  board  of  e<liieatlon, 
the  ai]i>erlntendent,  and  teachers  In  the  high  schools  unanimously  condemned 
all  Hueh  secret  societies.  The  rule  denied  to  pupils  who  were  members  of  Beeret 
aocletiea  no  privilege  allowed  to  pupils  not  memliers.  except  the  privilege  of 
rejireseutlnfc  the  schools  In  literary  or  athletic  conleHls  or  In  any  other  jnibllc 
capacity.  They  were  not  den)e<l  membership  In  associations  of  |inpl1s  of  the 
Bchoola  for  literary,  social,  musical,  or  atliletlc  exercises,  and  were  not  iiro- 
hibited  from  recelvlnK  the  same  beneflts  from  tlioae  organizations  that  pupils 
not  members  of  secret  societies  received.  They  were  cmly  prohibited  from 
representing  the  schools  as  members  of  those  ussoclatlons  in  public  contests 
and  capacltlea.  This  was  not  a  denial  of  any  nniiinil  right,  and  neither  was  It 
nn  unlawful  dlscrlin  [nation. 

People  1!,  Wheatoii  College.  40  111,,  1S6.  was  a  mnndamua  proceeding  agnlnst 
the  college  to  coni|>cl  tlie  relnstiiteuieiit  of  n  student  who  bad  Joined  tlie  (iood 
Templars  In  violation  of  the  coll^^  rules,  and  iiad  for  that  reason  been  sus- 
pended from  tbe  prlvilegea  of  the  college  until  he  expressed  a  |>un>ose  to  con- 
form to  its  rules.  The  court  aalil:  "  Wheaton  ColleRe  ia  an  Inoocporated  Insti- 
tution, resting  ui>on  private  eiulowments,  and  deriving  no  aid  whatever  fri>m 
the  State  or  from  taxation.  Its  charter  gives  to  the  trustees  and  faculty  the 
power  '  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  rules  aa  miiy  be  deemed  expedient  for  the 
government  of  the  ttistltutlon ' — n  power  which  tUey  wonid  bare  iHissessed 
without  sncb  express  grant,  because  incident  to  the  very  object  of  their  Incor- 
poration and  In dlsiieii sable  to  the  successful  management  of  the  college.  .\n)ong 
tbe  rules  they  have  deemed  It  expedient  to  iido|)t  Is  one  forbidding  the  stutlents 
to  become  members  of  secret  societies.  We  perceive  nothing  imreasoniible  In 
the  rule  itself,  since  all  persons  fnmlllar  with  college  life  know  that  tlii;  tend- 
ency of  secret  societies  Is  to  withdraw  students  from  the  control  of  the  faculty 
and  impair  to  some  extent  the  discipline  of  the  Institution.  Such  may  not 
always  be  their  effect,  bnt  such  Is  their  general  tendency.  But,  whether  the 
rule  be  Judicious  or  not.  It  violates  neither  good  morals  nor  tlie  law  of  the 
land,  and  Is  therefore  clearly  within  the  [tower  of  the  college  autliorllles  to 
make  and  enforce."  KInzer  t\  Directors  (120  Iowa,  441;  105  N.  W..  686;  3 
L.  B.  A.  (N.  R.),  400)  was  a  mandumns  proceeding  to  comjiel  the  tmnrd  of 
directors  of  Marlon  school  district,  Iowa,  to  reinstate  In  the  high  school  a 
pupil  who  had  been  suK|)ended  llierefrom  by  the  board  of  directors  until  he 
should  apologize  to  the  superintendent,  before  the  school,  for  hia  willful  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  adoplnl  by  Ihc  ixiard.  The  rule  prohibited  playing  rootlmll  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  high  school  or  on  the  school  grounds.  The  pupil  who  was 
fius|)endei1,  acting  with  others.  cnustHl  a  iKister  to  be  printed  ndrertlsln^  a  game 
of  football  to  be  played  by  tlie  west  brunch  of  the  high  school  and  the  lilKh 
school  on  a  Satunlay,  for  which  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  Wiia  charged. 
The  authority  of  the  board  to  adopt  the  rule  was  ch:illeDged  by  tbe  petitioner, 
and  II  was  also  contended  by  him  thiit  bla  conduct  was  not  a  violation  of  tbe 
rule.  Iloth  these  contentions  were  decided  In  favor  of  the  board  of  directors. 
The  court  snUl;  "  It  was  plainly  Intended,  therefore,  that  the  managenutnt  of 
school  affairs  sitould  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  tioiird  of  directors  and  not 
to  the  courts,  and  we  ought  not  to  Interfere  with  the  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  a  school  board  as  to  what  Is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  rule, 
except  In  a  plain  case  of  exceeding  the  power  conferred."  In  Wavland  r. 
Hughes  im  Wash..  441:  S6  Pac,  042;  7  L.  It.  A.  <N.  S.),  3r>2t  the  validity  of  a 
rule  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  here  in  question  was  {lassed  uikhi  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Washington,  The  board  of  edncatlon  of 
Seattle,  after  an  investigation  of  the  probable  effect  of  Greek  letter  societies 
or  fraternities  u|>on  pupl'  i  in  the  sihools.  In  1!»1  adopted  a   rule  |>rohlbitlnK 
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pupils  from  becoming  menil)ers  of  such  societies.  George  .Wayland,  while  a 
pupil  in  the  public  school,  in  riolatlon  of  the  rule,  be(!ame  a  member  of  a 
fraternity,  as  did  also  other  pupils.  In  May,  1905,  the  board  of  educatioo 
amended  its  former  rule  so  as  to  provide  that  all  pupils  who  were  then  mem- 
bers of  any  high  school  secret  society,  or  pledged  to  become  such,  who  would 
promise  that  so  long  as  they  remained  pupils  of  said  high  school  they  would 
not  become  members  of  any  other  secret  society  or  give  any  promise  or  pledge 
to  become  such,  or  solicit  any  other  pupil  to  give  any  promise  or  pledge  to  be- 
come a  member  of  any  high  school  fraternity  or  secret  society,  and  in  good 
faith  kept  such  promise,  would  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of  such  school, 
but  that  all  students  who  thereafter  should  become  members  or  in  any  way 
pledge  or  bind  themselves  to  Join  any  high  school  fraternity  or  secret  society, 
or  should  initiate  or  pledge  any  other  student,  or  in  any  way  encourage  or 
foster  the  fraternity  spirit  in  the  high  school  should  be  denied  all  the  privileges 
of  the  high  school,  except  those  of  the  schoolroom.  Wayland  brought  suit 
against  the  board  of  education  to  enjoin  It  from  enforcing  this  rule.  The 
material  allegations  In  his  |)etition  were  in  substance  similar  to  the  allegations 
of  the  bill  in  this  case.  An  answer  was  filed  by  the  board  of  education  and  a 
hearing  had.  The  trial  court  refused  the  relief  prayed,  and  an  appeal  was 
prosecuted  to  the  supreme  court.  That  court  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the 
trial  court,  and  In  an  able  and  exhaustive  opinion  itassed  upon  every  material 
question  here  involved,  and  we  agree  with  the  reasoning  of  the  opinion  and 
the  conclusion  reached  by  that  court.  We  quote  from  the  opinion  the  following : 
"The  board  has  not  excluded  the  appellant  from  the  Seattle  high  school, 
neither  has  it  threatened  to  expel  or  suspend  him.  He  can  and  does  attend 
school,  and  under  our  construction  of  the  rules  adopted  he  is  at  the  same  time 
Itermltted  to  continue  his  membership  In  the  Gamma  Eta  Kappa  fraternity, 
although  In  doing  so  he  opposes  the  authority  of  the  board  and  thereby  forfeits 
certain  privileges  which  are  no  necessary  i>art  of  the  curriculum  or  class  work, 
from  which  he  Is  not  excluded.  Respondents  are  only  seekhig  to  prevent 
appellant  and  his  associates  from  dictating  the  terms  on  which  they  shall  enjoy 
certain  privileges  which  are  merely  Incidental  to  the  regular  school  work,  and 
this  they  have  authority  to  do.  Appellant  further  contends  that  as  the  fratern- 
ities meet  out  of  school  hours  at  the  homes  of  members,  and  at  no  time  In  the 
school  building,  and,  as  their  parents  consent  to  this  action,  the  board  Is  exceed- 
ing Its  lawful  authority  in  entering  their  homes,  in  withdrawing  from  parents 
the  control  of  their  children,  and  in  dictating  what  the  children  shall  or  shall 
not  do  out  of  school  hours.  We  think  this  contention  unreasonable.  The  board 
has  not  invaded  the  homes  of  any  pupils,  nor  have  they  sought  to  Interfere 
with  parental  custody  and  control.  They  have  not  said  these  fraternities  shall 
not  meet  at  the  various  homes,  nor  have  they  attempted  to  control  students 
out  of  school  hours," 

What  was  there  said  Is  applicable  to  this  case.  The  rule  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education,  and  which  is  set  out  In  full  In  the  bill,  shows  upon  Its  f^ce 
that  It  was  not  the  result  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  action.  At  a  previous 
meeting  the  board  had  Instructed  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  Investigate 
the  effect  of  secret  societies  upon  the  schools,  and  upon  his  report  that  he  had 
made  the  Investigation,  and  upon  his  recommendation,  the  rule  was  adopted. 
Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the  adoption  of  the  rule  was  not  an  abuse  of  power 
or  discretion  conferred  by  law  upon  the  board,  courts  can  not,  and  should  not. 
Interfere  with  Its  enforcement.  Pupils  attending  the  schools  may  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  prefer  membership  In  the  secret  societies,  with  the 
disqualification  from  representing  their  schools  In  literary  or  athletic  contests 
or  other  public  capacities,  or  whether  they  prefer  these  latter  privileges  to 
membership  In  said  societies.  It  Is  for  the  board  of  education,  within  the 
reasonable  exercise  of  its  power  and  discretion,  to  say  what  is  best  for  the 
successful  management  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  not  for  the  courts. 

In  our  opinion  the  bill  was  properly  dismissed,  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
appellate  court  is  affirmed. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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XII.  Wiaconaln. 

ISUte  v.  Dmtrtct  Board  of  School  Dlltrli-1   No.  I    (Suprrme  Court  of  WlMOoabi,  Uay  S, 

loos).  ii«  N.  w.,  aaa.j 

Appeil  from  circuit  court,  Polk  Cownty;  A.  J.  Vinjo,  Judee- 

Mamjnmiie  by  the  State,  on  tbe  relation  of  L.  B.  Dresser,  ngainat  the  district 
board  of  si-Looi  district  N<>.  1,  St  Croix  Falls,  Polk  County,  to  compel  reinstate- 
ment of  relator's  cliltdreu  after  suspenaton  from  the  high  Bcliool.  Writ  de- 
nied, and  relator  a|)]>eals.    Afflrined. 

Tills  ts  an  action  of  mandamus  commenced  by  the  relator  against  the  district 
board  and  (3,  J.  Baker,  prlutliml  of  the  hlt'h  scUoot  of  St.  Croix  Falls,  to  compel 
the  reinstatement  of  two  of  relator's  children  who  had  been  suBjiended  by  the 
priiicl|ia1.  The  petition,  after  the  formal  averments,  states.  In  substance,  that 
relator's  two  minor  children  had  been  conllnuoUB  In  their  attendance  ii|ion  the 
high  school  up  to  and  Inclndlni;  October  10.  1900,  on  which  date  they  were  sus- 
pended by  tbe  princiiml;  that  said  BiispensloD  was  Illegal  hut  had  been  rntliled 
by  the  district  board  and  still  continued  In  force;  that  said  children  can  not  be 
readmitted  to  »ald  school  "  unloea  they  should  ajwloglze  with  a  falsehood;" 
that  the  alleged  cause  of  supjienslon  of  siiid  children  was  a  harmless  net  by 
them  and  three  other  pupils  of  the  high  school,  which  occurred  after  the  echoolt 
had  closed  on  October  10,  ItHIO,  and  not  during  school  hours,  or  in  the  building 
where  thi*  kcIiimiI  was  maiuirilniH],  or  while  said  children  were  under  the  control 
of  HHld  princliHil :  that  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  who  had 
written  a  harmless  poem,  being  u  tiike-oS  on  the  rules  of  the  school,  tbe  offend' 
Ing  pupils,  who  were  younger  and  less  exiierleuced,  luot;  the  writing  to  the 
office  of  a  weekly  new8p:iper  published  In  the  same  vlllnRe,  and  requested  the 
publisher  to  print  the  same  In  bis  jmiier  If  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  It;  that 
the  publisher,  deeming  the  same  harmless,  published  It  !n  part  of  the  next  lEsne 
«f  the  pa|ier.  The  poem  was  printed  as  part  of  the  petition,  but  It  ts  here 
omitted.  It  is  alleged  that  the  deiwrtment  of  the  children  In  school  had  been 
good,  and  they  had  never  violated  any  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  Its  manage- 
ment. An  alternative  writ  was  Issued  on  November  T,  1900,  based  upon  the 
petition,  with  supporting  affldavlts.  The  defendants  In  tbe  return  to  the  writ 
state,  In  substance,  their  belief  that  the  publication  of  the  poem  tn  question  In  a 
public  newspaper  was  detrimental  to  tbe  Interests  of  the  school ;  that  It  not  only 
tended  to  hold  up  said  school.  Its  discipline,  and  Its  teachers  to  public  contempt 
and  ridicule,  but  it  tended  toward  awakening  In  the  minds  of  the  pupils  them- 
fielves  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  teachers  and  a  defiance  toward  the  proper 
control  and  management  of  the  school ;  that  after  the  offense  had  been  com- 
mitted the  children  were  advised  of  the  harmfulness  of  their  conduct  and  re- 
quired to  opologlze,  and  upon  their  refusal  they  were  suspended ;  that  their 
reinstatement  without  suitable  apology  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
tbe  school  and  subversive  of  proper  discipline  therein ;  wherefore  they  nsk  that 
the  petition  be  denied. 

The  relator  demurred  to  tbis  return  on  November  11,  1006.  Thereupon  the 
court,  HS  appears  by  recitals  Id  the  snbseqitent  flndlngs,  appointed  a  referee 
with  tbe  consent  of  the  attorneys  for  the  respective  parties  to  take  and  report 
tbe  evidence  relating  to  the  precise  grounds  of  suspension  of  relator's  daughters, 
nnd  the  substance  of  what  was  said  between  the  teachers  and  said  pupils  pre- 
vious to  and  at  the  time  of  their  suspension.  Ilie  referee  made  bis  report  on 
the  30th  dny  of  November,  which  contains  the  testimony  of  the  prlndiwil  and 
two  of  his  BHBocinten  and  of  three  of  the  pupils.  Including  the  relator's  children. 
The  principal  testified  that  after  he  learned  that  the  relator's  children  had  token 
the  iiown  to  the  printing  offlce,  "  I  then  told  tbcm  that  their  penalty  Is  thai  you 
are  susi)ended  until  you  aiKiloglze  and  pay  40  cents  each."  In  tbe  apology, 
"they  were  simply  to  admit  that  they  did  a  wrong  thing,  thiit  tbcy  were  sorry 
for  It,  and  if  they  came  back  to  school  tbcy  should  promise  to  be  obedient 
students."  The  other  witnesses  gave  substantially  the  same  testimony.  There- 
after and  on  December  24,  liK)6,  the  court  Hied  an  opinion  sustaining  the  action 
of  the  school  authorities  atul  In  conclusion  overrnl«l  the  relator's  demurrer  to 
the  return,  and  dismissed  iils  motion  for  a  i>eremptory  writ  of  mandamus,  with 
costs.  There  was  no  roqueHt  made  on  behalf  of  the  relator  to  wlthdniw  the  de- 
murrer and  to  file  an  answer;  and  no  formal  application  was  made  to  amend 
the  i)elltion  until  after  tbe  e'ltrj-  of  Judgment.  No  further  tcsflniouy  was  taken. 
and  on  December  2S.  1000.  the  court  made  and  filed  Its  flndlDes  in  favor  of  tJo-^ 
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deTendanta.  nnil  directing  tbe  dismissal  of  the  petition.  From  the  Judgment  en 
lered  tbereon,  bearing  tbe  same  date,  this  appeal  la  taken.  Tberealter  and  ■< 
a  special  term  of  rbIiI  court,  aad  on  tbe  Slut  day  of  January,  lOOT,  a  petition 
theretofore  tiled  on  bebnlf  of  the  relator,  baaed  on  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
referee,  asking  leave  to  amend  the  petition  by  adding  the  words  "  and  pay  A>rtj 
cents  each,"  In  their  proper  place,  retntlng  to  the  penalty  Imposed  at  tbe  time 
of  the  suapentilon.  cunie  on  to  be  beard,  and  waa  denied  by  the  court.  There 
wiiB  an  exceijtion  to  the  order,  but  no  appeal  has  been  takoi  therefrom. 

BAHtiroBD,  J.  (after  statliLR  tbe  facts  as  above).  The  procedure  adopted  la 
determlnlnt!  the  IsHoee  presented  by  tbe  pleadings  in  this  action  was  iDforuial 
and  IrreRular  and  can  not  be  approved.  The  demurrer  to  the  return  raised 
an  Issue  of  taw,  which  should  first  have  been  disposed  of,  and.  If  overruled, 
leave  should  have  been  given  to  tbe  relator,  if  he  so  desired,  to  withdraw  the 
same  and  nmend  his  petition,  or  to  inten>ose  on  answer  if  an  Issue  of  fact  was 
to  be  presented.  The  court  and  the  attorneys  for  the  respective  parties  evi- 
dently treated  the  demurrer  as  an  answer  to  the  return,  as  a  consent  order  was 
entered  referring  tbe  only  controverted  Issue  to  a  referee  to  report  the  testi- 
mony. There  was  no  material  conflict  in  the  evidence,  and  ui>on  the  report  of 
the  referee  tbe  court  filed  an  opinion  determining  the  Irbucs  of  law  and  fact  In 
■  favor  of  the  respondents,  and  overruling  the  relator's  demurrer  to  the  return, 
and  denying  hla  motion  for  peremptory  writ  of  niaiidnmus.  Formal  flndlnxs  were 
made  In  accordance  with  the  opinion,  upon  which  the  Judgment  was  entered. 
This  summary  method  of  trial  has  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  met  tbe  substan- 
tia! ends  of  Justice,  and  the  relator  by  consenting  thereto  Is  In  no  ]>oBltiou  to 
complain. 

Error  la  assigned  by  the  appellant  upon  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  permit  an 
amendment  to  the  petition  setting  up  the  requirement  of  the  school  authorities 
that  the  suB|)ended  pupils  should  pay  a  penalty  of  40  cents  each  as  a  con- 
dition of  reinstatement.  Formal  application  to  amend  was  not  made  until  after 
Judgment,  and  there  Is  no  appeal  from  the  order  denying  the  same.  The  appeal 
Iwlng  from  the  Judgment,  the  subsequent  order  Is  not  reviewable  upon  this 
record.  (Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Elliott,  109  Wis.  648,  85  N.  W.  417.)  As  there 
was  no  conflict  In  the  testimony  on  this  subject,  the  variance  between  the  plead- 
ing and  the  proof  was  not  material,  and  the  court  might  have  found  the  fact 
la  accordance  with  the  evidence,  or  have  ordered  an  amendment  to  the  petition. 
Section  2670,  Stat  1S98.  The  court  did  consider  the  proof  with  respect  to  this 
penalty  and  very  properly  suggested  In  the  opinion  that  no  such  condition  ehonld 
be  attached  to  tbe  reinstatement  of  the  pupils.  It  has  been  held  that  a  school 
board  has  no  power  to  make  or  enforce  a  rule  requiring  pupils  under  penalty  of 
ausitenslon  to  pay  damages  for  school  property  accidentally  or  negligently  In- 
jured or  destroyed.  (Perkins  ti.  School  Board.  56  Iowa,  47R,  0  N.  W.  356:  Holl- 
man  v.  School  District,  77  Mich.  605,  43  N.  W.  996,  6  L.  a  A.  634.) 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  approve  the  practical  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
school  authorities  in  dealing  with  tbe  hasty  conduct  of  thoughtless  school  chil- 
dren, prompted  by  an  older  mate,  and  abetted  by  tbe  publisher  of  the  paper,  or 
to  Justify  the  strong  resentment  that  must  have  prompted  the  relator  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  courts  for  redress.  The  exercise  of  a  little  charity,  forbearance, 
and  good  nature  might  have  avoided  the  controversy,  which  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  serious  consequence  to  tbe  suspended  pupils  as  well 
as  to  the  school,  and  to  the  litigants  here  represented.  But  the  cause  Is  t>efDre 
us  for  decision,  and  must  be  treated  like  any  other  lawsuit. 

The  remaining  asalgnments  of  error  relate  to  the  power  of  tbe  school  authori- 
ties to  suspend  the  offending  pupils  for  tbe  misconduct,  which  was  established 
by  the  undisputed  evidence.  The  authority  to  suspend  tbe  pupils  from  the 
privileges  of  the  school  is  denied  by  the  appellant,  unless  tbe  offense  w>ia  a 
violation  of  some  rule  prescribed  by  the  board,  or  Involved  moral  turpitude,  or 
was  committed  during  school  hours  In  the  schoolroom,  or  in  the  presence  of 
the  master  and  other  pupils.  In  support  of  this  proiiosltlon  couusel  refer  to 
Board  of  Education  v.  Purse,  101  Ga.  422,  2S  S.  E-  800,  41  L.  R.  A.  593,  65  Am. 
Stat.  nep.  312;  Murphy  v.  Board  of  Directors,  30  Iowa,  429;  and  Dritt  v.  Snod- 
grass,  60  Mo.  286.  27  Am.  Kep.  343.  The  decision  of  the  Georgia  court  haa  no 
direct  application.  It  was  there  held  tliat  the  school  board  mifibt  suspend  chil- 
dren who  hud  not  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  but 
whose  mother,  undertaking  to  cull  In  question  the  discipline  of  the  tcncher  over 
one  of  (he  children,  entered  the  sehoolrocim  during  school  hours,  and  In  the 
presence  of  tbe  pui)11s  tlii-re  nsscmbied  used  ofTcnalvo  and  Insnlting  lan);uage  to 
such  teacher.    Urltt  v.  5;nodgraEe,  supra,  is  readilj-  disllngulahabie.    There  the 
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school  board  had  made  a  rule  tliat  no  pupil  Bliould  during  the  school  term 
attend  a  social  party,  and  a  pupil  by  tlie  permission  of  his  parents  violated  the 
rule  and  was  expelled.  The  court  held  that  in  prescribing  the  foregoing  rule 
the  board  had  gone  beyond  its  power  and  invaded  the  rights  of  the  paroits* 
Murphy  v.  Board  of  Directors,  30  Iowa,  429,  Is  directly  in  point,  and  supports 
the  proposition  stated  by  the  appellant,  but  the  decision  is  made  to  turn  upon 
the  extent  of  the  power  conferred  by  statute  on  boards  of  school  directors.  The 
statute  provided  that  the  directors  should  have  power  to  dismiss  pupils  from 
school  for  gross  immorality  or  for  persistent  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
school;  and  it  was  also  made  their  duty  to  aid  the  teacher  in  establishing  and 
enforcing  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools.  The  words  italicized  are  so 
written  in  the  opinion  as  manifesting  the  power  which  may  be  exercised  by  the 
board.  The  plaintiff  in  that  case  was  not  charged  with  immorality  or  the 
violation  of  any  regulation  of  the  school.  It  is  said  in  the  opinion:  ''The 
statute  does  not  authorize  the  board  of  directors  to  suspend  pupils  for  acts 
tending  to  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  school,  or  inciting  insubordina- 
tion in  others,  or  for  ridicule  of  the  directors,  in  the  absence  of  any  regula- 
tion prohibiting  such  acts."  Section  439,  Stat  1898,  confers  broader  power 
upon  such  boards ;  it  authorizes  them  to  make  all  rules  needful  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  to  suspend  any  pupil  for  noncompliance  with  the  rules 
made  by  themselves  or  by  the  teacher  with  their  consent.  But  It  Is  urged  that 
in  the  Instant  case  no  rule  had  been  prescribed  by  the  board  or  by  the  teacher 
relating  to  the  misconduct  complained  of.  But  that  contention  is  fairly  met  by 
the  decision  of  this  court  in  State  ex  rel,  Burpee  x\  Burton,  45  Wis.  150,  30  Am, 
Rep.  706. 

The  case  last  cited  was  an  action  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  reinstatement 
of  a  pupil  In  the  school  who  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  which  was  of  itself 
not  a  violation  of  any  rule  prescribed  by  the  board  or  by  the  principal.  It  is 
said  in  the  opinion :  "  While  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public 
school  is  subordinate  to  the  school  board  or  board  of  education  of  his  district  or 
city,  and  must  enforce  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school,  and  execute  all  Its  lawful  orders  In  that  behalf,  he  does- 
not  derive  all  his  power  and  authority  in  the  school  and  over  his  pupils  from 
the  afiirmatlve  action  of  the  board.  He  stands  for  the  time  being  in  loco 
parentis  to  his  pupils,  and  because  of  that  relation  he  must  necessarily  exercise 
authority  over  them  in  many  things  concerning  which  the  board  may  have 
remained  silent.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  family,  there  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  the  obligations  of  obedience  to  lawful  commands,  subordination,  civil  de- 
portment, respect  for  the  rights  of  other  pupils,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  These  ob- 
ligations are  inherent  in  any  proper  school  system,  and  constitute,  so  to  speaks 
the  common  law  of  the  school.  Every  pt(t)Il  is  presumed  to  know  this  law,  and 
la  subject  to  it,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  reenacted  by  the  district  board 
in  the  form  of  written  rules  and  regulations.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  frame  rules  which  would  cover  all  cases  of  insubordination  and  all  acts  of 
vicious  tendency  which  the  teacher  is  liable  to  encounter  dally  and  hourly.** 
While  the  offense  for  which  the  pupil  was  suspended  Is  not  stated  In  the  Burpee 
case,  it  was  apparently  committed  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  and  hence  it  may  be  urged  that  the  two  cases  are  distinguishable.  We 
have  bt!en  referred  to  no  decision  directly  holding  that  the  school  authorities  can 
suspend  a  pupil  for  misconduct  after  school  hours,  unless  the  offense  is  a  viola- 
tion of  established  rules,  or  is  committed  in  the  schoolhouse  or  upon  the 
school  grounds,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  other  pupils.  There  is 
abundant  authority,  however,  that  the  school  board  or  the  teacher  may  make 
rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  after  school  hours,  and  punish  a  viola- 
tion thereof  by  suspension  from  attendance  upon  school.  (Desklns  v,  Gose,  85 
Mo.  4S5,  55  Am.  Rep.  387 ;  Hutton  v.  State,  23  Tex.  App.  386,  5  S.  W.  122,  59  Am. 
Rep.  776;  Wayland  v.  Hughes,  43  Wash.  441,  86  Pac.  642,  7  L,  R,  A.  (N.  S.) 
352;  Klnzer  v.  Directors,  129  Iowa,  441,  105  N.  W.  686,  3  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  496; 
Jones  V,  Cody,  132  Mich.  13,  92  N.  W.  495.  62  L.  R.  A.  160.) 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  rule  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  school 
authorities  to  meet  the  situation  here  presented.  This  court  in  the  quotation 
already  made  from  the  opinion  In  the  Burpee  case  recognizes  certain  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  which  are  Inherent  in  any  proiier  school  system, 
and  which  constitute  the  common  law  of  the  school,  and  which  may  be  enforced 
without  the  adoption  in  advance  of  any  rules  upon  the  subject.  This  court 
therefore  holds  that  the  school  authorities  have  the  power  to  suspend  a  pupil 
for  an  offense  committed  outside  of  school  hours  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the 


teat^her  wblch  baB  a  direct  nod  Immediate  tendency  to  iaQuence  the  coodac 
otlier  poplin  white  Id  tile  achoolroom  lo  eet  nt  naught  tlie  proper  dtaciplin 
the  Fchoot,  to  Inipnlr  the  authority  of  tbe  teachcre,  aud  to  bring  tbeu  Into  i 
cnle  and  conteuijit.  Such  power  Is  essential  lo  the  preservatton  of  oi 
decencf,  decorum,  and  good  government  In  tbe  public  schools. 

Tbe  Bchool  aulhorltieB  considered  tbe  misconduct  for  which  the  paplls  v 
suspended  Biit-h  hb  to  bave  a  direct  and  luJurionB  effect  upon  the  good  oi 
and  disclpilne  of  tbe  school.  Tbe  ri>lator'B  children  were  instrumental  In  a 
tnp;  the  publication  of  the  poem  In  a  newspaper,  which,  supposedly,  fmmd 
tvay  Into  llie  homes  of  many  of  the  children  aEtendluc  the  high  school,  and  ' 
would  be  a8  much  Influenced  thereby  as  if  the  writing  had  been  jM-inted 
posted  in  tbe  Bchoolroom.  or  there  circulated  and  rend.  The  teachers 
eeiieciolly  familiar  with  tbe  disposition  and  temper  of  the  children  under  ti 
charge  and  the  effect  irhicb  8i:cb  a  pulilicntiou  wonld  probably  have  upon 
good  order  aud  dlBcipllne  of  tbe  school.  Tbe  school  autboritleB  must  necessa 
tie  invested  with  n  brond  diw-'relion  iu  tbe  governmeut  and  discipline  of 
pupils,  and  the  courts  shonid  not  Interfere  with  tbe  exercise  of  eiich  aiitho: 
DBlesB  It  has  been  lllDKally  or  nnrcnsonably  exercised.  The  trial  court  has  fo 
that  the  act  complained  of  does  not  evince  au  abuse  of  discretion  oil  the  par 
tbe  teachers,  but  rather  on  earnest  desire  to  counsel,  admonish,  and  dlsclpllue 
paplls  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  tbe  good  of  the  school.  That  con 
alon  Is  supported  by  the  testimony  and  Is  here  approved.  This  court  Is 
called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  scbool  auttaorll 
bul  only  as  lo  their  jurisdiction  within  proi)er  llultfl. 

The  Judgment  of  tbe  court  liolow  la  nttlrmed. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 


muHi,  es  A.,  1030. 


T" 


Bill  by  James  \V.  Houston  against  the  Central  Boord  of  Education  of  P; 
burg  for  an  Injunction. 

The  following  la  the  opinion  of  Evaas.  J.,  in  the  court  below: 
"The  plalntirr,  a  taxpayer  of  tbe  city  of  nitsburg,  flies  this  bill  against 
Central  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  Blitzing  that  in  the 
pointmeut  of  a  commlsaioD  known  as  the  'teachers'  salary  commlsaion ' 
the  maintenance  of  asid  comnilsBioD  and  tbe  payment  of  saluriea  of  cerlali 
tbe  tescbers  of  tbe  sold  dlstHcta  of  tbe  city  of  Pittsburg,  In  accordance  v 
the  recomniendnlioD  of  said  commission,  the  defendant  has  transcended  Its 
tborlty.  and  asking  that  it  be  restrained  in  the  premises. 

■'  Findings  of  fact 

"The  facta  in  thla  case  are  not  In  dispute.  There  waa  no  testimony  ta 
at  (be  trial  of  the  capp,  and  all  tbe  nmterlal  altegatloua  of  the  plalntllTs 
are  admitted  In  the  answer,  and  we  have  found  the  undisputed  fads  in  the  c 
by  tbe  approval  of  the  requests  of  the  plaintiff  for  Qndlnsa  of  fact,  and  rc^ei 
ttaem  and  to  tbe  bill  for  the  facts  in  the  case. 

"Conclusions  of  law. 

"  In  tbe  month  of  December,  1904,  tbe  defendant,  the  C«itra1  Board  of  E 
cation  of  the  City  of  I'ltieburg,  by  resoluilon,  divided  the  teachers  of  the'  e 
district  schools  below  tbe  elghih  grade  Into  two  classea,  lo  be  knotvn  as  ■  CI 
A*  and  '  Class  B,'  and  flsed  the  salnry  of  Class  A  at  viirioos  amounts,  depend 
upon  lie  nimiber  of  years'  experience  bad  by  tbe  teacher,  making  the  aali 
for  abme  seven  years'  exgierience  *.Sno  jier  annum,  aud  flied  tbe  salary  of 
teachers  hi  Class  B  at  CdUO  tier  aonum.    The  reijulaltes  of  enrollment  In  Cl&e 
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were,  Arat,  the  teacher  shall  bare  taught  seven  annual  terms  of  ten  months 
pach ;  second,  they  shall  hold  a  permanent  certificate  issued  by  the  State  of 
Pennsi'lvanla  ;  third,  they  sliall  be  re<X)mmended  to  the  commlsBlon  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  sutMllatrlct  In  which  they  are  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  said  recommendation  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  principal 
and  shall  be  Indorsed  by  a  commission  known  as  the  '  teachers'  salary  commis- 
sion '  upon  au  Invastlgatlou  and  examination  made  by  it  The  above  Is,  In  sub- 
stance, the  acts  of  the  defendant  which  the  jiliihitllf  alleges  aru  lll(>{;al. 

"  Tile  defendant  is  a  creatin'e  of  the  legislature,  and,  unless  the  iiowers  as- 
Hiimed  by  It  in  the  premises  ore  authorized  by  the  legislature,  tlien  it  bas  no 
rlKht  to  expend  the  public  money  In  the  furtherance  of  the  object  to  be  obtained 
by  the  eiert-liw  of  tlii'se  powers.  The  act  of  February  12,  ISliO  d'.  L.,  150), 
creating  the  Central  Board  of  Education  of  PlttsburK,  and  deti'rmlning  Its 
IMiwiTS.  is  very  Mt>eclf]c,  and  goes  Into  detail  In  Using  the  powers  of  the  central 
board,  both  as  respects  tbe  higb  school  and  the  subdistrlct  schools,  and  tlie 
only  iN)wer  or  control  which  the  Central  Board  of  Education  may  exercise  with 
lefereiice  lo  the  teachers  of  the  subdistrlct  schools  Is  found  In  tbe  tweuty-aev- 
eulh  section  of  Hie  act,  which  provides  'That  the  central  board  shall  have 
I)Ower  and  authority  to  determine  u])on  the  number  of  teticbers  In  the  siibdis- 
trlct  schools,  schools  for  children  of  color  and  profei^sors  and  teachers  In  the 
liigh  school,  and  to  flx  and  [iny  the  salaries  of  ail  of  said  professors  and  teach- 
cr».'  Another  section  gives  It  the  powers  to  appoint  and  to  dismiss  professors 
and  teachem  in  the  hlifh  school,  but  as  to  tbe  subtllNtrlct  schools  this  authority 
Is  given  to  the  local  boiird. 

"  It  is  under  the  power  to  fix  and  pny  the  salaries  of  the  tcnchers  of  the  sub- 
districl  whoolN  that  tbe  central  board  of  education  ossumes  to  maintain  the 
sahiry  commlMslon.  The  salary  commission  wiis  apiiointed  by  a  resulutiou  of  tlie 
central  board  of  education  in  the  month  of  I>eceuiber.  1!K)4,  and  the  ])araKmpli 
wlilcb  omboilies  the  real  work  of  Ibat  commission  is  as  follows;  'The  com- 
mission shiill  have  the  followiuB  powers  and  duties;  •  *  •  (|,j  ^q  conduct 
sucb  Investigation  at  such  times  and  In  such  niutmer  as  miiy  be  decided  by  tbe 
<-oninils9ion  aud  as  nmy  be  deemed  necessary  that  a  Just  coaclnslou  may  be 
reached  on  tbe  jiroflclency  and  jirogresslve  spirit  of  tbe  applicant  In  her  profes- 
sion.' It  will  be  obterved  that  there  Is  no  atnudnrd  flsed  by  the  school  board, 
the  attainment  of  which  will  determine  tbe  question  of  the  snlary  to  be  paid  to 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  direction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  examination 
of  the  teacher,  in  order  to  determine  her  proflclency  and  progreashe  spirit,  la  to 
be  conducted.  The  entire  matter  is  loft  to  the  dlserctlon  of  the  commission 
created  by  tbe  central  board  of  education,  without  a  rule  to  guide  tbem  or  to 
bind  them,  and  tbe  report  of  tbe  commission  Is  final  aud  conclusive,  l>oth  upon 
the  appliciint  and  tlie  central  board. 

"  I'aragraph  '  c '  of  the  iKiwera  of  the  commission  Is  '  to  reiiort  lo  the  v;i  rIouB 
subdlstrlct  boards  from  whose  corps  of  teachers  appllcittlons  hnve  been  re- 
celvnl  the  names  of  tbe  teachers  who  have  been  enrolled  In  Class  B ; '  paragraph 
'  d,'  '  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  central  board  of  edgcBtioii,  before  the  1,'ith 
of  September  In  eiicb  year,  the  names  of  such, teachers  as  have  l>een  enrolled  In 
Class  B  during  the  year.'  It  will  t>e  observed  that  the  commlBslon  enrolls  tbe 
teachers  In  Class  B  and  Class  A  without  reference  to  tbe  will  of  tbe  local 
board  or  of  tbe  central  board,  without  consulting  either,  and  simply  reiM)rte  the 
result  of  its  conclusion  to  tboae  boards.  Tbe  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  tbe  report  of  this  commission  is  certainly  tbe  fixing  of  those 
salariea  by  proxy,  which  was  condemned  by  the  supreme  court  of  our  State  In 
Delano  Land  Comjiimy's  apjieal,  103  Ta.,  34T.  Mr.  Justice  'Trnnkey,  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  '  Doubtless  the  directors  believed  It  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  district  to  employ  Noonan  to  perform  many  of  their  own  duties  and 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  lii  relation  to  the  fifteen  schools 
widely  scattered  over  a  large  township.  The  directors  honestly  arranged  to 
fluiiervlse,  grade,  and  visit  the  schools  by  proxy.  But  their  good  faith  does  not 
stand  as  authority  for  employing  a  sui^rlutendent  for  the  district.  Tbe  pro- 
visions of  tbe  law  may  be  Inadequate  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  district  l>ecause  the 
county  superintendent  has  too  umch  to  do  and  the  directors  are  Indisposed  to 
do  nil  that  la  requirwl  of  tbem.  If  bo.  the  power  that  made  the  law  alone  can 
remedy  Its  defects.'  We  think  tbe  decision  of  that  case  governs  this  one.  The 
power  to  Bx  the  salaries  Is  In  tbe  central  board  of  education.    It  has  a  discretion 


which  miiRt  be  ext-rclHed  by  It  and  can  not  be  delfenTed  to  a  catnuilMton, 
the  pnj';n«'nt  of  SHlarlPB  to  thin  (^nimlBslon  nitd  tlie  eniienswi  of  Itn  innlnt<>i 
BDd  openitlon  anil  the  payment  of  raliirEif  bniml  ii|niii  tbe  report  made 
are  wltlumt  the  iHiw<-r  of  tbe  central  bnard  and  contrary  to  law.  To  the  I 
of  direttorn  of  the  xiibd  I  strict  pchoolH  \a  (tlveii  tbe  iwwer  to  Hect  the  teiir 
to  supervise  their  fondncl  durlnt;  their  Ineiiuibeney.  and  to  dlsohnrce  thet 
rensone  S|>ecltlnl  In  tbe  net  of  nanenibly.  K<>n>8Barlly  connftcted  with  ' 
powom  is  tbe  duty  In  [mra  n]>on  tbeir  quflllflctitlone  ns  teiichem  before 
election,  tbe  elHclency  of  Ibeir  work  durtne  tbeIr  IncnmtwDcy,  and  their 
of  Hervlee  hi  tbe  xiibdlHtrli't  Hcbooltt.  All  tbene  are  given  iieceiwtnrlly  t> 
directors  of  tbe  Buhilixtrlrt  scbnols.  None  of  thent  are  K'ven  to  the  central  t 
of  education.  If  we  Ihen  gilve  to  tbe  enitrni  h>i:ir<1  of  ednc.ttlnn  |Hiwer  to  fi: 
nlury  de|iendent  ii|>on  Its  Judionent  of  the  quallflcatloux  of  the  ludivtdual  ti 
era,  we  tflke  uway  frnm  the  directors  of  the  siilKliBtrlc-t  scbonls  the  gtet  of 
aiilMTTlBlon  over  the  Indlvldnal  teucbirs  and  their  detemilniitlon  of  (heir  q 
nmtiona  and  efficiency.  Of  what  bihJ  wonid  be  the  jKiwer  to  eli>fi  n  ten 
by  the  directors  of  tbe  BulKllstrlct  schools  if  the  central  board  of  ediici 
mlf;ht  determine  tlint  thnt  teiicber  wiia  nuftt  for  tbe  position  nnd  flx  her  sa 
at  such  on  Inadeqnnte  anHiunt  tbnt  she  eonid  not  afford  to  accept  the  posltlo 

"  It  was  not  Intended  by  tbe  l^islntnre  thnt  the  power  to  Ax  the  sHlnrlf 
tbe  toacbera  of  the  snbdl^trlct  scbooln  sbonld  tbnit  Interfere  with  the  powers 
duties  of  the  subdlstrlct  board:  hut  tbe  evident  Intention  is  to  fix  such  a  »■ 
ute  of  salurles  that  the  directors  of  the  varlons  enbdlstrlcta  may  knfnr  1 
tbeIr  exumlnntlou  of  the  quiillfleiitlons  of  the  teacher,  her  ex|)erlenee.  ber  [ 
able  efficiency  tn  the  scliool,  the  position  to  wblcb  they  wonId  elect  ber, 
exact  saliiry  which  Pho  shall  get  nr)on  the  axsnmtillon  of  her  diillea.  And  tli 
the  Interpretation  which  tbe  central  board  of  edtKietlon  has  plnced  upon 
authority  given  It  to  tlx  siilarles  from  lis  creation  np  until  Pecemt>er,  1904, 
it  was  In  pursuance  of  this  Interpretation  of  the  act  of  assembly  that  It  1 
the  salaries  of  the  tenchers  of  the  Hubdlftrlct  schools. 

"(1)   The  plnlntin  bns  standing  to  maintain  this  hill. 

"(2)  Tbe  creiition  and  maintenance  of  tbe  conimlsHion  known  as  the  '  te 
era'  Balary  commission'  by  the  defendant  Is  without  authority  of  law. 

"(3)  Tbe  piiynient  of  salnrlee  and  esiienees  of  siild  commission  by  the  del 
ant  was  unlnwful. 

"(4)  The  Axlne  of  the  salaries  by  the  defendant  of  tbe  teachers  of  the 
district  aehoolB  below  the  eighth  grade  and  nhove  seven  yenra'  experienci 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Oecembpr.  1004,  was  not  an  exerctae  o( 
power  given  to  It  to  Bx  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  teachers  of  tbe  euhdlstrlct  Bcb' 
and  wne,  therefore,  unlawful  and  void. 

"And  now.  September  22,  lOfifi.  Ibis  cause  came  on  to  be  fnrther  heard  at 
term  and  was  nrguinl  by  counnel,  and  upon  consideration  thereof  it  la  ordt 
adjudgeil,  and  decreed  ae  follows,  via: 

"(1)  The  tencberH'  salary  cnninilssinn  referred  to  lu  the  bill  in  thia  cm 
Illegal  and  has  no  legal  right  to  exercise  the  powers  purporting  to  be  confe 
upon  It  under  tbe  resolution  adopted  by  the  defendant  and  referred  to  In 
hill. 

"<2>  The  defendant,  tbe  central  bonn!  of  education  of  the  city  of  PIttsb 
Its  officers,  members,  and  ngents,  are  hereby  enjoined  and  rpBtriilned  from 
ing  out  any  funds,  by  way  of  salary,  exjictme,  or  otherwise,  to  the  member 
or  on  account  of  wild  teachers'  snlary  conimlsslon. 

"(3)  The  defendant  and  the  members  tliere<if  are  hereby  onlered  to  rca 
and  exercise  the  power  and  duly  of  fixing  the  Balnriea  of  teachers  of  the 
district  RcUoolB  of  tbe  City  of  I'lttshui^  in  accordance  with  the  statute  In  ( 
case  made  and  provided." 

Arpued  before  Fell,  Urown,  MeBtrP7Jit,  Potter,  Klkin.  nnd  Stewart,  J.  J. 

Pkm  GcRiAU.  The  decree  entered  In  this  ease  is  affirmed  on  the  flndl&e: 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  by  the  learned  Judge  of  the  common  pleas. 


BECENT  BUPBEME   COCBT  DECISIONS. 
TEACHERS'  LICENSES— REVOCATION. 


XIV.  Indiana. 


Appeal  from  circuit  court,  Owen  County;  Josepli  W.  Wllhanis,  Judge. 

Actiou  by  Harry  Krltts  v.  William  II,  Stone,  county  su|)eriiit«iiileiit.  From  a 
Judgment  for  plaintiff  defendant  ajiiieals.    Ueversed,  witL  directions. 

MoNTCOMKRV,  J.,  appellee,  brought  tLle  uetlon  to  enjoin  apiielliiut,  ns  county 
6upt>rltitendeiit.  from  revoking  Lis  license  to  teacli  acbool.  It  apjieare  from  tlie 
complaint:  That  apiwllee  Is  a  Bcliool -teacher  of  twenty  yeiirB'  expvrleuce,  and 
tbat  on  October  16,  1005,  while  engaged  In  teaching  in  Oweu  County,  apiiellant 
preitared  and  Sled  agaluat  him  aa  aiicb  teocher  the  following  charge  aud  sped- 
QcalionH,  to  wit :  "  (1)  You  have  refused  withciiit  good  reuwin  to  t>onrd  In  your 
ocboul  eoniDiuiiity.  On  tbia  account  you  are  unable  to  reach  your  school  bo  as 
to  begin  dally  school  bohbIoub  at  a  reaauoable  time.  (2)  I'ou  have  refused 
without  reason  to  attend  the  preliminary  township  Institute  and  tbe  inouthly 
township  Institute.  (3)  You  have  refused  without  reason  to  give  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  teachers'  county  Institute.  (4)  You  do  not  make  dally  prepara- 
tion uecemuiry  fur  siicceaaful  teaching."  Tbat  appellee  ap|>eared  hi  response 
to  notice,  and  such  pro<--<>edings  were  had  as  resulted  In  the  dismissal  of  such 
charge,  and,  on  comiileiiou  of  hiB  school  term,  ap|iellaut  Issued  to  blu  a  succeas 
grade  of  02  per  cent  as  a  tencbcr.  That  afterwards  api>elli'e  secured  from  the 
state  superintendent  a  license  to  tench  for  twenty-four  months  from  the  28tb 
day  of  Aiirll,  1900,  and  on  July  0  following  a|ii«l1aut  notified  aiii>ellee  to  ap|>eiir 
at  his  oOlce  and  make  answer  to  tbe  above  charge,  aud  show  cause.  If  any, 
why  bis  Ilcenae  to  teuch  should  not  be  revoked,  and  In  reaiMmae  thereto  api>e1lee 
appeared  in  peraon  aud  by  counsel,  and  caused  the  hearing  to  be  postponed  until 
July  10th.  Appellee  further  av(>rs  that  neither  of  said  charges  couatltutea  a 
cause  for  the  revocation  of  such  license;  that  appellant  has  no  right  or  author- 
ity to  hear  and  determine  the  same;  that  conceding  the  sufficiency  of  such 
charge  ap|icllant  has  no  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  over  the  objec- 
tion of  appellee;  tbat  section ,0  of  the  act  of  March  3,  ISm  (Acta,  1S90,  p.  245, 
chap.  143),  Is  unconstitutional ;  that  the  charges  are  untrue  aud  fulae,  and  a|i- 
pellant  is  not  an  Impartial  maglatrate,  and  will  upon  such  charge  revoke 
appellee's  license  to  his  Irreparable  damage.  The  court  below  overruled  apt>el- 
laut's  demurrer  to  the  complalut,  and  the  assignment  that  tbis  ruling  was 
erroneous  presents  tbe  disputed  questions  for  our  decision. 

The  statute  U|>on  which  this  proceeding  was  founded  reads  as  follows ;  "  Tliat 
the  c<iunty  superintendent  shall  (have)  the  power  to  revoke  llcenaes  heretofore 
ttranteil  by  himself  or  predecessors  or  hereafter  granted  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  Insthictlon,  for  incompetency,  luimorallty.  cruelty,  or  general 
neglect,  by  the  holder,  of  the  tuisinesa  of  bis  st^^hMil.  Due  notice  of  such  revoca- 
tions slinll  l>e  elvcn  In  writing  by  tbe  conuty  superintendent,  and  an  api>efll 
therefnun  shall  He  to  tbe  stale  autierlnteudent  of  public  Instruction,  aud  If  tbe 
same  be  taken  within  live  days  after  notice  is  given  it  shall  oi>erate  as  a  stay 
of  proceedings  until  the  atate  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have 
[iaiHe«l  niKiu  such  appeal.  The  revoc-atlon  of  the  Ikrense  of  any  tenclier  shall 
terminate  his  employment  in  tbe  school  In  wblcli  he  may  have  been  employed 
to  tcHch."  (Burns'  Ann.  Stat..  lOOl,  sec.  5!«''>r),  It  la  conlendi-d  ou  behalf 
of  appellee  that  this  section  of  the  law  contravenes  section  12  of  article  1  of 
the  state  cooKtltntlon,  which  provides  "tbat  the  courts  shall  be  ojten;  and 
every  nuin  fcr  Injnry  done  to  him  In  person,  property,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
remedy  by  due  course  of  Inw ;  "  and  also  violates  section  21  of  article  1.  which 
provides  tbat  "no  man's  particular  services  nor  bis  property  shall  t>e  taken 
by  law  without  Jnst  compensation ; "  and  violates  the  provisions  of  article  S 
of  the  constitution  by  conferring  Judicial  power  upon  a  ndnlsterlal  oOkter.- 
Thls  complaint  can  be  held  sufficient  only  ujion  the  ground  that  tbe  law  In 
question  Is  unconstitutional,  or  that  the  proceeding  assailed  was  wholly  \'0ld 
for  want  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  or  the  person  of  apiieliee. 

Tlie  constitutional  questions  suggested  are  not  of  a  serious  cbnmcter.  It 
must  be  remembered  tliat  the  establlslimeut  and  regulation  of  public  Bchools 


rettt  prininrllj'  with  tbe  Inefslatlve  deiMrtment.  and  the  constltatlonal 
vli)|onit  Invokwi  by  api)e11ee  were  not  deaiiciied  to  trommel  tbc  State  I 
exorclue  of  itH  [K-iieral  |HitltIcnl  iKtwem.  or  to  liutH>t>e  niwu  tlie  courts  tbc 
of  lnter|)08lnx  twtwci'ii  Ibe  leiileliituri?  ntid  tbe  clliKeu  In  niutlera  of  pure  gi 
mentiil  conc<-ni.  Tlie  leKlolntiire,  in  Die  ii>'"l>^r  eserclne  of  Its  iN>wei 
provided  n  geiierul  nyiiiteiii  <it  Ik'L'Uiies  fur  tliura  wliu  desire  to  enf^ge  Iti 
InK,  Btid  luiH  utTlLorlxt-d  the  revocation  ot  uny  eiicb  licease  by  cnuntf  sii 
tendeuta  for  certain  preectibed  causes.  A  license  baa  non«  of  tli«  eleiuei 
n  contrin't,  and  di't'S  not  confer  nii  Hbwiliile  rlRbt,  but  only  a  peraoDal  pri 
to  l>e  exeivlfcd  iimler  exfsllti;;  rMttrlctionsi,  niid  Mich  an  may  tlierMifter  b 
Bonably  impoecd.  Statuteti  authorlsliii;  tbf  Iwiinuce  of  such  llctnises  are  (« 
to  pruiiiole  the  inx'^I  order  nnd  wolCiire  of  the  State,  and  may  ordlnnrl 
repealed  at  the  pleaaure  of  the  Jrelxlnl'ire.  (I'alder  i:  Kurby,  5  Gniy  (M 
007 ;  J'rclelirb  i'.  Stiite,  8  Mo.,  (iW( ;  Feoiile  r.  New  York  Tax,  etc.,  Commiwii. 
47  N.  Y.,  »n  I  suite  r.  BurKoj-iie,  75  Tenn.,  173,  4U  Am.  Rep..  SO.) 

In  the  Ciiw  of  Doyle  t*.  Contlni-iital  Iti8nmn<^  Coniinny  lt>4  U.  S..  KtS 
24  L.  Kd.,  148)  the  Supreme  C'ourt  of  the  I.'ulti'd  Ktatex,  In  Bi)mLliiK  of  Ilu 
■aid:  "The  iiirrelatlve  jiower  to  ^e^(^ke  or  recall  u  |ieruila8iun  la  a  iioi-tf 
coai>e(iHei)i.-e  of  the  luiiin  iniwer.  A  mere  license  by  the  .State  is  ain'uys  i 
able."  The  utatiite  anthorlzlnn  the  i;rHiitin)f:  of  a  license  may  provide  f' 
revocotlon  In  certain  conliiiK^iiclfB,  and,  by  noceptlntc  uud  actlni;  iindor  n  lli 
the  liceTiHce  coiiHi<iits  to  nil  conditions  imiHwcd  thereby,  Inclndlns  provinloi 
Its  rcvui.'atio[i.  (21  Am.  and  Kng.  Kricy.  of  Uiw,  H^i>.)  In  the  case  uf  Cou 
weollb  1'.  KhiBley  (IXJ  .Maaa.,  ,118)  the  aupronie  conrt  of  MaiOUichDKettn 
"A  licensee  tukea  bla  llccnne  subject  to  sncb  Mindltlous  as  the  lecfslature  m 
to  ImiHirvs  iind  i>ii(>  of  the  MiitutiTy  ooudliluns  of  this  licence  was  tluit  It  1 
b«  revokiiil  by  tlie  Mlectnicu  at  their  pleasure.  Sach  a  license  Is  not  a 
tract,  and  a  revncatlon  of  It  does  not  deiirlve  the  defendant  of  any  prni 
Immunity,  or  prlvlleiM  ivltbln  Ibe  mennlnc  ot  ihe»e  words  In  tlic  dci-lanitl' 
rights.''  The  supreuie  court  of  Illlnola.  In  dlw-'Usslnp  tbe  pro|irietiiry  tnl 
of  an  Individual  In  a  license  to  rHall  hiloxlcaitni:  liquors,  said :  "  He"  rce 
tbe  license  on  the  eondltlon  tbat  It  mlicht  be  revoked  It  lie  should  sell  Itqui 
Sunday,  and  he  thereby  aiwenled  to  the  lerma  and  conditions."  (Scbwii(.-hi 
City  of  Chicaco,  (IS  111..  444.  450.) 

It  is  our  conclusion  ttuit  tbe  act  In  qii(>st1nn  does  not  niuiume  to.  and  doM 
deny  appellee  nccews  to  the  courtit  for  any  Injury  done  to  blm  In  tiia  pe 
property,  or  reputation,  witlilu  tbe  meaning  of  section  12,  article  1,  of  the 
const  It  lit  Ion.  The  enforcement  of  retiulotlons  enacted  In  the  [irf[>er  e-iercl 
the  inllce  power  of  the  State  can  not  be  resisted  as  a  tablnK  of  private  pr<^ 
without  compensation  Id  violation  of  section  2i,  article  1,  of  tbe  Ptate  com 
(Ion.  (RiBte  V.  nichcreek,  ltt7  Ind.,  217,  77  S.  E..  1085;  Le*-y  v.  Statft  Itfl 
251,  B8  N.  K.,  172;  Clry  of  Aurora  r.  West,  0  Iiid.,  74.)  It  la  equally  weC 
tied  that  Htatiitcs  conferring  upon  a  ministerial  oUlcer  or  board  iiower  to 
and  to  revoke  licensee  are  not  Invalid  and  do  not  clothe  such  tribunals 
judicial  i>ower.  nnd  In  erantlnc  refnsln)^  or  revoking  any  such  license 
tribunal  does  not  exercise  judicial  power  In  violation  ot  constitutional 
visions.  (Spurpwon  r.  Rhodes.  107  Ind..  1,  78  N.  E.,  22.S:  State  v.  Wehaler 
Ind.,  B2],  BO  N.  K.,  750,  41  I..  R.  A.,  212.)  We  accordingly  bold  the  et 
above  )piottHl  valid  and  constitutional  as  against  the  attack  ot  appellee. 

The  remaining  question  Is  whether.  In  his  com|ilaint,  apiiellee  has  e4town 
clent  gntnnd  to  Invoke  tbe  aid  of  a  court  of  equity.  In  a  kindred  cast 
supreme  cnurt  of  New  Jersey  denied  a  teacher's  rlnht  to  resort  to  a  cou 
law,  using  the  following  iniipimge :  "  The  plalntltT,  having  accepted  an 
IMilntnient  as  a  teacher  under  the  school  law.  Is  bound  by  all  of  Its  proviE 
and  has  barred  himself  from  havlni;  tbe  propriety  of  his  dismissal  by  the 
school  board  reviewed  In  any  trlhunal  except  those  specially  createtl  bj 
leglsliiturc  for  the  purpose."  {Draper  i'-  Commissioners  of  Public  Inetrui 
6B  N.  J.  Law,  54,  5f>:  4.S  Atl.,  556.)  Tbe  rule  of  estoppel  In  thla  State  cai 
be  Raid  to  be  so  strict  aa  tbe  New  Jersey  d<K-trlne  In  view  of  the  folio 
provisions:  "  Nothing  in  this  act,  however,  shall  be  construed  so  ae  to  ch 
or  abridge  tbe  jurisdiction  of  any  court  In  coses  arising  under  the  school 
of  this  State:  and  the  right  of  any  person  to  bring  suit  In  any  court  iu  any 
arising  under  the  school  laws  shall  not  Ite  abridged  by  the  provision  of 
net."  (Acts.  1809,  p.  242,  chap.  14S,  sec.  4;  sec.  6008,  Bums"  Ann.  j 
1»01.)  It  Is  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  whers  a  statute  o»  ordUi 
authorises  Ihe  revocation  «t  a  llceuRe  for  ciuiHes  enumerated,  such  lic«OM 
not  be  revtriced  ujion  any  ground  other  tluiu  one  of  the  oausea  specified. 
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Am.  and  Eng.  Ency.  of  Law,  826.)  Tbeicourt  of  appeals  of  Kentucky  regards 
the  act  of  a  superintendent  in  revoking  a  license  under  the  laws  of  that  State 
as  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  expressly  holds  that,  if  in  any  case  the  superin- 
tendent is  proceeding  without  jurisdiction,  the  circuit  court  has  power  to  re> 
strain  the  proceeding.  (Supt.,  etc.,  v.  Taylor,  105  Ky.,  387,  890,  49  S.  W.,  38.) 
We  are  not  In  accord  with  the  Kentucky  court  in  classing  the  action  of  a  school 
snperintendent  in  revoking  a  license  «s  judicial  in  the  technical  meaning  of 
that  word,  but  we  do  hold  that  he  may  revoke  only  for  some  statutory  cause, 
and,  If  attempting  to  proceed  upon  grounds  wholly  outside  of  the  statute,  his 
action  would  be  without  jurisdiction,  and  upon  a  sufficient  showing,  a  court  of 
equity  might  intervene  to  prevent  the  threatened  revocation.  If  the  superin- 
tendent is  proceeding  to  hear  a  charge  fairly  within  the  statute,  and  upon 
reasonable  notice  the  accused  must  follow  the  procedure  provided  in  the  school 
laws,  and,  if  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent,  prosecute 
an  appeal  to  the  state  superintendent.  (Moreland  v.  Wynnee  (Tex.  Civ.  App.) 
62  S.  W.,  1093;  Harkness  v.  Hutcherson  et  al.,  90  Tex.,  38.S,  38  S.  W.,  1120; 
Jackson  v.  Ind.  School  Dist.,  110  Iowa,  313,  81  N.  W.,  596 ;  Kirkpatrick  v.  Inde- 
pendent School  Dist.,  53  Iowa,  585,  5  N.  W.,  750;  St  Joseph  v.  Levin,  128  Mo., 
588,  31  S.  W.,  101,  49  Am.  Stat.  Rep.,  577 ;  Carver  v.  School  Dist,  etc.,  113  Mich., 
524,  71  N.  W,.  859;  People  r.  Board  of  Education,  17  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  299;  Me- 
Crea  v.  Pine  Twp.  School  Dist,  145  Pa.,  550,  22  Atl.,  1040;  Roth  v,  Marshall, 
158  Pa.,  272,  27  Atl.,  945.) 

Giving  appellee's  rights  under  his  license  the  widest  effect  allowable,  the 
utmost  he  could  ask  or  exact  of  the  State  is  that  proceedings  to  revoke  such 
license  be  made  to  conform  to  the  law  authorizing  such  revocation.  Township 
and  county  institutes  for  teachers  are  required  to  be  held,  their  attendance  is 
commanded,  and  pay  provided.  (Sections  G009,  6010,  Burns's  Ann.  Stat.)  The 
statute  quoted  authorizes  a  teacher's  license  to  be  revoked  for  general  neglect 
of  the  business  of  his  school.  It  is  manifestly  upon  this  ground  that  the  charge 
under  consideration  was  predicated.  The  first  specification  was  not  skillfully 
or  aptly  phrased,  and  in  itself  might  not  Justify  the  revocation ;  but  the  com- 
plaint intended,  doubtless,  was  not,  as  seemingly  charged,  that  appellee,  without 
good  reason,  refused  to  board  in  the  school  community,  but  failed  to  open  his 
school  at  a  reasonable  hour  because  he  needlessly  boarded  at  a  place  remote 
from  the  school.  This  feature  of  the  general  charge,  so  far  as  we  are  advised, 
might  have  been  amended  or  stricken  out  upon  motion  before  the  county 
superintendent.  A  party  to  a  pending  proceeding  is  not  entitled  to  relief  by 
injunction  for  matter  from  which  he  might  obtain  relief  by  motion  In  that 
proceeding  itself.  (22  Cyc,  772.)  The  second  and  third  specifications,  as  well 
as  the  fourth,  if  true,  show  a  lack  of  interest  in  his  work  and  a  general  neglect 
of  his  duty  as  a  te:icher  and  of  the  business  to  which  his  efforts  should  be 
directed,  and  bring  the  charge  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  consequently 
give  the  api^ellant  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
l)erson  of  appellee  Is  admitted  by  the  averments  of  the  complaint.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  conditions  under  which  he  accepted  his  license  comrielled 
him  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  school  officers,  and,  if  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  county  superintendent,  seek  redress  by  an  appeal  to  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  These  officers  are  clothed  with  special 
powers  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  these  institutes,  and  of  laboring 
in  every  practical  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  Judicial  officers,  howsoever  wise,  should  not  hastily 
usurp  their  prerogatives  and  functions  and  seek  to  substitute  their  opinions 
for  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  men  held  accountable  for  results  In  educa- 
tional affairs.  Tribunals  established  by  law  may  not  Infringe  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  eadi  other;  and,  as  this  court  said  in  the  case  of  Board  v.  Markle, 
46  Ind.,  9G :  "In  the  present  Imperfect  state  of  human  knowledge,  a  power  to 
hear  and  determine  necessarily  carries  with  it  a  power  which  makes  the 
determination  obligatory,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  judgment  or  determination  of  any  court 
would  be  of  no  particular  value.  It  might  be  attacked  or  avoided  at  pleasure, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  court  or  judge  had  committed  an  error."  If  questions 
affecting  the  competency  and  general  conduct  of  teachers  may  be  indiscrimi- 
nately t;iken  from  the  determination  of  school  tribunals  and  submitted  to 
courts  and  juries,  learned  or  unlearned,  as  they  may  be,  no  discipline  or 
harmonious  system  can  be  preser^-ed,  but  the  fate  of  a  teacher  may  be  made  to 
depend  upon  his  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  "Cuba"  and  '* America,"  as 
exemplified  In  the  case  of  Carver  v.  School  Dist.,  sopra. 
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JarlBdlctlon  of  tUe  county  sii|«rln Undent  being  shown,  tbe  alle^tlom 
respect  to  his  bins  and  want  at  jiidfclnl  capnolly  are  without  force.  H< 
answer  to  tbe  bodj'  resiwDslble  for  lils  election  for  the  munner  In  wli 
discharges  bis  duties  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  bis  legitlnmte  sjibere 
(■onipluint  is  inaufliclent  to  Invoke  equitable  relief,  end  aM>ellaut'H  dei 
thereto  for  want  of  fncls  should  bove  beeii  eustiilned. 

The  Judgment  is  reversed,  with  directions  to  sustain  apiiellact's  deinui 
tbe  comiilulut. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 


XV.  Massachusetts. 

noDimon wealth   nf  Hassac 

._ _.„_  _    _    -in,    1007:    decided    Norea 

1007),  l;07  U.  S..  70.1 

In  error  to  tlie  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Massnctausetts  to  review 
victlon  of  a  street-railway  company,  on  apiieal  from  the  Brat  district  co 
BrfBlol  County,  In  that  State,  for  refusing  to  transport  school  children 
reduced  rate,  exceplions  having  been  heard  by  the  supreme  juillclal  eoui 
oveirnled.     AfHruied. 

Mr.  JCBTiCE  DoLMEa  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Tbls  was  a  complaint  agaloiit  the  plalndFT  In  error  for  refusing  to  sell  t 
for  tbe  triinH|)or1atlou  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  the  public  schools  at  on 
the  r^ular  fare  charsed  by  It,  as  required  by  MasRacbiisetta  Itevlseil 
chapter  112,  section  T2.  At  the  trial  the  railway  comiiany  admitted  th« 
but  net  up  that  the  statute  was  unconstitut tonal,  tn  ttat  It  denied  to  the  coi 
the  etjual  protection  of  the  laws  and  deprived  It  of  Its  property  witbou 
coniiMnBatlou  and  without  due  process  of  law.  In  Gnt>port  of  this  defei 
made  an  offer  of  proof  which  may  be  abridged  Into  the  propositions  the 
regular  fare  was  5  cents:  tiiat  during  the  last  flscnl  year  the  actunl  and  n 
able  cost  of  transportation  per  passenger  was  3.S6  cents,  or,  Including 
4J0  cents;  that  pupils  of  the  public  schools  formed  a  considerable  part  ( 
passeneers  carried  by  It,  and  that  the  one  street  railway  eiiiiressly  exempt 
the  law  transported  nearly  one-half  the  piissengers  transported  on  street 
ways  and  received  nearly  one-half  the  revenue  received  for  such  transiwrl 
In  tbe  Common  wealth.  The  offer  was  stated  (o  be  made  for  the  purpotw-  of  i 
ing  tiiat  the  plaintiff  In  error  could  not  comply  with  tbe  statute  witbout  ( 
Ins  jiassen^n^rs  for  le^s  than  a  reasonable  compensation  and  for  less  thaa 
The  offer  of  proof  was  rejected,  and  a  ruling  that  the  statute  was  repni 
to  the  fourteeuth  ameudment  was  refused.  The  plaintiff  in  error  e.tcepteil 
offer  a  verdict  of  giillty  and  sentence,  tooli  the  case  to  the  supreme  Ju 
court.  <1S7  Mass.,  4SH.)  The  court  overrules  tbe  exceptions,  whereapo 
plaintiff  In  error  brought  the  case  here. 

This  court  Is  of  opinion  that  the  decision  below  was  right.  A  major! 
the  court  considers  that  the  case  is  disimsed  of  by  tbe  fact  that  the  etatt 
qnetttlon  was  in  force  when  the  plaintiff  In  error  took  its  cliarter,  and  eoi 
Itself  to  that  ground.  Tbe  section  of  the  Revised  Laws  (cliap.  112,  eec 
was  a  continuation  of  Statutes,  1900,  chapter  107.  (Ilev.  I.aws,  ciinp.  22£ 
2,  t'onimonwealth  i:  Anselrlch,  1S6  Mass..  376,  37!),  3S0.)  Tbe  act  of  Inwn 
tion  went  into  effect  March  15.  1901.  (Stat,  1001,  chap.  159.)  By  the 
act  the  plaintiff  lu  error  was  "  subject  to  al!  the  datles,  liabilities,  and  rt 
ttons  set  forth  In  all  general  laws  now  or  hereafter  In  force  relatlni;  to  i 
railway  companies,  except,"  etc.,  section  1.  See  also  section  2.  There  Is  no  i 
that,  by  the  law  as  understood  In  Massachusetts,  at  least,  the  provlsto 
Bevised  l^ws,  chapter  112,  aection  72;  Statutes.  1000,  chapter  107,  if  the; 
been  Inserted  In  the  charter  In  terms,  would  linve  bound  the  cor|>or 
whether  such  requirements  could  be  made  constitutionally  of  an  already 
ing  con>omtlon  or  not.  The  railroad  company  would  have  come  Into  bein; 
bnve  consented  to  come  luto  t>elnK  subject  to  the  llnblllly  and  could  not  be 
to  complain.    (Itockport  Water  Co.  v.  Itockport,  161  Massachusetts,  279:  A 
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1?.  Ryan,  153  U.  S.,  436,  443 ;  Wight  v.  Davidson,  181  U.  S.,  271,  377 ;  Newbury- 
port  Water  Co.  v.  Newburyport,  193  U.  S.,  561,  679.) 

If  the  charter,  instead  of  writing  out  the  requirements  of  Revised  Laws  112, 
section  72,  referred  specifically  to  another  document  expressing  them,  and  pur- 
ported to  incorporate  it,  of  course  the  charter  would  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  itself  contained  the  words.  If  the  document  was  identified,  it  would  not 
matter  what  its  own  nature  or  effect  might  be,  as  the  force  given  to  it  by  ref- 
erence and  incorporation  would  be  derived  wholly  from  the  charter.  The  docu- 
ment, therefore,  might  as  well  be  an  unconstitutional  as  a  constitutional  law. 
See  Commonwealth  v,  Melville  (160  Mass.,  307,  308).  But  the  contents  of  a 
document  may  be  incorporated  or  adopted  as  well  by  generic  as  by  specifiob ref- 
erence, if  only  the  piiri)ort  of  the  adopting  statute  is  clear.  (Corry  v,  Balti- 
more, 196  U.  S.,  466,  477.     See  Purdy  v,  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  162  N.  Y.,  42.) 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  think  that  there  are  considerations  on  the  other 
side  from  the  foregoing  argument  that  make  it  unsafe  not  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  the  regulation  apart  from  the  supposition  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  has 
accepted  it.  See  W.  W.  Cargill  Co.  v,  Minnesota  (180  U.  S.,  452,  468).  There- 
fore I  proceed  to  state  my  grounds  for  thinking  the  statute  constitutional  irre- 
spective of  any  disabilities  to  object  to  its  terms.  The  discrimination  alleged 
is  the  express  exception  from  the  act  of  1900  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company  and  the  railways  then  owned,  leased,  or  operated  by  it.  But,  In  the 
first  place,  this  was  a  legislative  adjudication  concerning  a  specific  road,  as  In 
Wight  V,  Davidson  (181  U.  S.,  371)  ;  not  a  general  prospective  classification,  as 
in  Martin  v.  District  of  Columbia  (205  U.  S.,  135,  138).  A  general  law  must  be 
judged  by  public  facts,  but  a  specific  adjudication  may  depend  upon  many 
things  not  judicially  known.  Therefore  the  law  must  be  sustained  on  this  point 
unless  the  facts  ofl^ered  in  evidence  clearly  show  that  the  exception  can  not  be 
upheld.  But  the  local  facts  are  not  before  us,  and  it  follows  that  we  can  not 
say  that  the  legislature  could  not  have  been  justified  in  thus  limiting  Its  action. 
(Covington  &  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Co.  v.  Sandford.  164  U.  S.,  578,  579.  508.) 
In  the  next  place,  if  the  only  ground  were  that  the  charter  of  the  elevated  rail- 
way contained  a  contract  against  the  imposition  of  such  a  requirement,  it 
would  be  attributing  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  an  excessively  nice  operation 
to  say  the  immunity  of  a  single  corporation  prevented  the  passage  of  an  other- 
wise desirable  and  wholesome  law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  statute  by  construction  In  Massachusetts  If  the  exception 
could  not  be  upheld.  For,  If  in  order  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  unjustifiable  class 
legislation  the  law  were  read  as  universal  (see  Dunbar  v,  Boston  &  Providence 
R.  R.  Co.,  181  Mass.,  383,  386),  it  might  be  thought  by  this  court  to  fall  into  the 
Charj'bdis  of  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract  with  the  elevated  road, 
although  that  objection  might  perhaps  be  held  not  to  be  open  to  the  plaintiff  In 
error  here.     (Hatch  v.  Reardon,  204  U.  S.,  152,  160.). 

The  objection  that  seems  to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  the  court  below,  most  serious 
Is  that  the  statute  unjustifiably  appropriates  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  street  railway  companies  are  not  subjected  to  a 
loss.  The  conventional  fare  of  5  cents  presumably  is  not  more  than  a  reason- 
able fare,  and  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  street  railway  companies 
would  be  permitted  to  increase  it  on  the  ground  of  this  burden.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  statute  in  question  that  the  ordinary  fare  may  be  charged  for  these 
children  or  some  of  them  when  not  going  to  or  from  school.  Whatever  the 
fare,  the  statute  fairly  construed  means  that  children  going  to  or  from  school 
must  be  carried  for  half  the  sum  that  would  be  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  carriage,  if  we  looked  only  to  the  business  aspect  of  the  question.  More- 
over, while  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  cases  rates  or  fares  may  be  reduced  to 
an  unprofitable  point  in  view  of  the  business  as  a  whole  or  upon  special  con- 
siderations (Minneapolis  &  St.  I/>uis  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Minnesota,  186  U.  S.,  256,  267), 
it  is  not  enough  to  justify  a  general  law  like  this,  that  the  companies  concerned 
still  may  be  able  to  make  a  profit  from  other  sources,  for  all  that  appears. 
(Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.  v.  North  Carolina  Corporation.  Commission,  206 
U  S.,  1,  24.  25.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  hesitatingly  agree  with  the 
state  court  that  the  requirement  qjay  be  justified  under  what  commonly  is 
called  the  "  police  i>ower."  The  obverse  way  of  stating  this  power  In  the  sense 
In  which  I  am  using  the  phrase  would  be  that  constitutional  rights,  like  others, 
are  matters  of  degree,  and  that  the  great  constitutional  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  are  not  to  be  pushed  to  a  logical  extreme,  but  must  be  taken 
to  permit  the  Infiictlon  of  some  fractional  and  relatively  small  losses  without 
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compefD»ation,  for  some,  at  least,  of  the  purposes  of  wbolesome  lestBlaHoD. 
(Martin  i;.  District  of  Columbia,  205  U.  8.,  135,  139;  Camfleld  v.  ttolted  iStatea, 
1«7  U.  S.,  B18,  524.) 

If  tlie  fourteenth  aniendaient  is  not  to  be  a  greater  hampeir  upon  the  estab- 
lished practices  of  the  States  in  common  with  other  Governments  than  I  think 
was  ttitended,  tliey  must  be  allowed  a  certain  latitude  in  the  minor  adjustments 
of  life,  even  though  by  their  action  the  burdens  of  a  part  of  the  cornmanfty  are 
somewhat  increased.  The  traditions  and  habits  of  centuries  were  not  intended 
to  be  overthrown  when  the  amendment  was  passed. 

Education  is  one  of  the  puriMJses  for  which  what  is  called  the  "  police  power  ^ 
ma^be  exercised.  (Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  TJ.  S.,  27, 31.)  Massachusetts  always 
has  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  public  care.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  equally  in  accord  with  the  conceptions  at  the  base  of  our 
constitutional  law  to  confer  equal  favors  upon  doctors  or  worklngmen  or  peo{)Ie 
who  could  afford  to  buy  l,o6o-mile  tickets.  Structural  habits  count  for  as  much 
as  logic  in  drawing  the  line.  And,  to  return  to  the  taking  of  property,  the 
aspect  in  which  I  am  considering  the  case,  general  taxation  to  maintain  public 
schools  is  an  appropriation  of  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  taxpayer  may  have 
no  private  interest,  and,  It  may  be,  against  his  will.  It  has  been  condemned  by 
some  theorists  on  that  ground.  Yet  no  one  denies  its  constitutionality.  People 
are  accustomed  to  it  and  accept  it  without  doubt. 

The  present  requirement  is  not  different  in  fundamental  principle,  altbotif^ 
the  tax  is  paid  in  kind  and  falls  only  on  the  class  capable  of  paying  that  kin4 
of  tax — a  class  of  quasi  public  corporations  specially  subject  to  legislative 
control.  Thus  the  question  narrows  itself  to  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  im- 
posed— to  whether  the  tax  is  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  police 
power.  Ix)oking  at  the  law  without  regard  to  its  special  operation  I  should 
hesitate  to  assume  that  its  total  effect,  direct  and  indirect,  uix)n  tlie  roads  out- 
side of  Boston  amounted  to  a  more  serious  burden  than  a  change  in  the  law 
of  nuisance,  for  example,  might  be.  See  further  Williams  v,  Parker  (188 
U.  S.,  491).  Turning  to  the  specific  effect,  the  offer  of  proof  was  cautions.  It 
was  simply  that  a  "  considerable  percentage  "  of  the  passengers  carried  by  the 
comimuy  consisted  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  This  might  be  true  without 
the  burden  becoming  serious.  I  am  not  prepared  to  overrule  the  decision  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  highest  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  requirement 
is  reasonable  under  the  conditions  existing  there,  upon  evidence  that  goes  no 
higher  than  this.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  statute  goes  to  the  verge  of  constitu- 
tional power.  We  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  it  goes  beyond  ttiat  power. 
In  case  of  real  doubt  a  law  must  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
1000  is  necessarily  Involved  In  the  determination  of  this  case.  He  thinks  the 
act  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  denies  to  the  railway  company  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Nor  does  he  think  that  it  can  be  held,  upon  any  showing 
made  by  this  record,  to  be  unconstitutional  as  depriving  the  plaintiff  in  error  of 
its  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Upon  these  grounds  alone,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  question  discussed,  he  joins  in  a  judgment  of  affirmance. 
Judgment  affirmed. 
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Appeal,  from  decision  oF commissioner,  N.  Y.,  D  88; 

to  state  board  or  education.  N.  J..  D  84. 
Application,  lor  a  special  school  tax,  Tei..  663;  loT 

suio  old.  to  be  approved.  Wis.,  192;  to  stala 

iuperlnlendent.  N.T.,  D  31. 
Appointment,  ol  a  relative  an  oSenie.  Okla..  43: 

of  hoe  iludents,  N.  C,   1489;  ol  partsh  acbaol 
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dlnctora.  La,,  T3:  A  supvtnl 
InaUucUoD,  S.  Mei.,  si:  o 
tcBcbcrs,  aovrdl] 


of  Itacben,    U;  of 
3  mcni  list.  N.  ¥.,  229  (»). 
ipropiisUon.   Okls.,   178;  of 


Approjsa]  of  school  property,  OkJa.,  401;  CQim., 

AppriipiiBUon.  by  county  board  made  from  ceo- 
enJ  not  From  district  fund,  N.  C,  ISIB;  ledcnl, 
Okla..  478;  [or  a^cultunlroUege,  L'us.,  13M; 

N.  II.,  iJfM;  for  filLicmloiml  i o'miiiision,  Li.,  12; 


HOO;N.UM.,li'  :    ■  1 

ini;  P«..  1«7J:   1.  !■ 

I«7flJ  VL,  IHii;  Vi  H 

for  thabllnJ.  &.'<' .  i  ".    i  <   "<i'<   ".  | 

ot,  oSo!'!*-!.  "'^'  ).■'"■■  ""■ 

ApproprtutlQiu,  state  (ttf   also    Ai'l.  t 

b>.l-lB0k  LummlMlon,  ok/a',  im'il 

01  Ijuiidings  anJ  sltfs,  TOt-Tl^;  of  pjui 
buUOingi,  N.  V.,  2W  (1);  of  qualinu 

Arbor'Day.  t'ont.,  lllO;  N.  J.,  1184. 


t,  T33,  8U8,  903,  Sau,  1 


ISS,  13M,  1461. 
9,  DB39.D5«I, 


AaemliJy,  I 
Ao»slng  an 
of  Kbool 


ttiLe    NDrmaJ    School,    estabtisluiuat. 
Is  upon  school  laods,  8.  Dak.,  407. 


t  drains^  purpoars,  ' 


AUUBiii:  iismiiiiiuu,  i>iii:u.,  D  J2ti. 
Athlelics,  football,  right  ot  aulhoritin  la  prohibit 
game.  Iowa,  D  1093. 

AtWinl»o»,  It  county  sclwol  conventioiu.  One- 
l»;aTBragB  daily,  Aril.,  iWiCai.,  U  liJ. 

Attendanoe,  compulsory.  Aril.,  llI;l:Cal..)lt2S:  Del., 
IQJO;  111.,  I03lila«a,  UOi;  Uoau,  D  10%;  Uich., 
1041,  D  1042,  1043;  N.  J.,  llM;  K.  Y.,  ICBS,  1056, 
10S7;  Ohio,  D  lOCfi  Okla.,  I0V8;  Oreg..  lOW;  Wis., 
108S;  Wyo.,  M»7;  agt  oertlflraUB  certain  Mhools, 
Han..  IOI7iCaiDp)«IIC<ninty,  Tenn.,  1074:oe[tin- 
cUxs,  V^  1070, 1071:  dni  an.!  blind  chlliinn,  8. 
Dak., 10731  deaf  inJfu:il»-mii]d»d,e:te'i»iUaD  of. 
N.  Dak.,  iOM;  deaf  childran,  Ulrii.,  lO^Minn., 
IIM«i  N.  C.,  IXI:  exemption,  N.  II .,  D  1005;  lor  full 
tenn  inoltiea.  Nvbr.,10JJ;  <iolds'«iro  Toirnshlp. 
N.  C,  lom;  Indian  .^ildren,  N.  C,  D  1061.  loQ; 
6.  Dak,,  1072;  local  option.  N.C.tDeO;  local  optiDD, 
Va.,  1079;  paymenl  la  widowed  deimndent  motheis 
or  cblidrea  suhlect  to,  Okla.,  1(108:  llichmond 
County(Aui!Uslal,  Oa.,  IO>l;Sl.  Iouls,Uo.,  104D; 
Scott  County.   Tenn.,   1074,   I07S;  unorgBjiliscl 


'  oth^ra  to  enactment  nQmberL] 

AtUndance,  Indigent  chlldien.  Da..  1(C8;  n 
denti,  Ans.,  SM:  nonnaidenls,  Idaho.  BXB;  i 
nsidonli:  tie,,  IBS;  othceis  fart  Tnunt  <tf 
sciiool,  16;  teaciKFS  instiUitea,  Aria..  9^, 
Attorneys,  school,  provid»d  lor,  Winn.,  217, 
Audit,  of  books  uid  morda,  llich.,  135. 
Audit  and  psymeiit  of  claims,  Va..  533, 
Auditor,  to  publish  loans  froai  school  funds 

tx. 

Auttiorlty  of  s 


?Pc!!d_._. 

Authorliation.  of  building 


hool  distncts  to  levy  taxas.  Kvi^, 
.nspeclors.  Mich  ,  297:  slBtuion,  ab- 
(.,  U  1«;  to  appoint  janltsis,  Mass., 
ie  school  laws,  Orec..  4H:  to  employ 
D  6-0;  lo  sitahiish  stata  tnard  of 
lich  ,  1418;  lo  levy  u  .  -       -    - 


ofunlTerslty  torectiveisabratich  any  otlm  uni- 
versity, Wui.,  1513;  to  boTTQw  nujmy  ftir  acbool 
purposes.  N.  J..  .^80, 


a^vt 


Balance,  of  dog  tax  to  go  achool  lund,  UliA.,  sUi 

unexpended,  Arii.,  538. 
Ballot,  forms  of,  uich.,  2tr7. 
Daitimora,  playgroiuids.  Md..  11B7,  1107  (a);  liili 


Beliefs,  nligious  or  political,  shall  not  oontrol,  Vt„ 
BsneAcliiry   scbolanbJps   in    agrlcultuiBl   ooUfB, 


Bequests,  iem^les.  and  gifts  taxed,  Okla.,  440, 
Belternient  ol  rural  schools.  Wis.,  4in. 
Bibie  readlQ)!,  N,  Y,,  SIS-SIB:  Tax.,  Sie~3tO. 
Dibilogtaphy  oteducatioo,  iegislatlOD.  18, 
Blank  forms,  registers,  courses  of  itudy, 

tion  questions,  Arli.,  61. 
Blind  and  deaf  child r«n,  Utah,  1M3-1H4. 
Blind  chlidren,  education  of,  1547-Ua7:  oompded 

'     Lttend school,  N. C.  1U6;  S.  Dak..  1073-  oirtbe 
..    — .,,., ,    i,    .      •--    proTidod  Inc. 


Btate,  condition  of,  U.  I.', 
Mich.,  27  IIS) 
Board,  mavooi.  .   . 
N.  B.,  047;  of  aiTlcultun 


if  boundaries.  . 
ionars  for  sale  of  landi,  Orew.,  1 
or  apportionment.  Vt.,  4SU  (3). 


diitrleti, 

37  (I):  a 


Illon.,  10»,   local,  r 


lal  instruction,  Ind..  822. 
tluoatlon,  dt .',  dlsinlssol  of  l«adien.  Cal.. 
N.  Y.,MS:  created,  Le,.  2t:8;  Tmn.,  lS8i 
.  278;  dtv,  0  ployrrent  ol  teachcn.i,  al, 
UDtv,  teachers'  contracts. ,'  la..  830;  D  831: 
depart  nent  of  public  lnstn:cttiia.  N.  Y  , 
in  clUes,  Ohio.  2=8:  kvv  of  ta*ea,  OUo, 
local,  authority  to  control  ItatamitlCB, 
■""  ' — '  —  '-allon  of  teachms, /III,, 
,  ,  .  iDillrrnt  puplU,  Ohio, 

017:  local,  t«nure  ot  teachers,  Ohio,  DSQ:  local. 
transportation  of  pupUs.  D  1D(^;  stata,  L|^.,  27 
(8)-,  statu,  cortl^cates.  Kans„  8:8;  K:lch..  820- 
state,  contracts  waiviriK  qualifications  of  teachen 
liteeil,  ill.,  D  835;  state,  normal  Instmctton  In 
hi:;hRchoali,  Va.,  (00;  state,  pension  rrKulatlons, 


D  196;  to  niaka  and  snlOrDe  rolea  and  reeuiaUoni. 
Bnarrl  of  eiucotional eranilows,  Ker.,  29, 
Boi7dofeiU  '.a.e},  n  .ednmitobaralMd  loradMral 

puipoees,  N.  J.,  SIS. 


V^ 


( Figures  [n  ilaUct  ntn  to  paRci 

Board  of  caUmita  ■od  ftppDrtloaiiicnt,  N.  Y,,  229 

(13). 
Booril  of  h«lth,  state,  D  TM;  staU,  requlnd  to  lo- 

■pact  scbooUiouMa,  i1>b.,  718. 
Boaid  ol  Inipectlan  br  schaolhouim,  N.  Dak.,  TOT. 
Board  of  iDipecton.  In  place  oldtv  caaDdl,  Minn.. 

I>aai;  to  emplov  derV  *"—    "" 
Board  of  reeenti 

Df  uniTBialty . 


I,  of  rOlks"  abolished,  Os.,  IMK 


■tutu,  accouQUblllty  for  pipomlliuns,  I.B..  131S: 
N.  Dak.,  1335:  annual  Invenlori«i  ot  propxrCf, 
N.   Dak.,  133T;  Unlrcrsltjr  ol  Arkansas,  Ark.. 

Boards  oF  school  inspectors,  11L,  D  194,  G24;  not  to 

l°vy  laica,  111.,  D  U26. 
Body  corporate,  board  of  ref^nls,  Mich.,  3T  (4). 
Bond,  lor  ordnanre  and  ordnanrr  slorea,  S.  C, 

HHj;  ol  dlitrtct  cIiM-k,  N.  J.,  lib;  at  treasurer, 

Minn,,  218^  Ulcli.,S18. 
Bond  Issue  for  repair  of  sehootl,  Mlsa.,  6*2. 
BonJt.  eonntv  icboot.  Vs..  ITT:  eiprapted  from 
implM  Iroin  taiallon. 


S.  C,  .TO.*;  tot  tbe  tlquldalloi. p_.,„ 

claim.  Ind.,IU7;  heldV  school  liind,Kans.,421i 
lUeitlluy  Issued.  Ili'l.,  551:  Issued  lor  srhool  pur- 
POKS,  3.  Dak.,  100:  Tci.,  O  a09;  Cal,.  D  S«; 
CoiiD.,S43-517;  Ds].,M!l:  lDd.,SS5,5ri8,Ga9;  Nebi., 
BTS;  Kev..  a!7;  N.  J.,  S7»;  N.  Y.,  fiSl;  N.  Dak., 
IM:  Okla.,  5B5:  R.  L,  SIM:  a  v.,  S»U  S.  Dak.,  !M; 
Tenn.,  SH:  Tei.,  IM:  Utah,  EM;  Waih.,  GDI,  MM; 
W.  Va.,  605:  Wla.,  M6, «»;  not  to  eicffld  10  prr 

building,  |£^.,'m)3:  Uo'nI.,  ATS;  to  pay  Indehtsd- 

Bonds  and  iDdeblAdnm,  building  bonds  tor  state 


lien  on  district  propetty,  Va.,  TOO;  county  high 
achooU.  Nebi.,  tuT;  county  tkh  acbools,  cST^ 
1221;  count>-  high  schooli,  buildings,  and  alles, 
Colo,,  1225:  sipi'rlmHDl  farm,  Del.,  1306;  Hie  pro- 
tccUon.  UUca,N.  Y.,60S;  University ofVlig&da, 

Bimdsand  notes,  canceled,  Ind.,  &5T. 
Borroning  money  authorised.  Ark..  D  KS. 
Boston,  aulhoititajg  vacatkia  acbooli,  playgrounds. 


333:  Minn..  338;  Mo., .. 

Branch  station  of  stale  eipeilrnent  atatli 

1412. 
Buffalo.   N.  Y.,  tuachets'  eiamlnatii 


Buildings  and  sites. 
70ii  712;  d««rBtlt_.  „. 
713  T31;  engineering  d< 


1,  N.   Y., 

ichool  for  the  In^ble-mfuded,  Me., 
ir  payment  lor  labor  and  materials, 
;  fund  limited,  W.  Va.,  iX»:  must 
r\7i-a  hprnrr,  Ib.  Is  ipvlpd.  LI  ,  D  B2S. 
approval  ot  plans. 


ilty.  U W..  137$,  hlgber  educations 
Idaho,  mi,  1313,  1311.  D  1316;  i 
diatilrta,   732-7W;    normal    schooli 
tloDS,  Coon..  m»;  state  aid.  district  og 
hlih  schools.  Okia..  1291  (IS);  stale  u. 


probjbllion 


Burkalt- Pollard  bill,  ii 


CALiroKNIii:  «,  D  8.  63.  M.  121.  18S,  D  186,  D  1! 
SIO.  319,  D  32C.  3h2.  41T  (a).  I>*7,  MB.  MI  D  M 
011.719.  DS32.  D)I33.  Dtat.K5.»M.«iO.»'S,m 
1024,  1026,  1088,   1107,  1127,  1139  a,  1]66.  117 


aoesio.  310-31  s. 


nt3pBld,CBl..6D«. 

lectfons,  Iowa.  1616;  of  school 

!;  ol  whool  property,  duty  of 


Cases,  of  e  ;trei 


if  ejtrenie  cnergenry,  Ky,,  D  22;  of  Indl- 
ol  leeble-mladed.  N.  Uak..  1561. 


Wash.,  e65;  blennlaUy,  by  local  autborltles,  /  la., 
a«;  chaiidnp  year  of  quadrennial,  Mlas.,  955: 
crtsUne  census  boards  lncl[le3,N.Y.,BSB:  detect- 
Irea,  La.,  063;  deflning  cenjvu  child,  Cal.,  950; 
enuiieiBtlonofdrfecIlves,  Ohio,  902:  qulnouen- 
nlal,  S.  J„  968;  uponchaneeinboundarleaotdls- 


Cenlrallied  schools,  control  ot,  Ohio,  3<g. 

Ceranlis,  Inatniction  In,  N.  J.,  1122. 

Ceniflcato,  general,  to  pay  warrants.  Wash.,  539;  of 
elecUon  returns.  >la.,  200;  Pa.,  305;  ot  e-cpenses, 
sworn  to.  Vt.,i«8l3|;  ot  necessity  by  liMrd  equal 
br  an  authorisation .  111..  D  629:  ol  qualir.caUou, 


130;  without 


i..2i:  N.MOX..K;  8.  Dak.,  ir 
[..464:  ottriKheTS,  mu.qt  tw  si 
repealed,    lows. 


examlnniion,  1 

PTtlflcatM  and  eiomlnaliona  of  teachers,  769- 79S. 

Chairman,  ol  division  boards,  Ky,,'  133;  of  school 

ot  school  district  N.  Y.,  346; 
,otai!rlculturalco]lege,G.  Dak., 

blEb  school  district,  Cal.,'3tg;  of  name,  ott^drm 
school.  Pa.,  1S07;  of  na-ne,  of  school.  La.,  1,',3S, 
15«:  Ohio.  IMO;  l^tah,  1642;  Mass.,  ISM,  1160. 

Charms  i«alnit  teachers.  Cal.,  D  IM, 

"' — ^—' —   "   ^    teachers'  retirement  fund,  S.  C, 

dty,  N.  Y., 

-"■  -ot  to  he  gi 

lal.  Tex.,  : 

UcvtD.  ni.,  hlgh-achool  jralemitles.  HI.,  D  lOMI, 
D  IDOI;  perulon  timd  for  teachers.  III.,  S74,  D  STS. 
Iiild  Ubor.  Ark,,  1022;  Arii,.  1021;  Cal.,  1024,  1(05; 
Fla.,  10Z7;  Oa.,  102e;  Idaho,  1030,  1033;  Ky.,  1034, 
1035;  lA.,1036;Mlch,.1044;MlnD„IOU;UlS9.,  1047; 
Mo..  1»4S:  Mont.,  1050:  Nelir..  1061:  N.  Y..  IOCS: 
N.  C.    lOfiO;  Ohio,  1066;  Pi 


107S;Vaa!.., 

Bt.  Louis, Uo.,^M 
Child  lalwr  and  tr^ia 


htirch  bodies  and  i 


82;  Wis..  10S6:  Camp. 
certlOcates.  Pa..  umK 
coii^,  Tenn..  1075. 


ng  lllirarr  tor  the  blind,  t'tah,  ISS4. 
[  the  Otst  class,  sdiools  under  control  ol 
Okla..  D  46;  Wis.,  D  288:  ol  the  aeooid 
.'»..  3SS;  foincorpormted,  ■■" 


19.,  284;  t; 
260;  nuy  lev; 


_.  Dak.,  asj. 

aty.  Included  In  term  tovn,  R, 

a  tax  to  complele  a  Inilldlng, '. 

City  charter,  must  harmonise  with  law,  CaL,  D  i; 

sublect  to  general  laws,  Cal, ,  D  M2, 
City  comptroller  and  treasurer,  N.  Y.,  239  (12]. 
Clly  council,  performing  dullea  ot  boaiil  ot  educ*- 

tlon,  Minn.,  217:  refined  to  IcTy  tas.  Oa.,  D  651; 

to  act  as  school  board,  Minn.,  D  222. 
riiy  goveramenl.  branch  of.  lU.,  D  194, 
Cjtyictioolboard,  may  besued,  Ky.,D20l. 
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|FlKure«  In  HaUc*  refer  to  [M«ea. 

CItv  kSukA  district*,  oandemnAUoii  of  nmnertT  for 
■duul  puipciM,  Ulnu.,  Ue;  Nebr.,  AM:  lOMi  ol 
IllererT  hmd  for  building  pinpo«a,  Vb.,  TIO; 
DonltaUlllf  lor  dsinaiH  for  pupQs'  InlorlM.  K.J., 
D  nS;  tfmovti  of  restrictfoD  u  lo  lantlan  ot 
high  leboola.  Wis,,  nH;  UUb  to  piDpony,  Ky.,  D 
084. 

City  school  syslems.  autbotllT  to  pniiilc  niniial 
school  eiourslons,  N.  J.,  1188;  dppendent  md  dt^ 
llnqueot  childrcQ.  l^lah,  1616;  paninul  schools. 
WO..  1817;  ppmuiwDt  oGosus  boards.  N.  Y,  WS; 
tcBChers'  inslitulcs.  Wash. 

aty  »uperln»nd'eDtorschoo 
Clly  treasimr,  eonipensatioi 

S.  Dak.,  S27. 
avil  dly, 

ClYll-KKt      . 

ClBssinratlon 
distrlcl;     ' 

a»ssinc»i 


-boolra,Mo.,]U7(3). 
1,  N«v„  29. 
Va.,  173;  nporlB  of, 


id  crrajiiJca,  Inst 
Clerical  nsslstonce  to  countr  flupartntandei 
OerW,  of  school  l>oard 

N.  Y.,  2»(fi);  not' 

•dmliiisti'i  oaths,  > 
Clark  o(  school  distric 
Closliii  ■  •     - 


r^r  reoonis, 
im6)i  lo 


Jren,  ^^C„  i,'i2H. 
Code,  poUtlmJ,  Cal. 


__  ...:y  howtlsol  education,  Tpnn. 
Collefns  (tn  tlto  Ualvnisltles  anil  co1l>wa), 
-  inported  '  -.  ■     .— 


simported  by 


CoUlDi 


^  >irancb«!  o! 
ol 'ill*  relief  o 


te  Agdcultuial  and 

D  sgikultiusl  Instl- 

imlsilon,  Ohio,  .17. 
—1, 1207, 1226,  J3ns, 


13W,  1403. 1«2. 1403,  liW,  1570,  li..  _. 

Colored  chlMran,  no  eiolusloD  of,  Kims.,  D  17. 

Colond  people,  school  dbitricts  for,  Del.,  321. 

Colored  sEhool  taxes.  Del.,  61  e. 

roliimhiR  Dey,  declaring  Ic^al  holiday,  Colo,,  ti7S. 

ronunerclal  coiines  in  hicb  schools,  Ue..  4M. 

Coitimtssloii,  allownl  to  coimly  Ireasurer,  Va.,  177. 

Ccnunisslon,  afrrlmlcunl  and  Industrial  education, 
Okk.,  12911  edncsUcHua,  creal«l,  lU.,  12:  Ky.,  10; 
lor  control  of  sununer  normal  schools,  Idaha.ses: 
lor  examlnHllon  Donald  i.  Ii'^.l  bcilltiee,  VL,  918; 
■or  tbebllQd,  stale,  u&i'..  ,1V  i;  bl^h-school  build- 
lilg,  Qayeihlll.  Uass.,  Il'-.l;  Industrial  education, 
Md„I278;  lil»sa.,24  IJTD.  l.'^:  N.  J.,  1284;  Okla., 


OomptBuWlon,  of 

Obio,  Z3S:  W.  Va.,  277;  oCciBri 

...     t,__  _    jj^,  ^    oOOTOntiOQ 


IH;  tier 


leea,  Eaas.,  132;  olboimlT  olficBis,  S.  C.,~ 
county  superinUndails,  llo.,  141;  Toi.,  Uiu;  oi 
district  cl«ka,N.J^l»;  at  meinbecs  ot  IhwiI  of 

framhiers,  lows,  70;  lOr  sdior'   — " - 

Taan.,29e;  of  ichaaldljertar,  W 

district  ueesurcr,  Wb.,  2TS:  ol  st 

enl.  Mich.,  27  (2);  La.,  72;  of  t« 

SIS:  of  lovDSlilp  olDrera,  Mlcb.,  2W. 
CompilatlDQ  of  srbool  law,  Dekots,  N.  Dak.,  U. 
Complaints  otcltlEcns,  Pa..  4g. 
Composlilon,  of  slate  board  of  educatkn,  CU..S1. 
Compulsory  stfiwl  attendance,  child  bbor.  tin- 

ancy,  1(I31-]IK7:  Okla.,  42;    N.   Y.,  3»  rM;  act 

interpreted,  Tex.,  D  335;  nuide  inore  rl^d,  W. 

Va..  64.    3rt  alto  Atlendance.  compulaoTy. 
Compulsory  education,  B.  Dak..  100;  ot  deal  dill- 

CondemuaEion  orprTn>erty  for  school  purposco,  IwL. 

679;  Arlt.,  676:  C»i.,  071;  lU.,  1.78;  latch.,  D  l«7. 
Conditions,  of  common  schools,  Inquiry.  Conn.,  S; 

under  which  stale  aid  is  withbeld,  \^  is.,  ioe. 
CoQKresa,  tnemoriallied  by  Wlaoonaln  JTCiThitnTfy 

WIS..U;  to  decide  use  ol  fund,  8.  C^STK. 
Cokhecticut:  7.  a,  6.1,  ue,  188,  ll»,  291, 4BB,  US.  WH 

510,  SII,  MS,  M4,  .%45.  540.  H7,  7M.  773,  90&.  9U. 

X&,  ia6,  1140,  I2W.  1274,  1404.  1405.  14,^  1»4. 

Connecttcut  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild,  atala  aid. 

Consollriatlon.  ot  admlniitrattve  imitii, 
rural  school  dJ     ' 


579;  slue  of  icnoDi  sites 
school  districts);  ot  so 
igHtt:Uo..io02;Ohlo,10 
Uon  ot  Wis. 

ot    Oklahoina, 


lied,     Okla.,    42; 


Uk^hlgan,  Site 

OklB.,    400:  D      .  ... 

stale,  prohibits  support  of  leliglous' 
Tei.,  D  377. 

ConslrucUon  of  schoolhousea,  Uass.,  gee;  N.  I.,  D 
tea:  paid  lor  on  thenuul  nlan.  OklK..  km*  b<Ui 
[^eren«  lo  llghtini;,  1 

eases  Itte  alto  Ifcdica]   InH 

Uon);  Cal.,    1107;  Conn.,    lli 

□bool  atleadazHfi  trom  quva 

aalaiW    , 


CoQtagioi 
places,    <^^^r^..    1 1 1 


;  teachers' 


Conti 


il  distr'  - 


o(,  N.  Mot,, 

M-est  bidder,  N.  J.,  D  CS; 
board  and  state  bowi),  lU..  D 


627;  lor  Khool   building,   to  iDclude   bond  far 
prompt  payment  lor  labor  md  material,  S.  I>ak., 

700;  lor9ehacrfBuppUos.N.J.,Da2 -'        *-    ' 

by  oew  law.  Fla.,  D  1400;  otteaci 


f,  per  dlnm.  Mo,,  1147         educalloo. 


lormlly.  Cal.,  1137;  MtJm,  IHC;  Mo..  t>  1133, 
1147;  Hont„ll48;  Ncv  .  [I'!';  N.  C,  11»;  Okla., 
1151:  Tax,,  1163;  to  aimii.l,  rorlflo.  and  collate 
the  laws.  Pa..  47;  lo  rl.'vN  iriPthod  ot  expanding 
school  system,  Va.,  62;  in  .  x  iiulonandcodlly  tho 
laws,  Iowa.  14;  binivxiih  liiiicodBotsobaoTlaw, 
Wa3h.,sa. 

CommlSBloa  plan,  lor  dtlns,  R.  Dak.,  253. 

CoramlsBlODcr,  of  deeds.  PJ.  Y.,  220  (6);  of  educa- 
tion, city,  S.  Y.,  229  (2);  ol  education,  stale,  bis 
B.wers,  N.  Y.,  D  88;  at  lend  ollloe  to  mnke  Imuh. 
kla..  401;  ot  public  reports,  N.  ]., 
works,  N.Y,,  229  113). 

Dnninitlee  of  uipralsninent,  Conn.,  51 


'iminlnj 

ria.,  u  IT—  ~- '' 

ot  (best 

by  board  ot  trustees,  Tex.,  D  664;  DfpnbUD 
..  ..  liOD,  1-57;  of  public  lands,  Ores..  403;  of 
public  schoolSj^l.,  D  K  Fla.,  D  10;  Hloh.,  27; 


Ala.,  D  118;  'renn'.',  2S9. 


^  ofao  ilBoaQBUWDl 


sss 


(,  batwoen  a  oltisen  ai 


Mich.,  1417;  ofreales 


Idk  to  educBlioiial  InstitutloDs,  Va.,  ISIO,  1511-  S 
schoolhousesandlonils,  N.  J.,343. 


public      Convention 


school  board.  Oreg.,  ' 
ool  fund,  Cal.,  417  (i ' 
It  h\n.  8.  C.  i4a». 


isUiuIr,  lnd.,bl9i 

'tna.  Okla.,  1151  (26 
I  ot,  Ohio,  t>  iO:  |in 


,  Wis.,  5.1;  with 

tariRS,  N.  Dak.,  14M 

ma;  N.  c.  D  iioi; 


Corporal  punish 

Tei„  D  1102, 
Corporate  entity  of  erhool  district,  Ctl..  D  an 
Corporute  pow>'rflif  school  dlstitols.  Va.,Z7~ 


\^ 


Conxnte  propartr,  mbtwt  to  local  tucMloo.  o»., 
Coiponte  lighti  of  College  at  Agrtcultura,  N.  C., 

CarpontlOB,  a  miuildrol,  lUrli.,  D  315;  municipal, 
empomied  lo  emiilaj-  a  buperinUDdent,  Uil., 
D  67:  for  Um  nwiniTOBn™  olschools.  Wis.,  1(113. 

Conaspondance  courat  -.....- 

Wis.,  1203, 

Cosl  ol  county  scboqls 


UnlveralCy  of  WbooulD, 
BtrtculUire,  Wls,.Mi7. 
^y  lo  dlslrict.'Va.,  tW 


Counlles, 

buiia'whoolhousfJ , 

OTRBnliatlon,  Ky.,  133, 
<'aunly  advisory  E>oard.  Tenn.,  l^. 
County  board  at  odumllon  (lU  al»  Board  of  edu' 

calton,  county);  8.  IJnk.,  lOO;  Minn.,  137;  com- 

rrnutlon.  S.  C,  1.%  [illttiblllly,  Ala.,  UA:  per 

aicm,  H.  C.   IBO. 
Coiinly  board)  and  their  offlccrs,  116-181. 
<'ounty  commissioner,  of  schools.  Ukh.,  134:  pomr 

0[.  m.,  DA17;  to  act  whrro  board  f^lB.  Uhlo,2't0. 
Comity  courts.' atip^nt  board  ol»luCBilon,  Tinn., 

105;  levy  taxes  for  sclioo' '■■ —    ■" 


Cotmlyscliocd  dlslhctol  the  Hut  (lass,  li|ati,lf«. 

Coimly  K'bnol  rxamiDprx,  Mhio,  IM. 

County  superlnlriiilRncy  olscbools  <«r  iltn  Siipri- 

Coiinly  aupecfutendent,  X2,'ui  act  ta  emcrgi'nry. 

Ky.,  D  a. 
Coimty  aupervlsion  otathools,  Tpi.,  1M. 
Coimty  taxation  for  school  piiniosps,  (.1 1-D  6M. 
County  Imisiuvr,  comneiisation.  Vs.,  ITi. 
CoopoD  bontls,  T^x. ,  IDS. 
CounaodmlnicUrailncerBmln,  N.  I„  1423. 
Coune  oI  iRidy,  acrlculMire.  BHoailiuy  scluxrfs, 

lad..  1230;  cmtinR  stale  committee  lo  prepare, 
Utah,  1110:  district  urlcalturalhlglisrhools.fla., 
1277:  elemenlary  ainlcullure,  Ark.,  117<'>:  olrmen- 
tary  agrlculiure,  Cal  1177;  Tex.,  1178;  (or  dls- 
.^ 1...I.  ,-.,..  'I  j;  jnammar-giB'iepostKiad- 


ctsAools,  Utah,  l^^, , , , 

le,ral..ll&5:  hieh  schools  el  vlni;  norm 
■    "-'-,,  »23:  hlgb-sr bool  pustKredua 


);  hisu 


.  Cal.. 


...  1»1  a 


N.  Uex.,  32;  local  geoKnpl. 
IISK;  publlQ  scbooU,  (iementaiy  aKriciiltuni, 
Ukla..  1391  ny.  requiring  Inatructkni  In  English 
branches  at  leitst  half  day,  WU.,  1163;  ssniuiloR, 
Utah,  1173;  special  studies.  Vt..  Iiaa;  slate,  Vi. 

acboi^.  N.  Dak..  Sll;  dr(«;.,''817;  slate  ivitem  ot 
tMimai  Instruction,  Ind.,  KfJ;  teacbcts'lDsUIulu, 
Okla„(IU;  tempcmnce  instruction.  N.  C,  1172. 
Court  of  common  pleas,  authoriicd  school  dlrectoia 
Id  bofiow  money,  I'a.,  58fi. 

CounsI  levying  taxes  for  school  purpoHii,  Or«. ,  fiSS. 

Credit,  loaned  and  Wth  pledged,  N.  C,  I)  SS3. 

Creditors  and  liens.  I'B.,.'iHS. 

Crimes.  punL'dipient  of,  N.  J,.  370. 

CriUc  l«achon  paid  in  purt  liy  school  district.  Dl.. 

Custodian,  of  Joiat  srtkoel  dlslricls,  N.  J..  £26;  of 
scboolhousn,  N.  Y„  2»  (2);  or  school  monevs, 
N.  J.,  52e. 


Wash..  D  7i«. 

Data,  daroanded  In  [Bparl«.  tj.  bale..  H. 

DalaoldlrtrlotnaeliDiiS,  U]da..302. 

Dajn  (or  special  obsarvoDee,  liao-USA  (itt  aUBEM. 
days,  Oohimbus  D«y,  Lincoln's  Blrlbduv.  gic.): 
Artwc  Day,  Uoal.,  11S3:  H.  }.,  list;  Flag  Dst 
N.  J.,  llrtT;  Jamestown  Landlnx,  N.  Jl.,  luS- 
prognuimies,  Kaos.,  IIU:  Rbods  Uand  luda- 
pandr'i™  rjji-.-   n    r    i.in 


otbera  to  ensclninit  nombera.] 

Deat.  UlDd, 

Mlch.,27(lo,,     .V.,»iKH,. 

Deaf  Dhlldtea  oompelled  to  altand  school,  N.  C., 
N.'Dak." 


1556:  UUm.,  lUG:  Mich.,  1 

and  state  supteme  courts,  MV- 


DecMons,  of  school  diiecCont  final,  Pa.,  T>  W;  ot 
auie  board  ot  education,  Cal.,  1>  G;  at  state  su- 
prameoourls  lirr  index  numbers  preceded  by  D). 

Decoration  ol  school  buildings,  713-i31, 

DeCectlTfl  children  U/r  aim  lillnd.  Crippled,  Deat, 
and  Deaf  and  dumb  chlldnn);  euuineratlon. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  B53;  deatand  Wind,  Ind,. 1374; 
teeulatlnK  Importallun  Into  State.  Ud.,  ISSSa. 

-  ■  >tive  hearliig.    Set  Medical  inspBcUon,  sight 


;,  Bight  and  hearin 


d  hearing.    Sa  Medical  Inspeo- 


y.  making  lef^al  holiday,  ^ld.,  BTTa. 


Ueanilli 
331,  3.1;;: 


ard   of  investment,  UUm..   77;  el 

illeioreducatlonalcaDiinisBion.III., 

o(  provision  of  founder's  nlll,  Colo.,  US&;  of 


.   ice,()kla.,«:  ot  school  St ._.,  _,  __ 

school  year,  8.  liah..  lOO;  ol  suitable  school  (acui- 
ties, S.1..30:  of  ii-nn'-coloredchUdren,'-Okla., 
42;  of  term  "electors,"  Wis.,  D  313:  ol  term 
"lovn,"  It.  I.,  ISO:  ol  white  and  coltHwl  scluxdi. 

'   Okla..  4t. 

Dogree-granling  iostilutlons,  Ohio.  ISOC. 

Dtgrcps  (Iff  ol"o  Teachers'  ccrtlfloales;  academic, 
canlrrn'd.  rihlo.  IJM;  Ind.,  14Vn;  Denillcale  with- 
out examination  to  hokli^ol.  Uioh..  820;  hoiden 
of,  Biemptedlrom  examinations,  Mich.,  SSO;ii«>- 
mal  scbools,  111.,  310, 811.  813,  813. 

Del*tur:  9,  123,  392,  321.  418,  546.  549,  590,  CIS, 

eie,  85U,  io»,  11G4,  lane.  14m,  iii33.  ihs,  i»ti. 

Delinquent  chlldirn  (iubIb  Juvenile  courts);  Ala., 
"■-"■    ■-'-     "•■■•■    ■-■•     1^5ia;^Cal.,  I.SIJI,  li587; 


,    ...Is.,  isr4;    V,..„ , ,  ., 

Idaho,  1S73,  IS'.'i:  Ky.,  1S77. 1578;  La.,  1 


Mich 


!:  Oreg.,  1 


.,  I5S7;    Hon 


:    Neb 


(otm  schools,  Cal.,  l,Hi6;  Cfllo.,  1571;  Del.,  J.^72; 
Ind..  I.'i74;  Vt„  KiOB;  Waih.,  1«)6t  Wis.,  KTO; 
state  orphan  homa,  Okla.,  IWO;  truant  and  pa- 
irotal  schools,  Wlj.,  1<U7;  truant  schools,  UasL, 

Dellnqiienta  and  dcpendenta,   educalion   ot,   10, 

Demonstration  (arms,  eipertmeul  stations  for,  N. 

Demonstration  of  arid  land,  Ctah,  14^. 

UoMrtment.  of  agriculture,  apprDprialion  lOr.  Va., 
107:  o[ education,  recognition  aigraduates  from, 
Md.,  Sl«:  or  education.  West  Virginia  Vnlveislty, 

—"■laUng  diplomas  (rom,  W.  Va.,  82(1:  " 

iiclion,  N.  "  -  ~" -.--.. 


instruction. 
N.  J.,  S3. 
Dependent  cbiidten, 


I;  ol  public  reports, 


1570;  tiy.,  1577, 1478;  Lo!.  Im6| 

Dependents  and  delinquents,  education  of,  In,  IXi- 

1617. 
Depopulated  school  districts,  Kans.,  331,  332. 
Depa3italBChoolmoiwys,N.  Dak.,  371;  Mich.,  SIS; 

Depositories  Jar  schoc4  moneys,  Olilo,  GZS. 
Deprivation,  ot  equal  proiection  of  lav,  Ky.,  D  IL 
Oeput7,coinnilsMonerot  school  lands,  N. Dak.,  427; 
oonnty  BuperinteDdent,  N.  Dak,,  152;  slats  au- 
pertntendent,  secretary  ot  board.  Wash.,  111.  li^ 
sunrintendeot,  Nov.,  3»;  appointment  ol,  Utah. 

Detention  adia^,  1« 
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DUTensifV  iD  Ui  kvy  betixcn  district  uxl  on 

K'bM>k9,OB..D(l2l. 

DLptamai.  siirtcultunil  and  mechanical  coU 
Wacbeis'ccrlinca[e,Ulcl*.,12ul(10):  vixhtb-( 
pupili,  Idaho,  USil;  from  military  di^paitr 
Teim.,  lUn;  LouisuuiH^luw  UnlveisllyaiH 
ricullural  and  Mrehanli-a]  fuUr?^-.  I.e.,  817; 
mat  jchool  and  iinin'isiiy,  Wn-KSf  (itr 
Toachfis'  certUlnilcl;  noraial  schools.  11!., 
I:  postETBdiialP,  Ind..  U  814:  l< 


en' ccitincaf,  Arli.. 
Nebr.,  Kil;  slale  iiniveniiy,  i 
W.  Va.,  SX\  unlwrslllra  an 
CertlDesUs.  La.-HlS:  lid,.  His 
cxunlnallon.  Wash.,  112. 
cenlflcates. 
DiiKlon,  ol  hljEfa  arliooli,  lov 
Unli-oislt;.  Ohio.  U  38. 


I :  »ihor-H  (0  i-nnriiDcnl  number*.! 
Duly  lo  rrracrf  lir  miinn  otsludy  lar  dlstrlrt  art 

B. 

Eastem  Illinois  State  Nonnal  School,  power  U 

(adeems,  lll.,Bll. 
Kdncatlon,  bula  of  prottresB,  WIa.,  &5;  harmon 

slllullon  of  Mich.,  27;  ](«lsiatlon,'blb\l<«rapb 
otbUnd  and  deaf  cblldren.ldalio.ia.-M:>.'er,. 
WK,  l5W;of  cDlle^leraiili.Ky.,l.te7:  at  A 
Ives,  Iff,  iS:n-iS(Q:  of  dependents  and  del! 


le  also   Teachen' 
.  D  129;  of  TiriodD 


.,  42;  sisia   bofkTd  of.  A 


'1;  establishing  Whlttler  . 
---  ■■-'    IMn;  estobllahmi 


Dismlssai  of 
DiioniauJEal 


iDo!   dlatilcta,    Ore(r.. 


KlullDa,  ol  odueallon^  carporallons. 


Disposal, ol  lonet-raaervp  lund.  Or^.,374;  uluiiei 

pended  school  lunda.  Vs..  itH. 
Dbpotlllon,  of  fbnsuretwrvD  tuad,  Idaho.  3M;  ti 

Mate  school  lands,  Ong..  D  «H;  Wash.,  41::  c 

■uiplua  In  state  treasury,  T 
Dbsdulloa,  ol  odueallon^  . 

ItOS;  of  school  district,  Neli 

Distinctions  between  wblls  and  colored  school  lils- 

tncta,  Tei..  S30. 
Distribution,  of  colored  school  taiis.  Del..  61R:  of 

(Ion  fund',  Ind.,  631;  of  school 'lunds,  N.  ].,  172. 
473;  Oreg..  ISfi;  Utah,  378;  of  school  laws,  bel.,  9. 
District,  boards  and  Ulolr  oiniir^.  182-^t»;  clerk, 
acta  as  memlirr  of  board,  Ti'nii.,  UA;  dlnjclors. 
abolished.  Tenn..  ir>2;  library  fund.  Nebr.,  IGI7: 
Khool  boards,  N.  Dak.,  23S;8iipDnisian,  W.  Vs., 


loiiuii);  clanlflCBlian  ol.  Arli..  AM; 
be  divided,  Idaho.  325;  state  aid  to 
TI  salaries,  Ohio,  8tr7;  icachen'  con- 
00,  D  831;  tranapoitatloD  ol  pupils. 


Colo.,  B»:  Va., 


Ulch.,  lU;  ol  couQly  sii] 

x  commissioner,  N,  U*ii.,  aOa;  ol 

™.  N.  Y.,  D  33;  o(  sCata  boud  o( 

urlcullure,  lllch. .  27  (N):  of  state  board  of  educa- 
tun.  UhA,,  XI  (6):  of  slate  library  Dommlsalon, 
..   _  .  ,  ,.,,^  lupfTialendi'nl.  Mich.. 


liunsl  n 


.,  390. 


>l  board.  Cc 


E'lucatlonal  luppllea,  Inenased  eipendllura 

Wis..  730. 
l^lmloQ,  not  nn-neary  to  levy  tax  tor  repaint. 

e23;Drliaardorrpi:en&,Uich.,27(3);oleducBU 

aulhorllim,  ?»-3i3;  of  infmbMBof  ro 

Tenn.,  Ic^;  of  board  Id  Independeni 

Iricis.  Minn,,  29*;   of  tree  f 

offlcen.  Wis.,  312;  of  membri 

188;  Idaho,  293.  294;  111.,  2M;  Mich..  _.._.  . 

ol  school  «miniilt«i  of  supervislan.  Sr..  20 
school  Inspntors,  111.,  II  ti2r,;  of  si'houl  offi 

lendcnt,  Mlch.,*'27  li]:  Utah,  1(H;  special,  t. 
I      vftitmcy,  Iowa,  198;  returns,  certlfleaten  ot, 

30S;  to  delermhie  sale  ot  school  lands.  La..] 
1   Elecloreorschooldlslrlcta,  \Vls.,285. 
'   KtemcDtary  education.  speclaJ  state  aid.  45.t 
leolatj  schools,  defined,  Vt.,  486;  propoa 


otaUfu 


Eleme  ... 
tire  conlnil,  1-67, 


e,  Cal„  I 


K,  1170-1181. 


coDdary  educatltni  Admlnl 

nenis  of  aerlcultuTe.  hortlcultuie.  Block  fen 
d  domcsUo  science  tau(*t.  Okla.,  " 
juiij.„  fjjj.  mpmbeishlp  ol  « — '" 

munlsslourr  ul  KhooL 

lofschool  board,  Ulch 

hers,  N.  Y.,  229  (10):  oi  ar^hool  on 

,  1.11;  to  oflliw  ol  owinty  lu^vrlntenf 


Emeivncy  c»ea  ol,  Ky.,  D  22. 

Elmlra,trV.,  lesciiers'peniloiB,  N.  V..  883. 

Eminent  domain.  Ind.,  07t:  acqtilBlUon  i 
grounds,  Portland.  OreE.,  IIW  (Si:  dclei  of 
class,  Colo.. an;  dilcs  ol  oi-er  BOfm,  UInn 
lo[eduFstloiiBniistlIiiUoDs,Arfi.,e7e;  fared 
tlonal  InsUUillons,  III,,  STS;  exercise  ol  tieh 
to  swum  watiT  supply,  N.  C,  730;  atalQ  aa 
schools,  Ky..  9W. 

fimplo_y"C9  of  l««rdot  education,  to  becltyoO 

- )i~SKf"""'" 

AHolHTeWBni'ei 

Emi^nymen  I  aeewlHi  ^ 
Bnconraeemc''  "' 

Endowmennands,  mie  (. 

KoBlueering building, equlpmeu..  -,......,, 

EnelneorinE  counwa,  excluded  from  tree  tui 

m..  uai. 

English  languaEC,  medium  ol  Instructtuu.  11 

27  (9). 
EnlartKinent  ol  school  llbmlfa,   N.  C      181 


[PlgnnB  tn  UaUet 

EnniUmnitaIc<t;< 

Utah.  IM2. 
BoUaive  requlranumb,  hieh  Bcfaooli 
br  aoniesraent  pupils.  Vt.,  lOlB; 
Bcboola,  Nebr,,  911.  unlTenllaes.  nol 


Idren,  Pa.,  480. 

ildants  la  agricaltnnd  college, 


l):ot»taoal 


olsneclfii 


otberB  to  pnactment  numbers.] 

Expenditure  a!  unexpended  balBiices,  Aili.,  S3S. 

Eipendltures,  armuaT  UmlMd.  Mela..  210;  by  twaid 
o(  directors,  Wuh.,  274;  in  TlllanB,  subject  to 
popular  vole,  N.  ll.,  AW;  Iocs]  achool,  medical 
InspecUon,  Conn..  1120  (7);  Mass.,  11:^4;  local 
--■---'     -—in,   M»a«„    11:3;  ol  loreat 

47;  olcount7  jupertn- 


Llnds,  ■ 


Epileptic  obUdien,  _ 

EquBllzatlon  ortiillhin  luad,  Ind..  513. 

Equipment,  of  hulliilnes  of  Polvtrchnlc  losUtute. 
Ala..  1488;  of  College  or  AnltiiUure,  III.,  1W8;  of 
enslneerinE  building,  M.  }..  1434;  school,  proper. 
Wis..  4W:  Increased  allowaDce  lor.  Wis.,  720;  In- 
creasa  In  maximum  expenditure  lor,  N.  Dale..  '.97; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  auttorliBd  to  boirow  money 
for,  R.  I.,  rk. 

Ereellon  of  srhool-houses,  bond  Issue  lor,  Del.,  S50. 

EscheaW.  of  propertv,  Okla.,  373:  to  belong  to  per- 
manent school  fund.  Wash..  13S, 

Eatablishnnnt,  of  aiirlciiltural  coUue.  Os.,  1S9";  ot 
a  national  syilem  of  education.  Wk.,  fiS;  otllbra- 
-" chtownsT'"  ■""■"  — 


IS.  schools);  oltai-      Expenses,  of  com  n , , ... , , 

lendenLi,  Minn.,  136;  Mont..  14!:  of  county  hoard, 

r,  Vt.,  IS3S.  Ala.,  lltl;  of  county  superintendent,  Del..  133i 

of  directors'  meetlnRs,  Wash.,  ITfl;  of  elections 
Ohio,  301;  of  memben  ot  district  school  boardi 
Ohio  238;  of  school  directors,  Pa.,  1ST;  of  slatB 


>r,  Okia,,  1S4I;  of  school  lor  the  fe 


Ethical  education 


E\en[ni!  lecl  m-.      S«  !■  1 1    leciures 
EiraihiiE  schooLi    1193-lltll     Macon    Ga     1195   at 
lendaoce    Nehr     tiw   for  adults   Including  tor 
"       ------        flmchan   New^ork 


graduates    for  n  on 
1167 

powers   Minn    i 


Examiners   Ixianl  ol  Iowa,  78S,  ..      , 

OPptancc  ol  wrtlllcates  by  other  olUca,  Ohio, ' 
Ixurd  of  B  ffalo  S  ¥.,  examinations  on  haii 
hoUdais  V  Y  D  776:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  right  o( 
fixing  date  N  Y  D  770;  creation  ot.  Seattle. 
^ash  "86  oDunty  board  ot.  Kans.,  7t,8:  rcToca- 
If  ceTtlOoatcs    Mich,  800;  district  board  ol. 


t   MIb'   770;  eomi 


'r  Stales    Iowa   7V8. 

s  of  aptM^rtlonment  ot  school  I 

inee  of  school  property,  Va-, 


Exemption,  ftom  law.  Pa.,  248;  bom  taxation 
school  property,  R.  I..  «57;  Cal.,  1«»1;  loira,  l<g 
of  enunlalnments  from  Uceiue,  Mass.,  ZS;  oTpro 
erly  from  taxation,  Vt.,  4S(k  of  treasurer  Iro 
llsbUltT,  Minn.,  UI. 

Exemptions  enjoyed  by  Yale,  Conn.,  14M. 

Exercl?c.s,  rellglaua,lnscboolnotavlolatlmoleo 

Bihiblilons,  shows,  and  amusemants  licenses 
Expansion,  of  achod  syatem,  Va.,  SS. 


6;  paid 
scfwol. 


I.,  KK-JJO;  Cal.. 


1401;  of  agricultural  school.  Col..  1403;  proUctlon 
of  domestic  animals,  Va.,  1446.    W 
Experimentation  with  noils,  proTlsfon  to,  Mich., 

Expulsion  and  suspension  ot  pupils,  UOS-IIOS, 

Extension  ol  city  llinils,  Utah,  iSn. 

Extension,  of  school  term  (Or  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren, Del.,  1.533;  Ohio,  IMO:  ot  time  tor  maUnr 
apportion ■    "'■'-     ■" 


's,  compensation,  N.  Y,,  ZX  (4 


Facilltlea,  schoo 


special  lax  lor.  B.  C 


FaUure  to  deUver  property.  Wash.,  274. 

Farm  Improvements,  expenditure  lor,  Ala.,  1402. 

Finn  mortgana.  school  lunds  In.  N.  Dak.,  428. 

Facmcn'  InsUtules,  120S-I212:  La.,  1209;  Okla., 
1438;  dlstrloutlonotbulleUns,  Wis., 1211;  dlslrlot 
arateultuial  schoob,  Okla,  1281  (IB);  i"  "  ■" 
da.,  I20S;Cal.,12Ce:  Colo,  120?;  Ind.,  I 


appropriation 
imoted  by,  N. 

Feeble-minded,  education  of,  1U»-15«2:   Mich.,  27 

ilS):   children,  exempted  from  compulsory  act, 
1.  Dal,,  1064, 
Fea,forelectloootHcets,Nebr,,300;  from  lease  and 
saleofland,  8.  Dak.,  405;  removal  of ,  Ibr  registra- 
tlooolleadien.  Mass.,  840:  tuition.  In  a^cultural 
ooUeie,  Kaus.,  1411. 
Finality  of  decisions,  Cal. ,  D  S. 
Finance,  school,  local.  «H-JUT. 
Finance  and  support,  state,  14. 

'  rany  breach  ofpeOBlIaws.  Mich.,  77  <I4V 
ng  to  ddlver  property,  V    ■     " 

,1I0S;  Ohlo.liaT 

Fire  escapoi.  Inspection  ot  srhoothousra 


arising 


27S. 


y.  Ohio, 

m-nd  hooka  ,_. 
(  certlfleatss  of 


Blth,  (1 


i„  7Zi, 


:  scboolhousea  It 


ovlded 


Fire  protection,  authoriilng  bond  Is; 
Ulfca,  N.  Y.,  «6;  construction 


'  sciioolhousi 


I.,7M:  Va, 
""■""&  '^ 

ounty  supertnlerdents, 

.Conn.  W. 

1.  T40-75H,    See  alta 

y,iwqulilnB  celebration,  N,  J^II67. 

Ki2,  IKK 
A'mietl'wTlDotbaU, 


-    -,-. , -„ ,^69;  fa 

374;  Wash.,  3IX;  Wis..  S81;  to  be  ^ded  to 
duclble  fimd,  Oreg..  433;  used  for  pabUc  sidi 
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I  Figaros  In  Italic*  refer  to  p*c«* 

eedllnn.nuneryol,  VL.  HAL 

Forotrj,  chair  ol.  In  state  onlipnlt;,  La.,  1413; 

iTHhUiu  noervB,  Ulcli..  1310;  achool  of,  N-  Dh^, 

ItaolunlvpnllT  of  UtiuesoU.  UlQD..  1373. 
ForMtuni  oF  rlibt  Ed  S'luul  Imdi.  Kuu.,  384. 
fonttBtloi.    of  admlnlstratlTe    units,    314-3(il;  of 

Kbool  diBtrlcts,  Idaho.  325:  Ulmi.,337,  338;  Tei., 

D3M,S97. 
Footerlng  deyrlapmBnt  of  Dilnoal  lndiutil<s,  N. 

Dak..  148a. 
PoUDdor'a  will.  'InaiilUaa  o[  lU  pnnlslom,  Calo., 

Frelfmltles.  conunoD  schoob  (blxb  and  plemnn- 
UtT),  Ind.,  Km:  hl«h  schixil,  IlT  3^-33.1;  blRh 
srhuul.  Kana.,  lOMM-hh-MO,  lit..  D  lono.D  IDUl; 
pulilic  whDols.  Ulan.,  !(»£;  Ohio,  lODT;  Wuh., 

FTw  mnunon  schools.  U< 
Fitw  hlnh  attioo!  districts, 
FrcH  hl^h  schools  l[>r  nmiiiKs.  HUUI-.  LT  ARf;  >>i3., 

312:  slaUi  aid  foi.  Wis..  Ota. 
Frwiiubllo  Ubrailea  In  s^ool  dlslrlcU.  I'o,,  1S2I, 

Freo  scboiarshlps  En  a^cullnnil  collve*'.  Uasa-, 
Hl.'ia. 

Fren  l»it-boo)ts,  1I30*-1143;  Conn.,  180;  N.  Y.,  229 
(111. 

Fron  tuition,  tor  high  school  gnidiiaU-s,  Ohio,  <iii3; 
lor  whllv  cliafchlldnii,  N.  C.  l.Ua. 

Frall-growlni!  inicnsia.  imimollon  ot.  Wash.,  14(8. 

Funds,  dcrlv'-d  (mm  llii'nsi'S  and  finis,  N.  Hex.. 
420;  educational  insUtuIlona.  monthly  rnporiA, 
Va.,  1347:  lor  agrUiilUUBl  caUegi^,  Oicg..  1437;  lor 
ipccUlc  puipoKS.  Ind.,  313:  ta  teaching  r 


..  D  ^;  Idaho,  103. 


.  applicable  to  klDdi^rgartens.  Cal.,  D 


JUDlor  Doniul  schoob,   Ncbr.,  Klb,  t 


lua  of,  tor  liulliling, 

trlclsUllDgt ' 

N.  Dal[.,47fi. 

ParnUilng  luppllea,  Iowa.  GO. 


OamhllDC,  proUhlt«d  naar certain  achDola,  La..  T37. 
^nenl  admlnlstiatl^'e  control  ol  education,  H- 
Gaonte  I'eabody  CoUof^e  for  Teachen,  appropria- 
tion. TnnD.,  SBBb. 
amaou:  DIl,  D  191.322,  D  323,  D  324.  404,  D»I, 

eis,Dei9.Deia,  Dtci.  i)73&,w7,  ica§,  loao,  iias, 

1376. 1277,  1367, 13W,  t3W,  1407.  1408,  14Si. 
1"— ana  iBgBEles,  ta^tHil.  oviii ,  44t.. 
lor  benevolent  pnrposes.  Mich..  1 
Friday,  dec^nd  legal  hoUday.  Mli 
«dlaKilhDUday.>ri.,gHa. 


schools,  Kans,,  _  ... 
lis,  (>«  Control  of  schools); 
N.C.,  Dim;  Tex   " 


Oovenunant,    .. 
Wash.,  133:  ol 

alSuilvB  dutT"oriio .  —    ... ..,. 

-'  -    -  ■    b  [22);  mlealor,  Iowa.  D  li>: 

-,  1..  1103;  WH.,  1104. 

Govemoc,  removlnE^baanl^niainben,  La.,  D  205; 

IradSfn , , 

■  "     "'  ■  by  board  of  dltsFton. 

....  .__JUonor,  th 
tax,  tiviad,  Okla.,  Ui. 

nlarlM,  W.  Va.,  ISO. 

Ondoatei,  admlciad  to  pnctlca  nrltbout  eiarolna- 
Uon,  CU.,  1491;  exemptlcintlranMclicn'axanil- 
natlODS.  Hlcb..  830;  itoniial  acfaoals,  oerllOcalca. 
Idaho,  809;  ol  tea  rean*  ilaiidiBi,  do  baard  of 

"inn.,  I40S;  TOOKDltionof.tmnliullla- 

rmliw  nrllh  Unlimdty  nt  NabivdEa, 
tMftBB' oamflBBlab  OUo.,  TTV: 


)  enactment 
■chooli,  part  ct 


Half  holidays.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,taw:h*ra'  exan 

on.N.Y    (01776. 
Harmony,  between  stale  and  national  ei 


ofCaUli 


ollem  ot  Idw,  aimiiulan  wlUi  Ui 

□la,  Cal..  I3ua. 

Uasa.,  high  school  building  com 

naynesvllle   Iflgh  School,  wotihiltlitx  ■ 

near,  1a.  737. 
Hating,    penaltlH,   Cal.,    Iies;  slate    Inst 

Colo.,  im. 
Ifcslth  and  sanitation,  prohibiting  hospll 

school  houses.  Nev.,  741. 
lleAlih.  c<inn1^'  sitnerinfendent  ol.   N.   D 

Imr.pul.llc,  V,  y.  D  34:  ol  pupils  eons 

or  school  housrswlth  rrlerrnce  to.  Vs..  : 

ceis.  county,  lo   Inspect  plane  where  ■ 

are  employed,  Ulss.,  UI47. 
Health reEubllons.IJ.llOb-llZA:  m..sei^1i 

Sil-3.'i:K.  Y..Sii-SX:Ft,SX-3iO:niiK 

safety  of  public.  Ohio.  D  41. 
neallng  and  venUlatlon,  Fa..  723. 
llealint  appllsnms.  N.  Y..  229  (13). 
lleaUng.  ilghllni.  artd  Tentllatinn,  umi 

school  houses  with  reference  to.  Vs.,  Tit  i 
Uljth  school,  approprhitlon  tor.  Va,.   107: 

ence.  do  power  to  compel.  Iowa.  D  t.S; 

Inspectors.  N.  Dak.,  MO;  coimtv.  Uont 

Irstomltles,  111.,  atSS-W:  MtUm  fee.  Iowa 
Hleh  scbools.  scontlted.  lo  the  t^nlretslt: 


.  agricultural  and  m 
'10:  scqulslHoD  of  i 
'■     678;  aericullural 


n>l>e«e.  Okla..  IZ91  (11):  acqui^tloD  (^ 

1291  (14);  alhleljcs,  Iowa, 
between  districts  lor  tuition,  lena..  ibu 
12«,  D  1350.  D  1251,  IMl;  county,  Ala..  U 
1215;  Colo..  1225:  lows,  122:  Kaus.. 
Mont.,  1244.  1245;  Nabr..  1247;  Nev.,  1241 
1255:  Wyo..  1271, 1272;  county,  electors  b> 
bonds,  Cal..  1221:  location,  Oteg..  IS57;  i 
prtndp^  tosuspend  students.  Kans.,  f 
tiict  aerlculturst.  Qa.,  12n;  district  ( 
aitrloultural,  Okla..  1291  (14):  districts  wit 
nwre,  Cal.,  IZKI;  estabHshment  by  diitfti 
lffl2:  exempUog  from  OMintr  text-l 
Ity.  Wis..  1  lA4;eveolng  (•«  Ev     ' 

TsMflntBTlir,  1227;  >ra,  tunn 

fTM.  attended  bv  nonreiaklrni 

-es.  Mont.,  D  IN; 

.J  dtiM  ol  tbe  fin 

Wl).,  D  288;  Johit  township.  Ohio,  12SB:  T 
LetcesUT,  Mass.,  1242;  llafiUlty  lOf  ttiltloi 
irlct  not  mnlntslDing  hlxh  siliool.  Wis., 
nir.ftiHl  rrHllMl.l!  !Tl':\riH'll.'ll  IVlj.,  HBl; 
Ittiimcilon.  Vs.,  «*;  normtJ  irainlnl!.  N« 
uf  at  least  two  laubois,  Ua^..  -197;  nay 
tuition  ol  children  tiom  dlstrlcis  wluw 
ISSKpuatcraduata  courses,  Cal.,  12B0;  pro 
BtiMtents  ol,  tram  ^ylni  or  lj>>iag  empi 
billiard  hall),  N.  Dak.TlOH:  nmon)  ol 
Ugns  Ds  to  locallon,  Wis..  7'>4:  reirivlni 
County.  N.  Y„  1286;  right  otho..td  to  Bi  c 
— j_   ...     r.  ,~,.  ^giit  ol  41  Iricts  U 


D  3S1;  I 


tax  nr,  ti.  va.,  ni£;  bibviio. 
tlons  or  pupils,  Vt,  1264:  sU 
BjTBCiw,  N.  v.,  bond  Issue  d 
1^  tax  lovy,  Kam..  1234.  i 
mlsrion  of  ■eventb-padn  pi 
towDihlp,  nmipidsiirT  atlmil 
liuapiKtaltca  of  puptii,  Conn..  MS: 
Cocm..  1238;  Trier  County,  A .  Vu.,  IS 
'  iludy,  Ind.,  U»: 


^d,  S.*^ 
Uulidlnc 


irseiotiluih,  Ind.,  UiO;  union  dMrlcti 
g;  unlveml  tms  fcur-yeai  couna,  Nab 


INDEX. 
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Higher  technical  edoeatlon,  /  J. 

IlisUMrian,  state,  cteatlng  ofHoe.  lie.,  IIOA. 

History,  civics,  as  studies,  llM-1160;  instnictioQ, 
state  and  national,  N.  C.  1168;  looil,  eieating 
iMierds  to  compile  and  publish,  Me.,  1105. 

Holders,  of  school  land  contracts,  N.  Dak.,  394;  of 
seoond-n^rade  certifleirteB  Ineligible  for  county 
superintendent,  Kans.,  D  131. 

Holding  an  oinoe.  sufficient  quaUAoatlon  for  re- 
eleoiion,  Mich.,  I)  21(i. 

Holidays  for  schools,  975^-983;  Columbus  Day, 
Colo.,  975:  declaring  which  days  are,  Wash., 
983;  Pefenders'  Day,  Md.,  977a;  examinations 
for  teachers  on,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  D  776;  Good 
Friday,  Min.  .,  978;  N.  J.,  mt;  Labor  Day, 
Okla.,  981;  8.  T>ak.,  982;  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
Ind.,  976;  S.  Dak..  982;  I'atriot's  Day,  Me.,  977; 

Eayment  of  teachers'  salaries,  N.  Mex.,  899;  three 
undredth  anniversary  of  InndUMC  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  N.  U.,  1183.  See  nlto  Days  for  specinl  obeer- 
vanoe. 

Home  economics,  summer  oounes,  N.  J.,  939. 

Horticultural  experiment  statton,  Tenn.,  1441. 

Horticulture,  elements  of,  taught.  OUa.,  42. 

Hospital  school,  for  crippled  and  deformed  chil- 
dren, Mass..  1&58. 

Hygiene,  alcohol,  narootics,  1170-1174;  instruetibn 
as  to  tuberculoeis,  Maes.,  1110. 

Hygienic  provisions  in  school  buildings,  N.  Y., 
229  (13). 

I. 

Idaho:  G8,  12G.  192,  193,  293,  294,  325.  3&i.  G22,  764, 
933.  952,  980.  1030,  1146,  1156.  1229.  1310.  1311. 1312, 
1313.  1314,  D  1315.  D  1369,  1457.  1534,  1573. 

Illegal  levies,  for  school  purposes,  W.  Va.,  489. 

iLUNOls:  12, 127,  D  194.  L>  195,  295.  326,  440,  D  552. 
D  563,  623,  (524,  D  625.  D  826,  D  627.  D  628,  D  629, 
D  630,  736,  810.  811,  812.  813.  D  835,  873,  874.  D  875, 
C08,  1031,  D  1090,  D  1091,  D  1108.  1157,  1227,  D 
1228,  D  1296.  1409,  1458,  SiO-32i,  519-M9. 

Inunigration,  flowing  into  this  country.  Wis.,  55. 

Improvement  of  live  stock  and  poultiy,  Midi.,  1419. 

Inauguration  of  oommcrclal  courses,  Md..  490. 

Income  from  pt^rmanent  school  fimd,  Okla.,  400  (3); 
Vt..  435  (3):  from  school  lands.  Okla..  402. 

Income  tax,  levied.  Okla..  447. 

Incorporation  of  academics,  Me.,  494;  of  cities.  S. 
Dak.,  253;  Tenn.,  258;  of  college.  Mich..  1501;  of 
independent  school  districts.  Tex..  D  353;  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  Ind.,  ]49it;  of  univenity,  Vt, 
1509. 

Increase,  In  number  of  board  members.  Wis.,  280: 
in  rate  of  interest  on  bonds,  Kans..  561;  of  annual 
tax  levy.  S.  C,  64i0;  of  fund  for  u^ricuitural  college, 
Oreg.,  1437;  of  lawful  indebtedness,  Pa.  589;  of 
number  of  school  Inspectors.  IlL,  624;  of  state  aid 
for  schools.  Wis..  491;  of  state  school  tax.  Ala.. 
439;  M<\,  443;  Tex..  448;  of  superintendents'  salar>'. 
La,  T2;  Me..  74;  Miss..  79;  Mont..  81;  Pa.  96;  Va, 
107;  of  teachers'  salaries.  Del.,  615. 

Incumbent  of  oflico  must  be  a  taxpayer.  Mich.,  213. 

Indebtedness.  IncumKl  for  school  purposes,  Mass., 
664,  565,  5«i.  567;  local.  53H-610;  of  Joint  districts. 
Cal.,  541;  of  school  districts.  W.  Va,.  im;  of  school 
districts,  divided,  N.  Dak..  347;  preexisting.  Tex., 
D597. 

Indemnity  lands,  sale  of.  S.  Dak..  406;  Mont.  388. 

Independent  school  districts,  Idaho.  192;  S.  Dak., 
255;  Minn..  298;  Tox..  D  353. 

Indian  children,  oompnisory  attendance.  N.  C, 
D  1062.  1063;  8.  Dak.,  1072. 

Ikduna:  D  13.  D  128,  D  196,  D  197.  419.  420.  441, 
612,  554,  555.  .566.  557.  598.  569,  631,  679.  680.  D  681, 
n3,  D  714.  750.  765.  D  797,  D  814,  D  8S6.  D  837. 
857,  876,  922.  934,  935.  976,  987,  988.  D  989.  1092. 
1128, 1129. 1208. 1230, 1459. 1495. 1496, 1497.  D  1515, 
1674,  839-342. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  pension  ftind  for  teadien,  Ind.. 
876. 

Indigent  bUnd  pnpils,  Mich,  16S2;  bHnd  and  deaf 
children  clothed,  N.  C,  1628;  defective  children, 
Instruction  for,  Vt.,  l.'Q9;  Del.,  1583;  flseble- 
mlnded  provided  for,  N.  C,  1561;  pnpils,  aid  for, 
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In  higher  edocatlonal  Institutions,  Va.,  1848;  oars 
of,  Cianpbell  and  Soott  counties,  'Tenn.,  1074;  Dree 
text-books.  Mo..  1147  (14);  higher  educational 
Institutions,  N.  Mex.,  1332. 

Individuals,  private,  make  land  grant,  Ga.,  1407. 

Indorsement  of  teachers  certificates  gruited  by 
other  States.  See  Teachexs'  certificates,  indone- 
ment. 

Industrial  and  manual  training,  1176-1181. 

Industrial  and  technical  schotw,  15. 

Industrial  education  {»ee  al$o  Manual  trsining, 
Domestic  economy.  Agriculture,  Trade  seiioois, 
etc.);  appropriation,  industrial  Institute  and  col- 
lege. Miss.,  1322;  city  schools,  N.  J.,  1286;  etty 
technfoal  schools.  Wis.,  1294;  city  trade  schools, 
Wis.,  1203:  commission  on,  Mass.,  24;  county 
agricultural  schools.  Miss..  1282;  Wis.,  1296;  creat- 
inig  system  of,  Okla.,  1291;  dependent  and  delin- 

auent  children,  Colo.,  1671;  Del.,  1672;  Ind.,  1674; 
[e.,  1582. 1683;  Mass.,  1684, 1684  la);  N.  H.,  lB»i 
Ohio,  1698;  S.  Dak.,  1603;  Vt,  1005;  Wis.,  160B: 
establishing  county  schools  of  agriculture  and 
mechanfo  arts,  Mich.,  1281;  establlsning  institution 
for  girls,  Okhi.,  1292;  establishing  mining  trade 
school.  Wis.,  1296;  North  DakoU  Academy  of 
Science,  N.  Dak.,  1289;  recommending  con^res- 
sional  appropriations,  Oa.,  1276;  seoonaary 
schools,  Ga.,  1277;  state  commission,  Md.,  1278; 
Mass.,  1219,  1278;  N.  J.,  1284;  Okla.,  1291;  state 
normal  school,  N.  Dak.,  915;  textile  schools, 
Mass..  1279;  trade  schools  in  cities,  N.  Y..  1287; 
traiuifer  of  pupils,  Mass.,  1280;  women,  establish- 
in?  schools,  Va.,  919. 

Ineligibility,  of  iustk«s  of  the  peace,  Tenn.,  163. 

Injunction,  against  removal.  La.,  D  205. 

Inqiilrj',  Into  con<lition.s  of  common  schools.  Conn., 
8. 

Insane,  provided  for,  Mich..  27  (15). 

Inspection,  Inmrd  of,  for  schoolhouses,  N.  Dak.,  707; 
medical,  1120-1125  (g<e  aUo  Medical  Inspection): 
of  schoolhouses.  713-731;  by  state  Inspectors  of 
health,  Mass.,  719;  county  l>oard  providing  for, 
N.  Dak..  707. 

Inspector  of  accredited  schools.  Wash.,  113;oflxx)ks, 
accounts,  bills,  etc.,  Minn.,  219;  of  day  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Wis.,  1567. 

Inspectors,  medical  (»ee  Medical  Inspection,  In- 
spectors); school,  a  bofly  corporate,  Mich.,  D  215; 
schools,  number  of.  111.,  624. 

Inspectors'  Institutes,  annual.  Wash.,  1448. 

Institute  attendance,  teachers  need  not  make  up 
time,  Idaho,  193. 

Institutes,  farmers',1205-1212;  to8chcrs(«r«  Teachers' 
■institutes);  teachers',  summer  schools,  928-946. 

Institution,  for  the  feebkvminded,  N.  Dak.,  1661; 
for  defecthis,  Mich.,  27  (15);  In  agricultural  col- 
lege free  to  residents  of  state,  Utah,  1442;  in  col- 
lege of  agriculture  increased,  111..  1409;  In  elements 
of  agriculture.  Msss.,  1399;  of  oeaf.  blind,  idiotic 
children  of  indigent  parents,  Vt..  1629, 1530;  sec- 
tarian, N.  Y.,  SiH-Sie;  Tex.,  StSSM;  subject-mat- 
ter  of.  1155-1185. 

Instructor  of  adult  indigent  blind  persons,  Del., 
1548. 

Interest,  of  school  fund,  N.  Dak.,  371;  Mass.,  422; 
rate  of.  on  sale  contracts,  Nebr..  380. 

Interest-bearing  evidence  of  Indebtedness  not  to  be 
Issued,  Ark.,  D  540. 

Interference,  by  court,  Iowa,  D  16. 

Intoxicating  liquors.  Illegal  sale  In  prohibited  school 
districts.  Oa,  735;  Tenn.,  D  747;  Nashville,  Tenn., 
prohibiting  sale  in  certain  areas.  Tenn.,  746;  penal- 
ties for  sale  to  pupils.  Ariz.,  732;  prohibiting  sale 
near  schoob,  Ark.,  i:)63;  Conn.,  734;  111.,  736;  La., 
738,  739;  Oreg..  742;  R.  I.,  743;  8.  Dak.,  744,  745. 

Intru.Mon,  Into  office  suit.  La.,  D  206. 

Investigation,  of  arid  land,  Utah,  1443;  of  charges, 
Ohio,  92;  of  ojrster  propanitlori.  N.  J.,  1^6;  of  the 
school  system,  Ky.,  20;  Pa.,  48. 

Investment,  of  school  fimds,  Minn.,  423;  N.  Dak., 
428;  Okla,  431;  Vt,48S(2);  Wash.,  437;  of  school 
moneys  derived  from  sale  of  lands,  N.  Mex..  393; 
of  school  moneys  In  securities.  S.  Dak.,  6B9;  ol 
school  monm  In  state  bonds,  Minn.,  102;  of  per- 
manent trust  ftmds,  Minn.,  77. 


STATE    BCUltfJL    BYBTEMK :    LKUISLATIOK,    ETC 


_.5,  181 1. 

Sduwl  f  uDd. 

IrrlesUou  and   dry   fiuinlnif  cxpi-rlineat  uLAtlan, 

llljindi  Id  iiAvlicablc  sLnanu,  Kaiu.i  3S&. 
Inuance  of  cortlflola  lo  Uewum  lo  pay  blUs, 

V/ub.,d36. 
Jsaamtdofii  lor  light  olie»y,  N.  Dull.,  3M;  oTdls- 

Irtrt  «tiopl  booc£7c«l.,  D  S«;  Conn.,  M3.  MS. 

.'.  Dak.,  DI. 


Juiltoni,  DODtrol  el,  bv  whool  nunmltlen,  Woicea- 
ler,  UB33..  7IB>;  al<icluiolhaiBGe.Uii«..»»;  N.Y., 
mC^y.  salikrbs,  Ddimtlotial  fundi,  Ky.,  D  713; 


JDIDl  Knooj  nisuicia,  ciuuHuana  di,  i\.  j.,  o^nh     mc 

alK  Union  acbooJ  dlitrlcts. 
Joint  sUnd)nioaninillti«  on  edimillan,  Conn.,  & 
Joint  lubdlstrlcti,  iboUihoil,  Ublo,  31& 
Judcfs  otjudirlal  clrntlt  to  appoinC  the  board.  Wis., 

d:»7. 

JuriadlollaD,  oT  i»nunlsilon»  of  education,  N.  Y., 
D  88:  of  HUlf  dnpulmonti  of  oducattan.  N,  Y., 
i!l9-30e:  of  supreme  cxiurt,01ila.,372. 

Jmllcvs  of  Uie  peace  ineUcTblUIy.Tcnn.,  163. 

Jurenllo  oouits,  Ala.,  liS;  Arlt.,  15H  Ark.,  IMS; 
Colo.,  ises,  1570,  laiO:  Kani.,l6r5:  Lo.,  1£BD,  l&SI ; 
Minn.,  l.'iS?;  Uo.,  1&§9;  UonL,  lS91i  Nebr.,  1614; 
OtBg.,  IdOU:  Tenn,,  IW3;  Ulah,  IMM. 


Kamsab;  D  17,  S  18,  71,  Ul,  132,  IM  Xn,  330, 331, 
331,  XI3,D  33+,  3Si,  385,  Ul,  5U1,  Wt,  SS,  832,  833, 

;si,  7MI,  7u,  7sa,  SI6,  wi ,  twj,  lou.  idm,  iiib,  1 130, 

1[«,  IlSl,  1233. 1234,  123J,  P  1:2311,  O  1237,  D  123H, 
1317,  1411,  IMO,  UTG. 

Kkmtucit:  ig,  'JO,  D  21,  D  22, 133,  D  201 ,  D  309, 46S, 
031,  D  B3S,  D  AB4,  It  IIS,  I>  7111,  ?IW,  HOB,  1034,  1035, 
D  1174,  1230,  1370,  1307,  D  I3W,  I4UI,  14B9,  1570, 
1S77,  1S78. 

KlDdm-gartem,  1190-11(0;  autliociiliii!  MUbllsh- 
ment.Kons.,  llflU  Tai.,  UK:  held  to  be  primary 
■cbaaj,  Cal.,  D  497:  nonpullelpalKin  In  anpor- 
lionment  itBlB lohool  lund.vCa[.,  D  1190:  Kans,, 
ligi;  T^i.,  1102;  part  ol  common  scboolB,  Cal., 
D  457;  Status  of,  Cal.,  ilOSlS:  tBictaen'  cerUfl- 
caUu.  VC,  TOl:  ccnJOOHtes,  Wis.,  7«,  7W;  train- 
ing KbDoK  wrtldcales  la  fTadiialea,  Wit,  7U, 


Labor  Day,  declared  lepd  bollday,  Okla.,  esi;  S. 

Dak.,  H& 
Lack  ot  pupil!,  FloK  of  sfbool,  Masa.,  D  26. 
Land-KrantcoUega.  Sii' Agrlcultuial  and  nHEban- 


iti,  'itnt...  D  «M: 


1311);  bSoRglngloi 

coodemiKd,    Pa., .. - 

amonc  eduaatlonal  buUlulloDa,  Okln., , 

DBrinMnt  stMlona,  B.  Dak.,  1342,  1343;  given  by 
private  IndlTldiwb,  Ulnh.,  27  (II);  On.,  Hoi; 
Olrii'  InduMrtai  Boluol,  Ala.,  1303:  normal 
•Dhooli,  Inviolability  ol  funds  arising  Irom,  Uonl, , 
O  1328,  D  1327;  nwrtd  ior  higher  education, 
Okla.,«l0(5);  Btate  Acrioulturd  CoUece.  Colo., 
13K  BtaM  unlTerrity,  nla  ol,  Ala.,  13J7;  Okla., 
13S;  Tampp  Normal  aobDol,  Aria.,  ISM;  wlUiout 


I.ap^: 


ivmpv  noriBBi  Donooi,  Ana.,  ijm; 
cMibeBt  to  Uh  stalfl,  )fldi.,  27  lU). 


Lans  Dl  3i:hDol  iii 


;  slate  university,  oatalihsl 
i  In  whuul  dlsU)ctB,'Oa.,'U  < 


Leasloi!  public  lauds,  N.  Msi.  393;  La.,  3§e. 

Lecture*.   In  oHIco  ol  superlnlandeoL  Wli.. 

public.  1301-1204. 
LegacUs.  iilfli  and  hequeiM.  tsied.  Okla..  440. 
Le^  rlgbl  to  sepantr  schools.  Okla.,  D  4&. 
U^aililhg  achoiJ  )>ODds.  Ulna.,  U  £74;  N.  Y.. 
LegliiaUon  lor  Ibc  wt'Ukre  of  scbools.  I'a.,  4; 

edueaUou.  bllillogiBphy,  le;  reviews  of.  IB; 

w  appnipriatlo 


Leflsiature.  su  (bodied 
normal   schools.    Ky.,    IJ 
M^Mol  dIslrtcU.  N.  C.,  D 


13<M;c 


in  to  conipcl  pay  be 

JWB,  D  16;  otdlgea  too 

lain  certain  educational  Instltutio'^.  Ifk^ 
(10);  lodialKnak'OoilsgBBSnKlploDtoClandK; 

Ifvii^tb  oT  school  tanQ.  Aril.,  612.    S«  School  li 

L&tglholSFrvlce.Iodvlennliwiialary.N.  Y..Z3I 

Levy  ol  taire,  by  board  of  educaiiOD.  Ohio.  I 

H  JO..  280;  for  paymtint  of  bond  Inuresl.  K: 

Llalilllly  for  todelilnluces  proporUonal,  Cal.. 
Kir  losses  In  invHtmenu.  Blim,,  E22. 

Libraries,  for  school  districts,  allowed,  Mich.. 
Ior  schools  In  rural  districts,  Va..  ISX;  pi 
BCbool,M,15I4-lS27;  CBi.,1127;  spproprialioc 

Llbrarlf^  and  equipment  of  hlf^  schools.  N.  E 
Library  fund  provided  for,  Kebr..  1517. 
Library  privUens  lor  city.  vUlags, and  aperjnlsc 

dlstifcu,  Ohio.,  ISSO. 
Lioeuei,   of  aihlhitlons,   eiemption.    Uass.. 

dwrheii'.  Ind,,  S)»Jtf. 
LIEb  reniOcatcs.     Set  Teschen'  wnLAcate?, 
Llihtlns,  bnllng,  and  veotllatloD  ofscbaoltioi 

N.  Dak.,  707. 
Limit  of  ba  levy,  Kans.,  ( 
■    Ilonal,  Fls,.  D  U1I;  msi 


io\'ad,    Ohio,    les; 


u.,  -iii  ramoi-ed!   Lai. 

win,  Colo..  14B3. 
'   imn  salary  at  prola 
of  act  n|»nUiut  1 


sctux^  Ulna.,  4U8;  of  bond  lasiiaa, 
N.J.,S7S;oliadabl«liMB,01da.,a£: 
.Imlls,  t«miorlal,  of  Kbool  district,  Ci 


Liquor  selliDg.avlolatlon  of  rode,  Iowa.  Dxai. 
Liquorg.  inloiicating,  on  tialns,  N.  Uei.,  42C 
Llleiary  Iimds.    Srr  Funds,  tuition. 
Litlpillonon  pari  of  lailioad  (wnpanles,  S.I., 
Li™  Block  and  poullry.  eiperinmnt  with,  11 

Loans'  tiom  the  school  fund,  Cal.,  417  (a):  Ind., 
of  scbool  district,  limits  ol.  Via.,  610. 

Local  bonds  and  IndebtadMsa,  ras-eio. 

Local  Bnanoa,  achool  support,  IJ,  108-817. 

Loal  schoiri  tun,  maslminn,  N.  J„  04S. 

Local  school  dUtrictSilaxlavtas,  W.  Va.,  671 :  W 
flflO,  BTft  Utsil,  88fcWis.,  873. 

Local  tax  district  sdiools,  Os.,  018,  D  030. 

Local  taxation,  baris  of  stats  aid,  S.  C,  SOI 
school  purposes.  Ol  1-D  675;  lOr  tetuKt  punx 
Qa.,  0101,122.  D  324. 

Location,  ol  public  lanils.  expenses  for,  N.  M 
3K:  of  Kbools,  Ala.,  D  I  IS. 

I^UISIUIt;  23,  72,  73.  202,  203,  304.  D  305,  388, 
D  442,  fill.  (SO,  D  «37,  717. 1X7,  738,  730,  817, 
838. 877,  M3, 10311,  1121,  I13I,  im  tajO,  1318. 1 
1412,  1413,  163A,  1S4P,  ISTC,  ISU,  15S1.  S 
UoiversltT  and  Agriculiiiial  and  Uetbai 
CoIIb)^.  diplomas  and  degree^  La,.  817; 
La.,  1171;  redrloi  aUowanca,  Camagia  loui 
Uoo,  lA,  S7T. 


Mainb:  74,  206,  207,  M  M3,  «e.  «t,  «>>>  AK  TIS, 

7sa,  mza,  977.  wa.  1166,  i2«i,  1241,  ii7§,  Hsa,  iBoo, 
isso.  ii»,  isffi,  lira. 

klainteiia[icF.o(prlval«schtwls,Okls.,4l:  olpilbIM 
schoots,  Tpnn,,  D  »».  of  scluwla  fcr  w1ilt«  and 
negro  rHC«8,  Ky^  U  21;  olrehoob,  cost  of  within 
tailevj,  Ten.,  liUM;  olsehoolsfmllieyatf,  !«., 
DG37. 

M^lorlty  voW,  must  apply  forsptclal  lai,  Tei.,  603; 
nqulnd  tar  aaavaaioa,  Okla..  330. 

UuiuemenL  of  ogriciiUural  schools,  Ala.,  1402;  of 
puMIc  lands,  Oree,  403;  at  piiliUasehools.TenD., 
3(i^^aBl  Oa.,DS51:  orKhoolsderlveiirniTnlaw, 
AK.,  D 1:  orsclwi^,  nKillaUoaa,  N.  Y.,  D  K7:  ot 
■UMUixti,  Wub.,  417. 

"—■ ■ — B  iialiut  lehoo]  baud,  Wis.,  Dasfl. 

....._.. boolofflcars,  I'B,  304;  oflovy. 

W.  Vb.,  480:  ol  selecting  pra- 

traialn^  oounu  schools,  Iflch.,  12SI;  blih 
a.  Wis.,  1181;   in  cvny  coiutobIotuU  dfa- 

Vn.,  107;  ImlrucllDu,  CtJ.,  1177;  pnpan- 
'  Ifloehcrs,  N.  Dak.,  "'■■ 


Ullngt,  of  memben  of  aUU  board,  OUl,  M;  paid 
to  county  BupcrlntandsDti,  Wuh.,  110. 

IflllUry,  dapartmeiit  ol  uolTarelty,  Mo,,  1484;  or- 
ganluciong,  VL,  14X7;  schooli,  1483-1487;  •dme* 
taught,  Tom.,  1486;  VU,  1487;  Uctlca  taught  at 


Haniwr,  otelcctlDgx 
li]gtaxa,Va.,3M: 
Went  ofboard,  "'  ■ 


N.J.,93»;   urging  pi 


bill,  ijti_, 

Uanua]  and  Industrial  training.  1176-1181. 
Uantan  ot  (aacbns,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  U  847; 

Kmafe,  vacatra  contract,  La.,  838. 
Uakyund:   D  7fi,  407,  467  (ai,  406,  Kis,  D  83S,  858, 


llAsaACUUSETn:  24,  25,  D  7i;  7n, ,  _..  . 

-3S,  4^  4B7.  $64,  aiS,  SflS.  6fl7,  S78.  666,  686, 
ll>a,8«l,  878,870,  8W.  010.904,  ej>6,DW«.  D 


,« 


DW8,   DMR>,   llHI,   UllUf.   IIIH,   IIIU,   u 

lUJ,  im  1170. 1107, 1197  (a>,  1107  (b), 
1286,  im,  1414  1415,  ■' ■ 


1S58.  1560, 


4.  Mfx. 


t«),  l3l2,  SitSH- 
age  tor  admission  to  school  for  the  blind, 
]SSs;  amount  ol  slate  aid,  N.  Dak.,  500; 
mod  Lwue.  (kinn  ,  647;  Minn  ,  870-  Tenn 
tab.  SOS;  W.  Va,  606;  Umll 
ilnn.,  641;  salary.  IncMasrd , 
I,  Arlc.,  613:   Ulss.,  6^  64a, 

yy.  Idaho,  622;  tai 


oll™    mt 


eipCDMS.  cc 

Aite.,4W;a( 


J  dUMct  linn,  Ala,,  ll^ 

>.,  1403;  ot  paylDi  afliaol  _    __ 

■ymsnt  Dllnbd*,  IM.,  UO;  ot ; 


,  tt  Ky.. 


Uicntoxii;  IT  (I-U),  134,  13B.  311,  311,  311,  311, 
D  21S.  D  216,  las,  3ST,  617,  tis,  619,  »,  «M,  MO, 
D  687, 7m,  BOO,  B»,  Ml,  D  ic,  H6,  ION,  IlM),  1041, 

D  1IM2,  iou,  1044,  lan,  i»g,  laio,  ino,  ice,  mit, 

1418,  I41»,  IW1,  Um,  IBM.  UU,  IffiS,  1MB. 


(BQltiie  Burtett'T'ollard 


pcndlturea  ol  district  Kbool  mraieyi,  Vt.,  GSl; 
salary  for  Incheis  lia  Teaclwn,  salary,  mini. 
mum);  lalary,  montiily,  W.  Va,  ^77,  480;  acbool 
term.  Ud.,  467  (a);  of  stata  levy.  Wash.,  461;  tax 
levy,  Ky,,  634. 
Ulnlngachooll,  1480-1482. 
Mining  and  metallurgy  taught,  OUa-,  14BL 
MraNMOTA:  77,  7S,  Ix,  137^138,  199,  318,  210,  290 
221,  D  222,  2B8,  236. 337,  338,  423,  434. 468,  630. 621, 
522,  570.  .';71 .  572. 573,  D  674. 641. 688.  (80.  740,  S)^ 
078.  lOm,  1015,  1046,  lOU,  1006,  1321,  1373,  IBTS, 
1373(a),  1374, 1376, 1430, 1463, 1S03.  lUT,  16S7, 1G88, 

Minora,  Milliard  halls  and  bawling  alleys,  K,  Dak., 
IiIl.',.  iH'niilllesfDriali'Otllquonto,  Aili.,  TaZipro- 
liihiipd  admlltaniw  to  bowling  allays,  Mich.,  UWl 
iir»hlljltlagr«rtalD  nlnceii,  N.J,,  1K3;  tcbioco,  >m 
prohibited^  Mhin.,  loV6;  Wis.,  1100. 

MiKnesim;  70,  408,  642.  643,  770,  771,  I>  773,  lOfl, 
1282,  U83,  laZ2,  1323. 13Z4.  1376. 

UnBDURI:  l4D.  ^  330,  523,  D  741,  H3,  070,  Iinl, 
1002. 1048,  IIM.  D  im,  1147, 1325. 1484,  1513,  lUB. 

Uode,  of  election  of  alumni  Ei?pnwcn  tat  Ivn^  cm  board 
of  tnislona.  Coon.,  1405;  o[  goTirnnicnt  of  Toledo 
Unlvonlty,  Ohio.  D  38. 

Uodnl  bnn  and  oiperlment  station.  Tcnn.,  1441. 

UodeJ  schools,  atlendanor,  reports,  ftindi.  Wash., 
020;  tiuildlnip.  Conn.,  e05;  eatsblblilng,  Orw.,  SIT; 
Wash,,  020;  state  normal  schools.  Ore   oi7. 

Uodiacalloa.ot  boundariei  of  acbool  d: 


iTopriallon,  Ala.,  | 
Ls  diseases. 


564;  N.  Dak.. 

of  school  tax  raueu,  eujil 

i:onn.,  65;  school  lai,  > 

Okla.,  65it  Tex.,  662;  sc 

644:    N.  J..  048;  apeciaj 

rate,  Utah.  449. 
Mayor,  dty,  appoints  l«ard  of  eiliieatlon,  Cal. 
Ueanireaio  bBTOted  on.  Tm..  n  »». 
Msdlcal  < 

Kj.,  13 

Modbal  inspecUoti.  1120-1125; 
Conn., 1120  (SjiBipendlturea,  Mass.,  1124:  nurses.  I 
Conn.,  1130  (6);  Mass.,  1123;  sight  and  bearing,  I 
Caiin.,1130(4);La.,1121;Va.,  1125;  elate  eld, Mass.,  I 
1131;  town*  and  dlstrlcU,  Conn.,  1120;  euunlna- 
Uoaotretlndtncban,l'tah,  8(^(12).  I 

HMtinn,  Hinual  (Cbool.  Ark.,  613;  ftir  school  elec- 
tloD,IM.,  391:  ot  board,  compensation  Ibr,  Ohio, 
IM:oIdh«etars,Wadi.,17V;ofictaooleisinhiers, 
K.Y,,D».  I 

ICcmben,  ol  county  boanl.  N.  C,  147;  of  county 
board,  appoliilod.  Tenn,,  165;  ot  educational  com- 
nlMlon,  111.,  12:  Ky.,  20;  of  school  oommlsslon, 
nmabw,  Vt,  267;  of  itaCa  board  of  agrlcullme, 
Uah.,  A  (6);  Dl  Mato  board  ot  edttcatlon.  Uieh.. 
37(6). 

Uetduoti,  exeaptad  Iran  law  ol  pecuniary  Interest 
In  nippllH,  Va.,  £1. 

Mothoa,er   ■-■ ^■-    " 


I  by  board,  N.  Y..  339  (4);  acbool. 

Montaha:  il  28,  86, 81. 142,  b' 390,' 340. 366. 388,  £75, 
644.  801,  637,  KB,  957,  lUSO,  1148,  1158,  1181,  1244, 
D  1245,  D  1326,  DI327,  1464,  1690. 1561. 

Month,  ichool.    3tr  School  month. 


HiinlcipalitleB,  Imrrow  mom^y  lor  school  purposm, 

N.J.,68a 
Munlclinllty  and  school  dlsUict  coeilenslvr.  N.  },, 


National  tomt  reserve  ttmd,  <'al.,  362;  Fla,  D  Ml; 

Mont.,  366;  Nebr.,  387;  Ner.,  366;  Oreg.,  374;  8.  C, 

375;  Wash.,  360;  Wis.,  381. 
Nature  of  puhllc  schools.  Pa.,  347. 
Nature  study.  Instruction,  Cal.,  1177. 
Nebraski:  930.  341,  342,  3HT,  D  368,  380,  390,  391, 

425,  444,  469, 576, 646, 600, 773,  S2I,  911, 013  (b).«23. 

038. 1003, 1061, 1052, 1246, 1247, 1328.  D 1329.  D  1336, 

1377, 1378,  1466,  1517,  1614. 
Neglect  of  dulv  penalties  for  Vt.,  366. 
Negro,  and  white  noes  not  In  same  schools.  Ky., 

D  11;  Bgrloultuial  and  mechanical  oMete  fund. 

Increasing  proportion,  N,  J,,  1285;  normarschoolB, 

N.  C,  913;  state  aid  to  noma]  school,  Xd..  900  (a). 
Nepotism  In  employment  ol  Uaohei*  ptoh]blt«d. 

Ark,.  1547. 
NxvAnA:  19.  tu,  14.1,  124,  3«9,  445,  470.  677,  741,  774. 

1149,  1248.  1370.  1421,  I4C6,  1538. 
Nsw  lUunnnk:  225, 471. 646, 017, 979, 1004,  D 1605, 

1183, 1340,  D  1260,  n  1161.  D 1361, 1604. 1598. 
N<«iER!rET:30,  D  31.83.  DS4,  144.236,227.  D  218, 

343.  344,  370.  473,  514,  525.  526,  578,  570.  580,  64S. 

091.  D  692,  881.  sm,  93S,  968.  980,  1006.  1607,  1008, 

D  1006,  1063, 1054, 1167. 1184,  1186, 1106. 1198. 1184, 

1285.  I38S,  1413.  14^  1434,  1436,  1506.  1564,  ISM, 


STATE   SCHOlll.   JjYSTEMS:    LEGISLATION,    ETC..    llWtl-8. 


New  Mexico;  »2,  m.  13r..  usa,  1331, 1332, 1«T,  tiSi. 
Kev  ortevu,  La.,  eniimenitlan  of  ilsICrtlT*  ehll- 
ilmn,  l.a..  ttUr  pnmuwnl  (unumil  («BchRS,  La., 


lai.  xa,  I)  za,  3k,  4TH,  ssi.  .ve.  wti.  am.  iu5. 
n  771.  ri  TTfi,  II 84S,  I)  wo,  i>  m7, 15  WK.  D  w». 
Mu.  II  Nji.  tM,  HU.  Mi,  N»i.  mr.  xw,  nflR.  lou. 
iDsn.  IU7,  IIB8. 1)  1112,  iiw,  tsa.  vat,  14^1.  lur, 


New  rork  ritf.  mtUlnUea.N.  V..  I>  77.-.;  iHnnliBal 
of  leMThHs.  N.  Y.,  II  Mi.  1>  HW.  1>  w;  li  W8; 
cstabllihnwnt  nnd  mnlntmann  of  Mtimllaml  In- 
stltuttons.  N.  Y..  H»:  nlniiH  at  tpvlms,  N.  Y., 
DWI;  rtsliBor  evonitiK-iiclioot  tntclpn,  N.  Y., 
r>  MS:  l«chMs'  pHvOuiH.  S.  Y.,  8M. 

N'evuort.  R.  L,  iBf  of  BoblliswtuMri  fund  txmo- 
llon  DlirhHilt»i»»,  ft.  I.,  nm. 

NDinlnatltm  ofrainity  oRhwrH.  Fla..  ISO. 

Nonpai-nH-nl  of  lavn,  (Ihio,  »w». 

NoRmadmit  KiuIimiI.s  uI  noarlnnilM,  M«..  4K. 

NonraaldMits,  :iilinlUMl  towhot^  for  thr  Jesl.  >'.<'., 
l.'UP^  to  itlcuil  hiKli  .whooJa,  Wb.,  H  :wi. 

Normiil  and  mining  srhool ,  Mnmty  and  local,  VO- 


Nornuy   depwimmt  ol  unlrmlty   rmcontlnaed, 

Korinil  instllul*.  siimiiw.  Va..  107. 
Nonnnl  whonbi.  13iir,-l«|i:  poiintj-.  IVii.,  927; 
roiimy  iHHids  lur.  Inal,  N.  ('..  D  (R4:  Matr. 
l>'la.,  II  unn;  ^^Iciiltiiialsiid  Inliist  rial  education.  : 
01[la.,lX>l{0};  MrlniUiiraleduratloii,UaM..eiO;  ' 
npimpilAthin  lor  hiilMinn.  (^onn-.  mS;  hoanis, 

" —    ■"" TOiirlnUonrTHin.,  DM  (hj;  Biitlrar- 

—^'■'■-1,  Uhlo,  IINT;  hitldinn, 
-ly.  St. 


OnWvrs.ol  board  of  nluMtion,  N'.Y.,3S9:  a 
of  rrfmiu,  Mlrh.,  27  IS);  ofronnty  boan] 
ISli  of  district  lairds,  lK!-an:  of  mu 
lonLi.  isf-ae:  of  suit  i«ai>ki.  jft-iis;  0 
Iihlp)<oapli,lia-1HO. 

OmdaJs.srhool.nDttaaclaiiigrTiii.  1^.23; 
a^Uuppllis.  LB..13. 

nmo;  Sf,  Uax,  D  39,  D  to.  D  41,  (C.  133,  IM,! 
2W,  SB.  34U.  J41,  242,  1)  243,  |l  iU,  kll,  3 
NK,  4iH,  S2H,  M3. 721 ,  779, 780,  K».  D  g£L  § 
Mt7,  L)  HS),  [1  *ig>,  I>MI.  II  )WI,HI,M7.« 
lUlO,  1011.  1012.  U  1013,  lOhH,  U  1(K7,  109: 

uiiis.im.iiAT.izw.iiM,  i>i3a,i4ss,i4; 

l£»,  IMO,  1^07,  IWK. 
OU  and  ini  piiiposn.  Itaw  of  luid,  Okla.,4C 
Okuhoha;  42,  i».  44, 1)  K,  09,  M.  243, 3U2, 3 


a.9t2,  (Ml,  ih'ix,  11111,1210.  lan,  139; 


^%]  I 


I,  imKonn  Ihibuiibout  thr  6t»Xr. 

i.,  u  sa. 

„.,  J  ol  17S7,  quoted,  Mich..  27  (1). 

iirdnaniT  and  ordniuirr  aom,  S.  ('..  14tA. 
<Irikii>n:  «i,9S,  lU,  tW,  D  aH,  3SI,  ;t74.  403, 

««,  at.  Wt.  09),  7«,  T31.  n7,  sn,  IO1IU,  IIK 

1217, 13HI  lM1.14a7.  Iim. 
i-imuiiiatkin,  of  IhiuiI  el  ainlniliuie.  Okia, 

ui  GomnHNi  aL-boob,  Ohio.,  I>  W  of  (1 


l>n|^,  917;  ■nnmirli 

I1I11R  riliex  to  eital , ,._ , 

Ki|in>prMlon.  Wh.,  lui;  counv  tf  ffil'ly. 
ale..  OH:  pMiiw  of  atudv.  (iniR..  HI7;  nvoti 
^n«nl  Iward,  Oitr.,  017;  Kartern  llliniila, 
IwiiBT  to  ronfrr  dfiirm.  111.,  Hit:  ahnnriiiary 
oiTipiilliim.  Ukb.,  1201  (0);  enlniic*  miulrr- 
iiwntii.  .Selv..  nil;  ntaHlahlnit.  Ak.,  gnl.  nu; 
(sl^iliHihlni:.  Art..  0D3:  Va.,  OlS;  N.  Ilak.,  010; 
flmd  ai>[>ni|ir!aUani,  Iowa,  1310;  lot  nettroM, 
M.I.,  na  (ai:  N.  C,  »|H:  InrmwInK  ania<»rH;>. 
tloiM.  Ala.,  MM  InvfstiiEatlnit  Fommlartan,  Vt., 

land  tUndV  Monl..  1)  VKH.  11  1327;  moiiiiaf 
training.  N.  Dak.,  Bli;  model  irhoolii,  Orpfi.,  (II7; 
IKHl.|!niduHle  dhilotnaa,  liid  .  1>  (114;  (lOirtT  to 
■iinfw  drcrenu  111.,  (112,  M13:  >umnm  analonL  ' 
Hiim.,  030:  syateio  ot,  Kr.,  009:  tMphns'  lertin- 


'ar..sr""""-" 

Irpliarei.  InilljKiit.  Ihhisp 
:>riTpaynii'nl  ul  taie*.  W 


Normal  iinlT»n4t3r,powPrtaoaiiri<rd(vn>ni,III.,Sia; 
NuKTIt  CaBuUSa:  147, 14)^119, 231, «n,  dm, (ESn, 

II  KSi,  I)  lifii,  m  m,  rffli  K9>,  t>i2,  ft%  oi:t.  na, 
u  U24,  VA  iiua,  lom,  loiii,  D  itv^,  iita,  n  nm, 

1)1113, 1130,111^  im, 1204,  l!J.1,13IW,  1429,  lUS, 
1  tf<9,  ISin,  132K,  1339,  lUA,  ISm,  ar.'-Ki. 
NriBTii  11aki}Ta:  3G.3n.  W,  00, 91, 1.11, 193, 2M,  94)1, 

347,371,391. 3U.1,»%,397,42f|,4W, 430, 474, 4;a.$no,  I 
arr,fiRt.W«.<*l7,  707,802,851.  KH4. 014. BIS,  910.910,  I 
S>',1.  971.  IUII4.  lim.^  1114,  IJXS,  12)«.  13X),  1331,  ! 
I33A,  1337,  14ua.  ItOl,  1130.  1131,  1432,  1433, 


ii9,  i5i;i. 


Kunibn  ol  meiiiln 


'  Noimal  !<cliDOl.  poirer  to 

'.,  29a;'Conn!| 

I  rantraMji,  ritalo,  396. 
iiar«;tionl  Inattl.  Conn.,  IW. 

O. 


ilhkifK,  ofk-l 
ObllEaliuna. ! 
Oivilpmlon  I 


rairatal  artiool,  Cal.,  1023:  Daltlnorr  rit 
AUwhanyCoiiulj,  Md.,  lOlla:  celabli'ihnie 
l«ib^  Ho..  10(9:  ^Ir  and  buUdlDE  lOr.  H'f: 

rorentSj^niniiinualfon  tor  traiL^ioTtdllnn  a 
dren.  Runs., '•02;fr<v  from  dlslrlciuotninlnl 
hlHll  wlHWb.  N.  It.,  1249,  I>  13MI.  I)  131,  1 
not  minim]  tu  ttaaapurt  piiplb,  N.  II. 
parnirnt  IUt  iraiiaportallon.  Wis..  itllO:  rt 
vi^  In  ilUUtct  ID  oMilA  rtiOdmi  ore  tr-iiif 
Sfbr,,  1003;  wldowtd  drpnidMit  molli 
I'bUdtea  nitijivt  lu  campu&arjr  ai-t,  nUo. 

I'ailah,  board,  may  donate  landa,l.a.,2lE:  sv 
I'-nilmt,  rlldldlRy,  La..  2m. 

I*art  oleiidotml  tiina  nut  tniLnl.  lom.  [49tt. 

Partially  ilepopalatnl  vhool  districts,  Kaiu 

PalilDtt?  Day.  dulaml  hwol  holiday,  U...  f, 

Pajltorhbr(i(nnivMi.a.['.,  1439. 

Pavmnit,  oI  biaidHl  Imlr htnlnvsi,  Waih..  « 
Va..  enc  ardannuni  lot  durp  klUwl,  Uirli 
M<f.  of  drhts  ol  iSnt  dLitrlrts,  Vaaa..  Mt: 
IKtoft.  method  ot  I'oL,  14UI;  ol  riivn 
a'buot  dlmton.  1'a..  137:  of  tlinl  I'liariEii 
'     ' .  ra.,  373:  nt  doailnii  Ind' 


:  01  uvanims  nnnmueioni,  ^  a.,  tm 

Ilka,  lor  keepUiK  liHiul  and  dwi  tr^.-  . 

N.CIUk;  fornrfdictolduty.  Vt..3H:  (or 
ere  tiolodnx  art  pcMrrlldns  aepamlf  ar 
Okla.,  44:  lur  violation  of  romnnliDr) -atlrr 
act.  Wis..  I.'^i;  tor  vlulniluR  niln  of  ouar-j 


%n" 


lu  uppoint 


rrtuOi-"-,  Okla..  43. 


..  221;  ol 
cant.  Vhca  Incumbeat  la  not  a  laipayer,  Uhdi., 


lorblliiretoniakeKU 

land.  A  IB.,  ttSTftir 
eonnlkN.  Dkh..  373. 
I'mllciitbry  irnnMvrred  to  lue  ol  ncrk^iiltiir 

I'EHK-.'rLVAHtA:  47.  4R.  n  49.  9li.  97.  1,17,  2V 
248,  SH.  30S,  37.%««1.  43l.nK,.1S7.  £88.  n 
n  721.  Htn,  n  N7n,  892.  013.  Dift.  1014,  lOTn 
l>  1117,  D  1118,  1259,  laeo,  1(72.  1B07.  IBl 

3->S^(».  53K-d». 


I  i-nactm>^t  tiambcrs.) 


Baslous):  local,  J^aixEliuly,  ...  ... _.  . 
bans,  N.  ¥.,  Ssij;  Walarvlfet,  N.  Y.,  SSI;  Char- 
iMlon,  S.  C.  imi:  CblcaED,  111..  873,  K74,  D  87Gi 
ludlBaBpar-:.  hi<1.,  87f.:  BalUmon,  Ud.,  S77a; 
Boston,  M.ii^.  -."I,  Rlmlrc,  N.  V..  BS3;  New 
York,  N.  y..  "IL  stale.  Conn.,  872;  Md.,  877b; 
Masa.,  879]  N  J..  f^I,  sii;  Ohio,  D  SBli,  D  8«0, 
D  881:  ra.,  yj<.  i:.  1.,  wKt;  llah,  SB6. 

Per  capita  ol  ^i,.!!.!  las,  On^.,  tW;  appllM  tomla- 
ritis,  Oreg.,  Ij.:,.'-:  ,l,-,(rFa.'«d,  Uc,  elH. 

Per  diem,  lor  iiiLjiitv  Iroartl,  B.  C,  160. 


rimd  added  1o.  U.  Duk.,  434;  looom 

400(3);  InvvsUnentof,  N.  Dsk.,  t2l',uu;  invnicu  , 

In  Bnl  moncages,  Okla.,  40li  <ii);  proiiiled  lot,  ' 

FRniii»laa  for  tbs  tElshllahmeDt  of  hlghn  Inftidi- 

PersoQ!  a.  omr  elacted,  attain  ellrlNe,  Ulch,,  D  2li>.  ' 
PefsoQS.In-ble-irdiidedjOt  school  age,  H.  I..  ItiB. 
Fetlllon  Dot  oHVesarf  to  levy  (ax  lot  npairs.  III.. 


FetlUons 
PUladaln 
lorieato 

Ffintdanl,  «ohool,  proiddei!  'lor, 

alM  Msdlcal  liu 
Ph>-K]rlan's  i<ertll 
Ph  jslo,  added  In 


rSflMle  oiTBCdnatlon.  Ark..  1)  IW. 
tajslo,  added  looiaiulnation  subjects  (or  teachera, 


.,  L16S;  temperanoe  instnii 


I.  Stat«  UDlvErelty,  abol- 


rraycT,  at  openlDfi;  ol  u'} 
Fremliun  on  bonus  proi 
Preparatory  dvparUaeu 

ijhing.  (.■olo..  m. 
I'rrsrntaUon,  miitliad  ol.  tl. 
l'n?3crTalluTi  at  arfJclm  ol  blslorifal  nature,  Iowa, 

1SI6;  orrlchtsoreiKlKon,  l'a.,«)8. 
rresident.  of  oormal  school,  not  priitrlp*],  K.  Dak., 

IIOli  or8tatoa([r<cnilluia)o>d](«e,  UiOi.,  27(8). 
rileeollulllon,liiJ.,fil2. 

I'rimar?  iciioola.  part  of  com  monachools,ral..I>4£7. 
Prlniarj- tcaehioa.cerllBcaU'a,  Vl.,7Bl. 
Prlndpttb,  must  bo  normal  eradualr*.  N.  Y.,  229 


SCTl^tng 


pGBsloIU.  N.  J..  981;    quaUOcallo 


73H;  ail]vrvlallig,  A 


.lire  of  omor.  H 


lai; 


(;  Oreg..  Ill 


irns  school  monr'Ti,  Tenn,,  D  at. 

'fflcRTs.  .Vrii..  I3<j4:  Idaho,  l!'7i;  Ioh 

,  IJM;  Minn.,  ISIX;   Uo.,  1»«;   Ni^b 


;  ru 


If  alti'milNi  ol  dlttrleta.  Mlna, .  338;  < 


I'rocMim . 

bond  Issiuincr,  Mbm-.e;?;  olconsolldatloo,  n,  j,, 
3*4;  oflrpaaiirer'as'>ttl™ient,  MO..S23. 

Proceeda,  from  ostatrs  i-srhrat  t>i  1hnRtat<'.  Mlrh., 
27  (]2i;  Okla.,  373;  from  sain  ol  lands,  Ulch..  27 
(ll);Ok]a.,4nO<Z):  La„3K7. 

Products  of  dairy  bim  ol  Hampton  not  vlbject  to 
loxallOD,  Va..  1447. 


Profpsslondl  oi 


I  hlEhiT  to 

fofeaalonal  I'lliicstlon,  131 

'rofradonal  tralnliiE  of  t4_- ,.  . 

0/40  TnacbiTs,  proiraslonal  training. 


Plu«    of  stUoduioe,   trannpartsUon  of  pupils. 

»4-1020. 
Plan,  of  GlaulBcatloD  of  llie  n 

tlon  and  cwr-     ■        '  " 

school    bulldl 


H-Uncatlon  al  tmchen.  Krv 


Plavurounds,  auIhoililnE  dtlrs  to  (atabllsh.  Ohio, 
l(S7i  in  cities  of  lO.iXlO  and  over,  Mas.,  lisr  (.1); 
N,  J.,  llMi;  Ud.,  1197,  11B7  (a|;  Uass.,  1197  (l>);  ; 
Portland,   Dree.,  1199;  third   and  fourth  clau 


Polls,  t   .        .  ... 

Popular  vote  to  decide  taiallon  loi  exut^dlturvs 

!f.  U..  845. 
Fouulatlon,  scbool.  If,  IM7-1087:  the  buta  ofclaisl- 


lamlus, 
MinTll 


.  Mict.,  IWil:  of  Bounty 

imiaslonen,  Fla.,   i}  617;  of  district  ecbodl   ' 

Ulch.,  AMI*  of  expenditure,  eilanded. 


board  of  tiuitees,  Ga„ 


lion  of  land  beloniring  to  idiurchra.  Pa.,  2411:  of 
Cootball.  lona,  D  12(1',  of  sale  of  intoilcallne  liq- 
uids, Uiim..  1420;  ot  teaching  white  and  neen) 
races  toiH'tlii'r.  Ky. ,  D  21 :  of  using  UDHpoidnl 
balancia  tor  wrtampiiroosea.  Aril..  SS8:  of  wear- 
inE  If  IlKlDiis  Kub.  N.  v.,  D  87;  of  vhitn  ptnoos 
from  attPndlii)!  mlored  schools,  Okla ,  44. 

I>romatlon  ol  lnilt-|!rowlng  Inti'mts,  Wash,.  14411. 

Property,  lielonelnK  to  a  srhool,  nut  tksed  for  school 
TiurposeB,  Vft..i>37»;  givi'n  by  Individuals.  Mich,. 
27(11);  heldbi  thelHineniofunlreisltvrienipt- 
rd  from  ta^ialloii,  Cal.,  HOI;  of  school  districts  di- 
vided. K.  Pak.,  847;  public  itchool.  sale  ol.  Va., 
ITi:  \-cs(odincounty boards,  Va., 178;  rlght.Kv., 


Providence,  U.  1.,  aathorlin]  to  borrov'  Taonfy  lor 
equipment  of  schoolbouaos.  It,  1.,  72^;  piovtslon 
lor  Installation  ol  ci'nlral  heating  plant  on  blgb 
school  preniiaes,  R.  I,,  098. 

Proylslon,  ooncoinlnB  creation  of  npw  school  dis- 
tricts, Am„3IE,3l(i.3l7;  (or  accessibility  lo  school 
llbraiiec,  CaL,  ISU:  br  aertculturaJ  ojiletulon 
work.  Ion,  14tU;  iit  blind  and  deaf  children, 
tahj  1543;  Jorboanlot  education  in  plara  ol  tnis- 


185;' He. ,'208;  V.  Y.,  3W  (4);  S.  Dak.,  ad.'iiil 
Tei.,  2G2;  of  dlv  etipcrinlendcnl,  N.  V.,  22!)  at; 
ofoounty  boanf,  Tenn.,  UM;  Va.,  177;  of  county 
■uperintendcnlA,  Idalio,  13&;  lU.,  137;  of  lUatiloC 
boards.  N.  Dak.,  3aS;  of  edwanoDa]  o(unmiari<iD, 
IIL,  13;  of  educational  oommlMlon,  Ey..  3b;  ol 
paiuh  'boards,  La.,  303;  of  Dahlis  eiambKr, 
llliin.,  aiB;  of  school  board,  M&B.,  $73;  of  sSooi 
''-      "    s.,ilO:ofs(aMbaardofeduoaUan. 


oe  tocertlHoallan 


_, ._,._.  N.i.,»' 

pDbllc  rxamlDer,  powen  and  duUca,  Mhm,,  319. 
Public  InatltutlonL  board  of  rlilton  iv,  Minn.,  7 
Pntdlc  lands,  jgnnled  by  Coognas,  Okla.,  WD  (4 

mansfemoitof,  Waab.,  41S. 
PabUctactHTN,  I30I-I304:  Wis.,  1201;  ( 


>,  teadun  to  have  Iwal  quallflca-        oflectnrenbTlreellbruT, 
Oi.  boDiM,  Wis.,  IT" 


l.,iau;  u 


^  f 


STATE    SL'HOdl.    SYSTEMS;    LEGISLATION,    ETC.,    1906-8. 


S.1 


P^dtc  KhdbU,  nilura  of,  Pa.,  2' 


IB  ]mo^  from  Kboo]  hind.  Ind. 

eol,  eorpjml, ' 

370:  DfpubUc  an1o«ra 


Pupils 


Dtcrtmng,  N.  J.. 

_  )(.  N,'  J.,  80;  ovor  18.  Wtoit, 
usu3i«i<v,-i>i>.,I£filj  duniaen  iorlnjurtM,  Ky., 
DTltl:  clamuB)  lor  mjiuliu  not  reaiTerRbV, 
Phllulelphik,  1^,  D  ;it:  diaDict  LalillllT  Idt 
dunaga  ka  InluiW,  Wwta.,  D  Tti:  nanmldiiiit, 
Minn.,  1000;  Vb..  ioit;  VL,  lUlO:  number  to  > 
l«cher.  V».,  SU;  porioda  ol  onlrmnco,  Pa.,lM7; 

Eavlalon  br  tnuiaparUUon,  N.  J.,  :tn;  Rllef  for 
illgcnl,  Otiia,  m-.  ivvamlon  of  Ik'i'iue  upon 
««to  olllqum  to,  Aril.,  7aa:.liwt  rail wBj-s.tr»ns- 
portallOD,  Uofii.,  D  uiM,  D  W7,  D  MS:  N.  11., 
Io64:  UbBom,  va\  pnhiblled,  Ulan.,  lOBe;  tnn>- 
panallDa  ol.  tlem.,  SV-Ui-  Ba  aim  TrBnaporla- 
liop  of  pupUs. 


QuallflcBllana,oti»unt)'aupeiiDloD>[eilt,  Ark.,  iSO; 
Utnn.,  U»;  ol  oity  supiulDUuident,  Vt.,  aefi;  of 
deputy  anprrliueadail,  Utah.,  101;  of  pilndpali 
(Mt  FrlwAabi,  quaUflallaos);  of  aoboiil  amunb- 
ikaa,  Midi.,  I>31«  ofKtoocd  onnmltuu.  N.  C, 
IW;  araiitaao(truil««.  Tei..  Ml;  ofilale  aurlcu]- 
tural  hoon).  Nov.,  1421;  of  atate  supeiioteudeDl. 
I.  Dak.,  100;  ol  ropcnntfiDdent  o( 


I.  Dtk.j  »: 


'ix  Ukn'deal. 'iUcb. 


OUa.,  DauZ;  H,  Dak.,  3 


whool  board,  Tw 


RallnHul  companlM  lo  mokn  i<?l 

piDpeny,  On.,  D  fllS. 
Ranlc  o(piol<q<or  of  mllliiir]'  wb'n< 


KtodiiiEotBlblt,  N,  Y.,JIJ-3I«;  Tpi.,JI(tJW 
RecIamBtlon  of  itatc  lands,  Wash.,  tlT. 
BBdassiacatlon  o!  school  disttlrti,  Uoat,.  HO. 
RuroiUficstlDn  ol  ictuxil  tawa.  Wuih..  S3. 
RKVgnllloii  of  teiBChns'   rntifloalM  Eranlei 
oUipr  8tal«.    Sc€  Teanhira'  cwllliiw&a.  Ina 


BdiDoltund«,4l7-438;o(  public  sctiaol>,lDd., 

of  publlcatloii  of  doCDmoiu,  Pa.,  07;  of  i 

ronlnl,  Cil.,  D  S;  ncvdlng  hcalih,  1100-11 
Rclatloiu  ol  Buparlntaidiot  la  teadiara,  Ong 
KiUtlTM  wltHn  lUnl  deem  must  not  & 

polnud,  OUa.,  a. 
Rslnas  o/auratln,  Ohio,  2K. 
Kdlef,  o[iiuff«renIrom  fire,  Ohio.  37. 
Rdlglan',  monlily  and  knovledgi?  □tvxHary  u 

BDTHTunant,  Hlob.,  XI  (1). 
RSUjlaua  garb,  pndilblM,  N.  Y..  D  BT,  geo. 
RdlBoiB  ImtructloD,  ending  hlble  at  op 

BChoolcoDsllIutloiial.  Ky.,  Dl]:i;  Tex.,  D 
RFllglou*  oreanlutions,  usa  of  MbwlbouMS  d 

—  ' --'nKiona,  Ind,,  imsi. 

provided  by  law,  lu  msvH  ot  popD 


kouiedlm,  p 
elgnmnK.  N.  J.,  D  _. 
Hflmody,  for  review  of  proceedlof^.  Ion,  I> 


Rnniwiot 
isia; 


mUooal  lloUtationt,  W. 

if  metulwR  ot  county  boanl,  Tenn.,  I< 

>  JOB:  of  SOI 


m  of  parish 
t,  N.  Y„  O 


board,  ha.. 


m  TaarlmB'  cwtlflqoi 


iw*.   I 

Rental  on  school  lands,  N>br.,  3tii. 

Rental  ploQ  (ur  the  payment  of  ronatructli 

aohoolboiBn.  Okla..  U*. 
Rearg(ialutJoo,orbcnrdDlediicaUon,  N,  Uei 

of  schocd  supervblon.  Nev.,  3»:  of  Jchool  sn 

Wls.,3W. 
UspaJrs,ofKbDolbulldhiga,  N.Y.,  224(7);  ot« 

houses  delrayod  from  bulldliic  fund,  lU., 
RepaJis   and   equipment   ol   scboolbouBes, 

Repeal,  of  Ian.  Tenn.,  357;  ol  stuiitte  by  Im] 

RepiHt,  OuaoclBl  and  itaUsUcal,  required,  N.  I 
01;  ofniy  tieasurer.  N.  t>ili.,  wf;  ol  llndin 
PORimlsslon.  Ky..  30;  of  lolal  number  of  chll 


Heporia,  annua),  must  be  submltu-d,  8.  G.. 
ami  iial,  of  (ownclerka.  W  li„  370;  of  cwmty  oft 
-  ■-—'-■  ■-  mihin^ihlrty ^m^K'  ~ 


a\  raoneyi,  Minn.,  (HI. 


Reqiiliementstoaecaiestsleald,  V 

RcarveportloD  ot  tuition  lund,  1n<. 
Residents,  ot  State,  tulthiD  fiee.  I 


Retirement  hoard.  t'Uh,  8BS. 
Retirement  funds.    Set  Teocbera'  penalom. 
Relunis  ul  property  by  uiipayen.  0«..  D  Old 
Rcveniis  fat  ronunon  schoob,  Utah.  494. 
Revenue  fmid,  Iransler  of.  Minn..  424. 
Review,  of  proceeding  of  echoed  board,  Iowa,  1 
Reviews  olleKldBtlon.  IS. 
RsvlsUni  ofaotuMd  law.  H.  Dftk.,  S&. 


ofcL 

Ohio,  UM:  of  U 


I'  cerUflD 


1,  n7-w7 


imlttw,  Maas.,  310;  of  rats 
Dimieregton  iwaii.'i.  ind.,S.^7. 
Reform  sohoola.    See  D^loquent  (!hU'ln-n,  n^Jonu 

Hegenta  of  the  UnlveialLy  of  Mlchlvan,  u  body  eor- 
parot<!.UIcb.,37(4). 

Registered  ichoai  bond«,  Nebr..  425. 

ReRlalniLlon  of  volera,  Wash.,  174. 

Reeulatlon,  as  to  school  manaKcment,  V.  Y.,  D  117; 
br  hetfth  of  pupUi,  01.,  n^-^M,-  N.  r„  3HSII:  ■ 
N.  v.,  3it^;  Pa.,  3tt-3t9;  of  dtatrlbutlon  of 


it  nTestmnit  of  ■      houses 


Right 'of 

XV" 

Ruka,  (or  icliac 
Ala.,  D  llS;  . 
reviewable.  1< 
allowed.  VI.,  lauv. 

"  '  '  rMulallons 

<ilsi 
Ate.,  JOS. 


,f!*JM.-  Wis.,  SM-SW. 


D  IC;  ofwciarluidiancti 
rUsHpUne 


I  Figurt-B  In  llalirt  r<-t-r 

.  be(I«nneDt  ot,  Wli.,  ««:  ol 
..  ..».,  «2:  ol  Uu  Mcood  clua,  «.■>.,  „., 
a  tia,  IUdd.,  MK  ror  imuparUtlaD,  Wli.; 

RunI  leaeben,  eOlclMKy  of,  Oa..  13M. 

8. 

SalekieplDt  oI  public  money,  Wyo    SJ7. 

8alety  o[  l£e  public,  requlrin);  cerUla  beallh  ngu- 
Istloiu,  OUo,  D  11. 

Sak&kawa,  sUtue  lo,  N.  Uak.,  see. 

ttaUrles,  apem^nUco  otKbool  uuappued  lo,  Ong., 
065;  educaUonal  InBtllulloiia,  hpwu  of,  redudiiK, 
Ulo  ,  1334^  Jonltora  (tH  Janltora,  nlaria):  Uxt- 


ulules). 
Solailes  ol  teacben.    5c(  Tacben'  nlHlca. 
„..._.  ....    to  ^^t,  N,  Y.^22B  (8);  •■tatuit 


M^C^ ._^ 

board,  Okla^  si;  of 


t.  N.Meji„32; 

.r.,  i4:  Ulm.,  78;  UODt.,  81; 
Vft.,  107:  Waah..  IWl  ol  tai 
'leaihcis.  111.,  Mfr-»S8.  D  6»; 
ol  leachets. 


Pa.,  M;  Utah.  IC 

ot  teachers,  iocreaaed, 

D  1147;  ol  Ixxilis.  ».  C,  IL»:  ofprapenj'  otcduta- 
tlDnallaBUlutloos.  Vb.,1MD,  isll;  ol Kboal  landa. 
Kani.,  3M:  Lo.,  388,  387;  Seta..  XO:  Tai.,  WV; 
of  BduMl  laoda,  procmda  tram,  Htcb..  37  <11):  of 
aohmd  land)  to  actual  aetUere,  Tei.,  D  4ia:  ol 
■chDol  property,  Inil..  MO:  Vs..  272:  of  BCbool 
propertr  nilliout  vote  olekctoia,  Waih.,  na;  ol 
slate  landj,  Wash,,  lU);  et  siimiu  aplcultiinil 

S-DducU,  Vs.,  D  1447:  ol  vngvUtlaii  OD  school 
nd.?,  Tci ,  410, 
eah)  mntract  ol  lands,  Nabr..  %il. 
Saline  lands  and  suhool  luiils,  Mabr.,  391. 
Sakwiis,  L'toKd  on  election  day.  lon-a.  Ii  SB). 
Salt  murine  landju  proooeds  Iroxn  sale  ol,  Ulch. 

27  (IS). 
Sail    Pmncisco,  Cal.,  [lismltisal  ot  lesi'tien,  Cal., 

D§33. 
Banltary  amufjemenLi  In  school  buildings,  V.  Y,, 

Lilldlngs,  713-731; 


olsiiltalM 


1.,  723. 


mil^a  day  u 


te,  at  afttcultural  co 
dluralcdleEe,B.C,14: 


N.  v..  hi... 
Schenectady,  Iree  teit^books.  K.  Y. 

panslons,  N.  Y.,»«,887. 
Scholarahlps,  lr~    --   — -■ 

csllonal 

achocds.  Ark.,  mn;  Ky.,  sm:  stale  university, 
Tbod..  I3SS:  to  Dormal  Khools,  eighih  grade 
gnduatea.  III.,  IIST. 

ScEool,  a  leal,  deOued,  VC.  «f<  (4);  tar  Ibe  blind, 
Ulab,  IHflio.,  1U3:  ofdcelKn,  lulllon  lee.  K.  I., 
1400;  ol  lOnatiT,  N.  Dak.,  lUK  of  mlrws,  created, 
Okla.,  I«l:  Va.,  1^^  ol  mhiM  la  snoouragB 
iDJneral  iadustries,  N.  D^.,  1«0;  of  lactanoloEy 
flsUbllibed,  N.  C,  U»,  apedal  typM  of,  IS;  lo 
xbich  pupil  \i  asalEned,  NT  J.,  D  fl. 

School  aawmmodationa  dallnad,  N.  J.,  30. 

School  age,  ehlldna  at,  Waih.,  U'-  — 
Hlch^  1041,  D  1M1;  N.  I.,  lOH 
«;  Wti.  £7;  mlnhntim,  Idaho,  m 

School  and  laod  purposo,  merve  tund  toi.  Pa.,  37S. 

School  oatboilUet,  (Uacietlon  ol,  Wla.,  D  jo. 

Schod  board,  molnted  by  jadgn,  Wb.,  D  387; 
district,  8.  Ddi..  100;  has  dbcretlon,  Iowa,  D  1^ 
Indues  ol  the  lUstclaM,  Wl9.,  383:  of  airtn.  nu* 

be  sued,   Ky., ■  "      ' 

Okla.,  a. 

School  bond*.  Issued,  S.  Dak.,  100;  ngltlend,  Nebr., 
126.    3u  ain  Bondi  and  tpdabtedinM. 


Scbocd 

8«  olio  Cmaua,  acbooL 
School  dty,  not  a  airpiirat_. 
Sobool  oommlaaloDen,  elected 


ed  at  laivB,  VI.,  SOa 
a  K^iool,  Han.,  D  3t; 


tloD  Ol,  M.  Uex.,  1«. 


erwirTS.' 


Uei.,  ^;  'dlBcOQlluuad,  , 
oppropnatl—    ' —    -  "^ 


thia  of,  Idaho.  3Z9:  Ind^endant,  S.  In 
otay  be  dlvIdBd,  Idaho,  325:  may  bomnr 
Ulch.,  H«;  may  eatabllah  libraries.  Ulc 


libraries.  Micb.,  KH: 


I,  Ohio, 


chic/ inapecloi, ,. 

721;  ol  city  m[wrtntEnil«nt 
of  clerk  of  slate  board  of  eoucauon,  (;orm.,  09;  ol 
jr  tioeids,  Cal.,  122;  ol  county  supenntenil- 


307:  Teon.,  260: 
on,  C  ■ 

profrasors  of  agricultural  « 
superintendent. 


School  K^dena, 

Ohio,  1187. 
Scliool  holidays,  07VW3. 

BDd  Daya  lor  apeclal  - 


tlaas.,  422;  loan  Ironi.  Waab.,  117: 
Invegtment,   117-138;  Uanafer  of, 
upended,  dlspoeal,  V*.,  187. 
authoridng  clUca   to  ealabllah. 


Sft  al»  Holidays,  school. 


,  „.. l«aw,  S83-U7. 

School  laws,  amended  ai  ' 
Pa.,  17;  compiled  by 


tTlsed  by  BOonunlslon, 
iperlntendenl,  Orett.,  W; 

, oodlfled,  Iowa,  11;  ebd- 

era],  dom  not  repeal  power  lo  levy  (sua,  lU., 
DazO;  printing aulboriied, Conn., 7. 
School  Ilbrarin,  cataloftued  and  Indurad,  Ind., 
D  161fi;  Ine  lo  bmlllea  ol  the  dbtllDt,  C^.,  IM^ 
publlo,  le,  l.''.ll-1627:  B.  Dak.,  lOO;  truataes  nt, 
N.  Y.,  32U  (B). 


.,  D  1616:  fund.  Utah,  It 
by  board  of  dhectora,  K 


School  ui 


I.  ).,  173;  N.  Y. 


1  meeUnga,  2W^13:  tl 
'  — lem,  dlatnbuOo 

;bB  paid  on  boi 

echool  month,  day,  year,  W7-V71:  deflnlne,  WIl 

871;  lo  Include  IenIhoU<^,  Cal.,  MS. 
School  nurses.    Swlledlcel  uupectloa,  dutm*. 
School  olllcen,  pecuniary  Intoeet  taiaohaolsupplla, 

School  phyXdani,  Hlnn.,  317.    5m  atM  Uedloal  lo- 

Bchool  population  and  altcadaoce.  If,  MT-1M7. 

School  pinjulatlon,  basis  of  distribution  of  aurphli 

T«nn„  &, 

School  prtvUe« "-'  "  "    ■— 

School  propcn _    .. 

lain,  Va.,  D  378;  transfer  01 

tovnahlps,  N.  J.,  vei. 
School  revenuM,  method  ol  paying,  Arli,,  15S. 
Schoid  system,  rcorganliatlon  ol.  Wis.,  2SI. 
Bchool  lax,appropriatianor       ^    —- 


l'  by  kIiooI,  nibtect  to 
ST  01  unuaed  buildings  to 


appropriatii 
il.  La..D1l: 


capita  d'ecreaaedTue^ 


School  term,  at  least  lour  months,  N.  Dak.,  176; 
Oreg.,  478;  N,  C,  V  a&2;  at  leaat  eUht  monthi. 
Wis.,  182;  fixing  minimum.  Aril.,  iwi;  hicreiaeil 
tai  levy  (oeitend,  W.  Va.,aT2;  Itunaidng  linclb 
ol.  Ho..  070;  Ohio,  873;  Wla.,  lOSt:  -kDffUi  « 
Aril.,  013:  tor  primarr  Khoola  In  Ulch-TlT  (V); 
tobemalnlaihed,  It>d.,fl31. 

School  Irustece,  povenanddutlia,  Idaho,  aZZ. 

Scboolyear,ddned,S.  Dak.,  100;  montli,  day,  M7- 

Bcboolhouae  plana,  ^»oprl*tlon  for  preparatiaii 
ol, Wis., 713;  appronlbycoQntysapnUilendent, 
wis.,  712;  approval  by  county  auparlntendent 
eioept«d  In  dbttlctt  of  10,000  and  over.  Waafa., 


»TA.TE   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS:   LE018LATI0N,    ETC.,    l»(KS-8. 


"ill:  ftppRtTol  bv  jmnHinlandwit  oS  public  In- 
•uwiJdd,  AU.,  foe;  Vs..  TiM;  Ulutlbullon  lu  IocbI 
BuUiohUiv,  TeDO.,  7US. 

ScboolboUKs  {lei  atto  Bolldlngi  uid  slus),  built 
by  oauiiiv.  OUl,  D  «  Itu  oIw  Bond  Iwiw); 
Donstniclian  of,  Vs.,  TUfc  rrwUcm  of  lockupg 
wiihln  XO  Iwl  problblled,  Wii,.  74K  h«ltli  of 
pupita,  Vn.,  TOT:  bpaUni;  uid  FtnUlatlwi,  l'4., 
>33:  InoMae  in  maximum  Hpriidltims  tor,  N, 
Dak.,  flB7:  Llcpiiati  W  petwua  In  cbargD  olslnun- 
beallDg  Utou,  He.,  .IS:  lloanw  to  vll  Uqnon 
near,  lnrblddBn,  Coon.,  T3t:  IlKhtliie,  bwUne. 
and  vcnUlaUaij,  N.  Dak.,  707:  hw,  liond  inua 
far,  Dcil.,  6«;  jHQUhlllac  fanpltaU  near,  N<T., 
7«;  nle  or,  bid;,  tMc  unTtatlon,  lud.,  D  fit:  luc 
of,  durlncncallon.Ind.,  DSgli  UK  oMor  Mdal 
and  adooaUonal  purptMea,  Wis.,  705;  meolKhoal 
Amdi  inr,  la  Nawport,  R.  I.,  KM. 

Schoollni;  el  chUdicn,  peeper,  N.  U.,  on. 

acboola  and  Ihs  msina  ef  eduootiMi  siluill  If  «i- 
nuiBfed,  N.  r.,  D  kS3. 

SchDob,  consoUdatluu  of,  SM-ICCU;  dls-aillluuBDrF 
o[,Iad.,»e:  lprpn»n«n,  N.  J.,  ISM;  atHlura- 
fion,  89S-fl2!;   wblip  aiid  colored  drdaHl,  OMb., 

aclrnUOc  tnonledBB  of  mltUnB  and  racUlluriiv, 

OklB.,  liSI. 
Scope  and  plan  of  ilif  work,  9, 
attiUe,  WB»h..  trrUnralJan  or  Uwhfn.  Wub..  7!<n. 
Sn'ondary  eilucaUun.  blKb  ivbools  and  acadrjnltii, 

IS.  lJt3-lZ;2:  Bpwlal  sUte  aid.  t9.-i-6ai. 
Sivondary  acbeo]»(jtf  i]£io  IIII^LaQhaobr:  n^i-lvlni; 

sUIv  aid,  tM-AOl, 
Strrel   socIbOd,  scbool.     Set    FralenilUfB,    Ngh 


Imard  otfdHcation.  Mich,,  27  «|. 
liwnc«,  fothldden,  N.  Y.,  1)  87. 

1  evwy  poiiau  of  tlie  alaU  of  Okla. 


in.oticliaal  dJrecUrs, 


fuDda.  Okla.. -too  (fl). 


gfclarlan 
Sfclsdan 

Lands.,'iloni  ,       .  ...._..,.. 

Salwlrora  mtunpUdfrom  rcuulmnfOt  o/asstulne 

Uxai.N.H,,(ilT. 
Sclf^upporL  of  Ihe  blind,  ufiipatlun    far.  Ur., 

lUO. 
Scparaw  boarda  and  olUiwi  lor  nhiirand  I'olaml 

Khoola,  Okla.,  14. 
S<«nlc  acfaool  districts.  Va..  '.^Tn;  to  Usui'  lunds. 

Scpwaio  auboolB,  for  vliJu  and  colorrd  cblldrrn, 

Kons.,  D  IJ:  Okla.,  a. 
Satvloe  hind,  lot  dIMrict  boardi.  Ohio.  23n. 
Smvire of  principDlfi and  t«cbm,  N~.  Y..  ISSit}. 
Sfsaloni,  IrgiilBtfve,  tablr  el,  t. 
BetUemmt,  betwan  acboal  diatiicti.  I'lata,  3Bi;  of 

count]'  tmaDrar,  Uo.,  I3S. 
BMUcn, actual,  ■aJeoIlanda  lo.  Tex.,  li  4i:i, 
Bhort  couRM  In  tttrlcullun,  n.  J.,  1423. 
Bbotts,  Umdhs  of.  Uaia.,  2S. 
HInklDR  fundi,  conuDoo  ichool,  Ind.,  Hi;  tor  llaui- 

datioQ  of  bonds,  Ind.,  661:  Investmeut.  W.  Va., 

aW;  of  school  diatricla,  8.  Dak.,  S29:  Minn..  tU2. 
Sim  luid  building,  U;   In    problbillon    dlstilcU, 

721- 7t8. 
Slt«  tor  achMlhoiKKa,  ujjrra  ol  voters  lo  precelc 


Uich 

rltl«DfevKW,in0.1Jliin.,  Aee;riiiliiEULdO[iiala 
Aril.,  ITG:  unulmlty  to  mldences.  lova,  U  AH, 
dM  In  aociselltlilHI  schoal  dlttricu,  Idhb.  (iS2:: 
Spilngflsld,  Ifaia.,  icmoi'al  of  cemetery  lo  pro- 
t-TdOfan    MB. 
DBlIpox.    ga  VacclnatlOD. 
lOltli,  Edmund  Kliby,  Btatueof.  Blaliwn-  Hall. 
V.  It.  Capital,  Pla.,  12S7. 
— 1.1—     »-- FnteralUM. 

'      l,Oa.,DllSI. 


BovxB  CiMOLialVm:  in.'iiu,~iitii  un, 


1342,37 


Baum  DAiora;  100,  II 


;  »a.  2H,  3U.  307,  * 


WT.  «S.  tat.  laS,  £93,  7tM,  744,  74G,  H2.  1152, 1342. 
1141.  1440,  leoi.  1002. 

Soutbefo  nUnoli  Konnal  Unlvcndty,  power  to  con- 
In  d(«(eea.  [11.,  813. 

Special  oountr  lax  levy,  Wont.,  044. 


Bpoelal  legislation.  Wli..  T)  288. 
Bpeclal  Dbsorvancr,  dava  lor,  llSS-liaS 
Speolal  ichool  dlMrlDI,  brmaiion  ul.  K.  Da 

li-iialltnl,  Ohio,  D  X3,  lai.  Arli..  till,  ma. 
Bpeclal  school  tai.  authorticij.  lod.,  &39;kieB 

SpedaJ  slate  aid,  Ibr  elemealary  c^IncalloD,  i 

Ibr  rural  achools  of  the  flist  class.  \t  bL,402: 

ondaiy  educatlen,  tSO-ICn. 

fipeolal  tax  dUrleta,  eolanement,  N.  C.  IW 

Bpeclal  taJilerr.TEnn..flBl:  B.C..  i;.'>9;  Te«., 

Bpedal  inaehcra.  not  ax  merit  liii.  .v.  Y..  i 

oHtlficalea.  Vt.,  780.  T«l.  8H;  oTtiGiala  (. 

TtuSun'  ourtlflcatfa.  ^odal}. 

Spriniidokl,  Uaaa.,  Iraaiiarirfoanettvypropi 

a^ool  purpoaea,  Hao..  6Be. 
SWirwaya.  fllepioof.  N.  Y..  220  (13). 
siaodanl  ol  iDitniclloo.  apDrovpd,  WIl,  Wi 
Staudaldi.  of  aidioolaliii-eBtlnted.  tVaah.,  II 
Htalo  aid  to  ctonuotaiy  icboDls.  VI..  4a>  i 
graded  ichaob.  Wis.,  401:  lor  tibruilv  li 
sdioolg.Va.,  Isaa^IIiTTund  trhoob.  MimL. , 
rural  achooli.  eoDdltloni,  wis..  tuJ;  tor  sdi 
perrliloo.  Mo. .  tOi;  tar  anon'birv  si^MwIa.  4 
Ibc  support  si  Mhooii.  Coim.,  I.VS.  4Sa.  *eO 
4fi3,  jK  Unilt  of.  Wis..  507;  lo  «vak  Kho 
tflcls.  W.  Va,M.    Srealn  .Mil.  slate. 
SUtcboerd.  otajcrlculiure.  Mich  .  iIT' (7J;Cola 
orraotrol.  Fla,,  D  )0;  otediirailioii.  Ulrb.. 

prtnlaliins,  MU,.  B  7S;  ol  (Inane...  \Vash.. 
health  (lu   Board  of   hisllh,  :iluii>);   of 


Stale  dcpirtmentioleducallo  II.  JiirisdicUm, 

State  finance  and  miipart  of  SL'lioul.  li.Xo-H 
Stale  Jnsp«rhHS  of  IiRdth.    Srt  Kttiuil  ot  t 

Stal«  library  couimiasloD,  N.  Dak.,  i.~,ifl. 
SInle  mllltlB.  rsgutailonsapplyh'K  to.  Vt.,  Hi 
ftate   nornial  school.  Mieh.,  •■'   {lili;  Ky. 
NalehKocbea  [.s.,prahibiiitiKs.ilforIlquon 


Slate  school  lands.  38^-417;  Bsaianie.nt  hv  H( 

local  Impravsments,  Wash.,  M>. 
Blate  school  of  agrlcultura.  N,  Y..  142n,  1421 
Btal*  school  lax,  Increaaad,  N«v.,  29;  lusuR 

may  ha  supplementsd  by  sperlal  tax,  K.c,, 

iBvy,  Nabr.,  444:  Pla.,  «i 
Btata  lupErintaniunt  ol  public  Instruclton 

SuperlDMndenloliiubllelnslnuunr',  sUte. 
Stale  taxation  tor  idIkioI  paipoac-.    i''.tR2. 
StAla  unlnniUei.    ««Unlver3ii tale. 


Blatlonery,  suppli«],  NrY^22i  i  J 
SlatisUca.  printed  annually,  Tenii..  Iill. 
SUlnui  provisions,  Inimpliciilile.  Kjhi.^.   R  is. 
Slalutorj-  authorilT,  afisence  of.  Kmiv,  n  Is. 
Stenographers.  1  n  staieeuperln  teiiJ>'Tit'.4oin«i. 

lis. 
St.  Loul^  Mo.,  child  lalnir  aii<i  euniimlsary  a 

Stock  leedlnE,  taiigbt,  Okla.,  a. 
Streat  railways,  rerinlnd  to  (naamt  beImmI 
dren  at  hsUraW,  Mass.,  D  W»,  A  WT  D  OB 
Study,  oompiratlvc.  of  tchuol  synum*.  ICy..2 
Study  room,  floor  Ince,  N.  Y. ,  221  ( IS). 
Bubdlatrtcti,  x^—^    "-     '■" 


Ky.. 

~M,  raport  to  pn?al4aQt ' 


IcK,  N.  Dak.,  1432. 
Su  Wed-'mBtUr  of  InaDWitlBj ,  I  l£i-l  1  aS. 
Suhatancec  tound  on  school  lands,  value  at, 

Swn  to  lie  raised  tor  school  nurpotid  l\i«d  by 
otrstlnisles,N.].,Ulk 


refer  to  p«k*b 
Va.,  107;  nor 
boud,  Wub. 


[PIgurra  In 

gummsr  icbooll,  lnlUtuM, 

nul.anablliluncnl,  ld*lu>^ 
SupenuteadCDt,  •  membtr  oi  iiaie  nouo,  ni 

HO;  luthoilinl  lo  conjpLle  Kbool  laws,  Oiec. 

alwtion  or,  duUaa  ud  pawen  MUih,.  27  VI);  u«^ 

ntf,  N«T.,2).    SkbUo  SuperinModaat  of  pubuc 

BupariulmileiitoIpubUcltiiUuclian,  Wls.,;i2;  Bid 
tdlndiutilalcduisUaD,  Okla.,12ei|aj:  sUU,  »- 
ubIiuHod  quntlDns,  ujas.,  D  7TJ;  sUle,  ocluwl- 
taouH  plwu,  AU.,  iOb;  N.  llsk.,  707;  V>.,  70g: 
slate,  Wacben'  Mrtiflr»t«,  Nobr.,  (Bl;  Wit,  796; 
Wvo.,7tt((. 

SapeHiil«ndent  of  rapaln,  N.  V.,  2KI  (2). 

SuperlDtaDilant  of  ichaoli,  dty,  N.  Y.,  239  t^); 
OMinty,  taaCtum'  InMlluta,  mmpaiuuoii  lor  >t- 
iendlnR,  Ohio,  RWI:  pensloiu.  Hllwaukse,  WU, 
887(13);  P«nil<ii»,N-J-.Slll:  peniloiu, N.  Y. , «». 
887,  8X8:  rroeipirtfan  of  nerUDoalM  moled  by, 
Wub.,  >SSi  pmldeDt  ol Kbool  IiomrI;  OIeIb.,  «2: 
tBwhen'  mAISmI**,  New  r«k  CIt;,  N,  Y.,  D 
7TSi  Wub.,  784:  tenn.  Ho.,  Ml. 

SuperiDtpn.leDt  anohouli,  caunli',  UDilUtr  lor  Ulc 
pl  H-KranH,  Arit,  »«;  •oounty  --" —  "-'     " 

Isb:  penalty  flir  vfolouoD  (' 

AHl.TiB:  Bcbool  (Biuua,  U 
oousUuctlon,  N.  Dak.,  707: 

uwr,  I*.,  SIS;  tn certify,  U: .... 

idani,  Wub.,  711:  teaidien'  wnlOraUs,  V(., 
barhoi'  ocitlflcalet,  rpvotatloii,  Ind.,  I>   ivi^ 
Kboi.,  7M;  Wyo.,  TtIN:  to  wltbboid  lunds  In  m- 
tain  dbtrlct*.  N.  Dak. ,  Wl. 

fiupprrbtngpnndpal.  Aril.,  iia. 

&uprrvlslDii,areleinentary Dduratloii.U^  ofluitnti^ 
Uon.  OWa., «. 

Guperrlson,  board  of.  Ulch.,  135, 

SnppHis,  fumlshwl,  Iowa,  (W. 

SuppUnaniJ  tcxt-twoks,  ll^>-115t. 

Supporl,  ofcounly  high  achools.  Ky.,  133;  of  liutl- 
late  li>r  the  doaf,  Ark.,  1S32:  of  InaUtutlou  lor 
di!leDUTBi,Ark.,  Allot  libnrlai.Hlrb..  27  [M)^  of 

fnbUo  Khoola,  L«.,  <36:  tt  Kboali.  itale  aid  lar. 
onn.,  4U,  410,  W;  >!■..  4ie.  ttS. 
Kuprrane  omut  MgWscu.  ledenl  lod  ftatt^.  ^S6-»U- 
8iiretloa  ot  troomror,  Ohio,  33B. 


graundi,  B 
Wis,,  1200;  1 


,  __.,  llWb:  OiBg.,  IIM  (fl); 

I,,  1200;  nrlsiaryacbMis,  lopn>Tlde>liiiionui>' 
„.ji.  W.  ^B.,  im;  pul>Uc  BClioals,  iDcnubis 
maiimum,  Va.,  6GI>;  Ktnilan-  oulbuUdiiW.  Wla., 
731;ntaaol  Letm,  eilensioD  of,  W.  Va,,  872:  ipadal, 
IransiorMUan  mt  payable  from,  Ind.,  8SB;  atate 
iinivBnity,  Idaho,  mt;  lOun.,  ISTt;  llkOi.,  1330; 
Kebt.,  D  1330;  lo  loataU  a  bcallac  plant,  HI., 
D  028;  to  uppnt  mdvonltiea,  Oblo.,  861;  trade 
■cboola.  Wli.,  1283;  trgaNinr'!  bond,  lo  Inctode 
fee  for,  Wla.,  674;  union  Bchooli,  diatricta,  vedil, 
Waih..  870. 
Tax  UaM.  bum  of,  N.  C,  MS.  _^ 


a,  OUa.,  t 


Tax  upon  do«i,  llkh.,  tl7. 

Tajj^tlon,  by  Slate  for  nhool  piupoM*.  43»-«82: 
aumptlon  from,  Vl.,  4G0;  Cor  achool  purpoaea, 
local,  Gll-D  au:  N.  Y.,  2N(U):  Uiah,  4«:  Waib.. 


local.Gll-DiiiMikY.,  l»iit|,  •'uui,>w,  ■.>>«.., 
IM:  Wyo.,  2SS:  Id  vlUa«c  dlitilcls.  N.  H.,  M«;  of 
>ubllcland3,  Nabr..  3tl;  of  acbool  dlilrlst.  Uml- 
.'al,  Mlcb..  M);  id  achool  pioparty  not 


.  linpoced  tin'  educational  purposei.  Ky., 
13M;  overpayment  of.  W.  Va.,  *tS:  paid  lor  hlib 
— ■— ■-   " — '     "— r.,    D   388:   pSd 


itlonal.    Nebr., 
■rotaat,  ni..  D  G»t. 
quallOatUHu  for  rating,  Onj 


without  pi 

Tatpayeis,  c, 

Teaclwis,  compulaory  n 

N.  Y..»U(land41. 
Trachcr9,IreetoatMimaslltulr,ldsbD,ini;  ln«le- 

mpnlary  and  aooonduv  Khoou,  H;  not  to  act  as 

^enla,  I'D.,  23:  not  to  sell  supplies.  La.,  23;  num- 
of  apporUonmrnE  ol  whoal  nuuiers, 

ICBtloua,  Ind., 


'.,  29;  of  tb?  deaf,  quallficaUons,  Hid 


.  .  ._idoQnlracta,N.  Dak,.3W,TO!i 

Burvpy,  of  mtnfira]  btvdng  arboul  landi.  Tex.,  411; 

of  state  lands.  Wash..  lf7. 
Susiwnslon,  of  puplla,  N.  Y..  229  W.  of  tiwhen, 

N.  Y..  229(5). 
Kuspvnslon  and  expulsion  of  pupils,  1103-IUMi, 

Snamp-land  fund,  tiooslrr  of.  lllnn.,  tA 

Swamp  lands,  salo  of .  Ind..  419. 

Hyraruse,  !i.  Y..  bond  taw  lur  high  school  build- 
ings, N.  v.,  I2S3. 

Uysl^m,  of  aivDuntliif.  uuUami,  N.  Dak..  3I>;  of 
nunnioD  schools,  Pa..  i-iS:  Vni..  D  U2:  of  i>dup» 
tlon,  unllbnu,  H.  Dak.,  lUO:  of  fnv' public  tcbools. 
Okla.,  42;  Idaho,  193;  111.,  1123;  of  gowmmeal  at 
Tolodo  University,  Ohio,  n  38:  of  primary  srhoola 
liitIlch..IT(fi);  ofpubllcsi'haols.unll6rui,T''nn., 
'"    "'"  '     'supervision,  Nrv., 29;  ofslalenormal 


U7;  Kent.,  Sie,  ud:  I 


acter.KaDs..  RlA; 


);  Orel,.  I 


;  Bttt. 


.',  Idaho,  809;  moral  char- 

piacilco  sctiools    111.,  D  «W. 


i-ltrrs'  apjiolntment  and  dismissal,  JJ- 
I'heiD'  certlficalw.  iDd.,  W-M';  ArU.,  4£4:  S, 
Ekk..  100:  oootlnuanct,  Vt,,  W;  rlbilDma.  acri- 
iliutid  and  mecbwilMl  ooUen,  Ok]a„  1191  (io); 
tvsd  loaUhittaOB,  La. ,  BIS;  dipkuna, 


lomaiappATsi 
iroved    uatUv 


SO;  of  school  supervise 
scIiwla.Ky-,  1)1308. 


V,  jMiiiuui.  lunnaami.  et,  ^.,,  uyu;  iiy  aiamci 
vt  i.>i,'nties,  Ua.,  333;  lioanls  of  edunatloD,  pawen 
and  duU«a,  Vs.,  OHl:  buUdlnt  sud  supply  fund, 
W,  Va.,  B71:  wty  Kbool  dtotrlota,  Wis.,  0)3;  ol^ 
asbools.  InciBHane  maximum,  Utah,  t6&;  de- 
peadent  and  d(UnquonI  children,  Iowa,  I6ii; 
bigta  ichiHili,  counlv,  Sam..  1234,  123S;  lor  oon- 
Uliictloa  of  sabocd  Imlldlnji,  Aric.  nil:  lor 
monleipal  nupoac*'  Tenn.,  SGB;  lor  public  In- 
itmotloD,  Pie.,  D  617:  for  scbool  purpoaea,  N. 
Max..  32;  Wash.,  274:  lor  schDal  Mta,  Ey.,  D  836; 
hliii  BDtiiHili,  maiaunance,  W.  Va.,  ek:  high 
scEocIs,  lownsbip,  Ohio.  1288;  Joint  dislrtoti. 
equatliatlon.  Wis.,  B7S:  objections  lo  manner  of, 
111.,  Dil2S:only  be  educational  and  building  pm> 
poses,  ni.,  D  828 ;  per  aptXt.,  One-.  OSO;  ptoy 


„    ill:  kd.,   819; 

_   _._ . .   P  814;  dlptemfl, 

Darmal  achool,  Aili.,  Tol:  cUploma,  slate 
nanual  achool,  Ark..  Bn3;  diptoni^  Texas  lodua- 
tiial  Institute  and  Callege,etB.,Tsi..l«23;dlplania. 
W  pttt  V  IrglDJa  II  nlvarslty .  W .  va.  .838 :  demsniary 
ugrlcaltDTB,  examlnallona,  Okla.,  1191  W:  Iceg. 
Iowa,  707;  [M8.  applicants  bom  other  States, 
Viti.,  Ift2;  Indonemeot,  lova.  7ee;  N.  C,  778: 
Mich,  m;  Okl».,«B;  vt,  bo4;  W1S..JS8;  ktaider- 
giu'tca  and  primary  tfacneis,  Vt.,  791;  kinder' 
gart«n  tucben.  Tei.,  1 192:  klndcfiairteo  Iralnlni:- 
school  eradualH,  Wis.,  796,  7aB:Tlfe.  A"  '™- 
Ind.,  D  Sit:  VI.,  783:  Wesb.,  7M.  78*; 

uKP  for  graiitliw.  Wash..  7W: '  " 

pioTad.gredualiaal,  IndjiOll^ 


,ty,JJ.Y.,D 

__-itlao  Id,  Miss.,  TTl;  primary 
renewal,  Ala..  7»:  Ohio,  770; 
700;  Wash.,     


I:  Okie., 


77S:  physio, 

iikls,,    '941;  V„.     .„, ,    „ 

rcpeMcd,  towa,  D  130;  revocation,  . 

Ulch..  80f).  800;  Uont.,  Mil;  N.  Dak.,  ,^.  ».». 

803;  salary  not  payttite  without,  Aril.,  864:  N 

Dak.,  Ml:  Battle,  W«t.,  T»;  ipH4al  t« 

Vt.,  799,  791,  «04:  Wis.,  798;  ataM,  Kana., 
r    777,7T8:Wash.,JI(7;  slate, lasue imoi I 


Dliooal'm 


BIS:  N. 

immbnnlng 

■  ■-  ...  dOl; 
-nJlles 
iH.ltty, 


Teadwrs' College,  reoocnltloai  ofdlplomaik  La.,  818. 

Teacbus'  ciMlms,  porpsae  of,  N.  Dak.,  1400;  and 
Dosmal  achoda,  UW-l*Ol. 

Teacbera'  oonlncta.  appointment,  dlsnlssal,  830- 
883;  Waata.,  1018;  county  board  of  educellrai, 
Ala.,  iOO,  D  831;  ennlng  schoola,  D  849;  must  be 
In  wdttDK  lad.,  D  SSsTb  837;  revocation,  D  8K, 


362  STATE   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS:   LEGISLATIOK,   ETC.,    1806-0. 

I  KlfnrH  In  flalirt  rrtvt  lo  paicex 

Tnchen'dtniibMl,  Cal.  DS3I,DS33:ni.,S74(U).  , 
D  8TS;  Ud.^  p  »>;  l|llch.^J)  ISC;  N.  C,  tHO; 

i'coimi)r1w«rdr  Ali-'  ««,  D  831:  I 
~   C*l.,  D  B33;  lUtvmCBiclM,  Ilua., 


MK  lOcb .  Ml 
TMcbm'  eTenIn;  schools,  New  YoA  Cltj,  N.  Y  , 

TPBCben'  0EttmlTi]kUan$,  board  tor  oonductltif!, 
lows,  7W:  BnflilD.  N.  Y.,  on  lult  boUdin,  N-  V:. 
D  776;  oount;  hlfh  vbooU,  Kins,,  1 103;  In  ele- 
nwntuv  ■grtcultuie.  OUa.,  mi  (S);  eieoipllaiu. 
Kbu..  Slfl;  Kldt.,  no;  WmIl,  787;  fcM.  Aib.,  763; 
Icnn,  TS7;  Endiuui,  nalTenllHi  ud  ooOecH. 
Ohio,  77>;  jienaItT  br  vtolBllBi  nila,  Aili..  K3; 

g'lyiks,  UIH.,  7T1:  qowtlODi,  IUec>l  kNi  Htes., 
m:  quealloiu,  lllteil  lue.'rei.,  D  7S1.  D  782^ 


tetclicn'  cxamlnaUoDs 

Teirlvis'  InsUlDlca,  BBniiai  in  vaL-n  couni;,  inu., 
V3$;  ^portlomni^t  runcls,  Arii^,  B28,  920;  cnrtlJ]- 
csles.  Okla..H2;clly  schools,  Wash.,  Ha;cr«llt 
loratlendlug,  Ind.,a57  (l);torneErons,  Ark.,  KSO; 
lDtat,]laat.,B37:  UUh.BM;  uymnitforattcnd- 
lat,  Ohio,  M6,  D  gB7;  proTldf d  lor.  Tei.,  16S;  Btsle 
■ai'enifiicbau4,Uta£,»M;tliiu'DthDldliiK,Mehr., 
nS;  Pk.,M3;tnvtltngeipraKsalIeacb«s,  Fli., 


ihen'  pnuloni,  B73-8B7:  loral.  AJUuiv,  N.  V., 
we:  BalQnian,  Ud.,  SHa;  BuUm.  ITasi.,  »iO; 
ChuiMoD,  6.  C,  ^:  ChlCKgo,  m.,  i(!3.  874, 
D  S7(l;  Elinln,  N.  Y..  883:  IndlaoBpoUa,  Inil., 
878;  Uawaukn.  1A-[a.,  »7;  New  Yorkhiy,  N.  Y.. 
SS<;Schaiia(itady.N.Y.,886,i«7;Waler,'leit,N.Y., 
"" '    'Njnn,.  871;  Hd.,  877b;  Mm.,  S70; 


I:  Ohio,  D'sw.'b  MD.'d  SSl;  fa-i 


sot;  il.I.,'B(B:'UIali,'ga5:  Vk.SK. 

TaHDHi'  proliialanil  Inlnlng  (mi  a.'»  Normal 

KbDOli,  iDd  Tmchan'  tninlos  Hhoals);  at^lcul- 

tun,  Mum  .  91(K  cnatlDg  lyitOD  of  normal-erboul 


Teachen'  tilatia.  8H-S7Q;  Pa.,  mt-SM.'  W.  Va.. 

277:  DaL,eU:  eoitiBcla,  written,  ncovetable  only 

undar,  Ind^  D  8M,  D  817;  dintiiE  epldanka,  N. 

Hei.,  BBS;  ibrMt  at,  tor  un  of  nUgloua  inu,  N. 

Y..  D  MO:  nwxlnunn,  N.  Uci.,  8ra:  mhiUmiiin, 

Ind.,  gS7:  Ud..  868:  P&.,  SSD;  New  York  City.  N. 

Y.,  D8BI;  minimum  lor  boldsn  of  lUU  cartlQ- 

rales.  N.  C,  777;  payable  only  to  birideri  of  oer- 

UaratKi  lor  full  term,  Arfi.,  8.M:  propoitton  ol 

funds  Buplicable  lo.  Cal.,  KM:  salary  commission 

can  not  Oi,  Pa.,  0870:  slate  Bid  lovard  payment 

oI  minimum,  Ohio,  SG7. 
Teacbers-  tmure,  Cal.,  D  832:  HI.,  874  (U);  Ohio, 

D  8EB;  Wis.,  8B7  (11):  pemLanent,  Nev  Orlaans. 

La.,  S>8:  podtkiD  VBi»led  l>y  manlufte.  Lb.,  838. 
TeaidMra'  tnlnlDg,  appiaprlailon  lor,  N.  C,  148; 

prolNBlaDd,  U. 
Taacbara'  training  departmenln,  hli:h  schoab,  Ind,, 

on;  hl(bvbi>£,M«br„IK3;blKh!fhaali,Va..e2U. 
TawAarr  Inlnlng  ichaola,  oertiacstH  upon  dlplo- 

mM,  L*.,  OS;  undsrorlen,  certlficalai  to  eisd. 

liBtw  df,  Wis.,  7M;   Umlled  teachen'  uamlna- 

tlonl  lo  iradiiatai  of,  Ohio,  771, 
TaahnlEal  and  Indastrlal  Mhooli,  IS. 
Te(duik!d*duc«Uoi],ildBd,  Ala-,  1488:  hl0ier,139S- 

1487:  ClIDd,  UasB.,  VS. 
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The  list  of  82  institutions  included  in  these  tables  is  not  Bharply 
de&ned.  In  general  it  includes,  in  addition  to  fully  organized  state 
and  territorial  universities,  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
as  are  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  several  States.  It  does  not 
include  state  normal  schools  nor  high  schools.  Of  the  82  institutions 
in  the  list,  51  receive  also  federal  support  under  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1890  and  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907.  There  are  17  other  insti- 
tutions, not  included  in  the  tables,  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  theee 
congressional  appropriations. 

Table  1  presents  certain  items  respecting  the  student  body  and  the 
teaching  force  of  the  institutions  enumerate<l.  Table  2  deals  with 
teachers'  salaries  and  with  the  income  of  the  several  institutions,  dis- 
tributed according  to  its  chief  sources.  Table  3  gives  other  fiscal 
items  concerning  which  questions  are  frequently  raised.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  Table  3  is  due  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  reports 
furnished  to  this  office. 
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STATISTICS  OF   blAl'K   L'JJ  IVKKSITIEcl. 
Table  2. —  Teachiri' mlarir*  and  iaeame 


I  alate  uniixrtil 


Teadaen!  solari'-j' 


AlHbainA... 

Uq]  lonll  V  01  Aiiuns 

Ualvenlty  ol  Arbuutas 

UnlrersliyorCiilIIumia 

Ualranlly  DfCalorado 

8UIO  Agrtciilliir»l  CoUcBU.  Colorado 

„     Colondo  Gfiiaol  oI  Mlucs 

g     CmmecUout  AfirieultunU  Collece 

-     SiaUCoUoeelDiCcdotedSludenB,  DelBwaru... 

DbIbwmo  Colleen 

tlnlrcnllyotthi^SlBlc  or  Florida 


Indiana  Lni vHraHy 

I'urduB  IPnJieraity,  Inillima 

lowB  SUU  ColloEe  ol  Agrlcullura  ai 
MM. 

aialo  Univerally  or  Iowa 

Ui^vei^ty  ol  Knosai 

Kamu  Stale  A^cultiml  CoUege , 

M    Btato  UulTonlty,  Kentucky 

3t    Loulsluu  Btato  UnlvenlCr  tad  Agrioultunl  and 


UnlvcnlEyiidiCslne 

UBTylma  Acrlcultunil  CoUen 

HanaohuKtti  Agricultural  CoUegs... 


n  Agricultural  CoUega 


inCoIlMeofU 
dty  or  UlniiBc 


MonliinB  Bute  School  ol  MIum | 

Unlvptslty  or  MontBUB , 

Unlvcralty  or  Neliniska 

UDi  veralty  of  Nevada 

N.  lI.CallenoIAeiicultunaDdUKihaiUoArts... 

ButRBrs  Cotle™,  Nbw  Jersey 

Npw  HeiioD  College  olAer^lunBDdlfechanio 
Arts. 

CnlveraHyotNewHaxIco...     

New  Moiico  School  olMlnaa ' 

Cornell  Unlvprslcy.  New  Yorlt. 
UnlvoTsHy  ol  North  CBrollna 


id  Race,  Kortti  rarollna 


lU  Colloea  lOr  the  Col- 
)!  Agrtoulturo  and  Me- 


Ohlo  University 

Ohio  Stele  I'm VBiBity 

MliimlVnlKcralty,  Ohio 

I'tilYsrally  olOklnhoniB 

Oklaboma  A^ioullural  and  Uaohuilcsl  CoHefta . . 


2.  on) 

1.S00 

"i'.Bob 

I'.SOO 

1 

2.rm 

1,300 

1.000 

a.oou 

'«M 

TM 

mmm 
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and  other  state-aided  uiatUiUlons  of  higher  cdtwat-ion. 


TcachiTs' 
salarii'ts. 


Houses  In 

addition  to 

salaries. 


Presi- 
dent. 


«7 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 


No. 

No. 

Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 


No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


No. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Pro- 
fessors. 


28 


Yes. 
No. 


No, 

No. 

1 

No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


8 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 


Inooin«» 


From 

productive 

funds. 


29 


120,280 
37,618 


3,900 
221,758 


4,800 

"4,986 

"26,'464 


27.000 
40,000 
34,943 
17,000 
35,375 

12,629 
7,200 

27,110 
8,646 


4,000 

5.797 

14,263 

38,487 


12,592 

42,000 
63,212 


33,444 
42,000 


8,292 

30,677 

5,129 

4,803 


428,836 
15,485 


7,600 


37,437 

6,604 

49,148 

6,276 


3,331 


Student 

pay- 

mi^nts. 


30 


$4,112 
26,123 
15,196 
15,950 
89,803 
21,000 


35.701 

30,000 

5,000 

9.252 

8.322 

10,835 

51.500 

1,500 


205.961 
14.500 
64,932 
52,624 

70,667 
31,325 
14,447 
7.820 
13,609 

53,908 

28.244 

3,494 

322,854 
29.667 
31,690 

140,000 
91,308 
16,710 

10,000 
54,399 

4,588 

760 
3,898 

55,526 
2,800 
3,690 

14,899 
2,051 

4,376 

300 

436,035 

61,819 

6,412 

66,469 

4,700 
17,851 

13,949 

55,991 

15,707 

9,062 

2,060 


From  the 
United 
States.a 


SI 


139,825 


54,000 
61,000 
54,000 


Spocial 
stat<.»  ap- 
propria- 
tion. 


61,944 


48,750 
6,000 
48.000 
43.994 
30.000 


2,000 
54,000 
86,420 


54,000 
54,000 


54,000 
49,650 
64,346 

64,000 
54,000 
44,000 
38,487 
123.712 


110,345 
53.614 
14,773 


52,125 
62,000 


54,000 
64,000 
54,000 
54,000 
64,000 


62,060 


9,900 
44,100 
99,936 


92,901 
30,000 


61,000 


82 


Regular 
state  ap- 
propria- 
tion. 


From  all 

other 
souroes. 


$86,500 

96,273 

20.000 

50,000 

174,797 

100,000 

34,134 

35,000 

36,500 

2,500 


5,911 
50.000 


85.000 
596,445 
99,475 
43,403 
77,545 

173.500 

121,414 

161,250 

20,000 

44,150 

90,000 
30.000 
47,400 
99,000 
15,000 
75.000 
634.912 
112,250 
16,000 

64,000 
60,024 
63,500 

69,000 
30,000 
48.750 
30,000 
34,000 
26,000 


16,000 

87.127 

25,000 

8,926 

76,000 


74,000 

10,294 
180.641 

72,169 
200,000 


SS 


S4 


$34,700 
78,500 
33,000 
75,000 
483,589 
145.000 
69.780 
84,017 
26,800 


19,329 

37.500 

62.500 

21,500 

13,850 

450,000 

163.299 

190,285 

376.838 

264,667 

246.000 

140,000 

70,818 

25,000 

65,000 

15,000 

37,838 

520.865 

116.820 

60,030 

394,500 

65.946 

8,000 

46.000 

368,037 

32,500 

30.400 
57,5.S5 
329.413 
42,500 
13,000 
21,400 
13,586 

22,600 
15,000 
180,000 
70,000 
10,000 

32,000 

45,069 
79,487 


363,023 
88,450 

100.461 
30,000 


$8,004 

2,600 

15,806 


1,020,286 

11,000 

9,934 

0,364 

21,103 


8,306 


2,513 
29,937 
10.193 
68.639 
60,110 

61.116 


3,486 
4,072 

12.862 
11,715 
22,742 
142,704 
79,405 


145,227 
750 


6,000 
42,400 


800 
45,000 
3,400 
66,960 
36,476 
10,740 


317,037 

12,719 

6,069 

7,326 

5,649 
2,134 

6,966 
64,693 
33,663 


66,089 


Grand 
total  for 
the  year. 


S5 


$103,421 

239,014 

138,002 

206,850 

2,044,233 

277,000 

175,792 

164,082 

167.953 

13,500 

62,232 

77.656 

163,039 

114,000 

25,000 

182,363 

1,408.763 

322,410 

428.159 

656,492 

672,479 
406,939 
396,807 
160,419 
141, 177 


279, 
144, 
160. 

1,162. 
364. 
166. 

1,424. 

323. 

68, 


770 
7.% 
738 
307 
604 
690 
984 
868 
075 


167.000 
640,197 
162,588 

90.160 
125,697 
674.689 
132,700 
179,948 
182,511 

85,506 

31,679 

30,300 

1,501,086 

176,023 

39,326 

222,384 

166,953 
210,909 

129,803 
733,496 
216,265 
309,603 
162,480 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
34 
26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

36 
30 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
40 

60 

51 
62 

63 
64 
66 

66 
67 


atncludes  ail  federal  aid— Income  from  land  grants,  the  Morrill,  Ilatoh.  and  Adams  ftmds. 


Tabi.s  2. — Tfarhert'  MalarUt  ami  it 


TcflChcn'  ukjKrittf. 


dcnl.      [oaai. 


OrcKon  Rials  AicrtciiUunlCaltaca.. 

llnlnnllyarOregDn 

Ptinniyluiols  Sisio  CoHem 

*■ '— Is  LilBud  Col  lege  ol  AeiIcuI  lu  re  i 


UninnlLy  ol  TeniMNM 

Unlveirily  of  Tbiu 

AplDullunl  and  UeobuteU  College  of  Teiei 

AEriDUllunl  CollaEe  d[  Utah 

Unlverally  o(  Vait 

Unlvenllj  ol  Vetmoat  ami  Slule  Anlciill 
CoUBgii. 

VinliiLit  PolTlaehiilc  luUtula 

Loivenlt;  a  Vinluli 

Vlnlnii  HlUlary  Tnalltute 

CoUMeor  WlUum  uta  Uwy.  Viielala 

S1H>  ColleCB  ol  WaUilOKton 

Uninnity  ol  WuUaiUin. 

West  Vlcglnla  Linlverelly 

University  ol  Wisoonain 

Linl\-ersilr  ol  Wyoming 


2,3130 

1,400 
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tr  itate-mded  iiutilutioni  of  kighet  ediifation — Continued. 


laiaritt. 

,„. 

addllkm  to 
salirlca. 

Frem 
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ax 
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000 
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J. 
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S:3i 

3T,S00 

tS 

3i 

2t 

la 

31 

«t 

CJ 

Sfi 
31 

>; 

as 
ss 

000 
13K 

ooo 

500 

ooo 

081 

000 

Jl9 
M? 

s.ioe 

30,000 

7,6*8 

aiiwo' 

10.000 

!;S 

1,380 
2(1,303 

13,fflO 

n.m 

16.600 

30,000 
ai,ooo 

Yai. 

No. 

H,ooa 

'03» 
4,1U 
IB, 361 

a,3sa 

3,321 
10,021 

SiSS 

tB 

Va. 

Yes. 
Ym. 

?2; 

No! 
Yn. 

ft 

01 !  283 

103,200 

S 

zt.m 

ti3,130 

^;SSS 

IS 

10,000 

3^:200 

loiioi 

H,IXIO 

Ya. 

....'*°> 

g.Mii 

i<K|ei9 

1,034 

MiooO 

loslaou 

TjLBbE  i.— Other  Jinarmai 


Vmm. 

Fnua  Ihe  State  far  rapport. 

From  tho  State  1 
building. 

If ni  tu. 

""Sisr 

MUItM. 

"•"-El  »- 

o™ 
It 

jkid. 

40 

Rate. 

Z,  - 

» 

■' 

" 

" 

"1   " 

'MO.  000 

'■', 

lOoioQO 

-^ 

i:i 

11 

A. 

; 

BUlB  AKricultiiml  CoUeKB.'Cokinkio- 

1 

(•) 

2  1      B,«U 

Bute  College  £?Colond  Bt^ii, 

1           1 

6 

112,800 

I 

120,000 

i 

[^ 

Vunlue  UnlvmHy,  I'niiiuiB 

and  Mtchsnlo  Arte. 

lUl.fiM 

*2io.soo 

1 

fi 

tlJS.' 

ss.STs:iS^iii-ii- 

Vk 

» 

12,018 

3 

11,000 

i 

lie,  000 

1 

1:iS 

4 

M73;roo 

Aib 

C<) 

»2M.6m 

('1 

wImb 

uSf^Sty^'IffiWl 

« 
43 

^ 

83,000 

H.STS 

floiooo 

> 

(') 

*SM,MS 

3 

tureandVcElisnlc  Am. 

(4e*  Meilm  Allege  ol  Agricultun. 
uid  MechBnIC  Art*. 

' 

t  IS,  000 

> 

*1»,(I00 

ter  [Qe  Colored  Race,  Nnnti  Caro- 

ilO,«0 

1 32,000 

3 

1 

n 

45.  «9 

tmooo 

3B.ooa 

E3 

p  North  DBJ»|ta. 

Ulnini  Unlraralty.Obio 

r'l 

*  YMd  br  \m-%. 
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and  other  state-aided  institutiojis  of  h'ujher  education. 


From  the  State 
lor  building. 


Direct  appro- 
priation. 


Term 

of 
years. 


44 


2 
2 


Total 
state  aid 

to  the 
institution 

since  its 
foundation, 


Total 
amount. 


4o 


SiO,000 


d  174, 797 


52,600 


6.011 
50,000 


170,000 


43.403 
123,000 


200,000 


90,000 


87,632 


570,954 
112,250 


100,000 
87,000 


30.000 
25,000 
40,000 
34,000 


30,000 


50,000 


45,000 
89,500 


..   I  2,1(50 

e  Continuous. 


46 


$2,000,000 


595,195 


271,600 
662,015 


4.429,166 
3,539,220 


1,109,000 


665,000 


4.985.000 
2,193,376 


7,342,345 


4,147,983 
3G2,7S7 


4.01)0. 000 
1,400,000 


134,008 
304,899 


1»  765, 309 
"167,' 566" 

536,807 
665,546 


Esti mated  value  of  the  property 
owned  l)y  the  institution. 


Grounds. 


47 


S9,000 

190,000 

29,000 

15,000 

2,400,296 

100,000 

225,000 

94,478 

25,000 

6,000 

45,000 

50,000 

2Hi,000 

300,000 

3.000 

45,000 
410,000 

36,000 
110,000 
121,606 

287,450 
100,000 
124,000 
465,392 
151,040 

50,000 
30,000 
44,350 
370,515 
50,000 
58,600 
1,197,604 
60,040 

6,000 

50.000 

265,20(i 

31,000 

4.000 

60,000 

325,000 

108,000 

30,000 

155,000 

4is  ao 

10,000 

2,  SCO 

279,830 

70,000 

27  000 


60,000 

36,000 
20,000 

500,000 

1,540,000 

60,000 


Buildings. 


48 


$187,781 
500,000 
157,000 
350,000 
2, 191, 144 
408,000 
190,251 
317,341 
250,000 
26,000 

130,000 
150,000 
325,000 
300,000 
52,000 
177,830 

1,893,600 
550,400 
758,000 

1,647,006 

504,388 
378,405 
437,700 

420.000 
200.000 
371,271 

1,783,750 
650,000 
253,762 

2,325.290 
425,633 

200,000 

471,000 

1,000,000 

210,000 

175,000 
200,000 
1,000.000 
319,188 
332,000 

512,000 
65,000 

100,000 

75,000 

3,98,<,575 

602,601 

70,530 


260,900 

380,000 
450,000 

500,000 
1,300,000 
277,000  ' 


Equip- 
ment. 


49 


$111,984 

140,000 

82,000 

201,000 

1,481,276 

188,000 

131.516 

164,611 

52,000 

1,800 

109,800 

60,000 

51,000 

607,500 

7.500 

104,016 

923,309 

173,381 

296,000 

382,272 

659,968 
230,000 
305.000 
107,063 
106.20i» 

137.000 
60,000 
179,272 
675.788 
300,000 
226,300 
966,324 
369,626 

31,000 

160,000 
642,747 
117,660 

66,000 
100,000 
43S,000 
100,585 

8.5,000 

174,  .500 
107,642 

30,000 

12,000 

1,826,115 

160,000 

29.102 


77.052 

68,000 
150,000 

65,000 

640.000 

91,&;9 


Valuation  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  btatc. 


Assessed 
valuation. 


60 


$80, 037, 500 
249,770,108 


376,000,000 


696,927,979 


131,436,603 
627,632,539 


115,000.000 
1,082,744,063 


666,740,026 


2,461,660,397 


800,000,000 


410,000,000 


1,976,000,000 
'i,'696,'678,'567' 


1,389,690,319 
234.000,000 


391.570.7*20 
85,000,000 


51,817,788 


8, 565. 370,  .'{04 
575,000,000 


213,003,840 
2,307,934,371 


Estimated 

true 
valuation.o 


51 


$965,014,261 


306.302,305 

803,907,972 

4,115,491,106 

1,207,642,107 


1,414,635.063 
230.260,976 


431,409.200 
1,167,445,671 


342.871,863 
8,816,656,191 
3,106,781,739 


4,048,516,076 


2,253,224,243 


1,527,486,230 
1,032,229,006 

776,022,722 


4,966,678,913 
3,282,419,117 


3,343,722.076 
688,249,022 


3,769,597,451 
740,311,213 


2,000,563.633 
220,734,507 
510,809,204 

3,235,619,073 
;{32,262,650 


14,769,042,207 
842,072,218 


1 
2 
3 

4 
b 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

147 

I  48 
!49 


50 


735,802,909    51 
62 


5,946,969,466  i53 

;54 

'65 


d  Mill  tax  and  special  appropriation. 


Table 

ruinlbeauiolor-uppgrl. 

of  Hale  I 

M,Uta<. 

"^^.rjr- 

lUta. 
U3 

Term 

rim.'     yMd. 

n 

Tw 

at 

4* 

., 

1     tUW.-iil 

87 

.a;ss.s,.»„,„».J ' 1 

63 

oa 

as 
ee 

er 
us 
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70 

i 

i 

80 

to 

Unlvaniily  o(  South  DafcoU '    — 

-::::":, :::::::|""""a  ■■"m;666' 
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and  other  state-aixled  institutions  of  higher  education  —Continued. 


From  the  State 
for  building. 


Direct  appro- 
priation. 


Rsti mated  value  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  institution. 


Term 

ot 
yean. 


Total 
amount. 


Total 
state  aid 

to  the 

institution 

since  its 

foundation. 


44 


45 


4« 


1200,000 


Grounds,  j  Buildlngj. 


2  I      102,169  I  S2, 129,227 


55,000 


521,449 


5U,(KX) 


135,000 
4.000.000 
1,511,592 

712,263 
1,626,656 


1 

60,000 

2 

33,666 

1,894,667 

1 

2 

666,666 

3, 132,666 

5 

200,000 
25.000 

"  8,473,663 

47 


$45,000 
207,500 

40,000 
75,000 
56,000 
14,855 


56,800 

300,000 
(>5,000 
15,000 
40,000 

285,475 
55,000 
55.000 

23,200 

250,000 

38,000 

01,200 

000,000 

95,000 

50,000 

32,000 

000  000 

400,000 

1,500,000 

100,000 


4M 


S85,000 
40,000 

313,505 

234,000 

1,349.499 

188,717 

200,000 
549,344 

220,000 
285,000 
81,000 
308,000 
281,912 
631,220 
000,000 

305,578 
340,700 
940,000 

476,600 

1,547,000 

300,000 

125,000 

007,000 
085,000 
536,000 
2,676,500 
255,000 


I 


Equip- 
ment. 


40 


$131,300 
135,241 

21,000 

75,000 

150,000 

97,908 

60,000 
301,779 

120,000 
94,150 
06,000 
130,000 
178,301 
200,592 
187,860 

58,379 
159,755 
217,618 

110,000 

430,000 

40,000 

35,000 

131,000 
280,745 
286,000 
826,079 
175,000 


Valuation  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  State. 


Assessed 
>^uation. 


60 


Estimated 

true 
valuation. 


51 


$581,000,000 


477,354,708 


249,534,422 


250,000,000 


$636,013,700  56 
|67 


852,053,232  58 
50 


11,473,620,306  60 
799,635,601  61 


585.863,222 


G2 
63 


2,109,584,363  |. 
166,019,855 


64 

679,840,030  65 
66 
67 
68 
GO 
70 


,'  1,104,223,079 
2,836,322,003 


487,768,615  71 
72 


360,330,080  73 


i  1,287,070,180.74 

541,466,220  | 75 

i !7ft 

77 


748,893,542 


2,256,300,000 


1,051,671,432 


2,838,678,230 
320,572,241 


78 
70 
80 
81 
82 
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